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PREFACE 


The present book was written for two dasses of Chinese. To 
ihofe who are studying KnRlish» it is not so nmdi an attempt to 
teach Chinese History by English as English through the niedhim of 
Chyiese History. Certainly it will prove doubly interesting to read 
the facts of the history of one's ow n country in a foreign tongue 
wltich he is making an effort to learn. To those to whom Chinese 
History must otherwise remain unknown, it is hoped that the “ Out* 
lines may induce them to seek further knowledge from the original 
sources. The recent events which are introducing a iiew» epoch in 
China make a stud^^ of our ancient institutions doubly necessary. 

As the name indicates, the book is an elementary history^ and, 
as such, it necessarily represtoits a small selection from an immense 
range of facts. In making the selection I wa% largely guided by the 
following principles: First, to show that the present has grown out 
of the past. Secondly, to empha»iize those events and institutions 
which together go to make up the “ Soul of China,” as a contributor 
in the ’Justice” aptly terms it. Thirdly, to present such short- 
t ornings of our own jR^ople as we can no longer afford to ignore- 

For the convenience of the reader, allusions to classical passages 
.'ire Aiccompafiied by the original text and names of t>ersonsatul places 
gi\<‘n in both Fhiglisli and Chinese. In Romanization I have tried to 
follow Gile's system, as far as jwissib!e. 

The list of authors to whom I am indebted for information is too 
long*t<» enumerate. For the t>erio<i of the Manclin Fmipire, wdiich, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes what may lie termed the Modern 
History of China, aiul which lakes up the larg<T portion of the lx>ok, 
I have derived much help from Wong A^nng-fxj's “Middle School 
Chinese HiNtory of the PrcHcnt Dynasty.” Sf> long as the “ Histori- 
cal Archives” in Peking rcinain clostnl to the public at large, his 
work, which received the approval of the now defunct Board of 
Edttcation at Peking, must be regarded as the only antliority, 

Fhjglisli not Indug mv native tongue, the shortcomings of the 
book are sure to l>e many, but the help of my friends has undoubtedly 
lessened its faults to a great extent. 

Ill tliis connection, particular mention should Is? made of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Whiteside, who edited the l»ook, and of Fong F* Soe, 
M.A., of the Commercial Press, Ltd., for his valuable help j^ieadiog 
the prcK>f sheets and my other foriiier colleagues of the English 
Editorial Department, who kindly arranged an index for the Ijobk 
and otherivise assisted me in the compilation. I.4istly I also desire 
to thank the IJthographic Departtiietit for making the maps the book 
contains 


Foochow, 

^/iir A\ /9//. 


Li Ung Bmr#. 



EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The fact that Chinja has an unbroken historjifextending as far 
back as the early beginning of written records gives her a ntiique 
place among the nations of the earth. Other ancient empires rose, 
flourished and fell ; but the Chinese, whose far beginning is lost in 
antiquity, still “ make porcelain, souchong tea, with innumerable 
other things ; and fight, under Heaven’s flag, against Necessity.” 

Mr. Li Ung Bing, who has simxycd the historical records from 
the beginning down to our own'day, is to be congratulated on his 

' 4 * 

dilig^ence in giving us in bis more than 600 pages wliat he here 
modestly calls (yuZ/hies c/' Chhtese //isiorw He has not only made use 
of the Chinese sources in galheting his facts, I ut has also nia<lc him- 
self familiar with much that foreigners have written concerning the 
history of his country; and with this double advantage he has been 
aide to trace the checkered career of China in lold outline and with 
niar\*elous condensiition , 

With the instinct of a true historian, the author has seized upon 
the most dramatic events in the long history of the Chinese people 
and thedr neighbours and lias present! d tlu m with a direciness a©d 
interest that are absorbing — not to say thrilling. 

Closely akin to this is his ability to depict in a striking manner 
the great personages from the days of Yao and Shun to URfung- 
chang. To pass over the ancient worthies and mention only a few 
names, he gives us such clear-cut pictures of Nurhachu, Wu San* 
kuei, Ts^g Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-tang and many others that we 
never forget them. 

After a careful reading of Mr. Li’s work in manuscript and in 
proof sheets. I can commend it to all who wish to read Chinese 
history from the most enlightened Chinese point of view. To, my 
mind, this is one of the most interesting and valcable features of bis 
work, and it ought to do not a little toward giving English readers a 
fuller and better knowledge of Chinese history and character. 


SoocHow Ckiveksity, 
Soochow. China. 


J. Whitk8u>k. 
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PART I 

AXCIENT IU8TORY 

CHAPTER I 

THE REKOTBST AHTiaVITT 

Origin of tbe Race. — The inhabitants of China are known 
to the w'orld as Chinese. They speak of themselves as the 
“ people of Han, or T'ang.” As Han and T‘ang are both names 
of dynasties they hardly denote the origin of the race. The term 
“Chinese “ is also rather unsatisfactory, for it is the opinion of 
many sciiolars that China, from which it is derived, comes from 
an attempt to pronounce the character Ts‘in {<!), the name of 
the first centralized 
empire in the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

Many theories, bas- 
ed more or less ujx)!! 
religious myths, 
have been advanced 
to show whence the 
first inhabitants of 
China came ; but 
their correctness 
must necessarily 
await further 
scientific di.scov;eries. All accounts, however, agree that the 
basin of the Yellow River was the cradle of the Chinese race, and 
that their ancestors were a nomadic people who, some five or six 
thousand years ago, migrated from the north-western part of Asia 
and finally .settled in what is now the province of Shensi (|lt H-, 
a rich country very thinly populated. 
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They soon learned bow to till the ground and produce grain. 
As time went on, the settlers formed themselves into tribes ruled 
by chieftains. Wars with the aborigines and among the different 
tribes were frequent. The result was that the original in- 
habitants were driven off in all directions and the most powerful 
chieftain became the acknowledged head. The Miao-tze 
(•T), now found in south-western China, are said to be the 
descendants of the aborigines. As to how long this state of 
affairs had continued to exist, history is silent. What we do 
know of this period is founded largely upon the law of evolution, 
which is common to all races and nations. 

The Age of the Three Divine Balers. — Of all the legendary 
mlers or chieftains, Fu Hsi must be given the first rank. 

He resided near K'aiWngfu (IB Stiff) in the modern province of 
Honan (MAg). He taught his .subjects how to catch animals 

and fish with nets, hence his name, 
Fu Hsi, the “Conqueror of Animals.” 
As he also taught the people how, to 
rear domestic animals for food, he was 
also called Po H.si “ Butcher ‘of 

Animals.” To him likewise is attributed 
the adoption of tlie laws of marriage and 
the u.se of the lute and lyre. He is also 
said to have been the originator of the 
system of writing which, with the improvements and modifications 
of ages, has been handed down to us in the form of the modern 
Chinese characters. 

Before Fu Hsi, there lived in the pre-historic times a ruler, 
called Sui Jen (# A), “ Producer of Fire.” As the name implies, 
he is believed to have been the man who brought down fire from 
heavtin for the first time and employed it in the preparation of 
food. Before his time the people lived like wild beasts and ate their 
food raw. What method the “Producer” employed in “ bringing 
down fire from heaven ” is open to question. Many are of the 
o^nion that he rubbed one piece of wood against another undl 
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combustion took place. This is undoubtedly one of the meanings 
of the character Sui (<■), the other being “to bring forth fire 
from the rays of the sun.” 

Some 1260 years after Fu Hsi, the throne fell to Shen Nui^; 
(#A), “God of Agriculture,” who 
taught the jjeople the art of agriculture 
aud the use of herbs as medicine. He 
was bom on the Lieh Mountain (flili) 
in Hufieh (M4k)> and brought up near 
the Chiang River (IB) in Shensi (ME H), 
and from these localities he derived both 
a tribal name and surname. 

The tliree foregoing nilers are commonly spoken of by 
Chinese historians as “The Three Divine Rulers,” or San 
Huang (HA). 

Huangti or the Yellow Sovereign.— The successote of 
Shen Nung were all men of inferior ability, and unablo to 
the encroachments of th^ savage tribes whose subjii^tion wai left 
to Huangti (II A). He was a warrior as well as a etatcipwti. 
He has been immortalized by the &mous battle of Cho>lu ftjfllPi 
a town in the modem province of Chihli (AH). The lea^X 0#' 
the savage tribes was Chih-yu (A jfc) , who, according to tradit^«; 
possessed supernatural powers and hid his army in a tinck mist. 

' By the use of a compass, Huangti 9as, however, enabled to Iboitn 
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his enemy and defeat him. Ghih-yu 
was among those killed in the 
battle, which is believed to have 
prepared the way for a permanent 
Chinese settlement in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

After this conquest of the 
aborigines, Huangti was placed on 
the throne. He took his title from 
the colour of the earth, believing 
that he had come into power by its 
virtue. His kingdom embraced all 
HtAN<;Ti the territory south of Hsuan Hua 

•ft) and Pao-ting (fiK) in Chihli, east of Su-chou (®fH) in 
Kansuh (If H), and north of the Yangtze River, while in the east 
it extended to the sea. This was the largest empire hitherto 
known in China. 

His rule lasted 100 years, a century of progre.ss and enlight- 
^enment. Besides the compass of which mention has been made, 
and which was undoubtedly an invention of his time, he is 
commonly believed 
to have been the 
inventor of boats, 
carts, bows, arrows, 
and bamboo mu.sic- 
al instruments. 

In the way of 
progress, w’e are 
informed that he 
con.structed the first 
mint for the coin- 
age of copper 
money; encouraged 
commence ; fixed 
standard weights 
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CHAPTER II 
TAO AHB BHim 


(B.C. a35*— aao 8 .) 


The Keign of Yao. — Chinese historians generally regard the 
accession of Yao (j|) as the dawn of authentic history. The 
records of this period, covering a little over one hundred years, 

however, are not entirely free from what 
may be regarded as vague and uncertain . 
It requires a good deal of critical judgment 
to sift facts from fiction. 



The first official act of Yao was to 
give his people, by the insertion of inter- 
calary months, a more correct calendar 
than that which had previously existed. 
This system has been followed throughout 
all the succeeding ages. It is stated that in the court of Ysio 
there grew a certain kind of plant which put forth a leaf each day 
as the moon waxed and shed a leaf each day as it waned. 


Yao 


The government instituted by this wise sovereign may be 
justly described as a government by the people. Every one had 
access to his court either to offer a suggestion or to make a 
criticism. No important appointment was ev'er made without 
the advice and consent of the chiefs of the feudal lords; and, 
as a result, his administration was a great success. The 
prosperity of the nation w’as, however, temporarily disturbed by 
a thirteen years’ flood which began in the sixty-first year of hb 
reign. (B.C. 2297.) 


Whether or not this flcxxl had any connection with the 
Deluge recorded in the Bible, it is hard to say ; but it was a 
terrible disaster. From the accounts given in the Book of 
Records, one is apt to think that the calamity, great as it was, 
was of a local character which permitted of hnman remedy. For 
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a time Yao was greatly grieved by the sufferings of his people. 
No one seemed equal to the siiuatiou. With some hesitatum the 
great task of reducing the waters was assigned to Kun (M), who 
failed, and for this failure and other crimes, was put to death by 
Shun, Yao’s son-in-law and co-ruler. Strange as it may seem, 
Yu (H), son of the man who had just failed, was recommended to 
the throne by Shun. It took Yu (H) eight years to finish the 
work. Instead of building high embankments as his father had 
done, he deepened the beds of existing rivers and cut as many 
channels as were necessary to carry the water off to tlie sea. By 
his great engineering success, he soon became the idol of the 
nation. “We would have been fish but for Yu” (SHYXEiV), 
is a saying which has come down to us from those days. 

Yao ruled 1(K) years. 

From the seventy-third 
year of his reign, however, 

Shun was actually the 
head of the government 
and acted as Regent. Yao 
di^ at the age of 117; 
and, as he was not pleased 
with the conduct of his 
own son, he left the throne 
to Shun. 

The reign of Shun. -- 

.\fter the death of Yao, 

Shun refu.sed to take the 
throne which had been left 
for him. He endently 
wished to give Yao’s .son 
an opportunity to .succeed 
his illu.strious father. 

Public opinion, however, 
was so strong in favor of 
Shun that, at the end of the three years of mourning, he 
reluctantly assumed the royal title. 
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We have seen that he was the son-in*law of Yao. One 
naturally thinks that a man must be a prince, or high ofBcial, 
before he may become the son-in-law of a sovereign. Shun was 
neither* He was but a farmer, and one whose early life was not 
at all happy. According to tradition, his mother died when he 
was young, and his father married again and had more children. 
His stepmother never liked him; and, under her influence, the 
father, who was blind, and his half-brother hated him. Slum 
never complained, and finally his filial piety overcame all 
prejudice. His fame spread far and wide and .soon reached 
the ear of Vao, who had begun to feel the burden of the 
government. Shun having been recommended to (he sovereign 
by the feudal lords as the man best fitted to be his successor, Yao 
thereupon gave both of his daughters to him in marriage. Thus 
at the age of 30, Shun was obliged to give up a farmer's life to 
share the res|X)nsibilities of governing an empire. 

Shim's administrative abilities soon justified the confidence 
placed in him by Yao. He called from private life main capable 
men to take part in the admini.stration of the government, and 
did not hesitate for a moment to punish those who were unwortKy 
of trust. Among \he former, Yu the (Ireat was perhaps the most 
illustrious. Others were no less able; and to each of them Shun 
assigned an important department. Yu was his Prime Minister; 
Ch*i (*), Minister of Agriculture ; Ch*i (SI), Minister of 
Education ; and Kao Yu (4^i|), Chief Ju.stice. Other important 
oflSces, including the Ministries of Fire, Rites, Music, etc., were 
also created. 

Shun was the author of the .scheme by which all ministers 
directly responsible to the throne were required to give a strict 
account of their administration or department every third year 
He further made the rule that a feudal prince should 
report in person to the royal court every year and the overlord or 
king make a tour of in.spection every fifth year. 

His death took place in the modern province of Hunan, 
whither he had gone on a tour of inspection. He had ruled as 
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emperor or king for forty-seven years and was succeeded by Yu 
the Great. 

Yao and Shun are regarded as the ideal rulers in China. 
Much of their unrivalled popularity is undoubtedly due to the 
eulogies of Confucius and Confucian scholars, who have endowed 
them with every virtue known to man. They are worshipped 
not because of the deeds they |)erformed, but because of the 
.spotless lives they led. They are models as men and rulers, and 
their days are generally accepted as the Golden Age in Chinese 
history. No greater honour can be paid to a Chinese emperor 
than to compare him to Yao and Shun. 
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CHAPTER III 

ns snt*. DTVAsrr 

(B.C. aaos— 17<6) 

Tn tb« Great (B.C. 2806 — 2197 ).— Following the example 
of Yao, Shan made Yu co-ruler in the twenty-third year of his 
reign. Yu was, therefore, actually in power when Shun died; 

but being anxious to give 
Shun’s son a chance, be made 
an attempt to retire. How- 
ever, his great success in re- 
storing the flooded lands and 
his subsequent services to 
the State, had long eclipsed 
the would-be heir-apparent. 
When the people had to choose 
between a tried statestqan and 
one who had no other claim 
to the throne than that based 
upon his birth, their prefer- 
ence was naturally for the 
former. So, after the period 
of mourning, Yu was elected 
to the throne. He ren^-cd his capital to An-I (ft A) , in Shansi 
(iliH), and adopted the name of his former principality, Hsia 
<Jl) , as the name of the dynasty he now founded . To show his 
gratitude, he made the .sons of Yao and Shun feudal lords over 
territories called T ang and YU (ft and ft), respectively. 

Yu, as ruler, desired to maintain the closest relations with 
his people, and caused to be hnng at the entrance to his court five 
instruments — a drum, a gong, a stone instrument, a bell, and a 
rattle. The drum was to anaounee the coming tji a caller who 
desired to discourse srith him upon any of the virtues which 
should adorn a monarch., Ry luting the gohg, he who dia- 
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appcoved of tlte king’s cosdnct could be admitted to audience. If 
any one had important news, or personal grievances to commnni* 
cate, he had bat to strike the stone instmment, or ring the Inril, 
as the case might be, in 
order to gain admittance; 
while the king was always 
ready to bear any appeal 
from the judicial decisions 
of his judges whenever he 
heard the sound of the 
rattle. These instrmnents 
kept Yu so very busy that, 
as historians inform os, he 
was always late at his mid- 
day meal. 

The discovery of in- 
toxicating .spirits has been traced to Yu’s time; but r*ti 
the discoverer, was dismissed from the public service by the 
sovereign, who said in the presence of his ministers: “The 
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day is coming when the liquor will cost someone a kingdom*** 
These prophetic words were fulfilled to the letter when the last 
ruler of his house came to the throne. 

As a monu- 
ment to his great- 
ness, Yu, in the 
fourth year of his 
reign, cast nine 
metal trijKxls( AH), 
and engraved de- 
scriptions of the 
Nine Region.s(A^) 
on each of them. 
These emhlems i f 
royalty, as the 
trifxxls have Ix-en 
regarded, w e r e 
then placed in the 
ancestral temple of 
Yu. 

As Yu was 
niiu ty-three years 
old when he came 
to the throne, he 
did not rule long before death put an end to his distinguished 
career in B.C. 2197. He w^as buried at Hui-ki, in Chekiang 
wliither he had gone to meet his nobles, 

Tlie Seign of Ch*i (S). — The Hsia Dynasty is wwthy of 
note for the fact that after Yu the throne ceased to l>e elective 
and became hereditary. No selfish motive, however, could he 
attributed to Yu. Kao Yu (« to whom he would have gladly 
resigned the throne, had died. As his owm son, Ch‘i (#> , inherited 
many of his kingly \drtues, it was but natural that the people, 
who had so much to say in the matter, should insist| as they did, 
upon Ch‘i*s inheriting the throne. Ch4*s reign was one of pros- 
perity and peace. 
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T‘ai K'ang (B.C. 2188-3159) . — As he was insolent in 
manner and given up to Inmting, T‘ai K‘ang (jkK)) the son of 
Ch‘i, was not competent to govern. The people .soon grew tired 
of him. Taking advantage of this condition'of things, I {^L.bis 
prime minister, placed himself at the head of a revolutionary 
mpvement during his master’s absence on a hunting trip, and 
preventetl the king from returning to his capital. T‘ai K.‘ang was 
therefore obliged to live in a neighiwuring town, where he sooa 
died. As his younger brother, who succeeded him. did not long 
survive, the throne was given to Hsiang his nephew. (B.C. 
2146-2118.) 

Hsiang. — In an attempt to regain the kingdom which he had 
lost, Hsiang was slain on the battlefield, and his queen, then preg- 
nant. had to flee for her life. She soon gave birth to a son. 
The mother and si)n lived in obscurity until the latter conquered 
the army of the usuri)er and returned with her to the capital 
where he was made king. This was Shao K.‘ang (B.C. 

2079--2().S7.) 

Chieh (ft) (B.C. 1818-1766). — Pas.sing over some eleven 
kings, of whose deeds very little has been recorded, we come to 
the days of the notorious Chieh, the seventeenth and last king of 
the house of Hsia. Chieh was a man of extraordinary strength, 
hut was no statesman. He conquered many tribes who had re- 
fused to submit to his authority ; hut his military achievements 
made him haughty, wilful, and cruel, and he became both extrav- 
agant and immoral. He refused to heed the advice of the wise, 
and spent his time among bad women, of whom Mei Hsi ijMtH) 
was the most notorious. 

Mei Hal . — Mei H.si w’a.'< beautiful but wicked. She had been 
given to Chieh as ransom by a noble whom the king had humbled. 
It is commonly believed that she was largely responsible for the 
downfall of the Hsia Dyna.sty. .According to tradition, there was 
a lake full of liquor in the palace of Chieh. At a gpven signal, 
three thousand persons jumped into this lake and drank like 
cattle, for the drunken conduct of such revelers was the principal 
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amusetnent of the king and his royal concubine. To please her 
an underground palace was built at an immense cost. Here 
Chieh enjoyed all kinds of vice by day and by night while the 
affairs of state were entirely neglected. 

Extra taxation had to be resorted to, in order to provide 
meatjs to meet the heavy expenditure of Chieh ; but this so 
alienated the hearts of the people that a rebellion was started by 
a virtuous noble named T‘ang (ii). Little resistance was possible, 
and Chieh, after having led a most wanton royal life for fifty- 
three years, died (B.C. 1764) in exile at Nan-ch‘ao (MR), now 
in the eastern part of Anhui province. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TKi aKAira dtvasty 

(B.C. 

T'ang, the rounder of the Dyneety.— T‘ang (»), who was 

said to have descended from Ch'i (*), minister of education under 
Shun, was the founder of the Shang (■) Dynasty, named after the 
principality which Ch'i had bestowed on 
him for his services. Po was the 

capital of this new family of rulers. The 
battle of MingT'iao which resulted 

in the overthrow of Chieh, gave T'ang the 
title of “ Succes.sful,” or Ch'eng T'ang 
OEM). In fact, his revolution was the first 
successful one recorded in Chine.se hi.story. 

It is stated that be never felt happy after- ^ 
wards, because he feared that his action in 
taking up arras against Chieh, his sover- 
eign . might be viewed by succeeding ages in the light of a usur- 
pation. One of his ministers tried, by an able address, to con- 
vince hint that what he did was in strict 
accord with the will of Heaven, since 
Chieh had sinned against Heaven and 
man. This view is fully shared by Con- 
fucian scholars, who ilWt only exonerate 
T'ang, but rank him with the celebrated 
rulers of antiquity. 

A fearful drought commenced in the 
second year of T'ang ’s reign and lasted 
seven years. The suffering among the 
people was beyond description. Money 
was coined and freely distributed among 
the poor, but this hardly relieved the 
situation. Having exhausted all meaiui^ 
in his poweTi T'ang finally appealed to 
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God by going to a mulbcrrj^ grove and there offering his prayer. 
He confessed his sins and offered his own life for the benefit of 
the people. “ Oo not destroy my people,” said he, ‘‘ because of 
my sins ! ” The reply to his prayer was a copious rain, T'ang 
iRras so much delighted with the result of the appeal to Heaven, 
that he composed a new hymn to which he gave the name of 
” Mulberry Grove ' ’ (ii lie 2. M). 




■IiIKav, 



We undoubtedly owe the 
custom of putting an inscription 
on a utensil to T‘ang, whose 
motto on his’jbath ttib is often 
admired for its beauty, and 
memorized by every Chinese 
school boN • 

T ai Chia (B C 1763— 
1720) . — T‘aiig\s son having 
died Ixfore him, T'ai Chia Cjk V), 
his grandson, [came to the throne 
after his death. This .sovereign 
w’as weak and^wasscH)!! led astray 
by bad ministers. Fortunately 
for him and the dynasty, 1 Yin 
CP’ P f who had placed the crown 
upon the head of T*ang, was 
close at hand. Several times he 
remonstrated with the young 
ruler by calling attention to theg<x>d qualities which distinguished 
T‘ang and the causes of the downfall of the Hsia Dynasty. To all 
this, T‘ai Chia turned a deaf ear. I Yin, wdjo preferred to commit 
an irregularity rather than .see the empire fall to pieces through 
the follies of 1 ^ai Chia, made up his mind to take strong measures. 
T‘ai Chia was dethroned and made to live near the tomb of T*ang, 
while I Yin assumed the exercise of royal functions in the capacity 
of regent. This unprecedented action on the part of I Yin had a 
most salutary effect, for the change of environment worked a 
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complete reformation in T'ai Chia, ^ho returned at the end of 
three years to Po, a thoroughly repentant man and competent 
ruler. To him I Yin gladly restored all royal powers. It was 
this act of I Yin rather than his services in building up an empire 
that has made him immortal. Whether he did right in tempo- 
rarily dethroning the king was open to question, until aJ&nal 
verdict was rendered by Mencius who thought that his ends amply 
justified his means.' This historical event attests the extent of 
the power exercised by a prime minister in those days. 

Tnainfer of the 
Oapital to Tin.— 

The removal of the 
capital to Yin (K). 
rendered desirable by 
the frequent overflows 
of the Yellow River, 
took place in the year 
B.C. 1401. The peo- 
ple at first were un- 
willing to make the 
change and it became 
necessary' for P‘an 
Keng (ft ft), the six- 
teenth king of the 
Sbang Dynasty, to explain in writing the reasons for the under- 
taking. His eloquence overcame the opposition. Hencfforth 
the dynasty is known as Yin instead of Shang. P‘an Keng’s 
contributions to Chinese literature have been preserved in the 
Book of Records. In the new capital, he began a new govern- 
ment, and, by imitating the methods of T*ang, was able to restore 
for a brief time the declining fortunes of his bouse. 

Wtt Tiiig (B.C. 1884-1865).— Wu Ting, the fourth tvker 
after P‘an Keng, is famous for two &ings, — the way in whidi he 
obtained the services of an able minister and the expedition he 
led against the Tartars. 
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According to tradition, Wu Ting T) never spoke a word 
during the time of mourning, but permitted Kan P‘an CH* ||), his 
prime minister, to manage the state affairs for him. When the 
mourning was over, Kan P*an resigned on account of age. To 
find a successor to such a brilliant man was no easy task. Wu 
Ting, therefore, appealed to God, and a man was revealed to him 
in a dream. 

He made a picture of the man of his dream and ordered a 
search to be made for him. A mason was at length found who 
answered the description given and who was at once ushered be- 
fore Wu Ting. The king was very much pleased with the words 
of the mason and made him prime minister at once. Thi.s man 
was Fu Yiieh (HR). Modern historians tliink that Wu Ting 
had known Fu Yiieh well, and that the dream was a mere pretense 
on the part of the king who did not wish to raise a mason to so 
important an office as that of prime minister without some Ix^tter 
excuse than liis ow^n knowdedge of the man. Imi Yinh, Innvcver, 
proved to be the right man for the place ; for, tinder his guidance, 
the country pro.spered wdthin and was respected without. 

In the year B.C. 1293 there was an exiKdition sent ;fgain.st 
the Land of the Demon (A :^F), commonly believed to be the 
Tartars. This w^ar lasted three years, and resulted in a tein{Kirary 
lease of new' life to the Yin Dynasty. Nobles again flocked into 
the court of Wu Ting wdth tribute. Unfortunately Wu Ting’s 
successors were not able to check tlie rising power of a w'esli^rn 
state which reached its zenith in 1122. 

Tlie Heign of Chou (B.C. 1154«1123). — The Yin Dynasty 
ended with a tyrant, the twenty-fourth king. His name was Chou 
(If). He was a talented man, but utterly with< ut principle. In 
character, he very much resembled Chieh, the last ruler of the 
house of Hsia. Like him, Chou wa.s aided to a great extent in the 
practice of vice by a woman. Her name was Ta Chi (R B . When 
he heard of this beauty, he led an army to attack her father, a 
noble of Su (R), and compelled him to surrender her as a con* 
cubine to the sovereign. Chou sociii iKrcaine a helpless slave to 
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her wicked will. She evidently took no fancy to an underground 
palace. To satisfy her vanity Chou constructed the Deer^Tower’’ 
(MS)! the highest structure known in his day. The work was 
completed in sev.*n years and cost an incrediVilc amount of money. 
Unfortunately, this great architectural work perished with Cbou^ 
who set fire to it and burned himself to death, when he saw no 
hope for himself. 

Chou, who w'as even worse than Chieh, |>erniitted Ta Chi to 
interfere with the management of his government, for she was 
the hen that heralds the dawn of the day * ’ (4fc H SJ H). To seal 
the lips of the timid, she caused all those who ventured to 
remonstrate with the king to lie put to death hy making them 
climb up a red-hot copper pillar. Even the uncle of the king lost 
his life. 

Desertion and reliellion wxre the order of the day. Eight 
hundred nobles joined the flag of Chou Fa (Hi #), wdioseown army 
numbered only three thousand men. Chou was not a man who 
would give up his kingdom without a .struggle. An immense army 
was raised and the last stand was made at Mu Yieh (ft The 
royal Soldiers refused to fight and the result was the death of Chou 
and the end of the Yin Dvnastv. 
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CHAPTER V 
TBS OBOV STNA8TT 

(B.C. iiaa— ass.) 

Introduction. — The Chou Dynasty marks the beginning of 
a new epoch in Chinese history. With it the real authentic 
history begins. lu it are to be found the origins and principles of 
Chinese civilization. The Chou Dynasty was to the Empire what 
Greece was to Europe ; for most of the customs, laws, and 
institutions which we see to-day have been handed down from 
this period. Its historj', embracing a period of 867 years, 
resembles the history of Europe during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The rise and development of philosophies 
during this period have also rendered the name of Chou particu- 
larly memorable. For the .«ake of convenience, this longest 
Chinese dynasty may be divided into three periods ; the first 
embraces the rise of the dynasty and down to the removal of its 
capital to the East ; the second, the age of Feudalism ; aad the 
third, the age of the Seven States. 

The Rise of Chou 

Its Early History. — The founder of the Chou Dynasty, 
Wu, the Military King (A3E), was of distinguished ancestry, 
being a descendant of Cb‘i (jK), minister of agriculture under 
Shun. One of Ch‘i’s descendants, Pu-kuh CfM) by name, 
during the reign of T‘ai K‘ang (B.C. 2188-2159) introduced the 
art of ag riculture among the savage tribes in what is now the 
modern provinces of Sliensi and kansuh and built a town at Kn 
(lii). Here his family continued to live in peace for” hundreds of 
years. In the year 1326 B.C., Tan-fu (Mft), having been 
harassed by the constant incurdons (A the barbarians, mi|^ted 
eastward to Chi (B), now Chi-.san district of Shensi, and gave 
this new settlement the name of Chott. Through the labonrs of 
a succession of good men who succeeded Tan-fu (tLft), this little 
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town in time became the 
centre at civilkation. Its 
growth was most rapid. By 
the time of Wen Wang 
(5t 3E), father of the founder 
of the dynasty, it was a city 
of far greater importance 
than the capital of the 
empire, for it was the capital 
of “two-thirds of the 
empire.*’ The fruits of 
his benevolent government 
were finally reaped by his 
son, Wu Wang, or “ Military 
King.” 

Wu Wang. — Having ascended the throne, made vacant by 
the death of Chou, amid the acclamations of the nobles who had 
allied themselves with him, Wu Wang set himself to organise a 
peaceful government. His first act was to set at liberty the un* 
happy men who had l)een imprisoned by Chou for no fault of theirs. 
Among them was one named Chi-tze who was Chou’s uncle, 

and a man of great learning. He explained the rules of govern* 
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ment 'A and then escaped to Cotea, where he was elected tuler. 
He evidently had no desire of becoming an official under the nesdly 
established dynasty. By order of the king, Ta Chi (It Ql, who 
had caused so many innocent men and women to be put deldLh, 
paM the penalty with her life. The immense storei of grain 
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which had been stored by Chou and the treasures he had accumu- 
lated were distributed to the poor. Soldiers were disbanded; 
horses and oxen given to farmers for agricultural purposes ; schools 
established ; and houses built for the old. A new city was laid 
out at Hao (•), which was henceforth the capital of the empire. 
Wu Wang died at the age of ninety-three, after having ruled as 
king for seven years. 

Duke cf Chou. — Of the inunerous great men who adorned the 
court of Wu Wang, the Duke of Chou, his younger brother, must 
be given the first place. It was he who coinpktcd what had bcin 
left undone by W'u Wang, for the latter’s death left a hoy of thir- 
teen on the throne, and the re- 
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spciisibilily of the goveimiient 
re.stecl with the Duke who was 
the regent. As a statesman and 
law'vcr, he wrote the Classic, 
known as “The Rites of Chou/’ 
which is a permanent monument 
to his greatness ; as a general, he 
crusheda most stubl;orn relArllion 
headed by \Vu Keng son of 

Chou, and aided by other uncle.s 
of the l)o\ -king, wliom Wu Wang 
hadajpixdnted to most responsible 
positions; and as a philosopher, 
succeeding ages have pronounced 
him to be second only to Con- 
fneius. The name of this man 
is closely associated with the 


early institutions of the Chou Dynasty. 


Bivisioiis of the Empire. — The feudal system was undoubted- 
ly an outcome of the tribal government of the early ages. It ex- 
isted during the Hsia and Sbang Dynasties, but the Duke of Chou 
perfected it by the introduction of the five orders of nobility, 
which are dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts and barons. A duke or 
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a marquis was entitled to rule over a territory 100 li square; an 
earl, 70 li square; and a viscount or baron, 50 li square. These 
were classified as the first, second, and third class states respective- 
ly. States, whose area was less than 50 li square, had no direct 
representation at the court of the king and were obliged to send 
their triliute through a neighbouring first -class state. There were 
nine regions in the empire each 1,000 //square. With the excep- 
tion of the territory reserved as the domain of the king, each region 
contained 30 first-class, 60 second-class, and 120 third-class 
states, or a total of 210 feudal suites. The domain of the king was 
divided among the executive ministers of his court and included 
nine first-class, twenty-one second-class, and sixty-three third- 
cla.ss states, .^t the lieginning of the Chou Dynasty, the total 
numlier of feudal states was 1,773. Subsequent civil w'ars among 
the.se states finally reduced this numlier to seven. The establish- 
ment of the first centralized empire by Shih Huangti (ttA*), of 
Ts‘in lirought alnnit the end of this sy.stem (B.C. 221). 

Whatever may lie the opinion of succeeding ages concerning this 
system, the Chou Dynasty reaped much lienefit from “ the wall of 
feudal .'.tates around the Mouse of the King ’’ (If HA it J9l nil 3E9U, 
built by the Duke of Chou. It was the armies of these states that 
•savetl it from the horrors of a barliarian invasion ; and, when its 
power had sunk to the lowest ebb, it was the jealousy among them 
that prolonged its existence. 

Oovemment. — of the political institutions of the two preced- 
ing dynasties, we know verj- little. The highest officials under 
the kings of the Chou Dynasty were the Grand Tutor, the Grand 
In.structor, and the (irand Guardian, with an assistant under 
each. Their offices were purely didactic. The administration of 
the government was entrusted to a cabinet consisting of the hea^ 
of the following six departments : the Heavenly Minister (3C W) 
or Minister of the Interior, the Earthly Minister (JtUT) or Minister 
of the Treasury, the Spring Minister (♦ t) or Minister of Rites 
and Religion, the Summer Minister (R ID or Minister of War, 
the Autumn Minister (ft V) or Minister of Jurisprudence, ^ 
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Winter Minister t) or Minister of Works. Bach cabinet, 
minister had a corps of sixty subordinate officers under him. The 
total number of executive officers, therefore, was 360, correspond- 
ing to the number of heavenly bodies known at that time. 

Outside. of the domain of the 
king, feudal chiefs were appointed. 

They were of different grades, and 
the number of states subject to their 
supervisor)' power varied from five, 
for one of the lowest grade, to 210 
for one of the highest grade, or 
Lord of a Region. The Lords of 
Regions were themselves placed 
under the two Grand Dukes Chow 
(H ^i') and Chao (B . the former 
having jurisdiction over all the states east, and the latter over all 
those west of Shen (Kt), now Shenchow t il Honan (W JH). 

Taxation. — Soon after the reduction of the waters by Yu, 
a system of taxation was inaugurated, known as the ‘‘Tribute 
System ” (M it). This .system was in oj>eration during the'Hsia 
Dynasty. Each able-bodied man received fifty mow of land from 
the government and was to pay to it as tax the protlnce of five 
mow. The Shang Dyna.sty substituted for this system what i.s 
called the “ Aid Sy.stem ” (JR ^). This sy.stein required all land 
that could be cultivated to l»e dividetl into lots of 630 mow each, 
which was suixiivided into squares of seventy mou' each, and allot- 
ted to eight families on the condition that they were to cultivate 
the square in the centre of the lot in common, and give the 
produce to the government as tax. The plan of division is best 
illustrated by the character ^I^Cchin), hence its name Chin T‘ien 
(#n). ^^Tien enclosed thus B, we see there are nine squares 
with one in the centre and the rest surrounding it. The system 
adopted l)y the Chou Dynasty was a combination of the two, the 
“tribute system” for the more crowded cities and the “aid 
syrtem” for the outlying districts. The Chou people were also 
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taxed by labour, the length of time during which a man had to 
work for the government varying according to the condition of the 
crop of each year. 

Military Eqiiipme&t.--Under the Chou Dynasty the burden 
of military equipment rested entirely on the farmers. Every 
sixty-four chin (#), or a tien (ti) of 512 families, was required to 
furnish four horses, one chariot, three charioteers, seventy-two 
foot soldiers and tweaty-five other men. The king’s domain was 



^ tidoue Drum* of the Chou Dynanly. Confucimi Temple. Peking. 

composed of 64,000 chin, hence its military strength was estimated 
at 10.0<X) chariots. For this rea.son, his realm is spoken of as a 
state of 10,000 chariots. The standing army of such a state was 
made up of six army corps, each of 12,500 officers and men; that 
of a first-class feudal state of three ; that of a second-class state of 
two; and that of a third-cla.ss state of one. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CHOU DYNASTY (Conitnued) 


Beig:n of Mu 
Wang.— The Chou 
Dynasty is famous 
for several able 
rulers immediately 
after its founder. 
This line was 
broken when Mu 
Wang («=£), the 
fifth king, came to 
the throne (B.C. 
1001—947). He 
was more ainhi- 
tiousthan wise. In 
the height of his 
passion for con- 
quests, he led an 
immense a r in y 
against the Dog 
Barbarians 
in the western part 
of the province of 
Shensi. This ex- 
pedition must have 
been a failure, for 
he brought back 
only four white 
wolves and four 
white deer. Un- 
intentionally, he 
thus sowed the 


Its Decapknck 
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seed of hatred which culminated in an invasion of China in B.C. 
771. Before he had time to return to the capital, a rebellion 
broke out in the south (in the northern part of the present Anhui 
province). A forced march was made. Hearing of the approach 
of the royal army, the rebels soon dispersed, and the rebellion 
died a natural death ; but the expenditure incurred by the king 
was already too large. As a consequence, a most infamous 
system was introduced to obtain money. This was a plan provid- 
ing for the remission of punishments by pecuniary payments. 
The practice was not new, but it was now introduced on an 
enlarged scale. 

The Government of the Two Grand Dnkea.— Li Wang 

(alD, the fifth king after Mu VV^ang, ( B.C. 878 — 827), was a 
depravcil man. His mi.sgovernment stirred up discontent 
throughout the empire, and nobles refu-sed to bring presents to 
the court. To make things worse, he tried to muzzle public 
opinion by the appointment of priests as detectives, and by put- 
ting all who ventured to criticise his government to death. This 
ha.stcned the breaking out of a rebellion; and. in 842 B.C., Li 
W'aifg (K 3E) had to flee to Chi (R) in Shensi. For a time there 
wa.s no king in China, and the government was in the hands of 
the (Jrand Dukes Chou and Chao^RB — This period is 
known in Chinese history as Kung-ho or the “ Joined 

Peace,’’ and was continued till the death of Li Wang. 

Th« Restoration (RC. 827— 782).— The death of Li Wang 
left his son, Hsiian Wang tXiE), prepared to cope with the 
critical situation which confronted the Chous. He had evidently 
learned a good lesson from the misfortunes that had come upon 
his father. Placing himself under the guidance of experienced 
statesmen, he .soon saw' the return of better da}T!i. The internal 
conditions improved and his arms were successful everywhere. 
Barbarians were driven out of China, and most of the nobles 
returned to their allegiance to the house of Chou. 

Not only did Hsiian Wang haiNei good ministers, but he also 
had a good queen, Chiang-hon (RR), who to-day ranks among 
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the greatest women of antiquity. It is stated that the king was 
leas energetic when he saw that his state was in a better condition. 
He began to rise late and was indifferent to the affairs of state. 
No advice from ministers was heeded; but finally Chiang-hou 
hit upon an expedient which proved successful. One morning 
she deprived herself of all emblems of royalty, aud sent word to 
Hsuan Wang that she was no longer worthy to be his queen, 
since she had failed to prevent him from falling into the evils 
which would ultimately bring his government into difficulties. 

Beign of Tu Wang (B.C. 781 — 771 ).— Unfortunately 
Hshan Wang did not have a good son. He was succeeded l)y Yu 
Wang (tt aE) , in whose reign of eleven years we see the records 
of Chieh and Chou repeated. Like them, Yu Wang was 
completely under the influence of a beauty. By a well-planned 
coup d'etat (stroke of policy ) this woman had the queen de- 
graded and the crown prince disinherited in favour of herself and 
her son. This was the infamous Po-ssu 10,), who.se smile cost 
Yu Wang his crown and his life. Tradition says that she was 
hard to please, and that the king tried every means in his power 
to make her smile, but without success. He at length thought 
of a scheme. He had all the beacons lighted, which, it must be 
remembered, was to be done only as a signal for the nobles to 
come to the defence of their overlord. The loyal nobles respond- 
ed promptly with what forces they were able to collect at short 
notice. To their dismay they discovered that no danger existed 
and that the whole thing was but a false cry' of “wolf.” Yu 
Wang was indeed successful, for he saw a smile on the face of 
Po-ssfi. The mistake he thus made, however, wa.s a fatal one. 
Not lorig afterwards his empire was invaded by the barbarians 
known as the Jung (* «) . As the country wa.s by no means 
prepared for the attack, the king lighted the beacons again, but 
no one responded. The capital was easily taken and Yu Wang 
slain at the foot of Li Shan {atfi). For this invasion Po-safi 
alone was responsible, these 'barlwrians having invaded China 
at the invitation of the Marquis Sh€n (4i), lathct of the former 
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queen. In the court of this marquis, the disinherited crown 
prince had sought refuge. Instead of surrendering the unhappy 
exile, the marquis allied himself with the Dog Jung to make war 
on Yu Wang. 

SemoTal of the Capital. — For a time the barbarians were 
permitted to plunder the country, but the allied troops of the 
more powerful nobles finally drove them outside of China. The 
vacant throne was then restored by the allies to the disinherited 
crown prince. The dynastic title of the new king was P'ing 
Wang (1* aE), or “ The Pacifier ; ” but he was not worthy of the 
name. No .sooner did he come to the throne than he transferred 
the seat of government to “The Eastern Metropolb,” in Lo- 
yang, Honan (tt 0, M iM), a city built by the famous Duke of 
Chou, and hitherto used as the place for meeting the nobles, be- 
cause of its central location. Henceforth the dynasty was known 
as “ The Eastern Chou." With this event, which took place in 
770 B.C., a period of weakness came upon the Chou Dynasty. 
During the remainder of some 500 years, it existed in name only. 
The weaker feudal states were an easy prey for the more powerful 
nobles who only acknowledged allegiance to the king so long 
as it suited them. The China of this period may be described as 
an Empire partitioned amongst the nobles. 

Savag« Tribes. — We have seen that the removal of the 
capital to the east was due entirely to a dread of the growing 
power of the savage tribes in the west. These were not the only 
barbarians which exi.sted then. Their kindred in the North and 
in the South also made constant inroads into China. The weak- 
ness of the reigning house was most favourable to their growth. 
As the Chou Dynasty was not able to defend the country, the task 
fell to the lot of the nobles. Fortunately for China and the 
Chinese, the Mongolian Tartars were not strong enough then to 
harass the northern border, or they would have made short work 
of a weakened China. 

Jibori(inMt.~'The rulers of the Chou Dynasty never troulded 
themselves much about the t^rigines. As long as they 
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remained quiet, they were always permitted to retain their customs 
and land in the heart of the empire. They were scattered here 
and there among feudal states. For .several centuries, they re- 
mained uninfluenced by Chine.se civilization. They were most 
numerous in Shen.si, Shansi and Chihli. In view of their love of 
war, they became very valuable t(K>ls of the feudal .states; but, as 
the latter grew .stronger, they were eitiier conquered or di.sap- 
peared through as.sinulation Tho.se in the Hu-kuang provinces 
formed them.selves into a nation known as Ch'u (*), which, 
during the decadence of the Chou Dyn.isty, was a stantling menace 
to the peace of the Chine.se Empire as it then e.xi.sted. More 
space will be devoted to the growth and power of thi.s state in the 
proper place. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CHOW OTNABTY (Continued) 

The Age op Fkitdausm 

lotrodnctioii.— The Feudalism of China furnishes a most 
important study. The liest record of this i)eriod ha.s lieen preserv- 
ed in the Spring and .Autumn Classic dating^ from B.C. 

722 to 481, a work said to have ljee<i edited by Confucius. It is 
largely a record of civil wars among the feudal states, which the 
king was jxiwerless to prevent. Annexations of weaker states by 
stronger ones were of frequent occurrence. Of 1,7 73 .states created 
by the founder of thi.s Chou Dynasty, only one hundred and sixty 
were left; and of this nnmljcr only twelve were of importance. 
The rc.st merely rallied under the flags of their leaders until they 
were swallowed up. 

Interstate Belations. — In times of peace an exchange of en- 
voys was not uncommon, though none was ever appointed to 
reside at the capital of a friendly state. Free transit through a 
third stale and iiersonal immunity were among the privileges en- 
jt>yed l>y a diplomatic agent. An iu.sult to such an agent was 
.sometimes a sufficient cau.se for declaring war. A lame envoy 
was once subjected to ridicule at the court of the state to which he 
was .sent. In the war that ensued the offending state w'as bitten 
and the envoy, who was now the com niander-in -chief of the in- 
vading army, demiiuded, as a condition of peace, the surrender of 
the mother of the defeated prince a.s hostage, since she was 
thought to have l)cea among the women who laughed at him on 
Jiis former peaceful mi.ssion. A peace concluded under the walls 
of the capital of a defeate<l state was considered an unnsual 
humiliation, while a sheep, pre.sented by a defeated ruler in 
person and half naked, was a sign of submission. The desire for 
leadership and preeminence (f| ft) was the cause of many a bloody 
war between rival states. Ch‘u (ft^, as we have already seen, 
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was always looking for opportunities of conquest. To defeat 
Cli‘u, therefore, was the stepping-stone to supremacy. In times 
of need a state was obliged to go to the rescue of a friendly 
neighbor that looked to it for leadership. 

The Five Supreme Powers.— It seems there were five 
states more powerful than the rest. As to which they were 
historians never agree. The following states are certainly worthy 
of mention. 

Chi (•). — The State of Chi (J|), embracing the larger part 
of the present province of Shantung with its capital at Lin-TsO 
(MM), now in Ching-chow-fu (WfHM), came into prominence 
through the efforts of Duke Huan iM&>. Before his time, Chi 
was the scene of internal disorder and murder. In consequence 
of a disputed succe.ssion Duke Huan put his half-brother to death. 
A devoted friend of the latter was Kw'an Chung (9 w'ho shot 
an arrow at Duke Huan, but it was arrested by the hook of the 
Duke’s girdle. Duke Huau, however, was more than ready, 
when he came to the throne, to forgive this would-be assassin. 
He make Kwan Chung his prime minister. The finances of Chi 
were then in a very ted condition and the army was far' from 
efficient. Kwan Chung soon proved his worth. He established 
a salt monopoly: encouraged commerce; opened iron mines; and 
reorganized the existing army. In a few years the internal con- 
ditions improved and Chi w'as looked to by neighbouring .states as 
their leader in time of peace and their protector in time of war. 
Duke Huan was now in a position to enter upon a war of conquest. 
What he needed was a pretext that would receive universal 
approval. He did not wait long for such a pretext. The king was 
too weak to enforce his authority and was more than glad to be- 
friend any one of his vassals who could do it for him. Dukg 
Huan was the man. His army was soon seen in what is now the 
province of Chihli punishing the northern tribes for their disre- 
spect to the reigning house of China. Nobles who refused to 
acknowledge his supremacy shared the same fate. He reached 
the climax of his glory when he succeeded in bringing the state of 
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Ch‘u (Ji) over to his side. He led an expedition consisting of his 
own army and the picked armies of his allies against Ch‘u, for 
the alleged reason that the latter state had failed to present to the 
royal court a certain kind of plant, which grew in that territory 
<• ^ flt). Ch‘n preferred to agree to a condition so easy to 

fulfil rather than go to war, and so a treaty of peace was signed at 
Chao-ling <8 HI). 

With the death of Kwan Chtmg the days of conquests and 
supremacy seemed to have endetl in Chi. Two years later, Duke 
Huan himself died., leaving a numerous progeny. The latter 
quarrelled over the throne, and through their follies, the leader- 
ship among the .states was forever lo.st to Chi. The success of 
Duke Huah had its effect upon the neighl>ouring .states. Among 
the nobles who tried to follow his footsteps, was Duke H.siang 
of Sung &), who made a pretty good start, but received a 

crushing defeat at the hands of Ch*u. 

Chin iff) . — This feudal state occupie<l the we.stern part of 
Shansi. The defeat of Duke Hsiang of Sung gave Ch‘ua freehand 
in the ]K)litical affairs of China. She “absorbed all the Hsis* 
aloivfi Han Yang “ (ft M tk M, X K ft ;£) , and her sway extended 
over the whole of Shantung and part of Honan. She was a terror 
in the domain of the king of the Chou until Chin aro.se. Duke 
Wen of Chin (ft2fc&) pas.sed his early days in exile, travelling 
from state to state. When he was in Ch‘u, a feast was given in 
his honour by the Baron of Ch‘u. “ If you ever fiecome the ruler 
of your own state, what will you do in return for the favours I 
have shown you?” asked the Baron. Chun-^rh (ftJIP), afterw'atds 
Duke of Chin, replied that he really did not know what he could 
do in that case. “Of slaves, mistre.s.ses, precious stones, and 
silks,” he added, “ your honour has had more than enough ; and 
‘feathers, leather, and ivory are the produce of your soil; bat- 
should it ever Itecome my good luck to meet your honour in the 
battlefield at the head of an opposing army, I .shall order a retreat 

* H«i wa« the Duruuiie of Chon. Pendal states bearing this nssne were 
spoken of as the Hsis in Uie Spring and Autnmn Classic. 
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of thirty /i, in consideration of what you have done for me. And 
should you insist on further advance, I will certainly make a 
stand.” These remarks of this ambitious young man offended 
many of the ministers of the baron, who advised him to kill 
Chun-erh: but their advice was rejected as cowardly. The baron 
evidently little thought that Chnn-<'rh would ever ablfc to 
realize his ambition. But Duke Wen of Chin fulfilled his promi.se 
to the letter when he met the army of Ch'u at Cln'‘ng-p‘u (4Eil>, 
632 B.C. He crippled the military stretigth of Ch‘u for nearly 
half a century. The battle of Ch«’-ng-p‘u is especially memorable 
because one of the generals of Chin had the chariot hor.ses cover- 
ed with tigers’ skins. Duke Wtm, being a inenil>er of the reign- 
ing family of Chou, stood in the closest relationship to the court 
at the ” Eastern Metropoli.s.” After his success at Cheng-p'u he 
was received in audience by the king, who loaded the royal 
“uncle”* (Mtt) with honours and present.'-. The prestige of 
Chin was maintained by succcssf>rs to Duke Wen for nearly two 
hundred years. 

Wu and Ydeh (ftH* . — The* next state, which was alile to 
weaken the stren^^th of Clru, wa.^ a new risini^ jM>wcr in the\s<>tith 
called Wu, occiipyinj 4 what i-s now the province of Kiatigsn. In 
the latter part of the sixth century B.C., a certain fuyilivc 
from justice made his way from Ch‘ii to Wiu where he was 
the first to teach the people how to u.se a how and arrow. 
He reorganized the army of Wii. W hat was left undone hy 
him was completed hy another military geniu.^' w!k» had fled 
in a .similar manner from Ch*u some .seventy years later. This was 
the famous Wu Tze-hsu ^ if), who.se father and elder brother 
had Ijeen wrongfully put to death t)y P‘ing Wang of Ch‘u 
His life H-as also in danger and so he fled to Wu. His iitarveh 
lous escape has often l>een acted on the Chinese stage, and his 
story is perliaps familiar to every Chinese schwihoy. He was 
just the man Wu needed. In 506 B.C., he entered the capital of 

♦ Duke Wen was thus addressed by the King. 
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Ch‘u at the head of a triumphant army, and had thfe remains of 
Ping Wang dug out and given 300 blows. 

Wu Tze-hsu certainly did much for his newly adopted state, 
which was now the leader in China. Her army overran the state 
of Yueh (tt), in the present Chekiang Province, and made it a 
va!)sal. Kou Chien (4j Bl), King of Yueh, knew well that he 
could rule only at the pleasure of Fu-cha (A*), King of Wu. 
Outwardly lie did everything to please Fu-cha, but at the same 
time went on with the reorganization of his own state. He made 
Fu-cha a present of Hsi-tze (W ^), the famous lieauty of the time. 
This had a most astonishing effect. The girl, who “ was washing 
silk by the side of a brotik in the morning and concubine of the king 
of Wu in the evening ” soon liecame the 

favourite of Fu-cha. The King of Wu paid no further attention to 
what was going on in Yueh. The year 472 R.C. saw' the down- 
fall of his state and his own death by suicide. Wu was added to 
the territory of Yueh, but the latter was finally conquered by 
Ch'u (*). 

Treaty -Making.— “ Treaties were always very solemn 
funclions. invariably accompanied In the sacrifice of a victim. A 
part of the victim, or of its blo<Ki, was thrown into a ditch in order 
that the spirit of the earth may l>ear witness to the deed; the re.st 
of the blood was ntblicd uixm the lips of the parties concerned, and 
also .scattered upon the documents by way of imprecation; some- 
times, however, the imprecations instead of Iteing uttered, were 
specially written at the end of the treaty. Just as we .say ‘ the ink 
was .scarcely dry iR'fore, etc., etc.. ’ the ancients u.sed to .say ‘ the 
Idood of the victim was .scarcely dry licfc»re. etc., etc.’ "* 

The most famous treaty ever recorded was that of 546 B.C-, 
concluded by the leading states of Chin, Ch‘u, Chi and Tsin at tl^c 
Court of Sung (Stt), a feudal state of second rank in what is now 
the province of Honan. Thi.s was a sort of Hague Conference ” 
providing for a cessation of armaments. 


(Parker’s ” Ancient China Simplified.") 
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WBT&n , — The arn^ies of the various feudal princes consisted 
principally of charioteers and foot soldiers. We have seen that the 
strength and wealth of a state were measured by the number of war 
chariots it was able to place in the field. These were made of 
leather or wood; and their use, it would seem, dates as far back as 
1797 B.C. When in camp these chariots were often arranged in 
opposite rows with the ends of their shafts meeting above, so as to 
form a “ shaft gate,” over which a flag was kept flying. No men- 
tion is made of cavalry during the true feudal time. In fact this 
arm of military service w'as only introduced into China by Semi- 
Tartar states about the year 3ti7 B.C., after which no more war 
chariots were used. 

Besides the war chariot.s, 
more comfortable conveyance.s 
drawn l)y hor.ses or oxen were 
also in u.se. An eight-horse 
carriage or cart was the style 
used by a king. Confucius, in 
his famous travels, employed 
a two-hor.se carriage which was 
always driven by one of his 
disciples. 

The offensive weapons of the warriors consisted of knives (JJ), 
swords (ff), halberds (^f), spears (dt), pole-axes (M), and lances 
with crescent-shaped blades on the side (H). These were all made 
of copper. Bows and arrows, much the same as those of to-day, 
were also used. The defensive wea^wns were shields, cuira.sses 
made of skins of rhino^roses (JPV), and helmets made of 
skins or copper. The soldiers marched to the sound of a 
drum and retreated at the sound of a gong. Before settiiig out 
cm an expedition, it was customary to rub the regimental 
drum with the blocx! of a victim, and to show the number of en- 
emies slain, their left ears, instead of their heads, were often cut 
off by the victors. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THK CHOU DYHA8TT (Coniinurd) 

* Thk Agk of the Seven States 

End of Feudal Leadership.— In the preceding chapter we 
have seen how the Chou Dynasty, during the sixth and seventli 
centuries B.C., was able to maintain its shadow of power over the 
feudal states. The king always strove to cultivate the good will 
of the strongest state, l^ecatisc its military strength maintained 
his authority; the latter was no less happy to l>e under the 
protection of the royal sceptre, l>ecause his name gave it moral 
support. While this condition of affairs existed, both the king 
and the leading states reaped immense Ixmefit therefrom. But it 
could not exist always. The Chou Dynasty was now on the 
decline. The royal name had lost all its value; the royal domain 
had lieeii greatly reduced by occa.Monal grants of land for services 
rendered by the stronger states. Friendship with Chou w^as 
with6\it profit and so it was no longer sought. 

Civil Warfare within each State.— Fnrthennore, the 
national life bad assumed a new phase. It must l)e borne in 
mind that, under the feudal .system, the land fjranted by the king 
carried .sovereignty with it. liach feudal lord w'as .sovereign over 
his own domain which was suWivided into estates among his 
ministers. These ministers w-ere executive officials in time of 
peace and commanders in time of war. The .standing array of a 
noble was under his immediate control. The growth of estate- 
holders, as was inevitalde, always ct>rresponded to that of the 
state itself. So the strongest states had the most difficult internal 
problems to face. According to the saying at the time, “ the tail 
often became so large that it could not lie wagged at will.” 

As the predominant states exerci.sed the power of the king, 
.so the estate-holders exercised the power of a feudal lord. Civil 
warfare on a small scale charactefized the internal condition of 
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each st» c. Powerful estate-holders could depose their master 
whenever they pleased. This condition was especially true in 
Chin <•), the most powerful of the feudal states. It had grown 
so large that its duke was no longer able to maintain order. The 
three rival estate-holders in this state at length came to some 
kind of agreement, and the partition of Chin took place. To the 
three new states, the founders gave their resjwctive surnames of 
Wei (H) (since B.C. 340, also called Liang (St), Chao and 
Han (It). In 403 B.C. they were admitted into the family of 
feudal .states hy a decree of King Wei Lieh (jfi jQ i) of Chou, 
which was obtained for the mere asking. This partition was 
fatal to the existence of Chou. Had the .state of Chin remained 
intact, Ts‘in (1$) would never have come into {)rominence. As 
it w'as, division caused weakrjc.ss, and no one single .state was 
strong enough to check the eastward advance and aggrandizement 
of Ts‘in. 

The state of Ch‘i (J(f) .shared the fate of Chin in 389 B.C. 
T‘ien Ho (BW), who had two years before confined the Duke 
K'ang (K on an island in the .sea, now obtained royal 
recognition as Duke of Ch'i. This new state was al.so called T'ien 
Ch‘i (B Jl) to distinguish it from its predecessor, Cb‘i. 

The four newly founded states and three of the older .states, 
each repre.senting the amalgamation of a numlter of smaller ones, 
made up the Seven States, and this periorl o{ Chine.se history is 
known as the Age of the Seven States. The three older .states 
were Ts'in (i() in the We.st, Ch‘u (#) in the South and Yen (ft) 
in the North. 

Tsin. — Ts'in (ft) was first known in Chine.se hi.story as a 
fourth-class state. Out of gratitude to its chief for military aid in 
connexion with the transfer of the capital. P'ing Wang of Chou 
gave him permission to annex all territory west of Ch'i (ft), the 
earliest home of the dynasty. This easily raised T.s‘in to a first- 
class state, so far as the area was concerned, and brought it to the 
border of Chin (W). Chin was then the leader in the empire, and 
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as its way to the east was blocked, its rulers were obliged to aedc 
expansion in the west. Intermarriages between the ruliiH; houses 
of these two states were frequent, Init their wars were not few. 
The decline of the military prowess of Chin gave Ts'in access to 
the ffreat empire in the east. Once this door was opened there 
was nothing to arrest the tide of expansion which, checked in the 
west, had now Itegun to flow in the opposite direction. 

Duke Shiao (#41^) was a wonderful man. By introducing 
administrative reforms, he succeeded in building the foundation 
of the first centralized empire in China. The immetliate cause of 
the greatness of Ts‘in lay in the following facts: — 

1. The state was in a belter financial condition. The 
incessant civil warfare for a period of upwards of 2(X) years had 
cxhaiiste<i the treasuiies of most of the feudal states. Owing to 
her geographical jxjsition, Ts‘in had been obliged to remain 
outside the contest for supremacy. Her i>e(>ple alone could lx)ast 
of an uninterrupted peace of two centuries and a half. 

2. She emliraci^d the modern province of Shensi. “The 
girdles of streams and barriers of mountains” <919 H ili> formed a 
natural .stronghold which required but small garrisons to l^ecoine 
well-nigh imi)regnahle. From this stronghold, her generals could 
pour immense armies upon the plains on either side of the Yellow 
River. Furthermore, constant colli.sions wdth the w'estern 
barbarians had given her lictter .soldiers who could carry evei^"- 
thing liefore them. 

3. Her rulers had been able to employ the l)est genius of the 
time for the t>enefit of their country and people. Among the 
decrees issued by Duke Shiao, one is specially worthy of note* 
He not only granted official honours and lands to his own subjects^ 
but also invited able men from other states to come to the help 
of his government. In respoust to this call, many foreigners 
flocked to his courts It w^as these “ alien ministers ” (9 9) that 
helped build up a wealthy and powerful nation* 
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4* Her rulers had very little regard for the traditions of 
ages, but insisted on reforms as the needs arose. Among the new 
laws enforced by Duke Shiao w^re the following : “ Every family 
having two or more male meml)ers shall l>e liable to double 
taxation, and any one that is able to accumulate rice or silk by 
hard lalwir shall l>e exempt from the performance of manual 
laixmr ; but he who lK*coines jHKir tlirough indolence, shall l)e 
declared a slave.’’ No official positions were hereditary, nor 
were they confine<i to any favoured class. Military service was 
the only way to fame and prominence, and without a brilliant 
military record even ineinl>ers of the ruling liousc were debarred 
from holding offices under the chief of the state. 

Yen. — Yen was the territory given to Duke Chao ( by 
Wii Wang of Chon. Its earlier history iN not known. It was 
north of Ch‘i (#). During the period of strife between the 
leading states she took no })art wluUever in national affairs, and 
it was said of her in 539 ICC.: '‘She was never a strong jXAVer in 
spite of her numerous horses/' The year 284 ICC. is a memor- 
able one in her history, Ix'can.se one of her generals invaded.Ch'i 
and captured more than sixty cities. Her success, however, was 
only temporary. This afilc fieneral, Vueh-i <1111/ by name, was 
faLsely accu-sed of treason and was sttjierseded by a man of 
inferior ability. As a consequence, she was <ie)»rived of all the 
fruits of her former victory. She owed her integrity not to her 
owni standing army, but to her secluded jK>sition. The three 
stales of Chin stood f>et\veen her and the powerful Tsbii. The 
northern Tartars were not strong enough to liarass her. In fact, 
she had olilained a large tract of laud from them. 

SilSOS of the Seven Stetes. — oi the Seven States, or 
“Masculine Powers’’ as thc\ were then called. Ch'u (*) 

and Ts‘in (<t) each jwssessed a thitd of the empire, while the 
remaining third was divided among the other five states, Ch‘n 
was now master not only of the Hn-kuang. i^angsii and jwirts of 
Chekiang and Kiang.si provinces, as we now know them, but also 
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of most of the unknown territory down to the south sea. Ts*in 
was owner of Szechuen and had extended her power down to the 
southw'est towards Yunnan and Tiljet, and also far away to the 
northwest in Tartarland, ns far as the Great Wail at present 
extends. Yen was far away to the north, while Chi was in the 
extreme east. Of the “Three Chin,” Chao was the northern- 
must and Iarf;e.st, and Han the southernmost and .smallest. These 
three were open to attacks on all sides. The only remains of the 
old federal China were a few i>etty states scattered lietwecn the 
rivers S.sQ (■) and Huai (it). They were too simill to amount 
to anythin}', and were all w-aiting with folded hands to lie swallowed 
by this or that }(reat conqueror. The domain of the kinj' of Chon 
had l)een reduced to seven cities, now all embraced w’ithin the 
Prefecture of Honan in Honan Province. 

“ Perpendicular ” and “Horizontal" AlliancM — Ts‘in 
had liejiun to cast covet«>ns eyes on the immense territory that 
separated her from the Yellow Sea. To check her growing 
jK>wcr, it was necessary for the remaining six states to form a 
chain of north and .south alliances. The part\’ that advocated this 
p ilicy found in Soo Ts'in illdl> an able leader. They styled 
thetn.selvcs “ Perj>endicular rnioni.sts. " StK> Ts‘in travelled 

from one state to another tinlil he was made Prime Minister of all 
the Six States and fornud an alliance against Ts'in. At the same 
time there existed another jiarty who worked in the interest of 
Ts'in and who, by their ekx^uence, persuadetl the other states to 
make |)eace with Ts'in. They wanttd to form a line of east 
and west alliances, hence they called themselves “ Horizontal 
I'nioni.sts. ” This party w.as headed by Chang I t*®), a clas.s- 
mate of Soo Ts'in In other words, Soo Ts'in and his school 
may be called the War party ; while Chang I and his followers, the 
Peace party. These men flocked to the court of every state. 
When the war party came into powref* the armie.s of th^jsix states 
were fighting their common foe in Hie west ; but when the peace 
party directed affairs, their envoys , were seen at Hsien Yang 
(AM), the capital of Ts‘in, bearing tribute. Ts'in reaOy cared 
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very little for these talkers ; their generals did more practical work 
for her. By bribery, murder, and intrigues of all sorts, she was 
able to utilize one or more of the six states as a cat ’s paw to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire. In this manner, she exhausted the 
strength and treasure of her rivals, and gave herself a little rest 
whilst gathering more strength for the supreme effort. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THS FAKOTTB PHIL080PHXRS 

Introdnotion. — ^The most important event, which has 
rendered the Chou Dynasty especially conspicuous in Chinese 
history, is undoubtedly the birth of Confucius, the greatest of 
Chinese philosophers. A philosopher may lie descril>ed as a man 
who tries by his teaching to lay down general laws or principles. 
As a rule, philo.sophy iu the earlier times had a background of 
mystery, and Coufucianism is no exception. As Confucius was a 
disciple of Laotze (it ?-). the founder of Taoism, some knowledge 
of the latter system, cotipled with tl;at of the religious lieliefs and 
moral standard of the contemporary Chinese teachers, is necessary 
to a projKrr understanding of Confucianism. 

“ In the early days three groups of divinities were recogniz- 
ed — those of the heavens, the earth, and of man. Besides the.se, 
ancestral worship was largely practiced. Various kinds of 
.sacrifices were offered according to strictly enforced rituals at 
appointed times. Oracles were con.sultcd Itefore even the smallest 
undertakings." (Fal)er’s “China in the Light of History.”) 
The Ixilief in a.strolog>-, fortune-telling, and dreams was almost 
universal; but by the time of the Spring and Autumn Clas.sic 
considerable intellectual improvements had lieen made. “ The 
nation that listeneth to man is Ixmnd to rise; that which listeneth 
to gods is doomed to ruin ” (W » « « » IS, If t: « » I*). ” Tlie 

will of heaven is far off, but that of man near ; how can one claim 
knowledge of that which is l)eyond one’s reach ? S A, A H 

A, If 9r2tfl, 49 0 In £). These quotations suffice to show the 
intellectual tendency of the time. The thought thus expressed 
was later greatly magnified by Laotze in his famous Tao T€ 
Ching (AAtf). 

Taoimi. — “ Tao probably means impersonal Nature which 
permeates all things, and from which all things are evolved. 
According to the teaching of Laotae, true peace comes from 
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ceasing to strive and by living in harmony with the leadings of 
‘ Tao.’ The cause of disorder in the world is the development of 
what is artificial and unnatural, and the only remedy is a return to 
‘Tao’. ” (Pott s “A Sketch of Chinese History”) . His philosophy 
has been thoroughly understood by few, as it is l)e)'ond the com- 
prehension of the average Chinese. Tradition makes Laotze a 
librarian of the royal court of Chou. After the ct^mpletion of his 
philosophical work, he retired to an nnknown place leaving the 
all-important reform movement to lx; perfected by Confucius. 

Confucius. — C <> n - 

fncius was l»orn 551 B.C. 
in the feudal state t>f Lu, 
now a part of Shantung 
Province. .At fifteen his 
mind was set on learn- 
ing ; and at thirty, be 
sto<Kl firm in his convic- 
tions. In his twenty- 
second year, he Ijcgan 
his career as a teacher. 
In .501, Duke Ting (Jltii) 
of Ln made him mini.ster 
of justice an<l .acting 
prime minister. In the 
latter capacitv he acc«»m- 
panie<l Duke Ting (Jt &) 
to Chia Kn IP), where 
an interview had l)een 
arranged with the Chief 
of Ch‘i t4|). He advo- 
cated the policy that tlic 
only way to maintain 
peace is to be prepared for war, and at his retptest the Duke’s re- 
tinue. included two generals. The return of certain tracts of iatui 
w^hich had been occupied b>' Ch'i, crow’ned his diplomatic effort. 
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Cli‘i l>ecame jealous of Lu’s prosperity, and corrupted the 
Duke by a present of Iwautiful courtesans. Confucius then left Lu 
to seek emplpytuent at the courts of other nobles. He travelled 
from state to state but to no avail. At times his life was in danger. 
Seeing no further 
hope for himself, 
he returned to Lu 
and .s[>cnt his last 
days in literary 
work. He died 
in 479B.C. Since 
his death the 
world has come to 
understand h i s 
true worth. 

Ag« of Dark- 
ness. — It mu.st Iw 
liorne in mind 
that the states 
through which 
Confucius travel- 
led were shrouded in ignorance. The moral standard of the people 
was low. Between the states there were intrigues of all kinds. 
Polygamy among the nobles gave rise to endles.s trouble. Monarchs 
often lost their livc.s at the hands of their own children, and 
murder was frequently re.sorled to by an ambitious prince to put 
hi.s brothers or half-brothers out of the way. A famous cook, in 
order to obtain favour w'ith hi.s sovereign, killed hi.s own son aiid 
prepared hi.s flesh a.s food. It was not uncommon for the rulol* of 
a stronger state to wage war against a weaker one for the purpose 
of capturing a l)eautiful queen. If any reform was needed in a 
world of disorder and crimes of this kind, it certainly was in the 
matter of morality. 

Oonfae i n nl nm.-- Confucius never sought to explain anything 
new, but to reinstate the old in a j^re form. “ He sought to 
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gtiide liis fellownien by holding up to them the wis^dom and virtue 
of the ancients. His teaching was j^urely ethical and practical, 
confined to the daily life of man as a meml>er of the state and of 
his family. He spoke little of God and he avoided talking aliout 
the supernatural. For this reason it is often said that he cannot 
I)e called a religious teacher, but only a moral philosopher, and 
that Confucianism is rather a system of morality than religion/* 
Influence of ConfhcianienL—*' Among the virtues demand- 
ed by the Confucian ethics, propriety, reverence for tradition and 
filial piety are the most ini[H)rtant.’* The last esjKcially is the 
foundation u}X)n which have stood the social life and security 
of the Chinese government. Filial piety not only means dutiful l)e- 
haviour of children towards parents, hut it also includes loyalty to 
the government and respect for authority. Again, “ lack of bravery 
in battle is no true filially “ These precepts 

have moulded Chinese society for more tlian two thousand years. 
No other reformer has held such absolute sway over a great part 
of humanity for such a long pcntxl.'* rnfortunately Confucianism 
lias l>een corrupted to a great extent by the coiniuenlaries and 
interpretations r>f CIiu Hsi H) and liis school. These ann* 

mentaries and interpretations are black clouds in a U^autifui 
summer sky. 

Mencius. — Meucins was also l»orn \\\ the feudal state of hit 
(372 B.C. ). While Confucius did not c laim tol>e an originator hut 


only a transmitter, Mencius was an inde- 
pendent and <»riginai thinker. He i xfiound- 
ed the teachings of his great Master, and 
also added his own reflections on the nature 
of man. He held an extremely oplimistic 
view as to the original gocxlness of human 
nature, and lielieved that it was possible for 
man by his own efforts to reach the state of 
perfectiem. He is regarded In* the Chinese as 
being second only to Cotifucin.s.” (Pott’s “ A Sketch of Chinese 
History”) . 
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Sin-tit. — Siii'tze (S was also a follower of Confucius, but 
held a view entirely different from that of Mencius as regards the 
nature of man. According to him, human nature is bad, and it is 
only by living in accordance with the requirements of righteousness 
and politeness that man can Ijecome good. 

Mo-tse (R — This teacher was a native of the feudal state 
of Sung (StJ) ; but the dates of his birth and death are not known. 
He is said to have I)een one of the disciples of the Great Sage. 
While this lacks confirnialion, it is safe to say that he lived alx>ut 
the time of Confucius. His teaching is entirely antagoni.stic to 
Confucianism. The main point of contention was on the Funeral 
Rites. Confucianism is silent re.specting the immortality of the 
.soul, and considers death as the end of man, and funeral rites the 
last honour one can do to hi.s parents or sovereign. But according 
to Mo-tze there is something immortal after death, and funeral 
rites are a wa.ste of money. Perhaps he was right. He, however, 
mentioned no rec*tmj)ense for the gottd, or punishment for the bad. 
In other rcsjx;cts hi.s system is a close approximation at Chris- 
tianity. He taught .self-.sacrifice for the g<xxl of mankind and 
.sanctioned the “destruction of one’s self from head to foot for the 
l>encfit of the world." Hi.s system gained many adherents at one 
time, i)ut received a fatal blow at the hands of Mencius. His 
philosophical writings have l>een pre.served to the present day. 
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CHAPTER X 

AKOIXNT 80CXETT, EAWS AKS OtTSTOMS 

BiTisionB or CastoA — We have seen that the Chinese is prol>- 
ably a transplanted people and that our forefathers in times im- 
memorial came from Northwestern Asia and settled in the Yellow 
River basin. The original inhabitants were gradually conquered. 
Before they were admitted into full citizenship, or the “Hundred 
Families “ tW tt), they were commonly denoted by the term Min 
(JR), meaning the “ dark people.’’* The subject race was governed 
by a .system known as “ Hsing ” OM), a Penal Code, based 
more or less upon their e.xisting cu.stoms. while the settlers were 
governed by Li «), or ceremony. Li t®) teaches a man what 
he is expected to do; Hsing (K) what he is not expected to do. 
In other words, Li (®) is purely in.strnctive, while Hsing (JM) is 
prohibitive. According to Confucianism, the ideal government is 
one which is instructive in character, since by educating the 
people, there should l)e no need of punishing them. From him 
we learn that the fiv’e modes of punishment, viz., branding, cutting 
off the nose, cutting off the feet, ca.stration, and death, were in 
vogue even in the time of Shun (j|). 

Four classes of people were recognized in the days of the Chou 
rulers, viz., scholars, husbandmen, mechanics and merchants. A 
son necessarily followed the calling of his father. Only the 
scholars were eligible to government offices which were more or 
less hereditary. Thus the office holders and the educated formed 
the noble class and the rest were commoners. The saying of the 
time w'as “ no penal code was ever aliove a noble while no ritual 
was below a commoner ’’ (IW ± * * « T « A). It appears 
from the Spring and Autumn Cla.s.sic that the only punishments 
which were received by nobles of those days, according to the 
nature of their crimes, were death (ft), impri.sonment (1(1), and 
banishment (Ik). 

* These two Chinese terms are now uftd interchangeably. 
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Stmiiolui laid their Orig^ — The Chou Dynasty is common* 
ly credited with having introduced the custom of keeping eunuchs. 
The fact is, eunuchs had existed for centuries before the family be- 
came supreme in China. * ‘ This class of men seems to have originat- 
ed with the law’s severity rather than from the callous dtisil? 
on the part of any reigning house to secure a craven and hel{iiess 
medium and means for pandering to, and enjoying the plea.sures of 
the harem without fear of sexual intrigue. Criminals whose feet 
were cut off were usually employed as park-keepers, simply Ijecause 
there could lx: no inclination on their part to gad al)out and cha.se 
the game. Those who lo.st their no.ses were employed as isolated 
frontier pickets where no l)oys could jeer at them, and where the5' 
cotUd Ijetter survive their misfortune in quiet resignation. Those 
branded in the face were made gate-keepers, so that their livelihood 
was prepetually marked out for them. It is sufficiently obvious 
why the castrated were specially charged with the duty of serving 
females in a menial capacity. Eunuchs were so employed Ijecause 
they were already eunuchs 
by law.”* Since the 
abolition of the law, 197 
B.C., however, men have 
Ijeen purjxjsely made 
eunnehs in order that 
their services as meni- 
als could I)e conveniently 
rendered . 

Puhlioation of 
Written Laws.— W h i 1 e 

various forms of punish- 
ment had Ijeen provided 

for, there had been no rm ch'*n 

written laws published for the information of the public. 
The “Son of Heaven” was the law giver and executive 

* (Parker’s “Ancient China Simplified. #) 


/ 
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amd this sacred authority he could bestow on any one of his 
ministers. 

The first publication of laws was made in the year 536 B.C. 
in the feudal state of Cheng (W), in what is now the province 
of Honan. Tze Ch‘an j#), who thought it adxdsable to cast the 
laws in metal for the information of his people, was a good friend 
ofConfncias; but the latter never approved of this “ unstatcs- 
manlike ” action of his friend whom he otherwise admired. 

In the latter part of the Chou Dynasty there had grown up a 
party who advocated the enforcement of severe laws as the onlj’ 
means of securing peace in an empire. This party is known as 
Fa Chia or ‘‘ Legalists.” antong whom Wei Yang (tlfil) 

was pre-eminent. He was a native of Wei (H^, Imt was obliged 
to enter the service of Ts‘in (♦), and tradition makes him author 
of many cruel forms of punishment provided for in the j>enal code 
of the latter state. 

Polygamy. — Polygamy has not only e.vi.stcd in China Imt 
has been legalized by Confucianism. Shun (J|), the man who 
stands at the head of model rulers and men. was hiiiisclf''a 
polygamist. The secret of Dualism is laconically expressed^Jn 
the Book of Change : ” One bright spirit and one dark .<^irit, 

constitute matter ” (— Bt — » ;2: IR H). The most popular inter- 
pretation given by Confucianists is that ” one male and one female, 
forms the l>asis of life.” This is their theory Imt not their 
practice. Hou Fei (JB 16) , the queen of Wen Wang of Chou 
is greatly praised because, as we are told, she was not 
jealous, but permitted her husband to have many women and 
consequently many children ! 

During the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., it was customary 
for a feudal chief to marry his daught«' to another chief with 
many of her cousins or other relatives as maids (the numlier went 
up as high as nineteen) , so that in case she should die one of them 
would succeed her at the head the harem. The practice of 
makiiig concubines wives, was almost universal among the 
s|Udes; hence in 651 Duke Hium the First Head 
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of the states, saw fit to inoorpcnate in the Treaty of K‘uei ChHu 
(II IB) the following injunction: “Do not make wives of yonr 
concutnnes.” 

For over two thousand years no one seems to have regarded 
this evil as sin, and much less, as a crime, until one Li K'ttei 
(♦ «), a “ I^egalist ’’ and statesman of Wei (H), in the time of 
the Seven States, saw fit to declare polygamy a crime punbhable 
by death. While this has been the basis of later legislaticm, law 
lias never been stronger than Confucianism ; and polygamy still 
exists at the pre.sent day, although in a modified form, known a.s 
concubinage. Under the statutes of the late Manchu Dynast}*, 
polygamy was no less 4 crime, biit the penalty had been cmn- 
luutetl to cor|x>ral punishment. The reason why (Confucianism 
sanctions polygamy lies in the suiierstitious belief that death 
without an heir is a sin unpardonable. 

Divoroe. — The ancients .sanctioned seven reasons why a 
husband could divorce his wife, including “ inability to bear a 
child.’’ How far divorce was actually effected on this ground, 
we are not informed. It must not be understood that divorce in 
those days required legal proceedings as it now docs in the West. 
.\11 the hu-sband had to do to get rid of an undesirable wife was to 
expel her by force. Tradition has it that one of the disciples of 
Confucius aclually “ divorced " his wife for her wilful neglect to 
cook a fruit thoroughly, as required by his parents. On the other 
hand, no ground ever existed in law for a wife to break away 
from a wretch ! 

Marriage Ciutoiiia. — As the marriage ceremony of the 
present day is mainly a bequest from the Chou Dynasty, a des- 
cription of the custom.s then prevailing may not be out of ^ace 
here. The^ first preliminary was the presentation of a pair of 
wild geese by the parents or guardmns of the young nnut con- 
cerned. Their acceptance by the ftdnily of the girl in no way 
bound her or her relatives. It only meant that the permits of 
the girl were favourably indined to Rear any prtqposal that min^ 
be made. All negotiations were, §b Hmy are now, carried on 
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through the medium of a match-maker. Having obtained the 
name of the girl through the match-maker, oracles were always 
consulted ; and, in case of a favourable reply, the family of the girl 
was so informed. Betrothal gifts usually consisted of ten pieces 
of red silk or clotli. On the day apiK)iuted for the wedding, the 
bridegroom proceeded to the house of tlie girl in a black carriage 
to welcome her. The whole ceremony consisted of six separate 
acts or parts ; the presentation cf wild geese request for 

the name of the girl (H notification of a favourable oracle 
(iftS), betrothal (Ift®), request for marriage ill IW), and wedding 
(ilffl). It was illegal, as it is now, to marry a girl lx*aring the 
same family name; and no l>oy under thirty, or girl under twenty, 
was competent to marry. Seclusion of the females was demanded 
at the age of seven. 

Bespect for the 01d.~Tlie government of tlie Chou 
Dynasty may be descrilxd as follows ; a father was supreme in a 
family; a king, in a stale ; and old age, in a village. Ivvery three 
years the |X‘ople of each village met, when a banquet was given, 
presided over by a representative of tlie Crown and with guests of 
honour seated according to their ages. 1'his was one of the 
most solemn occasions and detailed rituals were prescribed and 
followed. 

Chairs were unknown in those dav s and mats or cu.shions 
w^ere used instead. The ceremony which was characterized bv 
mnch kimHou^ing was, therefore, less tiresome then than it would 
be now. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BE1.:OI01I AVD 0TIX.1UKS 

Religion- — Before the introduction of Buddliisni into CNina 
( A.D. 65) no religion in the true sense of the word was in exist- 
ence among the ancients. As already stated, Confucianism is 
not a religion but a system of morality. “ No word for religion 
was know'n to the language ; the notion of church or temple served 
by a priestly ca.ste had not entered men's mind.” tParker’s 
‘‘Ancient China Simplified.”) That the ancients had some 
knowledge of (Jod, history abundantly attests. His worship, 
however, was one of the prerogatives of the reigning hotise or 
family: and, as ‘‘Sou of Heaven,” the king alone could offer 
sacrifice to the Highest Divinity on behalf of his nation. Lesser 
ranks worshipped les.ser divinities, such as the elements of nature, 
mountains and stream.s. The wor.ship of the common people was 
confined to their own ancestors. It must lie noted also that what 
the ancients did in the way of worship was nothing more than the 
performance of pre.scribed rituals, such as that of .sacrifices and 
prayers. 

Idolatry. — Contrary to common Ijelicf, no idols were wor- 
shiped during the Chou Dynasty. It is true that tradition says 
thatWu I (01 c) of the Shang Dynasty (B.C. 1198 -1194) had 
some figures imide to represent certain gotls whom he looked down 
upon with contempt. He had them put into a Ijag made of leather 
and jjartly filled with the blood of some animal; and then 
shot an arrow through it. As the blood l)egan to flow out, he 
declared that he had killed the gods. But so far as we are aide to 
a.scertain no .sacrifice had been offered to an idol. 

In ancestral sacrifices, persons chosen from amongst Idood 
relations and dressed in costumes left by their ancestors, %r 
which they were known to have worn, impersonated the ^ind. 
These persons could partake of the food and drink with other 
members of the family. For n^fmons hard to understand, a 
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deceased father or mother was never represented at sacrifices by 
a son or datighter, but by grandsons or granddaughters. 

Prayer. — Prayer was most frequently resorted to in time of 
misfortune. T*ang, the founder of the Shang Dynasty, offered 
his prayer to Heaven in consequence of a severe famine ; and the 
Duke of Chou in his prayer at the time of the sickness of his bro- 
ther, Wu Wang, offered his own life to save that of the latter. 
Copies oi tliese prayers are still extant. No priests existed 
then, it would seem ; but they were quite numerous by the 
time of Confucius. The (Jreat Sage, however, disapproved of 
prayers. 

Human sacrifices w'ere in vogue during the fifth century H.C. 
in all the Senii-Annamese States, si:ch as Ch‘u, Wu. and Yueh ; 
but in orthodox China, no trace of it can Ire found. 

The presentation of sacrificial meat was considered a matter 
of prime importance and a mark of honour among the nobles. 
According to Mencius, it w*as solely on account of Confucius' 
refusal to accept such meat that he left liis native slate of Lu. 

Cxorcism. — Exorcism was carried on in the time of the Chou 
Dynasty under official auspice.s at apjKunted times each year. 
Pestilence was, according to the belief prevalent auumg them, the 
w’ork of evil spirits ; and to drive these spirits away, no higher 
powder w^as nece.s.sary than that of jrersoiis wearing masks made of 
copper and coats made of the skins of bears. These persons walk- 
ed through the streets and went from house to house in pursuit of 
the evil spirits. This custom has l>een handed dow'ii to the present 
day, although there is now no official specially appointe<i for the 
purpose. 

Bnriar of Companions to the Dead. —This evil custom 
was almost universal during the sixth and seventh centuries IkC- 
In the Book of Odes, we read an account of the funeral of Duke 
Mu of Ts‘in Before his death, he had decreed that 

three of the ablest ministers of the time (brothers) should be in- 
terred with him. Although the nation did not approve of the 
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choice thus made, yet the decree wa«^ faithfully carried out, and 
the three “ good men of Ts'in ” accompanied the remains of Duke 
Mu to their last resting-place. The tomb of Duke Huan of Chi, 
seven miles from Lin-tze (li M), was desecrated in A.D. 312, and 
bones of those buried with him were found, as were also a pound 
of inercur)-, anns, and valuables. It is evident that the ancients 
also buried utensils, used in the pursuit of any particular trade or 
profession, with their dead. When excavation is systematicall}’ 
carried out, many relics of antiquity will undoubtedly be found, 
such as will throw more light upon Chinese history than we have 
at present. It is claimed that some written documents, accident- 
ally unearthed during the third century B.C., verify theConfucian 
account of the Feudal period. 

The length of time within which an interment should be made 
varied according to the rank of the deceased, — from seven months 
in the ca.se of a king to one month in the case of a scholar. 

Owing to lack of space, we cannot do full justice to mourning 
rites. Suffice it to say that upon the death of a parent, the chil- 
dren with their faces covered with dirt, mu.st abstain from wines, 
delicacies and the use of silk as garments for a period of three 
years. 

Education and Literature. — There was a very good 
educational system w’ith schools for the nobles as well as for the 
c'ommon people. There was a primary school for every 25 
families; a higher school for ever\- 500 families ; and a college 
for every 12,500 families. A boy was of school age when he 
reached his eighth year. The higher branches of learning coti- 
.sisted of (1) rituals, (2) music. (3) archery, (4) horsemanship. 
(5) literature, and (61 uiatheuiatics. In other words, education 
embraced moral, military and intellectual training. “ It is the 
father’s fault if at the binding of the hair (eight years of a^) 
boy.s do not go to the teacher, though it may be themother’s fault 
if before that age they do not escape the dangers of fire and water ; 
it is their own fault if after having gone to the teachc#"they make 
no progress ; it is their friends’ fatdt if they make progress but get 
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no repute for it ; it is the executives’s fault if they obtain repute 
but no recommendation to office ; it is the prince’s fault if they are 
recommended for office but not appointed.” 

In the pre-Confucian period, books were comparatively few. 
The best known are the Book of Record t#), Book of Odes (#), 
Book of Change (H), Rites of Chou iW and Kuan Tze <# ^), 
or Political Economy, by Kuan Chung, the right-hand man of the 
First Head of the States. Books were made of bamlxKJ-slips and 
the characters were painted on them. The area of literary activity 
was confined to the modern provinces of Shantung and Honan, 
for the country to the north and west was Semi-Tartar, while to 
the south the people were Semi-.Annamese. Interstate corresjX)nd- 
ence was al.so confined to this small area. The fact that quota- 
tions were frequently used by envoys at state banqtiets to exprc.ss 
their ideas .shows that they were able to understand each other onh' 
through the medium of written language. ru)r example ‘tiger , 
which was Fu (it) in orthodo.x Ch'tih (31 >, was known in Ch‘u as 
Yiit’u (JJ j8,>; and this is an evidence that Cli'u, at least, had a 
dialect different from Central China. The dialectical barrier was 
gradually overcome, ami by the time of .Mencius, even Ch‘n cmild 
boast of its literary renown. The State of Ts'in never pro- 
duced any famous literary man. In fact, the men who did any- 
thing for her were all aliens. The periorl of the Seven States w as 
a golden time in Chinc.se literature. The influence of the '* Per- 
pendicular ” and ’• Horizontal ” diplomats niron Chinese literature 
has Ixren permanent and l>eneficial. 

Astronomy and the Calendar. From the earliest times, 
the Chine.se month has been lunar, that is, the days of the mouth 
are so arranged as to l)egin each new month with a new- moon. 
The intercalating of an extra month in every thirty-three monlh.s 
has beer, done to make the exjuinoxes and .s<.dstices 

<X S S) occur with as much regularity a.s po.s.sible in the same 
months of the year. The ancient-- had learned to divide the 
heavenly Indies into constellations and to observe the zodiacal 
signs. The Hsia Dynasty l^egaii the month first when the 
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sun eiiterud piues. The year of the Shangs began one month 
earlier, and that of the Chous two months earlier. In other words, 
what was the first month in the Shang and Chou calendar, was 
the 12th and 11th month, respectively, of the Hsia calendar. 

Science and Arts- — ^The science of medicine and surgmy 
were developed to a considerable extent under the Chous. It was 
the fir.st dynasty that had official doctors and surgeons. During 
the feudal i>eriod, however, T.s‘in*(iH .surpa.ssed the rest af China 
in the number of able physicians it |)ossessed. It is quite possible 
that the art of healing had lieen treated a.s the private right of 
certain families who lived in the old capital of Chou, a part of the 
domain of Ts‘in .since 772 B.C. WHienever a noble became sick, 
he always sent to Ts‘in for a phy.sician, instead of to Chou. 

During the days of Yao ( the ranks of officials were denoted 
by the object.s p.Tinted on their official costumes; such as the sun, 
moon, stars, constellations, dragons and other animals, .\mong 
the Chou officials, we find men whose function wa.s to paint official 
garments. The three dynasties <if Hsia, Shang, and Chou had 
all made use of jade or malachite rings, tablets, .sceptres and so 
on as marks of official rank. 

Silk was uuiver.sally known. That the women were mostly 
engaged in rearing silkwxums, the Ikx>k of Odes abundantly 
testifies. Even the queen had to set an example in this industry 
at apjXiinted times each year if she did m»t have to do the actual 
work. No cotton was known, so the poorer clas.ses wore gannents 
of hemjKMi materials. In the cold weather, furs were used. 
Dyeing t<.K> was largely practised. 

, The Chou Dynasty had regularly appointe<l tifficials whose 
business it Wcis to teach the people how to take ores out of the 
mines and to manure their land ; but as to how far this useful 
knowledge had been acquired, we ha\T very little information. 
The Chinese historians agree that the Shang mechanics were the 
best. This belief seems to have been based upon a statement of 
Confucius that he preferred the ,, state carriage of the Shfng 
Dynasty because of its workmaushtp. 
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CHAPTKR XII 

THK OH'IN DYNASTY 

(General Statement.— We have seen that the Chinese, prob- 
ably a transplanted race, established themselves first in tribal 
groups here and there along the course of the Yellow River at a 
remote period. In course of time the tribal government 
developed into a feudal system with hundreds of i>etty states 
scattered throughout the land which they called tl^ Middle 
Ki ngdom. The next movement was towards con.solidatioii which 
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reduced the number of .states to seven. The union of the Seven 
States into one homogeneous whole was inevitabh , and finally 
came in B.C. 221 as the re.sult of the statesmanship of Prince 
Cheng (XA)t of Ch'in While his dynasty la.sted only fifteen 
years, still he left many permanent traces of his rule. 

His Early Life. — Very little is known of his early life, .save 
that he inherited his father’s princely throne at a very tender 
age. Tradition says that Prince Cheng was not the .son of Chuang 
Hsiang Wang(ff®3E), his reputed father. The latter, as the 
story goes, had been held a.s a ho.<>tage in the .state of Chao. 
While there he met a wealthy merchant named Lit Pu-wei (A7 
♦), who, pretending to show his devotion to the young prince, 
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made him take to wife a beautiful woman, already pregnant. It 
seems that this story was of later invention, and the work of 
personal prejudice. At any rate the son to whom Chtiang Hsiang 
Wang’s wife gave birth was one of the greatest empire builders of 
antiquity. Inuring his minority, Lu Pu-wei (& •) was his 

first prime minister, and in that capacity exerci.scd much of the 
royal power. 

Conquest of the Six States. — The Chou Dynasty with its 
eight-hundred years of power was already a thing of the past 
when Prince Cheng became king of the State of Ch'in. The last 
representative of the family of Chou had already been made away 
with by one of his predecessors. The uork that was left for him 
to accomplish, therefore, was not the overthrow of the ruling 
house but the conquest of the six .sister states. The policy 
pursued by Prince Cheng, or rather by his statesmen and generaks, 
is best summed up in a statement of Hsii Tai (flt'ft), a contem- 
ix>rary politician, wl.o was advi.sing the Prince of Chao against 
continuing a .struggle with one of his neighbors. “ This 
morning,” said he, '‘when crossing the river, I saw a mu.ssei 
open its shell to .sun itself. Immediately an oyster-catcher thrust 
its bill in to eat the mus.sel: but the latter closed its shell and 
held the bird fast. ' If it doesn’t rain tonlay or to-inorrow,’ cried 
the oy.stcr-catchcr, ‘there will be a dead mussel.’ ‘And if you 
don’t get out of this by tt>-day or to-morrow, there will be a dead 
oyster-catcher,' retorted the mussel. Meanwhile up came a 
fi.sherman and carried off both of them. I fear that the state of 
Ch‘in will some day l>e our fi.shcrman.” In other words, Ch‘in 
played off one slate against another till they were all ex- 
hau.sted and then conquered them one by one. Han, the smallest 
of the states, was anne.xcd fiist and the re.st were added in the 
following order: Chao, Wei, Chu, Yen, and Chi, the last being 
the easternmost state. 

Thi.s brought the limit of the Ch‘in empire only a little to 
the south of the Yangtze River; but always bent on new 
conque,sts, Prince Cheng lived to see it reach the sea on the east, 
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the western pjart of the present Szechuen province on the west^ 
the Great Wall on the north, and the sea and the southernmost 
part of Cochin China on tlie south. 

Chih Huang Ti, or the First Emperor. — Prince Cheng 
made a new title for himself. This title, Huang Ti, signifies in 
his own words, that ‘Hhe holder is equal to the Three Divine 

Rulers in virtue and the Five 
Emperors in achievements.*' 
It was retained by his successors 
down to the last of the Manchus, 
and has been rendere<l 
peror” in English. 

He also discontinued the 
practice of giving a deceased 
ruler a posthumous name. He 
decreed that thenceforth he was 
to be known as Chih Htiang Ti, 
or First Emperor, his immediate 
successor, Erh Shih, or Second 
Emperor, and so t>n even down 
to the ten-thousandth genera- 
tion. As reganls the name of 
his dynasty, he let it \k know^n 
uiuler the old name of his state. 

It is interesting to note/' says 
the author of ‘*A Sketch of 
Chinc.se History,'* '4hat the 
name China is probably derived 
from this name, Ch‘in, for the 

CHIII Ilf Afff. Tl - 

first westerners who knew any- 

thing about the Chinese, sj>oke of them .is the {wople of the land 
of Ch‘in, which afterwards became corrupted into the word 
‘China’.” 

Hud of Fendalitm — Having ouilt an empire on the rtiins 
' of the old feudal system, the que-stion arose as to how this bugo 
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territory should be governed. The majority of the statesmen, 
the slaves of traditiotf, would have partitioned it out among a 
number of feudal lords as had been the custom with the Chous. 
Such an idea, of course, was offensive to a man who wanted 
history to begin anew with himself. Divided it must be, but 
there must be no feudal lords. Accordingly, Chih Huang Ti 
divided it into thirty-six provinces, each of which was sub- 
divided into districts, governed by agents directly responsible to 
him. One agent looked after civil matters, another after military 
affairs, and a third acted as a sort of inspector or intelligence 
officer of the Throne. Such was the form of government he 
introduced, and snch has been the ft im of government that has 
come down to modern times, although in two thousand years, it 
has undergone many changes in name and detail. All ownership 
of land and its inhabitants was ve.sted in Chih Huang Ti. 

The Burning of ClaBSics.— No radical change can take 
place in China without encountering the opposition of the literati. 
This was no less the case then than it is now. To abolish 
feudalism by one stroke was a radical change indeed. Whether 
the change was for the belter or the worse, the men of letters took 
no time to inquire : whatever was good enough for their fathers 
was good enough for them and their children. They found 
numerous authorities in the classics to support their contention 
and the.se they freely quoted to show that Chih Huang Ti was 
wrong. They continued to criticise the goveniment to such an 
extent that .something had to be done to silence the voice of 
antiquity. .\s a consequence, an order came from the Throne, 
diiecting every subject in the empire, under pain of branding and 
bani.shment, to send all the literature he possessed, except wiarks 
on agriculture, medicine and divination, to the nearest official to 
l:e destroyed by fire. As to how far this decree was enforced, it 
is hard to say. At any rate, it exempted all libraries of the 
government, or such as were in possession of a cla.ss of officials 
called Po Szu (tid:), or Learned Men. If any real damage was 
done to Chinese literature under the |3ecree in ipiestion, it is safe 
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to say that it was not of such a nature as later writers would have 
us believe. Still, this extreme measure failed to secure the 
desired end, and a number of the iiieti of letters in Han Yang 
(ff ■), the capital, was subsequently buried alive. 

The Hdong-im.— The union of China was not effected a. 
moment too soon. In the North, a formidable foe had arisen, 
whom the Chinese called Hsiung-uu. One Chinese authority 
aeems to think that these barbarians descended diiectly from 
H^nng Ytt, son of Chieh, the last ruler of the Honse of Hsia. 
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He is said to haire taken to wife bis fotber^s coacubinai and to 
Jiave migrated into the steppes north of the Mongolian l>eaert< 
This might account for their earlier name of Hsinng Ynn. If we 
may accept this suggestion the Hsiung>nii began to terrify the 
Chinese as early as the middle of the Chou Dynasty, for inu llie 
Book of Odes, we read of many expeditions against a tribit of 
barbarians known as Hsiung Yun. 

The Hsiting-nu were a nomadic people, moving from pla^ 
to place with their flocks and herds and always in search of Iteah 
pastures. They had no written langtiage. As soon as their 
children were able to ride on the Wck of the sheep, they were 
taught the use of bows and arrow.s and how to hunt down small 
animals. Thus they became skillful archers when they were 
grown tip. They lived chiefly Iw hunting and used the skins of 
animals for clothing. Tho.se who were in the prime of life 
received the liest of everything while the old could eat only what 
was left by them. 

To marry one’s .step-mother or a brother's widow was 
nothing impro|>er with the Hsiniig-mi. Their chief was called 
Shien-yu and it was their cn.stoiu to meet with him several times 
a year for purposes of worship, one of their gods being Lung 
Chen, or the Dragon ginl. When a chitf died, a number of his 
wives and slave.s was u.sually .sacrificed. Murder was punished 
by death and tlieft by the confiscation of the thief’s property. 
They always fought on horseback and pri.soners of tear became 
the slaves and property of the captor. 

Tli0 Oroat WaU.~lt was because of ihis barbarous p0fc^le 
that the Great Wall was built by Chili Huang Ti. This wall 
extends from Ling Tiao to Liao Tung and i.s about 1,500 tniles 
long. It must not be supposed that this gigantic work was done 
all at once. As a matter of fact, separate walls had- been etected 
by the States which bordered upon tihe tenitoty of the Hsi ung -jpi . 
What was actually done by Chib Huang Ti waa the nn^t^, 
strengthening and im^ving of Uu^xiattng stnK^res; and tifs 
wpric was executed under the sapen|htion <rf General Hung Tl«m, 
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who had previously driven the Hsiung-nu out of what is now the 
Ordos country in Mongolia. It is stated that the iiniuediate 
cause of the completion of this wall was an oracle which Chih 

Huang Ti consulted. 
This oracle like the 
Delphic oracle could 
be read in two ways. 
It told him that it 
was Hu that was des- 
tiiied to overthrow the 
Ch'in empire. Now 
“ HtJ ” is a Chitiese 
character denoting the 
Hsinng-nii (Hnn),as 
well ns forming a 
part of the name of 
Chih Hnang Ti’s 
second son, Hn Hai. 
In view of the past 
history of the H.siung- 
nn, it was natural that 
the oracle wa.s inter- 
preted to mean the 
Northern Rarbarians. 

Chih Hnang Ti died in B.C. 210 while making a tonr 
through the present Chihli province. 

The Beligious Belief of the Age.— As already stated, the 
system introduced by Confucius was not a religion. It is silent 
as to the existence of the sonl or the iny.stery of death. Its 
defect, that is the ab.sence of a religious element, was felt as early 
as the closing days of the Chou Dynasty and people Iregaii to look 
elsewhere for explanation of a .subject on which their greatest 
sage had said notliing. In the alxsence of anything better, they 
accepted what the Fang Szu i JS -tii had to say on the point. This 
was a class of persons who professed to have discovered the elixir 
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of life and who claimed' as the founder of their sect the famous 
philosopher, Lao Tzu. So long as his death was not a matter <rf 
history it lent color to their story that he had overcome death by 
becoming one of the genii. That the Fang Szu, or magicians, 
should be able to gain the ear of so exalted a personage as Qliih 
Huang Ti is proof that they had before hi.s time .secured a position 
of in fluence among the people. One expedition after another sailed 
into the Yellow Sea w'ith instructions from Chih Huang Ti td 
locate a certain island said to be the abode of the genii and the= 
.site of the garden of plants- i>osse.ssing w’onderful curative x^alue. 
One of the.se exijetlitions iieaded by Hsii Fu (UtM), deserves 
special mention. With 500 boys and an equal number of girls, 
and the most complete equipment in ever>' detail, including sets 
of valuable and rare books, he .set .sail from a place in the vicinity 
of the present city of Chefoo and never rettirned. He is believed 
to have settled in Japan, and to have been the first to. carry 
Chine.se civilization to that country. 

Chih Huang Ti's Influence on Arts and Literature. — No 

arclnteclural remains dating from the time of Chih Huang Ti are 
extant to-day. Neverthele.ss it is a well known fact that every- 
thing in architccttire which had appealed to him in the lands he 
conquered was repro<hiceti in his capital. Beside.s the A-Fong 
Palace, there -were three Intndred other palaces in Ruan Chung 
( In.side the Pass) and four hundred in Kuan Tung (East of the 
Pa.ss ). The.se were his teinpc rary re.sidence.s when he travelled 
through his empire. Of the places he visited, Shantung, Hunan, 
and Chekiang, may be mentioned. .'\t one time he took a sea 
voyage along the coast from Chekiang to Chefoo. WTierever he 
went he cau.sed stone monuments to be erected and each of them 
contained inscription.s of a enh gistic character. This fact shows 
that the art of sculpture had reached a high .stage of development. 
At the .same time, the taste of the emperor undoubtedly gave a 
great impetus to the art. 

The .style of writing known as lx^.s.se^ Seal, which was 
designed to take the place of the older and more cninbrons Big 
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Seal, was an invention of his reign. As this was still found to be 
unsuited to business purposes, Chih Huang Ti caused the script 
to be further modified. At about the same time writing materials 
were perfected. Mung Tien, the general of the Great Wall fame, 
is generally believed to have been the inventor of the brush used 



in writing. The paper, so 
far as the cheaper bamboo 
variety is concerned, was 
not a product of this age 
(it came into use in the 
Han Dynasty); but accord- 
ing to our best information 
the expensive paper made 
of silk was in existence 
when the bnish was in- 
vented . This belief is further 
strengthened b>’ the fact that 
the Chinese character it, 
Chi (paper), is written with 
the radical for silk instead 
of Ixiinboo. It is tiardly 
necessary to add that the 
invention of convenient 
uTiting materials and the 
simplification of the char- 
acters, marked the beginning 
of literary advancement in 
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China. 


Some Charaeteriitiee of the Age.-— One of the char- 
acteristics of the age was the ascendencj' that had been attained 
by the teachings of Hsiin Tzu (B f). Almost all the statesmen 
who adorned the court of Chih Huang Ti were men of that school. 
They believed that the nature of man was bad and that peace and 
order were the result of fear. Man should be awed into submiMion, 
or there would be lawlessness. For the many unjust and crttel 
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laws and acta of tjnranny with which the name d Chih Huang Ti 
is closely associated, he in reality was not so much to blame as 
was the spirit of the age. The same motive that led to the build- 
ing of- the splendid palaces, and to the erecting of huge and costly 
stone monuments, was responsible for the noting out of ,|he 
severest sentences on the least show of offence. It was to impress 
the people at large with the greatness of the emperor and to nwlkf 
them stand in awe of him. If 
those measures succeeded in a- 
rousing the fear of the people, 
they also served to aHeiiate their 
love, for the death of Chih Huang 
Ti was followed almost imme- 
diately b)' the breakup of the 
unity once the pride of his 
reign. 

Another characteristic of the 
age was the regard in which a 
merchant or trader was held. He 
was no better than a criminal. 

The first batches of men sent to 
work on the Great Wall and to 
serve on the southern frontier 
consisted of criminals and mer- 
chants. At a later date this 
punishment fell upon those 
whose fathers were known to "»*■' 

« , « sod Scholitr 

have been merchants. 

End of the Ch‘in Dynaaty- — Chih Huang Ti desired to 
leave his throne to his first son Fu Su(llft). Unfortunately 
this son, who had been banished beyond the Great Wall because 
he had had the audacity to reraoustrate with Hie all-powerful em- 
peror on the policy of his government^ was not present at the time of 
his father’s death. Worse still, thedkK^ree of succession fell into 
the han^ of a eunuch, Chao Kao'^tt ft) by name, who was a 
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devoted friend of the emperor’s second son, Hti Hai (HI <r). The 
death of Chih Huang Ti was kept a secret until the imperial 
party reached Han Yang, A false decree vras then promulgated 
in the name of the deceased Emperor. In accordance with this 
Pu Su was pul to death, and Hu Hai ascended the throne under 
the name of Erh Shth (n flt), or Second Emperor. He proved a 
worse tyrant than his father, wh< se vices he inheritc*<l but with- 
out his greatness. During his short reign, Chao Kao became 
the real ix)wer. A story which is familiar to cveiy Chinese 
schoolboy well shows the position this eunuch occupied in the 
government. One day, so the story runs, Erh Shih showcil his 
courtiers a picture of a deer. ** It’s a horse " cried Chao Kao, 
and none of the crowd had the courage to contradict him, for the 
euinich was more ix>werfnl than the sovereign. 

Rebellion was rife tbroughont the empire. In less jban two 
years the descendants (jf the Earlier Six States had planted small 
kingdoms alongside those of other relx^l leaders in Kuan Tung. 
Erh Shih in B.C. 206 was murdered by Chao Ka(» aiul Chih 
Huang Ti's grandson who was placed on the throne. He gave 
hinuself up to Liu Pang the first general who entered the 

Pass, and afterwards the founder of the Han House <ft;,aiid 
brought with him tlic jade seal of state. He had bc^en on the 
tlirone for less than 200 days; but in this lirief time, however, 
he had succeeded in punishing Ciiao Kao f(»r the murder of his 
uncle. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THX HAW DTWA81T 


Straggle Between Ch'a and Hao.— The Ch'iii enipire« as 
we have seen, ended in B.C. 206. From B.C. 206 to B.C. 202, 
there was actually no emperor in China ; and the principal event 
in this period of anarchy, was what we call the Struggle l)etween 
Ch‘u and Han (SA ffl 9 ). It was a continuous conflict between 

Hang Yu (41 fi> and Liu Pang (flff), the 
former a native of Wu (Jk), and the latter 
of Pei (j(r>. Both of them had been lieu- 
tenants under King Huai of Ch‘u (SfliX). 
This King was a descendant of the old 
Vuling house of the state of Ch*u, and 
dtjring the troubles attending the break-up 
of the Ch*in empire, he set up a kingdom 
on the ruins. Through his valor and 



military renown. Hang Yu was made Comniander-in-Chief not 
only of the forces of Ch‘u, but also of the contingents from each 
of the other .states. .Although he had by far the stronger army, 
yet the honor of capturing the capital of the Ch‘in empire belonged 


to Liu Pang. 

According to the promise 
of King Huai ofCh'u, Liu Pang, 
the first general to enter the 
capital, should have been made 
ruler of Kuan Chung (■ ♦) ; 
but it was here that the jealousy 
of Hang Yu appeared. The 
latter on hi.s arrival at Han 
Yang (AH), took the royal 
power into his own hands and 
began to appoint feudal lords 
without referring them to the 
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King. Instead of the whole of Kuan Chung he gave Liu Pang 
only a portion of it, called Han Chung (9| ♦), with the title of 
king. As to himself, he preferred Kuan Tung, and at once 
assumed the title of King of Western Ch‘n. Liu Pang did not 
like the manner in which he was treated, but policy required him 
to accept less than his due. The circumstances, however, were 
by no means entirely unfavorable to him. Hang Yu soon with- 
drew' his men to the east and his absence from Kuan Chung 
permitted Liu Pang to gather strength. 

When Liu Pang felt himself strong enottgh to appeal to 
arms, hostilities broke out l)et\veen the two rivals. I'(ir a time 
victory was on the side of Hang Yu, who made prisoners of Liu 

Pang’s father and wife. HtU 
about B.C. 202, fortune de.serted 
Hang Yu and he at once sued 
for peace. Meanwhile King 
Huai of Ch‘u had been murdered, 
presumably by the agents of 
Hang Yu. 

Death of Hang Yu. — Peace 
was at length concluded (B.C. 
202), and the river, Pien Ho (tlf 
W' in Honan, by mutual cou.sent, 
was made the dividing line be- 
tween the kingdoms of Ch‘u and 
Han. A.ssuming that war was 
at an end, Hang Yu, in good 
faith, returned to Liu Pang his 
father and wife, and began to 
retire into the South. In so doing, he had evidently over- 
estimated the character of his rival. A.s .soon as he departed Liu 
Pang pursued him with the flower of his army. At Hai H.si, the 
two armies met. The battle that cn.sued was a severe one and 
ended in the complete overthrow oi Hang Yu, whose once power- 
ful army was now reduced to a few iollowcrs. To avoid falling 
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into the hands of his enemy, he killed himself while crossing the 
river 0-kiang near Ho-chow, in the modern Anhui Province. His 
death left Liu Pang in undisputed possession of China. 

Aeoeaaion of Lin Fang. — When Liu Pang took the throiw 
the famous city of Hsi An p'u (H ®) in Shensi (K H), under the 
name of Chang An (ft if), became for tlie first time the capital. 
The new dynasty he thus founded was the great Han Dynasty, in 
memory of whose greatness, the Chinese of North China still call 
thenuselves “the Sons of Han.” 


To hi.s credit, most of the unjust laws of the preceding 
dyna.sty were repealed, though Liu Pang did nothing to exalt his 
own position. “ I have never realized the dignity of an emperor, 
until to-day,’’ exclaimed he; and this is sufficient to give us an 
idea of the character of his court. He reviveel the ancient law 
authorizing the ct>nferr;ng of a po.sthumous name on the emperor. 
.•\s his temple nameMs Kao Tsu (ft it), we shall hereafter speak 
of him Ity this name. 




. ' » 11 -I tur*?! 


Revival of 
FeudaliBm.— We 

must not think 
that Kao Tsu ruled 
as large an empire 
as that of Chih 
Huang Ti. The 
provinces .south of 
the Yangtze were 
virtually inde- 
pendent and his 
authority was by 
no means .supreme 
in the North, where the many feudal state.H gave nothing more 
than nominal submission at best. These feudal states may 
be divided into two classes; those held by members of his 
house, and those held by others. T^e latter were the outgrowth 
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of the previous troubles, but the foruier were a necessity under 
the system of checks and balances. Thus after a comparatively 
short time the old feudal system was again an established fact. 
The reign of Kao Tsu was principally occupied w'ith putting down 
rebellions headed by Han Hsin (Hdf), P‘eng Yueh and 

other feudal lords, most of whom had been his best generals. In 
several cases his ingratitude was the actual cause of the rebellions. 
Towards the end of his reign, all the feudal states, with one or 
two exceptions, were held by members of his own house. 

An Encounter with the Haiung-nu. — While China was 
again splitting herself into jx'tty states, the Hsiuug-nu in the 
North had arisen to the height of their powei. Under the leader- 
ship of their chief, named Montou (W <B’, they not only conquered 
manv of the neighboring trilxs. but were .-.iso in a po-^ition to 
measure strength with China- terribh and civilized China, tin- 
builder of the (ireat Wall. 

.At the head of a great horde. Mof.toii ravaged the 
northern part of what is now the province of Shensi. The eau.se 
of this invasion was that the chief of the feiida! state of Han (ft 
( Northern Shensi I was suspected of disloyalily. ami was drivett 
to cast his lot with th.e northern barbarians. Kao T>u in»w led 
an army into what is now the prefecture of Tai Yuan to check 
the advance of his enemy ; but he was outg« ncraled . and falling 
into an ambuscade lo.st the greater part of his luen. In the hotir 
of misfortune, he sought refuge within the walls of the city of 
Ping Cheng which was cIo.scly besieged. It wa.s only 

through judicious bribes that he .succeeded in making good his 
escape under cover of a dense fog. The experience was enough 
for him, and he never again took the field him.self against the 
Hsiung-nn. He gave a beautiful lady of his harem in marriage to 
Mouton and endeavored to keep friendly with him by occa.sional 
presents. His original plan wtia to give his own daughter to 
Mouton, but owing to the objection rai.sed by hi.s wife he .sent a 
substitute. A dangerous preceeleut w-as thus established. 
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Kao Tia’a Xnunediata 8aeoMton,~-ICao Ti$u died B.C. 
195, and left the throne to his son, Hui Ti. This feeble monarch 
is said never to have recovered from the shock he received at the 
sight of what his motlur termed the “ litiman sow.” * At any 
rate when he died in B.C. 188, his mother placed an adopted son 
on the throne. In the following year she cjai.«ed the boy to be 
murdered and began to rt-igii in her own right, thu.s ijecoming 
the first woman ruler of China. Many princes and nobles of 
her husljand’s hou.sc were merciles.sly' executed and members 
of her own family apjjoinud in their stead. The empire wa.s on 
the |)oint of falling to pieces, when death removed her. An 
upri.'-ing which then took place in the capital resulted in the 
flevalion tf a brother of Hui Ti to the throne. 

This prince ruled with wisdenj and genero.sity under tbe 
(iyna.stic title of Wen Ti (i: ♦), (B.C. 179-157). By him the 
.severe inodes of punishment which required the chopping off of 
the criniinal's tee.s, the loss of his no.se, etc., were aboli.shed. 
Through his frugality he placed the empire in a .sound financial 
couditioii. 

The reign of the next .sovereign, Ching Ti iJR; ♦) ( B.C. 156- 
141), is noted for the Rebellion of the Seven Princes. By this 
time, the feudal lords had become .so insolent that they were a 
menace to the govermneut. An attempt to curtail their powers 
made .several of them start a revolt, which wa.s speedily put dowm. 
.-V new luea.sure by which a feudal prince could make no direct 
appointment in his own fief was thereafter sron introduced. 
While he coutinucrl to enjoy the income, his land in fact was 
gONcrned by agents of the throne. In mo.st cases, the feudal lords 
were even rcquiretl to fix their residences at the capital. 

The R«ign of Wu Ti. — The next reign, comprising the years 
H.C. 140 to li.C, S7, was one of the mast important }>eriods 

• She cut on the hanthi mti«l feet of Ilii4y Chi (g| ^ A>» eye* out 

«ucl dcitroyefl the iirgau* of heaHttg end ftficech. «ti<l then casting the still lieing 
victim of her rsge ufjon a dting»liin„ she Imde her mn to go end inspect her 
IMy Chi was one of kao Ta«*» concnbliiea. ( 
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in Chinese history. It was an age of great generals, brilliant 
statesmen, and men of letters. Dtiring this reign, the Han 
Dynasty reached the zenith of its power, and the empire was 
greatly enlarged. In the south it included the modem provinces 
of Chekiang (Tung Ou Ht Kl, Fukien (Min-yueh Nil), the 
Two Kuangs and Cochin-China (Nan-yueh MN); in the south- 
west, all the barbarians that had held sway in Yunnan (N M). 
Kueichow (N #H) , and Szechuen, now acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Han emperor ; while in the north, the power of the Hsiung- 
nu was shattered and the boundary of the empire included what 
is now Inner Mongolia in the north, the Tien Shan Nan Lu in 
the northw’est, and Liao Tung and north Corea in the north- 
east, Within the limit of this chapter we have only room to 
relate the events that were connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the campaign against the Hsiung-nu. 

Chang Chien’s Mission to Hsi Yueh.— Since the days of 
Mouton the Hsiung-nu had sulxlued all the tribes that lived in 

what is now Manchuria in the ea.st and 
Chint.se Turkestan in the west, and they 
had not left the Chinese along the northern 
frontier in peace. Nominally their Shell 
Yu was the nephew by marriage of the Han 
emperor, but this did not prevent them 
from pursuing their usual course of plunder 
and murder. 

Wu Ti decideii that this condition of 
affairs should exist no longer. At this 
juncture it w'as reported to him that a kin- 
dred tribe of the H.siung-mi, Yiieh Ti (H i£} by name, since their 
expulsion by the former from their original home in Ho Hsi (N W), 
had founded a powerful nation in what is now Bokhara. An 
alliance with this old enemy of the Rsiung-nu might certainly 
prove of advantage to China. *With thi.s end in view, he sent 
Chang Ch'ien (NN> to open up communication with Hsi Yiieh 
(■ W, or Chinese Turkestan. 
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Before giving an account of this mission it will be necessary 
to state something of the prevailing situaticn in the region through 
which it passed. 

Hsi Yneh, from times immemorial, has been known as the 


“ routes,” Tien Shan ^ei Lu (3^ ill 4b ») and Tien Shan Nan Ln 
111 H tt), or the Northern and the Southern Routes, according 
to their po.sitions in relation to the great Tien Shan Mountain 
system. In Nan Lu, which Western writers call Kashgar, there 

were a number of states, or groups 

of people, some of whom had cities 

while others were no lietter than ijT 

nomad herdsmen. Most of their 
cities are now however buried under ' 
the “.shifting .sands” («*». The co.^. or 

Kingdom of Yiieh Ti was beyond the Ts'ung Ling (JiM> range. 
It was Ixmnded on the northeast by Ta Yiian Igt (Fergana) 
and K'angChu (fl JSI) (Ha.sak countn ), on the we.st by Parthia 
A) , and ou the south bv Kashmir <■ •). Fast of Ta Yuan was 


the Osung (All) country (lli). 


Such was the situation in Hsi Viieh at the time Chang Ch‘ien 
•started ou his mission. He left China B.C. 139: and, after being 
kept a prisoner by the H.siung-nu for ten years, hnally reached his 




destination by way of Ta 
Yuan and K‘ang Chii. 
Travelling through Bactria 
Vk R), he tried to return by 
the Khotan-Lolmor (TIB® 
htllR) route; but again 
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fell into the hands of the 


Hsiung-nu and did not reach China till B.C. 126, having been 
absent thirteen years. Of the more than a hundred men who set 
out with him, only two returnerl with him. 

While the mission failed to al&complish the purpose for which 
it was sent, Chang Ch*ien lironght home valuable information of 
the country, which ultimately led to the isolation of the Hsiung- 
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iiiK In Ractria he found bamboo staves, cloth and other gocnls, 
which he recognized as products of Szechuen , offered for sale, and 
was told that they were brought therefrom Siudhu (Jl #) (India). 
He reported to the emperor the existence of this foreign trade with 
China by way of the sotUhwest, and brought the grape vine, the 
lucerne, the pomegranate, an ! several other plants, which wer^' 
afterwards planted in the Shang Lin (± W) Park. 

The reason why Ta Viieh Ti (:k H ft)* did not enter into an 
alliance with China was that they had found a much more ideal 
country than their old 
lioine. The exodus of llie 
Yiieh Ti may be regarded 
.js the l^eginnitig of the 
westward movement of the 
Hsiung-nu, or the Hiiio- 
tWA). as Western writer'^ 
call tliem. The Hiin> 
first l>ecame known to tlu 
(rreeks under the name 
Chuni. probably a c(»i- 
ni{ tion of the Chinese 
term, Hsiung-nu. At all 
events, they have been 

i lentified as of the same slock a> the Hsiuug-mi. 
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Conquest of the Hsiung-nu. ^lu the meauwhik , Wu Ti had 
gained many important victories over the Hsinng-nu. After the 
failure of tlie scheme to entice them into an ambush at Ma Yi 
(ft &), f their incursions had b?en more frequent. At last in B.C. 
127, Wn Ti was oldiged to send an armv to attack them in their 
own country. The Cliiuese were victorious and tl;ey recovered the 
Ordos country, which was turned into a province, umler the name 
of Shuo Fang (il Jf), the Northern Region. 


♦Ta Yikti Ti, name of Kin^clotii \aieh Ti. iiiiiiu of l>«:o|T»li 
tThe Shell Yu was invileil to settUr tit Mu \ i where arinteti lay »n sfiibiisit 
awaiting the arrival of the kirhiriati^. Before arrit at the {itace, their stispidoti 
was arotiseci, and by means of torture they got the tmperor'a messengers to tell 
the truth, whcrreiipon they immediately retired Uj Ihetr own eotiiury. 
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Aftes the return of Chang Ch‘icn the Chinese policy l)egan to 
mature. That policy was to isolate the Hsiung-nu, or to break 

down their power in the west. 
Thus in B.C. 121, a few years after 
the return of the envoy, a Chinese 
general named HoChu-pingdl'^it) 
took an army through Lung Hsi 
(Nl W), captured two of the Hsiung- 
nu kings there, and advanced a.s 
far west as the Chi Lien Mountain 
'•ril lU). This victory was followed 
by a still greater victory two years 
later when the Hsiung-nu were 
driven into the region north of the 
desert. It is .Mated that of their men were either slain nr 

captured by the Chinese 

Having gainer! complete josse.s.sion of Ho Hsi, the Chinese 
organizer! it into another prtjvince with garrisons stationed at 
\Vu Wei (jtlfi), Chang Yi Chiu Chuan and Tun 

Hnang rtfttJS). From the la.M named jdacc thev cstablisher! 
military posts as far west as Lun Tai rIJiM'. thus extending 
their tlmninion thrmigh Nan Ln. This succcerled in interrupting 
the communication between the Hsiung-nu and the Til et.an 
tribes r)f the Kt)konor (WJIf' region, or the Ch‘iang (®). as the 
ancient historians callerl them. 

In H.C. 120, the king of the Osung tendered his stibrais.'-ioii, 
and tt) him a Chine.se •j)rincess was given in marriage. This 
virtually blocked the Hsiung-nu in the west. During the 
following years the war between China and the Hsiung-nu centred 
in Lr)u Ivan (Uli). a state situated between the great northern 
and .southern routes. (The place is now buried in the sands.)* 
Ivou Lan acted as a sort of Intffer slate until its king was killed in 

■' *Recent exaivatioas carried on in this region have bronght to light 
many articles ol antiquity. 
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battle by the Chinese. In B.C. 102-101 an army advanced as 
far as Fergana, overran the kingdom of Ta Yuan, and brought 
back in triumph thirty Nisaean (XM) horses. Meanwhile 
friendly missions had been exchanged with Bactria, Parthia, and 
Sogdiana. According to Chinese annals, the Parthian king at 
one time sent a band of Parthian acrobats and magicians for the 
amusement of his brother, the Wu Ti of the Han Dynasty. 

Conquest of Corea. — The term Corea in that remote period 
included the southeastern part of Sheng King and the northern 
part of modem Corea. It wa.s the territorj- betw'een the rivers 
Liao (S) and Ta Tung (:#; B tC). t)n the north was the home of 
the Su Shen (B H) triljes, the ancestors of the Manchus, and on 
the south were the Three Hans (HU), the ance.stors of the present 
day Coreans. The descendants of Ch‘i Tzu (RT-), brother of 
Chou (W), the last ruler of the House of Shang, had rulctl in 
Corea do^A-n to the year B.C. 194, at which time the House of Wei 
Man came into power. The kings of the new line were 

no friends to China. It was to prevent the Hsiung-nu from 
marching into this region, that Wu Ti endeavored to invade it 
both by land and sea. x\t first the Chine.se fared Iwdly, but in 
B.C. 108, the people killed their king and .surrenderee!. 

Tow’ards the end of the reign of Wu Ti, the H.siung-uu W'cre 
successfully isolated. The great emperor died in B.C. 87. 

Character of Wu Ti. — In many respects, Wu Ti was not 
unlike Shih Huang Ti. That he continued the work of the latter 
in reducing the power of the H.siung-nu need.s no repetition here. 
Like Shih Huang Ti, he was a great patron of architecture and 
other arts, and was completely under the influence of the Taoist 
magicians. lastead of sending missions into the Yellow Sea, 
however, he adorned his capital and the surrounding country 
tyith lofty buildings ; for he had lieeii led to Ijclieve that by means * 
of these stmetures man could have direct communication with 
the genii. In one of these buildings were installed two hnge 
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copper images with large bowls in hand to receive the eUxir from 
the genii (.it A* MM). Magicians of all descriptions, both male 
and female, docked into his court. 

At about the same time, literature made great advances. 
There flourished in this reign Sz Ma Chien (n J| S), the Chinese 
historian, and Sz Ma Hsiang Yu (IQ ft hi), Mei Sheng (4k li), Li 
Ling H), Su Wu (A A) and others, whose works, in prose and 
poetr}-^ are regarded as the l>est 
literary productions of antiquity. 

Since distant expeditions were al- 
ways costly, many unjust measures 
were resorted to to obtain money. It 
is stated that official ranks were for 
the first time offered for sale in this 
period. The emperor, however, 
regretted his own shortcomings, 
and all unjust or burdensome 
measures were repealed shortly 
Ijefore his death. 

The Deuline of the Hsiimg- 
nn Power. — After the se\*ere de- 
feats inflicted by Wu Ti, the power 
of the Hsiung-nu was rapidly 
declining. In an attempt to dislodge 
the (^ung in B.C. 71, they had to 
face an overwhelming force consisting of Chinese and Osung 
soldiers and lost most heavily. Thenceforth the Hsiung-nu were 
hemmed in by the neighboring trilies, viz., the Ting Ling (T#) in 
the north, a kindred people of the region around Lake Baikal, the 
Osung in the west, the Tung Hu (* A) in the east, and thp Chinese 
in the south. In B.C. 60, a Hsiung-nu Khan in Pei Ln (B ■ 5E}, 
in consequence a civil war, sought protec^on from the Han 
emperor, thus giving the Chinese complete possession oi the 
Northom Route. Then followed • period of great rcvtdntkm 
among other Hsiung-nu tribes. As • conseqnmice, as many as five 
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Shen Yus were set up by diiferent factions. One of them named 
Hu Han-hsie (if (t 15 ), in the hour of distress surrendered himself 
to the Chinese emperor, and received permission to .settle with his 
followers in Mo-iian Ifi), where they acted as frontier guards of 
the Chinese marches. In B.C* 36 he came in person to pay his 
re.spects to the emperor; and, at his request, a famous l)eauty by 
the name of Wang Chao-kuu (a£i8 :iR) was given in marriage to 
him. 

The Usurpation of Wang Mang. — The cause of the down- 
fall of the Han Dynasty is to be traced to the ambition of its 
imperial women. The example set liefore them l>y Wu Chih (ft 
was a most dangerous one. In a country like China, where 
the .separation of the two sexes is a matter of fixed custom, even 
an empress could not make friends among her husbaiurs mini.sters. 
Therefore when {X)vver fell into her hands she knew of no one in 
whom she could place her confidence excef)i her own jKOple ami 
the eunuchs. The fact that Wu Ti cau.setl the mother of his son 
to be put to death befc^re he appointed him heir, i.s .sufFicieiU to 
show that the interference of an empress clowager in affairs vf 
.state had Icng been a matter to be dreaded. It was the undue 
influence of the imperial women that finally brought the hon^^e of 
Han to ruin. 

Wang Mang (_T. the notorious usurper, was the neplu w 
of one empress and the father of another. The mother of Cheng 
Ti (A^) ( B.C. 32 — H.C. 7) was from the Wang fait ih, and 
when her son came to the throne, her brothers were at citice raised 
to positions of great influence. Every one of them abused the 
power that fell into his hands. Wang Mang. wlio was then a 
mere lad, was the reverse of his uncles in his private character. 
He did everything he could to conceal his true character and to 
cultivate the friendship of the literary class. As a result, i e was 
as pcjpidar as his uncles were unjK>pular. It Was not long InTore 
he succeeded to a most important position which Ijad Ixrn held 
by one of his niicles. During the short reign of Ai Ti (K ♦) 
(B.C. 6-B.C. 1 ) he wa.s obliged to retire; but npon the accession 
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of the next emperor, Ping Ti op#) (A,D. 1-5), he returned to 
office, for this emporor was his son-in-law. His anihition, liow'- 
ever, knew no relative; and when his time arrived, he showed hi.s 
tine character by murdering the emperor, forcing him to drink 
a cup of poi.'-on on new year’s day. A lad wa.s then 

placcal on the throne, with Wang Mang acting a.s an ’ ‘ as.si.stant 
emperor Iff* Two years later the “Assistant Emperor” 

Itccanie a full emperor and the Han Dynasty was no more. 


is a pfcnhar hm of ibr Charactirr, Chia e ineatiinj? unreal, artificial, 
I'lc.. (luring llie Hail It was quite iiMial for an cflicial to have an 

as'iiK’iHti* <if nn<i h a^‘'r.c'i;tlc a rule, had the character 

Chia prefixed to his ofhi ial litU 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THB EASTERN HAN DYNASTY 

Beign of Wang Mang reverence for tradition 

may justly l>e regarded in the light of a virtue, as is the case in 
China, Chinese history gives us no name which stands out more 
pre-eminently than that of Wang Mang, the Usurper. Perhaps 
the word 'Mjkl'* would give us a better impression of the 
character of his government than “ New (Ifr), the name he 
adopted tor his dynasty. Once upon the throne, he l)usied him- 
self in hringiiig to life all laws and in>littUcs that experience had 
long since discarded as out-of-date and impracticable. Prom 
morning till late in the evening tlie “ new ' tnijeror was seen 
at his desk reading, writing, and legislating. The Chou Li ^ /U U), 
or the Institutes of the Chou I)ynast> , became his guide. The 
ancient* system of Clung Tien fU? was revi\ed and many 
ridiculous currency laws were promulgated . It was cjuilc as much 
a crime to buy or sell land as tc) depreciate the currency issued hy 
the government. At length, excessive laxati<m. unjust laws, 
incessant herder warfare, severe famine", and ti e c</rru] ti<m of 
officials—all combined to arc ii.^e the ] eoj>Ie; and staiidardsf i revolt 
were unfurled in more tlian one place in the empire. ( >ne band 
of insurgents, called Red Eyebrows * # W ' from their cu"t< in 
of dying their eve-bnaws red, broke out in what is now Shantung 
province. Another rose in Hukuang and had headquarters in the 
Lu Lin Hill ( ‘‘(ireen Poorest* A. At first these men had 

no higher aim than to plunder and to kill ; hence the name, ** Green 
Forest' has Ijecome a general term for highway robbers in China. 

Had Wang Mang taken wise measures, lie might have tK*cn 
able to save himself ; but he was suiXTstilious and iKlievcd that 
by she<lding tears towards the south, the rel*eilions would die a 
natural death. Even at the last iiionunt, when he was dragged 
out of a tower in his palace, where he had Inren hiding, he still 
held in one hand a sinah knife $akl to have lieeii handed down 
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* from Shun (H), and in the other the symbolic instrument of the 
Taoist magicians. This account may have l>een an exaggeration 
of his enemies, but it is certain that his failure was attributal)le to 
his faith in the ancients. He was l>eheaded in A.D. 22; but peace 
did not come to the nation until a member of the house of Han, 
Liu Hsin (8t^) byname, assumed the imperial title two years 
later. As Liu Hsin fixed his capital at I^o Yang BJ), about 
60 miles east of Chang An (14 $), the capital of the Former Han 
Dynasty, the new dynasty has been known under the name of the 
Kastern Han (4C ift). 

Kuang Wu.“-“The dynastic name of Liu Hsin was Kuaiig 
Wu When he ascended tlie throne, Chang An was in the 

hands of the Red Eyebrows who liad placed another meml)er 
of the house of Liu on the throne. ( )tlicr reliels had also set up 

emj)crors,or declared independence in other 
]>arts of the empire. It was by great exertion 
tliat Liu Hsin succeeded in extinguishing 
every spark of rebellion in Cliina. In this 
connection it should be remarked that in 
wliat is now the province of Fukien llie 
inhal)itants had l)een transferred to the 
IvOwer Yangtze \’alley l)y order of Han Wu 
Ti, and that the province had completely dis- 
appeared from history. It is doubtful whether the army of Kuang 
Wu ever entered this part of China, although one of his generals 
went as far south as Tonquin and cruslied a rebellion there. 

As regards the Hsiung-nu who had again become active and 
had wrested Hsi Yiieh from China, Kuang Wu felt that their 
subjugation was a task he had to leave to his successors. The 
empire needed rest and the arts of peace were no longer to Ix' 
neglected. He accordingly devoted the remainder of his reign to 
works of peace by patronizing learning and' the arts. He got rid 
of his generals without Idoodshed by retiring them on a liberal 
allowance. This act at least entitles hnn to a higher jdace in 
history than Kao Tsu, the founder of the Former Han. 
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In his work of reorj^anization, liowever, Kuanj^^ \Vu greatly 
enlarged the field of einployincnt for ennncli.s and tlnus .sowed the 
seeii of trouble, which was soon destined to l)ring: ruin to the 
house that he had just restored. The history of tlie Kastcni 
Han is largely a record of llie ebb and flow of the power of the 
eunuchs. 

After reigning thirty-three years. Kiuing \\*n died in A.I>. 
57, at the age of sixty-tliree, and left his empire to his son, Ming 
Ti t A.I). 58-75 K 

Introduction of Buddhism into China. — The most im- 
portant event id* the reign of Ming Ti was muU iibtedh the c^flicia! 
iiitrodiRtion of Ihicldhism into China. W’e sa\ inlroilnc- 

tioii because its unofficial introduction diiles as far back as the 
reign of flan W'u 'i'i, or stun thereafter. Chinese liistcuians claim 
that tile golden image fountl among the plundt r of his soldrc:> 
from Hsi Yiuh was ih.at <*f lUiddlia. W hile this was m<>re or Kss 
guesswork, it is a matter of histoiv that in L.C. b an an.bassulor 
from the Mas^agatae tc/ China, with the aid of a certain Chinese 
scholar, translated a Ihiddliist ok into Chinese. It is safe 
therefore to c nclude that s<k n after the <>iH.ning up of e<>m- 
municalions witli the West tlirough Ilsi \'ueh. lluie began to Ik: 
an influx of Ihiddhist nii^sionarii s into l.uals t!un subj^td in the 
sway of the f lsinng-nu. 

Tlure is a legend that Mir:g 'i’i Iu'kI a dream in which lie saw 
a giant, and t!K>t wlim he toid Ids ministt rs what he had ^een. 
one of them imniediaieh infornud, him that it was the Sage of the 
West,ca!]ed Jbiddha. Tliis sIuas'^ that liuddhisin was not unknown 
at his court. The envo\s lliat Ming Ti sent to in<jniic into the 
faith returned in A. I). b5 with iwc* Indian priests^ ami a munlK-r 
of their classics. These [ riests were housed in tlu White Pony 
Temple i f i M the first Ibuhihisl temple erected with imperial 


*Tbc names of tiiesc priests xtri Maungn (jf 0 H) himI lUiiiwiirii 

Keha (^5 ^ |R). Kasaytipa MdUfigu lrnn!»latefi ii tinail Init iiiiportant MiUrit, 
calUfl Sutra of Fort} -two Sections. 
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Buddhism. — Ituddhism, so far as its Hindu origin is con- 
cerned. was an offspring of Itrahuianisin, tlie earlier faith of the 
Hindus. Thi.s earlier faith was a belief in a single god, Brahma 
as he was called, who was the cause and mover of all things. 
The .soul, too, conie.s from Brahma and passes through all fonns 
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of animal life, niitii finally, having freed itself from all imper- 
fection, it goes back to him. The great aim of existence was to 
reach this final state and mingle with Brahma. Such was the 
substance of Brahmanism. 

In course of time the ohl faith reached such a stage of decay 
that reft)nners were required to remind the liclievers of its 
essentail truths. 'M)f these reformers the greatest was Prince 
(lautama. commonly known as the Buddha, or the * KnlighteiKd\ 
whose reforms were of such a radical nature as virtually to found 
a new religion. Yet he did not quarrel with the old. Init merely 
interpreted it anew^ and gave it a more practical character. 

'' Buddha was b(nn ahfuit the middle of the sixth centiir\ B.C. 
He was a member of a royal house, but left his home, his wife 
and newly born child to find religions peace and the way to 
.salvation. He sought truth from the Brahmans in vain, and 
spent .seven year.s in religious meditation. Finally he learned the 
truth he had been seeking. It was summed up in the two ideas 
of self-culture and universal love. About 522 B.C he prtK'Iaimed 
his creed at Benares. In the details of worship, he left the 
ancient Brahmanism unchanged: In^t he taught that every act in 
this life !>ears its fruit in the next. ICvery sou! pas.ses through 
successive lives, or reincarnations, and its condition tluriug one 
life is the result of wliat it has done in a previous stale. The aim 
of life is the attainment of Xirvana--a sinless state of existence, 
which requires constant self-culture. I'onr truths were c.s[>eciall} 
taught: first, that all life is suffering; .secemd, that this suffering 
i.s caused by the de.sire to live ; third, that the suffering ceases 
with the ces.sation of this desire; fourth, that tliis .salvation can lx- 
found by following the path of duty. A very high morality 
preached, including the duties of chastit) , patience, mercy, 
fortitude, and kindness to all men.” * ' 

After his death Buddha was worshijicd as a divine l)eiiig. His 
disciples carried the faith through India and lUetice it spread to 
the northwest, and to the southeast of that comity. Aliout B.C. 

♦Colby’s Outlines of General History. 
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377, there was a division among the Buddhists ; the Northern 
branch had their centre in Kashmir, while the Southern section 
made Ceylon their headquarters. It was the Northern creed that 
was introduced by Ming Ti.into China. Their books were written 
in .Sanskrit while those of the Southern creed were in Pali. 

Of the spread of Buddhism in China, we shall learn more as 
we proceed with the narrative. 

Capture of Hami. -,\s already stated, the H.siung-nu threw 
off their allegiance to Ciiina in the days of Wang Mang. About 
A. I). 48, they divided int<j two sections. The Northern Hsiung-nii 
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sought e.\-pansion in the west; but the Southern H$iung-nu weirt 
over to the side of the Chine.se emperor and were given permi&sion 
to settle in what i.s now tlie Ordos country in Inner Mongolia. In 
A.D. 73, China, having suihciently recovered from the effect of 
her own civil disorders, was ready to reaume the conflict, and a 
severe battle was fought near Loimo^ between the Northern 
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Hsiuug-nu 011 ^ one side and the Southern Hsiung-nu and Chinese 
on the other. The latter won the day and captured what is now 
Haini. It was about this time that the old policy of isolating the 
Hsiung-nu was again re.^ortcd to, f(»r the man who could carry thi.s 
plan to success had been found. 

Exploits of Fan Chao. — The name of this man was Pan 
Chao (iKiH). At 6rst Pan Chao was sent on a friendly mission to 
test tlie loyality of the States to the Xorlhern Ilsinng-nu. By 
tact, treacher}*, threats, and bribes, he indneed several of them to 
accept the Chinese emperor in place of llie Shen Yn as their over- 
lord. While he was thns travelling from (>uc slate to aiiother, 
two Chinese generals gained aiK>tlier battle over the Hsinng-mi 
and occupied what is now called Turfan ; whereupon the Hsi Ytieh 
dependency was reestablislied after an interim of sixty-five \ears. 
But the states in the Xoithern Route as well those between 
Kucha and Karashar remained loyal to tlie Hsiung-nn. .Vt this 
juncture Ming Ti died (A. I). 75) and there arose at once on the 
W’estern lK>rizon a cloud which ca^t a >had<Av over the whole of 
Hsi Yueh. The X< rthern Hsiung-nn returned, iiiul gatiiering up 
what forces those states were able to pm in the field, attacked the 
Chinese garrison and laid siege to the cities in wliicli the represeai- 
tative.s of the Chinese government resided. Rumor soon reache<l 
Lo Yang that the whole of Hsi \'ue]i was in re\olt and caused the 
weak government of Chang Ti i A. I). gi\e up tlie 

work begun b\ liis father and recall i^in Chao. 

The latter in tlie meanwhile liad fonne<i a plan for the 
subjugation of Hsi Viieh. His mission had ahead v Iniriie fruits, 
which, if given due lime, were sure to rijicn. He accordingly 
protested and infonned his emperor that the task c<mld l>e done 
without such cost of money and life as had !>ten suggested In- the 
statesmen at home. Many of the slates were willing to furnish 
the number of men needed to carry on the war, provided China 
would drill and lead them to hattk There was, therefore, 
no reason why these friends should a1>aticiotud to their fate, or 
China should let the opportunity slip. At last the counsel of Pan 
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Chao prevailed and permission was given liim to remain. Before 
long this trained Chinese diplomat became the commander of the 
combined forces of Khotan and Kashgar. These he led from 
\ictory to victory until not a vestige of the Hsiiing-nu f>ower 
remained in Hsi Viieh. First by diplomacy, and then by force, 
he had recovered Hsi Yueh to China; and, in A.D. 91, was re- 
warded with the viceroyalty of the wliole region that he had lately 
conquered. Six years later, he led an army as far as Antiochia 
Margiana and sent his lieutenant, Kan Ying (It I?), on an embassy 
to Rome. The envoy reached the Persian (lulf; but, fearing the 
sea voyage, came I jack without accomplishing his purix^se. 

Disappearance of the Northern Hainng-nn,— With Hsi 
Yiieh restored to China, the fate of the Northern Hsiung-nu was 
sealed. In A.D, 89, Tcui Hsicn having coimnitted a serious 

crime, obtained pcnnission to lead an army against them in order 
to cxi>iate his gnilt. In this expedition he was quite successful 
and drove the horde of barbarians beyond the Yen Jan ( H 
Khongii Mmintain. <>n a stone monnnunt erected on the field 
was engraved an account (»f the battle from the pen of Pan Ku 
Kl), brother of Pan Cliao. It is .siattd that more than 2(K», (XX) of 
tin* barbarians .surrendered theiii.selves t*» the Chinese. I'oUowing up 
the advantage thus gained, Tou Hsien inflicted another overw helm- 
ing defeat t»n the eneiiu tw'c» year> later, and tc^ok a second Uuch 
of prisoners, among whom was the iinUher of the Shen Yu, Pre- 
ferring emigration to suhniisskm. the latter led the remainder of 
his tril)es to the west, after abandoning their lands to the Hsien Pei 
Henceforth, the Northern Hsiung-nu completely disap- 
peared from histtirx : and when, centuries afterwards, the volcanoes 
of Mongolia liecame active again, the streams of barbarians that 
issued from that region were designated bv new names. 

Trade with the Weet .—As;! rtile, Chinese annals contain 
but meagre references to foreign coimnerce. If wc may accept tlie 
truth of the statement that track follows the flag, we may safely 
conclude that China entered into trade relations with the West 
directly after the opening up of communications through Hsi 
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YiielK China was known to the Greeks as Seres, or the land of 
sillrfl In that remote period there was a kind of Chinese silk called 
Sen Er which was one of the articles that were sent each year by 
the emperor to the kinoes of the p{?tiy states in Ilsi Yiieh. That 
the Roman Empire was know n by tlie name of TaChin ( A M) is on 
record. Not only did China try to reach Ta Chiu hut the people 
of the latter also attempted to open direct intercourse with the 
Chinese. Between the two great empires, were the l*arthians wdio 
desired to reap all the benefits of middlemen. It was not until 
the Romans had access to the Persian Gulf that the idea of reach- 
ing China by water began to appeal to them, Roman merchants 
came by sea to Kattigara (Cochin China) in A.l). 166 whence thev 
travelled overland to Lo Yang. They appear in the annals as en- 
voys from the emperor An Tun i^tk) (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) . 
l..ater arrivals at Canlc n were recorded in A.l), 226, 284, etc. Be- 
sides the caravan rotue wliich lay through Hsi Yiieh, Cochin 
China, it would aj pear, was the centre of China’s maiine trade 
during the latter part of the Eastern Han. 

Beeline of the Eastern Han. — Before the arrival of the 
first Roman traders, the Kasteni Han Dynasty had entered upon 
a period of decline. Fcr Tea.s< ns staled in the last chapter, when- 
ever there w*;:s a woman on the Chinese throne, the usurj'ation of 
power l>y eunuchs and her own relatives wa> ine\iljd)le. This was 
no less true of the Eastern Han than of the Former Han, though 
there is thi^ iinich difference. During the former dynasty, the two 
parties always w<»rked hand in hand; during tht* latter dynast), 
they w^ere constantly engaged in bringing ruin to one another. In 
the main, the eninuchs were masters of the situation and their ex- 
terminaiion was follow’ed hy the fl<>wnfan of the dvnasly i>nly a 
few’ years later. 

P6riod of Eunuch Ascendency. — This peri<xl cointneiKed 
in the reign of Ho Ti *), who came to the throne at the age 
of ten. During his mother’s regency, his uncle, Ton Hsien, was 
the real power. Being jealous of him, the first official act of the 
emperor on assuming the govenimeiit himself was to cause his 
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death. This was no easy task, for the court was made up of Tou 
Hsien’s own creatures. Ihider these circumstances, he lookelrto 
his chief eunuch, Chen Chun^^ hy name, for help. While the 
emperor succeeded in getting rid of his uncle, he did not improve 
matters. During the remainder of his reign, he never freed 
himself from the clutches of the eiimtch. His infant son 
outlived him hut a few months, and during this time and the 
minority of An Ti, the next monarch, the Empress Teng wa.s 
regent. She would .see no minister of state. I)ut suffered her 
eunuchs to he the sole medium of communication. It was nut 
long before their Infli knch was turned into real Povvhk. They 
hail a voice in everv question and liad an im]>orlant part to play 
in every intrigue. 

The de.struction of Liang Chi J?). hr</ther of the Empress 
Liang (It®) and murderer of Chili Ti (It # , gave the eunuchs 
undisputed control of the governimnt. Five f»f them were 
ennohied, a thing hitherto unknown in Chinese history, and no office 
w'as now too high for a cunucli. Those in jK^wer conid exalt 
their friends and slay iheir enemies at pleasure. In China, the 
emjx*ror was the stale, hut he was a mere l(ol of the emiuch 
during the reigns cU‘ Huan Ti (® and Ling Ti iWL #), which 
emhraced the years 147-187. If castiation had once been the 
result of a crime, or an < flense, it was now the stepping stiaie to 
wealth and jK>wer. To 1 ecoine the adopted son of a eunuch was 
the best passport an official could have, and to obtain such a favor 
self-castration was often resorted to. 

Anti*euiitich Movement. - Since the eunuchs almsed their 
pimers to such au extent, there arose an aiili-eunuch i>arty headed 
by Li Ying, a likrary genius of the Eastern Han Dynasty. They 
were radical reformers and advocated the total abolition of the 
eunuch system. They gathered around Tou Wu, brother cf the 
F.in press Tou, wdio was considered a match for the chief eunuch* 
Under a wise and strong monarch, Li Ying might have hoped for 
succes,s; but Ling Ti, who was in tJle habit of addressing his 
eunuchs by the familiar terms of ** Mother " and Father/’ was 
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not the man. Besides, he was in partnership with them. Kvery 
office had its price and the proceeds were divided equally hetw*een 
the emperor and the eunuchs. The consequence was Li Ying and 
all his followers luimherinf*: 100 or more were condemned to death. 
Even the Empress Ton had to how Inrfore the euntichs and submit 
to her fate of imprisonment in one of the deserted palaces. It 
looked as if n(»thinf 4 short of a change of the dynasty was capable 
of brinpnq about a new order of things, and a general uprising 
was not slow in coming. 

Rebellion of the Yellow Turbans. -Tbis rebellion was so 
named, because the yellow turban was tlie distin^uishin )4 mark 
worn by the relKd>. Their leader was an oculist named Chair; 
Chio, a native of Chu Lu (now part of Southern Chihli i, who 
claimed a knowledge of the art of inai^^ie healini;. He and his tw(* 
brothers made dupes amoni^ ‘d! classes of -ocielv and pe(*ple flock- 
ed to them l)\' the thonsand. As llieir number inuhiplied, the 
latent ambition of the brothers was aroustd. Sedition was 
secretly jyreached, ^md the nati< n wa^ x.on reaiK . Chanji; 
Chio's original plan was to seize tlu einpt ror in the capilaL and 
with this end in view he sent agents to cultivate the friendship <»f 
the eunuchs. When his j)I<»t was discovered and his agents were 
put to death. Chang Chi(> c(»uld not <io otherwise than raise the 
standard of revolt. Tliis was in the \ear 1S4, Before the 
year closed tlie rebellion ha<l assumed an alarming magniitide. 
His followers, however, were nK^stU untraine<l recruits and the> 
were as easily dispensed as they were gathercfi. In less than two 
years the two brothers of Chang Cliio wtre bolli slain; 
and, so far as Chang Chiu* was roncerned, t]ie reludlion 
was at an end. Small bands af brothers, nevertheless, conlinned 
to disturb local peace in different parts of China. 1 his was the 
first instance in Chinese history, when the degenerated doctrines 
of Taoism were directly re.sponsible for an anti-government 
uprising. 


* He died &oon after b« raid'd tlie af rel»enimj. 
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First Contamination of Confucianism. ’•'—In this connec* 
lion, it is necessary to say sornethinj' as to the change 
Confnciajiisni had undergone since the days of Chih Ihtaag Ti. 
In the history of Confucianism, or Chinese literary classics (we 
can hardly separate the one from the otlier), the two Han 
Dyjiasties form hut a single period. Xnmerous commentaries of 
the Confucian Classics were issued <luring this {)eri(xl, but the 
commentators were mure or less under the influence of the Fang 
Su db). (Taoist magicians). Their lone <»f speculation was 
entirely Taoist. Thus Taoist elements, foreign to Confucianism, 
hecame mingle d with the teaching of the great Chinese sage. The 
Classics which eoiuain their commentai ics were largely written 
from memory hy the learned scholars of the Former Han. They 
are known as ‘Modern Literature Al>out the time of 

Wang Mang, however, some Inxiks, said to have been exhumed, 
were i>reserUed t<» the government. They contaiiud a text 
slighth (liffcrenl from that of the ** Modern I^iterature/' and were 
calksl “Ancient Literature Their authenticity, how- 

ever, is a diNi>ute<l j>oint esvn at the j>resent day. After the 
apj earance of the “.\ncient Literature.’' a movement was on foot 
to >eparate 'Ikun^m from Confnciani>m, with tlie result that hy 
the time of I Inat: Ti, tiu- former iK-caine an iiulependent creed. 
In .\.1>. 165. the first Taoi>t Palri.ireh rx Iff , Chang Tao-ling 
< iS WS was appointed to repie^ent the faith, and his descendants 
stil! co!itinue in tliat office 

riu: Shuo Wen Chinese Script l{\pla:ncd. 

An regard^ C hinesc lilcrattua, the most useful puniuction of the 
age was the Shuo W'en (tSt X>) hv HnU Shen ilt-tR). This is the 
ohlcst dictionary in Ch na, and contams some ten thousand charac- 
ters w iih tioles. It afft rd> a key for deciphering the Chinese 
writing of anti<|nity. 'I'o-day one-tilth of the characters contained 


*The wcoad coiiintiutijitt^ai U>«>k plnce tlurlDg iIh‘ Siiwg DynaJ^ly. 
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therein suffice for our every^lay use. Jt would appear that liieralure 
reached its highest point under the Han Dynasties. 

Extermination of Eunuchs.- -Li nj^,^ 'I'i died in A, I). 188, 
leavini^^ two sons and a w idow. The first horn was raised t<i tlic 

throne with his nu^ther acting as the regent. "I'he cry for the down- 
fall of the eunuchs now Ix'caine louder. \'nan Shao (Jt W), a young 
i»fficer of the imperial guard>. formed a plan for their extermination. 
This he (juietly communicated to Ho C hin (M ift), lirother of the 
empress dowager, v lio in turned told it to tin* regent. 1'he latter 
objected, Ini: the young officer wa-^ olwiinate. He sent v\«»r<l to 
(»eneral l ung C'ho •?!', then ai Ho Tung 'Wilt) ( Stnilhern 
Shensi K come to the capital w illi all hi" troops, l ung Clio knew 
why he had been sent for, aiul saw a great opjM.rtuuiiy for bim to 
come to tlie front. He responded to the call willingly, but did not 
wislt to l>c‘ at tile capital before there was blootbbed. lie aa'ording- 
ly betrayed his friend to ilie eunuch'', and the latter at once seized 
Ho Chin and had him nut to tleath. They, Ijovuwer. were unable 
to lay lh< ir hand> on ^ nan Shao, the young offict r in uneslron. (")n 
the contrar}', the palace wa> broki-n mto hv lu" men and a general 
slangluer began. It stated that many young men wearing no 
mustache were m;>ia'sen for eiimichs. and pcridied wuh then:, At 
this juncture Tnng Cho enterotl the capital at the luaii ..f a large 
force; and taking advantage <»f the condition of afTair^ dethroned 
the emperor, murdered the empress dowager and tai'*ed brother 
to the throne. Th.S was IfNien 1b ift#) <18*8-220), With the 
dethnaiement of Fei 1b (« as the emiKTor wa^ called, wt mav 
consider the b,astern Han iKiuistx at an cntl, ILsicn 1b was an 
emperor in name only; in tact he wa^^ but a j>rio4u:r in the liamF of 
his captors, and on more than one .ncaCon, Iwamc the Lmc of 
contention between rival generaK. All this will k more fully 
related in the next cha[)ter, ^ino- it !ul inunedialely to the foundinjf 
of the Three Kingdoms. 
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The following table shows the age of Ho Ti and his successors 
when they cainc to the throne. 


Name 

Ago 

Length of reign 

Name of regent 

Ho Ti jfn # 

10 

89-105 

Empress Tou K 

Shang 'Pi ijf # 

100 da\> 

106 

Tcng n 

An Ti * « ♦ 

H 

107-125 

«lo. 

Shun Ti IH * 

) 

126-144 

’I'on ■ 

t'li'ung Ti ifr 

2 

145 

Liang ft 

t'hih Ti* It *■ 

s 

146 

«lo. 

1 Inan 'I’i* « ♦ 

15 

148-107 

do. 

Ling Ti* S # 

IJ 

168-188 

Toll m 

l ei Pi |6( ♦ 

17 

189 

Ho « 


lr!tiJj»erors wlio won- nut the <»( Hiiificrur**. 
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CHAPTER XV 

TH^ TfiBJBB KIKODOliS 

Flight of Tung Cho to Chang An — What Tung Clio did 
iimmdiatcly after his arriial at Lo Yang has lic'cn nitniioncd in the 
preceding pages. So far as the city was concerned, tlie presence of 
a strong army sufficed to silence the voice of resentment ; but it was 
not so w ithoiit. If Yuan Shao had made a mistake in inviting Tung 
Cho to come to the capital, the latter was m more sagacious when he 
fiermitted him to escajie loChi Chow Now, this Yuan Shao, 

it should Ik lx>rnc in mind, I>elonged to a \ cry distinguished family. 
Owing lo the prestige of a great name, he \\a> at <*nce hailed a> leader 
by the |>ro\incial governors who rtfiHe l to >ut>nnt Tung t'ho’s 
usurpation. They joined him w ith what forces they were able to 
gather at sh(wt notice, and were s(K)n on the march to Lo Yang. 
Seeing the peril he was now in, Tnng Clio decitlcd to reme»ve the 
court t<» Chang An <14 a city more favi^rahly situated from a 
military >tan<l}K>int. He, however, look care lo destrov the city, of 
Lo Yang lo lire, and to des|>oil the in^i^rial arxl other sepulchers in 
the vicinity of such \alual)les as they contained. W ealthy inhabitants 
first saw their homes sackc<l hv his soldiers and then were comjKrlkd 
to accompany him to the west, A great rumlnT of them jicrished 
on the way, either of hardships or at tlic hamls ui Tung Clud«4 
soldiers. Thus was the capital, Lo \ ang, left a mass of ruins. 

Dismemberment of the Han Empire ~ Tt» imrsuc an enemy 
through a deserted country is always a ha7ardou> untlerlaking and 
none of tlic allies was anxious to run sucli a risk. Tung Cho, the 
common enemy, was now out of reach; hut he ha«f left all the 
territory to the east and south of the fariKnis Tung Ktian Paw to 
his enemies The temptati»)n was very great. Jealousy, \Oih had 
already iKgvin to work anvuig the allies anil hannony among them 
was no longer j^ossihle. The cause that Imd Imuighl them together 
was forgotten. Dismemliermefit of the empire followed, as sliown 
by the followu'iig taWe. 






imMi mmicr 

Taxi.* Sncmm mx Arnixrimwsim 


Name 

Territory 

Yuan ShaoHW 

Chi Chow (II ft), Chii% Chow (# ft),a^ 
Pei^ Chow (^ft). 

Ch*aoCVao*« 

Yen Chow (|l ft) and Yu Chow (ft ft). 

Yuan Shn » « 

Shou C^un (ft #) 

Tao Chien M m 

Hsu Chow ft ft 

Liu Piao M It 

C^in Chow II ft 

Liu Yen « 11 

I Chow' ft ft 

Kting Sun Tsan ^ • 4 

Yu Chow ft ft • 

Kung Sun Tu fit » * 

Liao Tung ft ft 

Sun Chien ■ 

Chang Sha A ft 

Chang Lu ft V 

Han Chung ft ft 


While the empire was being thus parcelerl out, Tung Cho did 
as he pleasetl in the new capital. Any one who liad the course to 
oppose his will was put to death with lurturc. There was no doubt 
that the im()erial throne was his gtal. Great efforts were made 
to fortify Mi Wu (■«!), a U)wn in the vicinity of Chang An, and to 
accumulate therein wealth aiul provi.sions. Here Tung Cho expected 
to spend his latter days in case his larger plans should fail, and he 
would not venture out <tf this stronghtdd without a strong escort. 
But his tvranny was such that before long he alienated the support 
of Lu Pu (Atk). one of his best friends, who wa.s at die time in 
command of his boilyguartl. To his great 'urprise ami dismay, it 
was this man that inflicted on him the fatal wound one momit^ As 
he was }iroceeding to see the emiwor. His friemts were now con- 
«lemne<l to die and they at once revolted. Hsien Ti, the imfortuntte 
emjicror, fell successively into the hand.s of the various rebels, udiil, 
with great difliiculty, he csca{ied into the neighborfaoui of Lo Yj||i^. 
Here he met his fate bj* falling into the hands of Gt'ao Ch'ao 
the founder of the Wei (ffl) Kragdcmi, from whose gra^i he nev^ 
escaped. 


•laua- smiMwid hy Toni Stm. 
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Begiimliigs of tht Three Kiiigdoiiis.~Ch^aoCh^ao first rose 
to fame by taking part in punishing the Yellow Turbans, and later by 
joining in the popular expedition against Tung Cho. By the 
time he met Hsien Ti, he had estaWivshed himself in Yen Chow and 
Yu Chow, and was watching eagerly for an opi>ortunity to rise and 
destroy the power of his rivals. For a time it looked as if the 
unfortunate emperor could have no Ix'ttcr friend than Ch*ao Ch‘aO‘ 
The truth was the latter needed him. W ith the emperor a prisoner 
in his hands, he could claim a semblance of authoritj' for everything 
he did, and was ready to march whh his well-discipline<l inxips 
against any who refused to submit to this mere shadow of royal 
power. 

Under this new order t'f things t'h'ao Ch‘ao found it com* 
paratively easy to sweep tlie country, watered by the Velkov Kncr, 
free from his rivals, incliuling ^*uan Shau, the most iwnvcrful <»f 
them all. 

Meanwhile Hsien Ti had found out the inic character of his 
captor. W ith his own IdiKHl he wrule tlie ilcalh warrant <>f Ch*ao 
Ch'ao. but for a long inne couhl find no one faithful enough or 
powerful enough undertake its execution. .\i last the man was 
found in the jKTson < f Tung Cheng li A plan was decided 
u{X)n Ixtween hitu and hi> friendN hw tiringing alKiut the downfall 
of the jwwerful minisier; hut the insinuation leaked out and Tung 
Cheng, his sister, the favorite concubine iif tlic cmperi^r, and othetl^ 
were ruthlessly put to death. Ch'ao Cli'ae^ had evidently decided 
that it must be the throne of a united China that he would take or 
none. So long as there were rivals he had neer! of the cmj<iTor and 
would Jiot permit him to die. He shotdd, however, lie closely 
watched, and, with this end in view, he was made to take to wife 
Ch‘ao Ch‘ao\ own daughter. ^ 

One of the men who esjxmed the cause of the en^jxror was 
Liu Pei (Sltts the founder of the Kingdom of S/4i (H), and a 
man of imperial lineage. Like Ch*ao Ch'ao, his public career began 
at the time of tfie Yellow Turlian Rebellion; but fortune had been 
against him. Rallying at one time w fth one i>arty and then with 
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another, he had been hunted from place to place until he came to 
seek i>rotection from Ch‘ao Ch'ao; but when his connection with 
the Tung Cheng affair became known he could no longer remain in 
Wei. In the Yangtze valley, there then existed two powerful 
governors, Liu Piao, governor of Chin Chow, and Sun Chuan (X#), 
governor of Tung Wu « 9k) ; the latter being the seomd son of Sm 
Chien and founder of the Kingdom of W'li. It was now to Chin 
C’how that Liu Pci fleii. 

(► 

Even there he found hut tenii»orary jieace. Liu Pia<> died 
soon after his arrival, and tlie government of Chin Chow^ fell to 
Liu Ts‘ung (X Xi. his second son. The latter, on the approach of 
Ch'ao Ch‘ao, gave in iiis suliniission, thus leaving Liu Pei to his own 
resources. His forces were completely routed at Chang Pan (JkW, 
an<l he fled to Tung \\‘u. with whose- king or governor. Sun Chuan. 
he enlercil intt» a ilcfensive alliance, for even Tung Wu, protected 
by the Great River was now threatenetl with an im'asion 

fritin the Xortli. 

Battle of Chi Pi.— T he forces of Ch'ao Ch‘ao numliered no 
le.ss than 400,000 men, but most of them knew nothing aliout marine 
warfare. Iktvvccn them and the couirtr} they were m»w called iitKin 
to suisluc, was the great \'angtze River. To procure shijis was 
easy ; hut to man them, an entirely different prolilem which Ch'ao 
Ch'ao had overlookt^tl. Having seettred a large fleet at Chin Chow, 
he sailcfl down the river with hi.s immense force. At Chi Pi, Sun 
Chuan had stationed a small fleet ready to dispute tlie i>ass.-igc of 
the river at any moment. If numerical sii|icriorjty was with the 
invader, it was more than Ixtlancetl by Iwlter seamanship on the jiart 
of tlie invailed. 

In the battle that ensued, the follikwing ruse was rc.sortevl to by 
Chou Ju (X X), the commander of Tung W u's fl««t. One of bis 
officers feigned submission by promi.sing Jto surrender to Ch'ao Ch'ab* 
with ten vessels full of rice ami otlwr provisions. It was now 
midwinter (A.D. 208 ). In the dcail of night the ten vcs.*ieJs 
appeared; t>ut instead of rice and ot|er provisions their contents 
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ootidsted of ^nfnxiiHble materia). At a sIkm^ distance floni tiie 
fleet of Ch'ao Oi'ao, those on board set fire to llieni. Driven by t)ie 
wind, the ten vessels ran into the immense fleet tl»en at anchor and 
everything that came in contact with tliem was s<.x)n on Arc. At 
this juncture, the fleet of Tung Wu bore tK>wn upon the enemy, and 
between the fire and the water, the flower of Ch'ao Ch'ao's anny 
l>erished. With great (Hflficulty Ch‘at> Cli'ao reached tlie land where 
he fared as badly as on the water. In the course of his retreat, he 
and the renmant of his men fell into* so many ambuscades that his 
retinue numbered less than one hundred when he reachetl Hsu 
Chang (# &). which was then his home an<l the seat of govcrnmait. 
This battle not only establisheil the lx*‘indary between Wei and Wu 
but gave rise to a third kingdont. 

The Kingdom of Ssiu — The frieiuJship Ijctween l.iu Pei and 
Sun Chuan was further cementetl by the marriage of the former to 
the latter’s sister. Sun Chuan also gave his brother-in-law a ixir- 
tionof the vast territory, known as Chin Chow, fora lumie. Liu Pci 
had long cast a co\ ctous eve over Szu. the lami to the west of Chin 
Chow, and then in weak hamls. Having l>een checketl in the ssuith, 
Ch'ao Ch'ao .sought to c.\tend hi.-, boumlary in the nest. When his 
soldiers overran Han Chung. Liu Chang ginemor of I-cliow 

(fttH) (Szii), became alarmed and sent ines.sengcrs to implore help 
from his kin.sinan, Liu Pci. To this invitation, the latter gladly 
resjHjinded with a large army, which he himself lc<l into the 
terrilor)' he had so long desired to jxv-sess. lie proved to l»e the 
worst enemy Lin Chang couhl have, and had s<w>n made the latter 
resign to him all the territory which was in need of a dcfemler. By 
a scries of suksequent wars. Haii Chung was added to the Kingdom 
of Szu. Thus was Szu. the Ihinl kingdom kith in iioint of titm* and 
with resjxrct to size. fonn<led. 

Fall of Chin Chow.— To secure a stale of etiuilibriunt auiong 
Ihe three Kingdoms, an alliance lictween the two smaller states was 
an aijsolute necessity. Soon after the comiuest of Han Chung, 
instructions were sent by Liu Pei to K«jm Yu lUM), comimndant 
of the garrison at Chin Chow, to atta^ the city of Hiaang Ywig * 
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neemarBy weakened ttie garrison to a consideraMe extent 
throu(^ the haughtinesis of Ktian Yij* tlw relations between Wn and 
Szu had not been very cordial of late. All this was no secret to 
Ch'ao Ch‘ao. Intriguers were liusy succeeded in detaching Stnt 
Chuan from his lirothcr-in-law. While Kuan Yu was on the po^ 
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of taking Hsiang Vang, news arrived of the fall of Cliin Chow into 
the hands of Lu Meng (* A •), a Tung Wu general. The ranks 
of Kuan ^’u liegan to thin, and those who reniainc<l faithful to their 
conintaiKler were annihilated between two |K»\ierful armies, one sent 
by Ch'ao Ch'ao to the rescue of the city, and the other by Sun 
Chuan to cut off the retreat of the haughty general. Kuan Yu was 
taken pris<>ner by the Tung Wu soldiers, beheadctl and his head 
sent to Ch'ao Ch ao (219). Owing to his prowess in battle. Ktstn 
Yu has, since A.D. 1594, been deified aa the C' htncse gtxljof w*ar, ^ cft 
Military Sage. Ttxlay he is ^ishinyd all ovw China, his ritrinil 
being second in impommee only to tittt of Confucius, the Grtattal 
Chinese S«ge. 
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Hwtilities Break out Between Wn and San — In the fal- 
lowing year (220), Ch‘ao Ch*ao died, leaving his son Ch'ao P‘ci (W 
3S) to accomplish what the old man had been unwilling to do, viz., 
the dethronement of the emperor. He made Hsien Ti alxlicate the 
throne in his favor, thns establishing a dangerous |irece<lent which 
was often repeated during the next tw«) or three ccnturie.s. When 
the new.s reached Chengtu SS), the capital of Szu, Liu Pei di<l 
not hesitate li» as,sun}e the im|)erial title himself. TIic (|ue,stion that 
now presented itself, was whether he shouki avenge the ilealh of 
the enijeror <jr that of Kujui ^*lI. His generals uanted him to take 
tiie former course, hm this he absuhitelv refused U> <io. With an 
army of 700,0tX) men. he set t»ut from Chengtu to invade the 
kingdom of Wu; but met with defeat at 1-ling (illl). It was 
with great difliculty that he managed to escai*e into the rami>art of 
Pei Ti Cheng (6 #«>. where he died of grief in A. I). 222. I'ivc 
years later. Sun Chuan als<» t<M>k u|v>n himself the in!|>erial honor. 

Chu Ko-liang. — Chu Ko-liang I,(|| S was pirhai» the most 
famous character of the jKTiod that we have n<»w reached. He was 
a native of Yangtu i?j| flP). hut passed much of hi> early life in .Van 
Vang FB) within the di>trict of Liu Piao. In .k.l). 207. Lit! Pci, 
then an unim|K)rtant adventurer, made three s isits to the rccd-liul 
(3FB) where this ir.an was leading a life of retirement. It was not 
until the third visit that Liu Pei was granted an infervievv ; and so 
a.stounded was he at C’hu Ko-ltang’s witle knowledge of the etnpire 
and the nce<is of the lime, that he c.xci.'timed on securing a promise 
of his services that he leli the joy of a fish regaining its native 
element. To him Liu Pci owctl the Kingdom of Szu. and hatl he 
listened to him he would not have met the defeat that we have, jast 
mentioned. t)n hi.s dcathlied Liu Pei sent for him and contkltHl 
to him Liu Cli'an (mtH), his degenerate son and succes.sor. The 
policy of this minister wa.s jieace with Wu and w’ar with Wei, anti 
he heki to this during -his administration. Before he could lead 
an army against Wei, however, his attention was drawn to the 
activities of the border tribes wlio lived in what is now the Yunnan 
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.province. It wa.s a custom among the Yunnanefce at that time to 
offer human sacrifices to their god, which was only discontinued at 
the instance of Chu Ko-liang, who told them to use bread made to, 
resemble a human head. This is commonly lielieved to have been 
the loginning of the Chinese bread called Man-tou, o r Barbaruto’s 
head (•■!). The place wa.s .so unhealthy that Chu Ko-liang, after 
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a successful caiu^faign, had to cvuUcnt himself with the submission 
of the chieftain, instead of annexing the territory. Between 228 
an<l 234, he conducte<l several expeilitions against Wei; but owing 
to the difficulties enounlered in the matter of trans[x>rtati<m, and 
since it was almost imi>ussible to induce Sz Ma I (BINS), the 
Wei general, to fight a pitchetl Itattle, he died in his camp on the 
bank of the W'ei (if) River in 234, without accomplishing his end. 
In 1724, his tablet was ^ced in Confucius' temple. In the 
course of one of these camiiaigns, he is said to have invented a> 
device, commonly called “ Wotxlen Oxen (4c 4*) and Running 
Horses (il *),” as a means of transport. What the device was, no 
one now know's. 
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<hr«rtiirow of 8«u.-— With the death of Chu Ko-liang fortune 
began to desert the Kingdom of Sen. Chiang Wei (# M), the general 
who succeeded to tlie powers of Chu Ko-Iiang. continued the struggle 
for a few years, but was not able to achieve anything worth 
mentioning. Meanwhile Liu Ch'an became a tool of his favorite 
eunuch, and tlie country was on the verge of a civil broil, whai two 
armies invaded it from the north. One anny detaine<l Chiang V^'ei 
in Han Chung, while the other in command of Teng Ai (B 3t) wa.s - 
directed to Chengtu through a dangerous pass in the A'ing Ping 
(Bt T) Range. For twenty ilays or more tlie Wei gaieral and 
his men crawled along the edges of precipices, scaleil high rocks by 
means of ropes, and endured unparalleled hardship. Ujxm their 
arrival at Chengtu, however, their toils were amply rewardeil. Not 
only was the city without <le fenders, but Liu Ch'an also awaited 
their arrival with an empty coffin before him, an unmistakable sign 
of submission (263). He was afterwards given the title of 
"Duke of Pleasure” by Sz Ma Yen (SIRR), the first 

enywror of the house of Tsin (*). It was a most ^fitting title for 
him in view of the life he had le<l in Chengtu. 

Ex ti n ction of the Ruling House of WeL — After the <lcaih 
of Chu Ko-liang, Wei had nothing to fear from Szu. So she sent 
her best general, Sz Ma I, to subdue the tribes in Liao Tung. His 
success raised him on his return to the [Kxsition of jwime minister. 
Here history repeats itself. What Ch'ao Ch’ao had done with 
Hsien Ti two decades before was now rej)eated by Sz Ma I and 
his sons, Sz Ma Sz (Sl » (i) and Sz Ma Chao (81 R «), who follow - 
ed the footstejB of their father. Althtmgh Wei had five more 
emperor.s, the ixtwer remained in the house of Sz Ma I, after the 
death of Ch'ao P'ei. Sz Ma Yen, .son of Sz Ma Chao, caused Hsiian 
Ti (:$♦), the last emj)eror of the line of Ch'ao Ch'ao to abdicate in 
bis favor, thereby establishing a new dpraasty which he called Tsin 
(*) (A.D. 264). 

The Kingdom of Wtf. — So far little lias been said about the 
Kingdom of Wu. As a matter of fact, she toerfe very little part in 
the affairs of the other tw'o kingdoms. Owing to her geographical 
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position and the pcdicy of her rulers, her wars, with one or two 
exceptions, were defemive in character. That she was able to 
maintain her existence after the downfall of Wei and Saau was a 
fact due entirely to her location. She had no border tribes to con- 
tend with, and had her ruler taken timely warning after the fall of? 
her ally, the Kingdom of Sru, she might have existed longer. In 
fact, Sz Ma Yen, the first emiwror of Tsin, would never have thot^t 
of conquering the territory’ south of the Yangtze if he had not been 
forced to <!•> so by his generals. He had several times refused 
pennission to his general, Yang Hu (♦ IS), to lea<l an army across 
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the river. The honor of adding this part of China to the Tsin 
empire belongs to Tu Yu (iR 90> the successor of Yang Hu. Sun 
Hao (flltt), the last emperor of Wu, was by no means unlike Liu 
Ch‘an in private life: and, like him, he opene<l the gales to the first 
general that apfwarcd with an invading force Iwfore Chien Veh (lUK), 
the present city of Nanking, which was then the capital of the VVu 
Kingdom. Before this, the capital was Wuchang. It was the first 
time that Nanking and Wuchang rose to the rank of imiK)rtant 
cities in China. Thus {wrished in 280, the kingdom founded by Sun 
Chuan, after an existence of fifty-nine years, dating from the time of 
his assumption of the imj^erial title. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that it was during the 
reign of Sun Hao (264-277) that tea was for the first lime u.seil 
by Chinese of the South. With Sun Hao it tcxik tlic place of wine: 
but its use as a common beverage — that is in the .same way as it is 
served to-day — was not of much later <lale. In tlie annals of the 
Tsin Dynasty (265-313), we read of a man named Wang .Meng 
(£S) who was in the habit of oftcring tea to Ins frieinl.s who came 
to visit him. Many of them who disliked the <lrink would excuse 
theimselves on the ground that it was a day on w hich water would 
bring them bad luck (♦R) : for it was then an age of superstition 
and the theory of the influence of the Five Klenients 
constttuted the common belief of the people. 

/The first pagoda in China, according to the same authority, was 
coimrucled in .\.I). 249-250 by Sun Chuan. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THX PSBZOD OF SABKVBSS 

Tho Period . — We arc n<»\v entering ujwn a peri<xl of a little 
more than three huntlrc*! years which forms the darkest part of 
Chinese history. Heavy sleep is necessary after days of indulgence. 
With the closing scenes of the Three King<loms, China’s daj's of 
indulgence had come to an en<l. It was now the turn of the har- 
Imrian.s — the same liarbarian trilK's that liad for centuries l>ecn reduced 
to >ubmi.s;iion an<l scrf«lom — to gain the upiier hand in China and 
crowd the Chinese Ijeyond tlic Yangtze. From A.l). 317 to 581 
China was <Iivided l)etwecn the liarlarians in the Xorth and the 
Chinese in the South. Chinese historians prefer to call the first 
eiKK-h f 317-420) a conlimuttion of the Tsin Dynasty, thus nuking 
the division to begin with the later <late. Since the general features 
of the two ejKMrhs are practically ulcnlical, we will group them — the 
Tsin Dynasty and the ciK»ch of division iK'twecn the North and the 
South — together, umler the general title of The Peritxl of Darkness. 

During thi.s iwritKl China, or more jurticularly the region 
between the '^'elUtw and the Yangtze Rivers, was the scene of con- 
stant eruptions and wars. Every conquest was nurked by fearful 
atrocities ; ever> accession of a new em|)eror or king was prccetled 
by intrigues and at timc.s by many murders. Such a <!ark age would 
seem to l*e uninstructivc and of little general interest. Nevertheless 
it was a time (luring which Buddhism gained uiqurallelcd success in 
.China. Besides, the mingling of blcKKl which followetl the barbarian 
supremacy in the North, in no small degree, accounts for the 
difference in langtuge, appearance, and etdture, still noticeable 
among the Chinese of different provinces at the jmfsent day. 

Barbara SatUamento in China —During tite Han Dynas- 
ties, there w’as scarcely a border tribe that did not fed the weight of 
^cynese dominion. As a rule, the cqnqueiW v^ere transferred from 
imats along the fremtier to more inland places. Thus the very 
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point for which the barbarian tribes had for ages been strenpously 
luting, viz., to gain a foothold in China, was now readily iXMiceded 
to them. The result Avas that the Hsiung-nu elanent dominated 
what i^ now Shansi province; the Tibetan tribes (Ti ttt) and Chiang 
<36>) the Kansu and Szechuan provinces; and the Tungustic Trilxs 
(Hsien-i>ei (H#) and Chieh <|l|)l the Chihli province; all retaining 
their own cu.stoms as well as their tribal ft>nns of government. It 
required nt> prophet to fiwesee that as soon as the restraining hand 
slackened, these larbarian hordes would make trouble. C)n more 
than one occasion was Sz Ma Yen reminded of the coming danger. 
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but nothing was <lonc. The harem 
lathes of Tung Wu had l)cen 
added to his own ami the reunitrti* 
of the empire .seemed ciunplete. 
I'he enijieror had .sotnething to 
keep him Inisy. .\s tt» what might 
hapftenin the future, hi.s successors 
must lot>k out for that. 


Snooessora of Sz Ma Yen. — His successors, however, were 
not cai>able of looking out for ihemselve.s. The death of Sz Ma 
Yen in A.D. 290 left his throne to his idiotic son, Ilui Ti (C#). 
Worse still, this imlxcile mtmarch had a <)uccn whose ambitions 
knew no Ijound, and w hose hands had hut rt“Cently been stained with 
the blotKl of many of her husliand's concuhincs. To gain ptmer. 
the Empress Chih (K). for this was her name, sci one prince against 
another, until .she liccame a terror in the court of Lo Yang. Even 
the step-mother of Hiii Ti and the hcir-apiiarent (by a palace lady) 
perishetl at her hands. Every item that tt.Hually appears in llie list 
of royal crimes could with jirsiice lie charged against her. At last 
a rebellion broke out and she jiaid the penatt} with hdPKfe. Thfe 
AA'as called the Rebellion of the Eight Princc.% from the number that 
totrft 1^ in it, though j««ne of them were %btfiig cm the 8^ 
the 
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The next en^or, Hoat Ti Cff#). brother of Hui Ti, waea ' 
belter 'man than his predecessor, but the conditkm of the empiri; Imd 
reach^ a state beyond his repair. Under the feudal system 
inat^rated by his father. Sz Ma Yen, the empire was virtually 
dependent upon the feudal jirinces for defence, but these had wasted 
the energy of the nation for their own purposes. Just at this juncture 
a formidable foe apiKared at the door, and allowed no time for 
reconstruction. After a reign of six years, Huai Ti was captured 
by the barbarians and was led into Ping Yang (¥ »), the capital of 
the Kjpgdom of Han, 

^^''‘'^XiligdiO]ll of — This was the kingdom set up by the 

Hsiung-nu poptilation in Shansi. They had been divided by Ch*ao 
Ch‘ao into five tribes, each ipovcmed by a chieftain, subject to the 
power of the Chinese resident at Ping Yang. These chieftains all 
adoptctl the surname of Liu. thus claiming descent from tlie Han 
emiwrors through those princesses that had lieen given in marriage 
to their ancc.stors. One of these chieftains, Liu Yuan (f| M), was a 
man of coinmamling {>resence and exceptioiuil abilities in additkai 
to l)cing a Chinese scholar. With the consent of his colleagues, he 
assuiiK'd the tittle of H.sicn-yu and made Tso Kuo Cheng 
his capital. In 30H he changed his title to Huang Ti and removed 
his court to Ping Yang. His son. Lieh Ts'iing (MiB), not only 
inheriteil his father’s throne hut als«> his war with the Tsin 
cmiieror. .\f ter a series of Inttles. his generals, Liu Yao (BO 
and Shill Le (TiB). ai»ijearc<l Iwfore the city of Lo Yang, Xo 
rescue came from the feutlal lords, and the city was taken. 

When the news of the capture of Huai Ti reachctl Crhang 
An (A Sfe). his nephew. Prince of Ch'in (il>. immediately a.ssnmed 
the imiiertal title. In the year following, he ojicnwl the gites of 
Chang An anti .submittetl to Liu Yao. Tluts in two years Liu' 
Ts'tmg had capturetl two Chinese emperors, one of whom wa/ mad# 
to serve hinf at the table whik the other Ikld his imiierial urobr^, 
lie hire they were finally put to death. 

BismtmlMnftMtt XBrUl C1iIb4— The ^ory of the Han 
empire did not last long., tl4 «feath of I4a 
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fais growls, liu Yao and Shih divided the kingdom l>etwe«^ thclh, 
|he former receiving all territory to tlic west of Lo Yang and the 
latter all to the east of it. These were known as anterl<>r (H) and 
posterior (Sk) Chao (||) resi)ectively. In course of time the latter 
abs<»rf)e(I the former. Posteru>r Chao itself was then split up intp 
small kingdoms wliich were at length united by Fu Chien (ff tt) of 
the Former Ch*in 1 'his colossus collajBcd in turn, and 

the fragments into which it was broken maintained a sort of 
iiKkjKmdence nntil they wt^re absorlK'd by the ToIki Tartars. In 
short, North Cliina within the space of 135 years witnessed the rise 
and fall of no less than sixteen kingdoms. The principal actors in 
this great ilrama l)donged to five subdivisions of the Tartar race : 
hence we s|x^ak of this event as *** The Middle Kingdom in the 
bands of Five Huns.*' Such are the outlincN of the jHditical 
history of the Northern Empire during the time the house of 
Tsin maintained a shad(t\\ of attthority in the South. 

SH<nviN<; tio: namj..s n» s 01 Tirr 

Nokthkhx Kivr.r»o.\is 
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BMt0ni Tiln.— When the last refwesenlative of the hnc of 
Sz Ma I was led captive into Shami, a prince of the blood, whose 
fief included what is now the city of Nanking, afterwards known as 
Yuan 'fi declared himself Emperor and made that city the 

capital of the South. Neither he nor his successors were able to 
recover the land from the liarbariaas, although the condition of 
affairs in the North during most of the time was such as to invite 
interference. This was due to the fact that Eastern Tsin had 
troubles of her (nvn and needed all the available trooi»s to restore 
f»rder within her own lx)r<lers, the formidable reljelUons of 322 
(by W'ang Tun 3E1H and 328 (l»y Su Chun lidt) having consider- 
ably weakened her. On more than one occasion was the city of 
Wuchang, the rendezvous of the empire, the centre of the .storm. 

Eor obviou.s rea.son the northirni trities were also unable to 
cause the Chine.st nuicli trouble except on one occasion in the year 
384. 

Battle of the Fei. — .\t this time, the kingilom of Former 
Chin was in the zenith of her power. Fuh Chicn, her king, not 
only had suixiued the whole of North ('hina Inil had al.so extended 
his dominion over vune sixty-two states in Turkestan in the west 
and C(irea in tlie ea.st. .\gainst tlie advice of his l)est generals, in 384, 
he led 600.000 infantrv and 270,000 cavalry into h^stem Tsin. In 
reply to a remark t)n the natural harrier afforded b) the Yangtze, he 
said contemptuously that if each of his cavalry men should only drop 
his riding whip into it, the army would be able to cross it dry shod. 
Upon receipt of the news that his flying column had captured the 
city of Shou Vang (SS KB), he hurried forward with only 8,000 
men in order to l)e in the front. The opjxtsing army numbered but 
80,000 men. It was, therefore, to the intcre.st of the Chinese that 
they should induce the eneiriy to give battle before the arrival of his 
main force, and in this they were successful. The armies met on 
the banks of the Fei (W), where Fuh Chic^ was so badly defeated 
that he was not able to collect his scattered forces. They continiwid 
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rm^immdl the botmd&ry between the ^orth and tht SOIlfft 
tiltmiately M to the partition of Ftih C^icn’s kn^lofil* 

lEpooh of Oiviaion botwoon tho Kortb and tb# Soiitk*^ 




Upon the mins of Former Cliin* as many as eight separate Ictngiiotiii 
$prang iijx One of them, Nortli \Vei» founded by the Toba 
Tartars in 386, soon began such a career of conquests that by 445 
the Northeni Empire was restored to the original lioundaries of 
Fonner Chin. In the South, the house of Eastern Chin had, some 
25 years before, l^ecn superseded by the house of Sung. Thus there 
%vas one empire in the North with its capital at !.,<> Yang, and 
another in the South with jts capital at Nanking. 


Thk North 

Military Fame of the Toba Tartars.— In <»f .strength, 

the Xortheni Empire was far the Mi[>crior, The Tolia Tartars 
belonged to the Hsien-jxri famih who had come into possession of the 
country formerly !>clonging to the Northeni H.^tung-nu. It would 
seem that this part of Mongolia was inexhaustible as a producer of 
warlike hordes; for as soon as it was vacate<l by the Hsien-pei. it 
liecanie the home of the Joii Jan (SUB) J^nd Ka<^ Ch*e (X The 
latter caused their kindretl in the Stmth no le^s trrnible tlian the ffsien* 
pei had given the Chinese The reign <»f Tai W'u Ti (424-452) 
constituted the brightest jktioiI in the militar> annals of the Wei 
Empire. In one engagement he <lrme Ins more liarbannts lirethren 
into the w ildness of the \'tii Jan ft) Mountain, and took as many 
as 1,000,000 prisoners. Tribute began tu twnir into his court at 
Ping Cheng which was then the capital of the Empire, from 

speh distant states as Corea ami Tiirktstau. 

The Toba Tartars Became CMnMe.— Since (}icseTait»# 
had very little to impart in the way of civili/ation they were ftad^ 
to accept what the conqtiered had to oiler. W lUitn the space of a 
hundred yearn, their traits were eniirdiy chaiqjed llifougb i^^ir 
cx^ntact with the sufierior civihmtnai of the Chinaie, This 
it»y be attributed to the effortK of ooe of their printx^. 

Tf (# ft ♦), who reigned between A JD. 471 4^ It wm iff 11^ 
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moved the capital from Ping Cheng to Lo Yang, the centre of Chinese 
civilization. Law.s were then proclaimed making it an offaice either 
to wear the Tartar costunw or to speak the Tartar tongue. The 
family name, Tol>a (meaning was changed to Yuan (%), a 

Chinese character of the same im|x>rt. The names of other familMa 
were likewise changed Ijy order of the emiJeror. It was the Chtne^ 
ceremoniaLs and government that the court adopted. To encoura^ 
intermarriage, it was <lecree<l that the Chinese wife of a prince 
should take precedence of his Tartar wife or wives, irrespective of 
the time of marriage. Such changes were naturally considered 
unjust and conspiracies against the authority of the emperor were 
numerous. 

There is ir.ucli truth in the statement that *’ China is a great 
sea that .salts all the water that flows into it.” While the Tartars 
made every effort to imitate the Chinc.se, the latter were no less 
<liligent in picking up the Ilsien-pei tongue. This is evidenced by 
the nttmlKT of Ixsjks published to aid in the study of that language. 
The names of many of these |nihlicalions have been jweserved in the 
annals of the Sung Ih nasty. 

Break-Up of ITorth Wei. — In 53vS .^orth W'ci was divided 
into two parts, the Western and the Eastern. The fonner existed 
for 17 years and the latter It), when they were succeetled respectively 
hy .Vortli Ciiott (Jt W) and North Ch'i (* #). North Ch‘i had five 
rulers. wlu>sc reigns aggregated twenty-eight years ; and then it was 
added to North Chou, though it had previously lost a portion of its 
territory to the Ssouthern Empire, which, at thb tinje, waS caUed 
Ch'cn (K). North Chou was taken in 581 hy its jwwerful mints***' 
Yang Chien (lA ff), who .seven years later ctimpiercd Ch'en. Now 
it was that China was restored to the Chinese, and cante agaii|J 
under the rule of one man. 

The Socth ■ 

Sung. — The Sut^ l)yna.sty wa.s fot^ded by Liu Yu (M if), a 
general of the Eastern Tsin, who had previously gained popularity 
through his successful campaigns against thi| Tartars. Upon becoiDing 
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emperor, he took the title of Wu Ti (H ♦) and reigned three years. 
His son, Shao Ti. was dethroned and murdered after a reign of one 
year. Wen Ti (}*♦), the next occupant of the throne, struggled 
wHth the Northcni Power ff>r the conquest of Honan. At one time, 
he took possession of the land he coveted, hut was soon obligetl to 
relinquish it. His scc<md attempt ten years later resulted In an 
invasion of his own country hy the Toha Tartars, who came a.s 
far south as Kna Pii («. Jk). and committed many .savage atrocities. 
Wen Ti could see the tents of the Tartars on the opposite hank of 
the Yangtze from the walls of Nanking. Owing to lack of 
provisions, the invaders, however, withdrew withotu making 
an attejupt t«> take the city. 

Wen Ti was murdered hv his son. whi*. in turn, was niurflcrcd 
bv his brother. The next two ciKpcnws Ming Ti <w\ tfr) t 465-473 > 
and T.sang Yii Wang (If S .T.) (473-476 ) were cruel and blood 
thirsty, while the last two. being adoptecl children, held hut nominal 
sway over the country . The <lynast} w ith its eighi rulers lasted 50 
years an<i ended thus miserably after a serus i>i unwr<tiied criir.cs. 

Ch‘i. — t .\.l). 479-502). Su Tao C'heiig ilu founder 

of the Ch‘i (fft Dynasty, w a-' a general who ro^e to fame by his 
wars with \\ ei. In 479. he f< reed Shun Ti OH #). tin last ruler •*! 
the hou.-.c of Liu Sung (3! 5lc). to abdicate in his favor. ANsuming 
the dyna.stic title of Kao Ti (US he reigned but four years, ami 
w-as followecl by six rulers most of whom ilied in quick sum-^-<ion 
by violence. 

Liang. — ( A.I). 502-557). This was the dyna'-ly founded hv 
Su Yen who obtained the throne a- usual in tln<sc day.s by 

forcing his weak .sotereign to abdicate and then killing him. 
During his reign of forty-eight years the South enjoyed an interval 
of comparative prositerit) and peace. 

His reign was an important epoch in the hi.story of Chinese 
Buddhism, but this will Ijc related elsewhere. In connection with a 
military plan, a dam wsus built in hi.s reign acro.ss the Han (S) 
River with a view to inundating the city of Hsiang Yang, which 
guarded the entrance into the Wei Kmpirc. The dam when 
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completed was three miles long, 500 feet high, 1,445 feet w ide at 
the liasc, and 450 feet u idc at the toj). It, however, failed to bring 
alKiin the desired effect. ()n the contrary, the accumulated waters 
breaking through the dam carried away fifteen thousand of the 
Liang soldier.-^. 

Tcnvanls the close of the reign of Liang Wu Ti, the dynastic 
title of Su Yen. a formidable reltellion broke out. headed by Hon 
Chin (R R), who hail recenth deserted Kastern Wei, and sought 
safety at the ci'urt at Xanking. 'Phis relK*llion resulted in the 
division of the Liang I'anpire into the Po>terior Liang (Rfll) and 
Ch’cn (R). 'I'lie former, however. l»cing only a vassal state of 
Western Wei, is hardly worthx of our attention. 

Chen.— (A .1). 557-587 L Ch‘cn maintained its indejKrndence 
in X’anking, and Clrm Pa-hsitn (PI® it), its founder, also tiKik the 
title Wu Ti. So far as the means that he employed in obtaining the 
ilirone wtie concerned lu was not unlike the Wu Ti of the preceding 
ilymisty ; but be ruled onl} three years. Hsiian Ti {569-582 _) wrested 
"cvcral ilistricts from X'ortli Ch i. but in his encounter with North 
Chou he was badly defeated. His son. Hon Chti (R ^.), though a 
good iKie’t was by no means fit to rule a nation. He stjuandered 
the public money in the building of tine jialaecs to please the fancy of 
his harem ladies, many of whom were jKictesses. His literary taste 
was sttch that state affairs were entirely neglected. On the fall of 
-Nanking, in the empiror’.s de|»artmcnt were found a number of 
tmopened despatches which had come from his generals reixtrting 
the movements of the invader. 

The fall of Ch'en brings us to the close of the [)eriod of 
Darkness, and now it remains for us hriellt to consider the spread 
<if Buddhism, its cause and effects, in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE SPBEAH OF BUDDHISM 

Influences Favorable to Buddhism.—W'ith ilie rise of the 
Tsin Dynasty, the tide of Confucianism, which had reached its high 
water mark through the efft^rts of the Han writers, l)egan to ebb. 
It was the doctrine of Lat> Tze T-), as al)ly exiK»nnded by Chiiang 
Tze (IE rather than Confucianism, that was now gaining the 
public favin . I^earned men began to attack t>[K!ily tfie Confucian 
system of moraliu. condemning it as one well calculated to fetter 
the human intellect. ** The highest virtue,” says Lao 1'ze, *' does 
nothing and con.seiiuently dt»cs not trust to t>r rest on any action. 
\'irtue of an inferit^r kind anxicnisly ads and trusts to action.” So 
long as Confucianism v\as based u|)<m action, it was no virtue; and 
all the moral restraints it had im[K»se<I uimui society were oiKii to 
criticisir.. Such were the views </f men who have l>een nicknamed 
Purity Debaters (iH They dexoied their tin e to the aixstrnse 
Purity ” of La<^ Tze, rather than the ideas ut C'onfucianiMt:. 
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After the rise ut the Tartar Triljcs in tl;e N’nrtI). these men 
flocked into the St ulh, and tlteir views soon spread tlirontjh the 
country like an epiden-.ic. Thi> accounts lor the absence of classical 
schools diirin{,' the liastent 'IMn. To the “Purity Debaters." 
Buddhism naturally afforded more foot! for <lch!erat:on than 
Taoism, and they were not slow in placin'^ their literary genius at the 
dis[»osal of the foreign faitfi. The jiespularity of some of the Btul- 
eUiist writings is due the literary finish received frcir. these n;cn. 
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In the North where the “ epidemic ” w'as less severe, the G>n- 
fucian classics continued to hold their own ground; but that regioft 
was continuously under the rule of Tartars who with few exceptions 
were thorough Buddhists. 

of Foreign Monks. — Ever since the intrcnluction of 
Buddhism inici China by Ming Ti, there had lieen a large influx of 
foreign monks through the two Great Routes. I n 335 a decre e w gs 
issued by the Prince (jf_ Chao (J5 flt), at the instance of Buddhojanga 
(IV ■ ■). removing all obstacles that had lic-cn placed in the way of a 
Chine.se subject desiring to become a Sramana H). This was the 
first time the people of China were suffered to enter the Buddhist 
priesthooil, and it is recorded that large monasteries liegan to be 
established in .N’orth China, and that nine-tcnth.spf the commonjxxiple 
followed the foreign faith. 1'he ne.xt Indian monk of iinjiortance, 
Kmnar^iva (HWaff), vi.siteil China in .\.D. 405. He was 
brought from Kau-lzi (ft ft), a kingdom in Nan Lu. This state 
was invaded hv the King of Tsin (ftft). who gave his general in- 
struction.s not in come home without this Indian who.se fame had 
jireceded him. .\fter his arrival at Chang .\n, the work of editing 
and revising the Chinese translation.s of the Sutras tW) was assigned 
to him. He also wrote a Shasira (ft) on Reality and Apjiearance 
and translated the Diamond Sutra (fkMff), which hasdone more to 
|K*pularize Buddhism with the e<lucaled classes than all the other 
material put together. 

lUiddhklharma who reached Canton by sea during the 

reign of Liang W’u Ti. de.scrves .sjiecial notice. He was the si.xty- 
.second luitriarch of India ami the first in China. He eliscouragctl 
the use of books, claiming that the attainment of Buddhahood was 
entirely the work of the miml. Not lieing .satisfietl with the result of 
his interview with Liang W'li Ti, he went to Lo Vang, where he is 
said to have sat with his face set towards a wall for nine years. 

After the Brahmanical persecutic#1n the beginning of the sixth 
century, more Indian monks sought China laith as an asylum and 
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as a field for their chosen work. Instead of confining theimelves 
to literary work, they undertook to propagate their faith by 
preaching. ^ 

Chinose Pilgrims. — While streams of Indian monks virtually 
deluged China, the road between Eastern Persia and Hsi Yiieh liad 
frequently been travelled by the Chinese. A succession of Chinese 
monks thus found tiieir way into the land of Buddha, either to 
gather additional lKK>ks, or to make [ulgrimages l<» places of religious 
renown. Many of them, on their return to China, wrote accounts 
of what they had seen. The oldest rejKjrt of this sort is the Account 
of Buddhist Kingdoms (f® M SC) by Fa llsicn H). This has Iktu 
translated by Europeans and to it we owe much of our i»re>cnt 
knowledge of the lands therein descrilK'd. Having travelled over- 
land to India, Fa Hsien, after an absence of 14 years, came home by 
sea. He embarked at Ceylon tSinghaUc and lantletl at 

some jx>inl on the Kaochow coast, in the year 414. \\ hilc in India 

he made an effort to collect as many works of the 'iireat Develop- 
ment (Mahayana) as po.<siblc. for very Iiltk of thi.> wet had 

hitherto l>een known. Most of the l>o*)ks that ha*! been translated 
l^efore his timC: l)eIonged to the 'Small Development 
(Hinayana). This is what we may call fVnnitiw iUithllnsm. while 
the "Great Development *’ represents later additions. riie lK>**ks of 
the latter school were composetl. a is thought, m the reign of 
Kaiushka (it it ft ii), iA.D. 15-45 1 m Kashmui at the fourth 
Council. -Vfter his return he was engaged in translation work witli 
the aid of Palatsanga, a native of India. 

Eight years liefore the arrival of liuddhidharma m China. 
Sun Yiin (ill}) was sent to India by the Prince of VWi, He 
travelled to Candahar, stayed two years in I'dyana and retumeil 
wdth 175 Buddhist works. He ha^ alsi> left ns a narrative of hts 
journey, 

^ Poreign Embassies to Chua — The rapid advancement of 
Buddhism in China was the cause that led to free intercourse l)e^ 
tween Choia and the outside world, f luring the reign of Sun g Wen 
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Ti (SfeJC#) (424-453) several embassies from states in India reached 
China. In the annals of this dynasty have been jn’eserved letters 
from the kings of Aratan, Jebabada, Ceylon and Kapilavasta, the 
last being the place of Buddha’s birth. The object of these kings 
was to congratulate the Chinese emperor on the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism in his <loniinions, and to open up intercourse on the 
ground of a common religion. 

In the time of Liang VVu Ti, Coreau envoys came to ask for the 
“Nirvana” and other Buddhist classics, 

Buddhist Prosperity under the Wei Dynasty.— -The 
l>eriod of Buddhist pros|>erity under the Tol>a Dynasty commenced 
with the reign of Hsien Wen Ti (® ’*:♦•), a thorough Buddhist 
(466-470). Prior to this reign, Taoism liad obtained a temporary 
supremacy due to influence of Ts’ui Hao (MW). Wen Cheng Ti’s (3C 
jft#) chief adviser, who was a tlevoled Taoist. Buddhist literature 
was threatened with total destruction, and monks and nuns were to 
l)e pul to death wherever found. It is questionable, however, 
whether or nut these .-.tern decrees were ever vigorously executed, 
lor Hsien Wen Ti, then heir to the throne, was known to have had 
great influence with hi> father. .\t all events, whatever harm had 
Itecn dune to Buddhism during his father’s reign was more titan 
made gtXHi when he came into j>.>wer. No expense was spared by 
him to promote Buddhism ; and one image alone, ctinstructed in 
467, was forty-three feet high and required one hundred piculs of 
brass and six piculs of gohl. ^ 

Hsien Wen Ti was f(»lb.>wed by rulers no le,ss devoted to 
Buddhism than himself. In the reign of Hsiao Ming Ti (♦!!♦) 
(516-527), there were 415 sets of Buddhist Ixwks, 30,000 temples, 
and more than 200, tXK) monks and nuns. The building of temples 
and pagodas and the itiaking of images were greatly encouraged 
by his mother, the Empress Hu (« JR). 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe that image making 
.scans to liave been employed as a means of divinatiim by Ac 
lariars from times immemorial. Under Wei Dynasty, no girl 
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-QOtdd fjecome an empress unless she had cast a perfect image of 
The same process of <livination was always reswted to by 
men who had designs on the throne, and the failure in casting per- 
fect Buddhas sa\ed the life of more than one emi>eror. 


Another jjcciiliar custom of the Toba Tartars was their early 
marriage. This is evidenced by the fact that Ilsien Wen Ti 
(It ^ #) was only se\ c-nteen years ohl wlien he resigned his throne 
in favor of his tive-ycar-old son, Hsiao Wen Ti dtSC#), in order 
to devote his time to the study of Buddhism. A second case in 
point was that of a prince of North trh‘i (ifcH), who, vvhcti put to 
death at the age of fourteen. ha<l hvc s<>ns by different mothers. 
Though it is said that some of them were Ixjnt shortl\ before and 
some shortly after his death. 

Buddhist Prosperity imder Liang Wu Ti.— In the South, 
the reign of Liang Wu Ti {# Jt ♦> formed an iunK»rtant era in the 
amials of Chinese Buddhism. To <juoie from his own wonls; 
“ P'rom my accession t<» the throne, 1 have In'en incessantly buiiiting 
temples, transcribing sacred books. an<l jx-rmitting new monks to 
take the vows." More than this he e\cn forl>aile tlte weaving 
of figures of animals in silk. Not that it liad anything to tk> with 
the life of an animal, but lie thought that ihc cutting through 
these figures by tailors might lea<! jx-ople to trt^at animal life with 
less consideration. X<j animal was to lx- offered for sacrifice, but it.s 
place w^as to be taken by imitations made of brea<l. This emjteror 
was so zealous a Buddhist that he gave himself up three limes to 
become a monk in the T‘ung T'ai Monastery at Nanking: 

and each time large ran.soms had to lx* paid by his courtiers licfore 
he would return home and re.sunie the reins of govermnent. Of 
Buddhist emjxrors ' there have Ixcn many, but in point of mad 
devotion Liang W'u Ti leads than all. 


Opposition by the Confucianists- — W'e must not su{>|x>sc 
that Buddhism met with no opposition from the Confucianists. On 
the contrary', the opposition was strong; and. at times, it even 
amounted to ptrstcutiom. But whatever effect there was, it was but 
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teinporary. Buddlmm had cojfiie into China to stay, and Crotti 
time of its admittance it g>^' hy side with Taoism aim 
Confucianism. A part of a discirnkwi, which took jdacc in Uie OMirt 
of Ch‘i \Vu between a Confucianist and a Buddhist is 

woi^hylifnrcin-oductHJiJ here, as it illustrate the views of the 
Confuciaii scholars at that remote iwriotl in regard to the theory 
of retribution and the existence of the soul. 

On tile first ix»int, the Confucianist says : — “Men are like flowers 
on trees : they grow together and arc lient an<l scattereil by the breeze. 
Some fall ujKin curtains an<l carjiets. and are like those whose lot is 
ca.st in |»a]ace.s : w bile others <lrop among heajis of filth, and rqiresent 
men who arc lK>ni in hiinilile hie. Richc-s ami ixjvcrty, therefore, 
can lie accounted for without the ihKtrine of retribution." 

On the second jHiiiit, his remark runs as follows. — 

" The soul is to the IkxIv what the shariniess is to the knife. 
The soul cannot exist without the lx»dy any more than the sharpness 
can remain without the knife." 

yj^ffliuenoe of Buddhitm upon Chinese Civilisation —That 
l>ag«Klas. temples, etc., are Iniilt in China after a Hindoo iiattem is a 
fad t(M) well known lo need rejxrtitioii here; hut it is not in Chinese 
architecture alone that traces «»f Hindoo influence are found. Thej 
are also found in Chinese arilhiiictic, astronuiiiy, astrology, litera- 
ture. music, sculpture. |>aintiiig. and. in fact, in almost e\ery branch 
of Chinese art and science. The m«xst iniiHirtant jx'iiit students have 
to Ixjar in mind is tlic cxleiil to which Chinese civilization lias been 
rcvohitionizdl since the coming of iUiddiiism. Mixlem writers are of 
the opinion that eviilcnces «if Greek eleiiieuts arc not wanting in the 
early Hindw civihzjitiun. If this is true, Buddhism was also tlie 
agent that imjxirted Greek culture into China., Of all the clianges that 
ha\e resulted from the spread vf Buddhism, thixse in coniicctitMi with ^ 
Chinese literature are of the most permanent value. They are what 
we may call the Chinese syllabic sjiellii^ and the system of Four 
Tones. 
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The Chinese Syllebio Spelling. — This is a system o£ 
phonetic analysis introduced by those Hindoos engaged in translating 
Buddhist works into Chinese. For the first time the Chinese were 
given an alphalKt and taught that each monosyllabic sound was 
<livisible into jwirts. W’ith the help of these Hindoos a table of 
thirty-si.\ initial letters was fonned on the model of the Saaskrit 
alphabet, and the vocal organs by which they were maile were care- 
fully explained. Thus by means of two sets of repre.sentative 
characters, one fi>r initials and another for the finals, a mode of 
spelling was pro\ided. Xo foreign alphabet w as require<l ; the 
Chinese characters were made to answer the purixise. The use of 
this system soon became universal, and in fact it has been handed 
down io us in the dictionaries and jx>piilar editions of the Chinese 
Cla.ssics issued subsequent to its invention. Owing, however, to tlie 
changes that our language has since undergone, this method of 
spelling, in some cases, fails to give the correct pronunciation of the 
character, esjtecially in dialects which bear no resemblance to the ohi 
tongue. Still, the principle is useful and can lie a<lvantageottsl\ em- 
ployed in any dialect.* 

The System of Four Tones. — Shen t, the llisiunan 

of the Tsin, Liusung, and Ch’i dynastie.s, i.s .said to have iieen the 
author of this system. In his autobiography, he said : ‘The }>tK.-ts 
of-tild, during the past thousands of years, never Im ujKrti this plan. 

I alone discovered its advantage." Inasmuch as the di.scovery .seems 
to have been the natural result of the first invention, it may Ik- doubted 
whether or not he arrived at the re.sult unaided. .\t any rate, he lived 
in the court of Liang \Vu Ti, the great centre of ihc Ijcst represent- 
atives of the Hindoo mind then in China. ITirthermore, several 
contemporaneous works treating of the tones ha\e Ix-en preserved. 
There is no good reason, therefore, to give Shen Vo the credit that 
he claimed. According to .some authorities the immljer of tones 

•Since most of the translations of Buddliist woiks were made in Siienii 
Sbj^i, Cbibli and Honan provinces, a reference to the uriniual Sanskrit text 
will not f&i] to give as the right ptonuociMtion of ibt ilmracirr an they were 
ppoaounced at that remote period. 
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increased from two to three in the time of Confucius, and from tlirec 
to four in the time of Shen Yo. TIic numlKr at tlie present day is 
eight. 

The Style of the Six Dynaetiee.— With the invention of the 
two plionetic systems alK've mentioned, a new style of Chinese coni- 
IKfsition sprang into Ijeing, commonly called the Style of the Six 
Dynasties (/? M ft).* This re<iuire<l sentcncts lo Ixr arranged in 
pairs throughout the whole narrative and with strict regard to the 
touts of the words. It was neither prose nor jxjetry, but tlie 
coinhiiialioii of the two, lo>r .several centuries it continued to be 
the most favi>rite style willi the Chinese scholars; but subseijuent 
writers conilenined it a» an attcntpl to obtain rhetorical lieauty at 
the ex|)cnse of fre.shiuss and originality. It is little usetl at the 
present day. 

Chinese Oeomaaoy or •FengShui.’ — Ly FcnjrShui (NLt^) 
is iMcant the j)eculiar sujjerstition <>f China which attempts to explain 
how the location of a h«>u.se, a grave, a city, a road, and the like, 
iias to do w ith the destinies of indi\idtul families, or the people at 
large. The origin of this system is uncertain, although some 
amhorilies are inclined to think that Kuo P'otJPi®), a scholar of 
the 'I'sin Dynasty, was its author, it is siife to say that it is a system 
which has in it liuddinst as well as Taoist elements. The mention, 
in Mime lnwiks of Sftui, of the Snnurn nH>untain as the centre 

of the worhl certainly diuws that part at least was Ix^rroweil from 
India. It is also certain that, .>ince the .spread of Hnddhism, Feng 
Shni and Ihiddhisni lia\c worke<! hand in huiul. Pagodas were 
originally built as the dqK>sitaries of religious relics f Shiriras # f() 
but in many jilaccs in China, they owe their existence entirely to the 
prevalence of Feng Shut, which is the greatest enemy to progress. 
Feng Shut interferes with commerce, retards the industrial growth of 
a nation, and enslaves the human intellect by foisting upon il the 
superstitions of antiquity. W^hethcr it was an tm{x>rted system like 
Buddhism, or the product of the Chinese mind, the sooner it is for- 
gotten by t he Chinese, the better for China. 

,M F!*® DyoMtie* here referred to are, the Tudg Wu. Tunir Tain, Liusuiig, 
v-h I, Ltang and Ch en, all of which maintained their courts at Nanking. 
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Ag0 of Callipraphars. — The time of the Eastern Tsin 
Dynasty was an age of calligraphers. It was then that W'ang Hsi- 
chih (3E IM and his son Hsien Chin (M Z) and others, lived and 
gave to the world the si>eciinens of their l>est works. These speci- 
mens of calligrajdty. as a rule, are cut in stone, and their “ rubbings ” 
sold to school boys in China as motlels. The munl>cr of famous 
calligraphers was greatly multiplied during the Ejioch of Division 
between the North and the South : but, by general consent, W ang Hsi- 
chih stands at the head of the list. In China, a calligrapher is as much 
an artist, and enjoys as much resi>ect as a [jainter. Since the 
Eastem Tsin Dyiiast\. calligraphy has l>een consi<lered a separate 
profession. Its develojiment, of course, has ha<l nothing to do with 
the growth of Buddhism ; but, among the s[>ecimcns that liave Iwen 
preserved to the present day, there are many copies of Sutras made 
by the calligraphers of note. 

Conclusion. — To criticize Buddhism has Ixen the fashion with 
Confucian historians. These men are not slow to take advantage 
of the tact that the great patrons of Buddhism during the jxtickI 
under consideration, were mostly jKrsons, such as Shth Fu, tlie 
Empress Hu and Liang Hu Ti. whose lives were in n<» wise consistent 
with the faith they professed. Many of then; were great nuirdercr.s. 
The historians therefore have come to the conclusi<m that Buddhism 
encourages crime. If the building of [)ago<Ias and temples and tlie 
like can alone fur crimes committed, what ileterrem there. es|»ecial- 
ly when such crimes providcti the momn needed for the alleged 
charitable work ? W hile in certain cases men <lid seek Bud<lhism 
becau.se of remorse, the pro:>s}>erity of this faitn has Ixtn due, iw> 
doubt, to political as well as religious reasons. 'I'he theorv of 
retribution is an instrument that an absolute governtneni can handle 
to the l>est advantage: and in this res|iecl, Biuldhism supplies a <lefect 
tvhich has long been felt in ('onfucianism. From a religious stand- 
t)Oint, Budtlhism actually pref)ared the way for the Nestorian 
Christianity and the Mohammedanism whicli Nourished in the T‘aiig 
Dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THX 8VI OTVASrr 

Ictrodnotory. — As stated in Chapter XVI, China was 
reunited under the Sni Dynasty. Yang Chien (IK ®), its founder, 
claimed the empire from A.D. 581, the year in which he deposed 
the last ruler of the North Chou iJb ffll), although the South was 
not annexed until seven years later. The dynasty took its name 
■from his father’s dukedom, which he had inherited. Before that 
time it had been jx;rfectly correct to write the character, Sui (■), 
with the radical meaning “to run,” but Yang Chien considered 
it a bad omen, and discarded the offensive radical, making the 
character ap{)ear thusIK. The change he thus introduced, how- 
ever, did not establish his dynasty more firmly. It was short-lived 
and came to an end in .\.D. 61S. 

Tang Chien, the Founder of the Dynasty. — Yang Chien 
Ix'gan his puidic career in the reign of the \Vn Ti (jR #) of North 
Chon. In 57(i he Ixcame an <d>ject of suspicion, and policy 
re<iuired him to lie in hiding for a while. The next emperor, 
Hsiian Ti Inring his son-in-law, rcinstate<l him. Thb 

emjxTur evidently thought himself etpial to the g<xis, for he 
required the image of Buddha and that of the Taoist god to be 
placed l>y Iiim whenever he held court. As the authority of the 
emperor waned, the impularity of Vang Chien increased. After 
the death of Hsiian Ti, w'hich took place in 580, Vang Chien 
compelled his grandson, Ching Ti OW#). to make him prince of 
Sui. This only served a.s a stepping stone to the throne. It was 
followed in the ne.vt year by the dethronement of Ching Ti 
himself and by the subsequent wholesale slaughter of all the Yu- 
wen (T X) Tartars, to which tril>e the rdguing house of North 
Chou belonged. 

The credit for the annexation of Cli‘en belonged to his two 
generals, Han Ch'in-fn dtHift} and Hb J^-pi <*««). On 
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the fall of Nanking in 586, Hon Clin (St ±) was led to Chang Ati 
and presented to the spirits in the ancestral hall.'*' Chang An 
now became again the capital of united China. 

Yatijg Chien was by no means an unworthy ruler. He 
lightened the taxes, codified the criminal law, instituted the tith- 
ing vSy.stem, opened public libraries, and set an example of 
simplicity and economy u\ focxl and dress. His reign lasted 
sixteen years, during which the population is said to have 
doubled, reaching a total of nearly nine millions. Assassinated 
by his second son, Vang Knang (dynastic name. Yang Ti), in 
605, he was cannonized as Wen Ti with the temple name 

<»f Kao Tsu (A jH). 

Reign of Yang Ti. - 'riiis inonarcli was tlu- reverse of his 
father. Tl;rongh the frugality of the latter, he now found the 
finances of tlic empire in such a coudiliem as to justify his 
expenditure. Accordingly J,()()0.0()() workmen were forced to lav 
out a new city at Lo Yang. Many magnificent palaces si>rang 
up. Rare plants, flowers, Inrds and animals were brouglU from 
distant parts of the empire to adorn a park in Lo Yang wlfich 
was 200 // ill clrctiinference with a lake ten // in curcninference in 
the centre . The empeitu’s libraries were also many, ami thev 
were constructed so that the windows and doors would oj>eti 
automatically as one entered and close again as he departed, 
Kiang Tu (il®) (Yangchow) was likewise adorned with 
l)eantifnl edifices. Reside^ these, there were forty wayside 
residences, e.stabli.shed in as many differeiil places, wliere he 
took np his alKide when <»n his pleasure trijis. A less energetic 

^This is a custom daliuK, so far as wc know, from the Chou Dysiasij, The u[r4 
was to notify the ancestors that a powerful enemy had h. cn overthrown, t ndrr 
the Chou Dynasty no such ceremony was required %vh<*n the captive hrlongcil to 
the same family as the raptor. When the young King of the Taipings was 
captured, the question came up as to whether he should W ?em to Inking or not 
and then be presented in the Mancliii Temples, the Emperor, Tung Chi, however^ 
decided it in the negative; a rebel King not Umg tUe chief of a foreign state, 
was not ** dignified enough to he placed in the presnu e of the spiriit. 
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ruler would perhaps have been contented with what had been 
good enough for his father to live in. 

Th® Grand Canal. —If fine palaces do not belong to the 
reign of a weak and effeminate monarch, we can certainly expect 
less from him in the line of pul>lic improvements. Whatever 
may have been the motive of Yang Ti,* no one can deny that the 
canal system which he gave to China was a blessing rather than 
a curse, as it has often been represented by the Confucian 
historians. He built four principal canals ; one connecting 
Cho Chiin with tlic Yellow River (now known as Wei Ho 

in Shantung \ \ the second prol<inging the first until it met 
the Huai (#) at right angles; the third connecting the Huai and 
the Yangtze ; and the fottrth extending from Ching Kou (jft H) 
to Hangchow (ttffi). For the first time, one could travel by 
bi>at from Chang An to KiangTn." It is hardly necessarv' 
to add that such a tremendous work was executed at a great 
sacrifice of life. In Chinn where superstition is supreme, it 
requires a man of more than ordinary will power to effect any 
public improvement of the character described. 

Yang Ti’s Foreign Policy. — In external affairs, Yang Ti 
was no less energetic. When their images of gold Ixrcatne the 
trophies of (lie Chinest soldiers, the ancient people of Annam 

&) were langhi ihat their elephants could avail them very 
little. The inhabitants of Kokonor were sulxlued and the 

king of the Turkic (9( M) was induced to enter into a nialrimontal 
alliance. Envoys were sent to the states in Hsi Yueh, and when 
their agents came wdth tribute, a whole month was given up to 
feasting. A trading mart was established at Feng Chow 
Shansi, where Chinese, the Turkic the peoples of Hsi Yiich 

• The motive assiisneU to Yanx Ti hy dir ancient historiins was his own 
pleasurr. It is quite possthle that the ciuiai olres its existence as much to military 
schemes as to the etnt>erc»r s Jove for pkasure Certain it is Clio Ch^n was 

made the b.ise of operations during his three Corean eampaigns. Here supplies of 
all kinds were brought in from the South. And no reroref exists to*day showing 
that the Emperor ever made his pleatute trips on this canal. 
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and others carried on a sort of barter trade. Yang Ti ’s attention 
having been attracted to the Great Wall, the everlasting inonn* 
ment of tlie First Emperor/* he built an additional wall from 
Yulin Shensi, to the Tzil ( 9 ) River in Tatungfu H 

Shansi. 

In the east, his soldiers ventured even into the Pacific, 
attacked the Loo Choo (3Sl45> Islands, and brought home some of 
the natives who were sold into slavery. His fame travelled so far 
that the Emperor of Japan also sent an embassy to him. In 
the letter addressed to him, the Chinese emperor was spoken of as 
the ‘‘ Son of Heaven for the Land of the Setting Sun ( B 
which shows how little the people at that time knew of the world. 
Yang Ti, who could not l>ear to think that his sun had begun to 
set, is said to have been highly displeased with the vv(»rding of 
this letter. Nevertheless it was true: the Sui Dynasty did not 
remain long in power after the receipt of the letter in question. 

ExpeditioiiB Against Corea. —Towards the close of his 
reign, Yang Ti made several attempts to invade Corea, because 
its king had refused to pay tribute to the court at Ia> Yang. An 
army of 350,000 set out from Clu) Clnin in 611 to overrmi the 
Liaotung peninsula, while a fleet of 300 sliips was sent to harass 
the coast. The army fell into a trap and only a small [portion of 
it returned to report the defeat. A second exjxalition, a year 
later, had hardly reached tlie country of the enemy when Yang 
Ti had to withdraw in order to put d<iwn a rebellion in Li V'aag 
(H Ri). This work having lx*cn easily accoinplislied, he was again 
in 614 at the head of an army marching towards the Coreaij 
frontier. This time the Coreans, tired of war, sued for inace 
and promised to pay a nominal tribute. The failure of the Coreaii 
campaign was due, in the first place, to tlie fact that the invading 
army was too large to be maintained at such a distance. As one 
of Yang Ti's ministers remarked, lie was virtually ‘'‘using a 
ballista of a thousand pounds to shiK>t a rat.*’ In the .second 
place it was a fatal mistake to require his generals, as he did, to 
refer every movement to hi tn. 
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Tbe Dragon Boat 1tripa.*~- Whenever there was no war, 
Yang Ti would set out from his capital on pleasure trips. In 
615 whUe on a progress he was besieged at Yen Men (M O) in 
Shansi for no less than a mouth by the Turkie khan. It was the 
trips to Kiang Tu in the South, however, that had the most 
fascination for him. Prom his officials above a certain rank, he 
required a quota of ornamental dragon boats, the whole forming 
a line of vessels nearly one hnn Ireti mile.s in length. On each 
plea.sure trip his entire harem accompanied him. The burden of 
keeping this multitude fed, clothed, and supplied, rested entirely 
with the local population whose governors rivalled one another in 
sending the best of everything to the emperor, his ladies, and 
other favorites. Ere long the burden proved too much for his 
people. While Yang Ti was on his last pleasure trip to Kiang 
Tu, rebellion.s broke out in Shantung, Chihli, Honan, Shansi, 
Shensi, Kan.su, Kiangsi, and other places. 

Th© Downfall of the Sni Dynaaty.— By A.D. 617, as 
many as .seven ns»irj)ers had established thcni.selve.s at various 
ix>ints. They, however, only pavetl the way for the great 
governor of T ai Yujuj < the future founder of the T'ang 

(JK) Dynasty. The name of this governor was Li Yuan (4t||>. 
He had Ixfii dispatched to T‘ai Yuan to keep back the Turkie 
tribc.s who had arisen agaiiust the authority of YangTi; but in 
an engagement his forces had been badly routed. To continue 
the .struggle with the enemy wa.s out of the question ; to give up 
the garrison meant his death. It was at this juncture that the 
Mtggcstion of his .son, Shih Min (H ft), afterw’ards the illn.strious 
T‘ai Tsnng (JkJK) cf the T'ang Dynasty, was acteil U{>on. The 
suggestion wa.s that he should make peace with the Turkic king 
and unfurl the standard of revolt. After a sleepless night, the 
governor gave the final order. “ Now, go ahead with your 
scheme,” said he to his son ; “,yoii cither I rtng nrin to our family, 
or give me an empire.” It was the latter that Shih Mill did. 
With the aid of the Turkic, Li Yiiau soon found himself ia^ 
city of Chang An, where he set up as empcfor, Yang Yu (lllll. 
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Prince of Tai who was a grandson of Yang Cbicn and 

had been left in that city as regent during the absence of Yang 
Ti. Hsiao Hsien (Vft), the new ruler, l>ecame undisputed 
master from the East River to the western border of Knangtnng. 
and of Hnpeh and the Yellow River defile, and from Han Yang 
in Hupeh to Cochin China. Wang Shih-ch‘ung dR it', another 
leader, findinj| himself master of Vang, set the Prince of 
Yell (tt) on the throne. 

Death of Yang Ti; his Charaoter. — Meanwhile Yang Ti 
had been a.ssassiuated by Yu Wen Hua Chi A) in Kiaiig 

Tu. The emperor evidently had thought that when the worst 
came, he could easily establish himself in Nanking. It i.s .staled 
that he m;ulc no .sign of returning, but continued to live in 
.shamele.ss deliauchery. Luokiiig into a mirror one morning, he 
i.s said to have remarked ; “I wonder who will have the honor 
of chopping my head off my neck”. He knew that the empire 
was slipping away from his grasp but made no effort to .save 
himself. 

Undoubtedly Yang Ti was a monareh of many vicc.s, but wa.s 
not entirely without claims to greatue.s>. It is quite j>ossii)lc that 
the accounts we have of him from the Coyfuciaii histoiians have 
been exaggerated to a great extent It should l)e btjrne in mind 
that the.se men. faithful to the tr.uliti'm of .ages, could not view 
the progre.ss of the arts, the intrtHluclion of public improvement.s, 
or the military achievemeuts of a ruler, wi hout jt ahmsy or prej- 
udice. According to them an ideal rult r should not f*bjcct to 
being impri.soncd in his palace, filled wiih la lies and cnmichs. 
He should patronize no art except what pert.iinc 1 to the 
province of Chinese literature. No work that called for an 
outlay of labor or money was to be attempted. Kverv thing in 
this connection wa.s ju 'ged by its co.st and then by il.s motive, 
but they absolutely refiused to .sec rcsult.s. An eitifH jor wa.s not 
to try to .subdue a distant tribe. U-t him cultivate his virtue and 
then his fame would make the expedni< ms unnecessary ! Such 
being their idea of a good ruler, it is uo wonder that Yang Ti and 
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the "First Emperor" both have their names among the worst 
monsters of China, and even their goixl acts condemned’ in the 
severest language. 

Of Yang Ti, Mr. K. (Jilcs speaks as follows: — " In spite of 
his otherwise disreputable character, Yang Kuang (fift) prided 
himself upon his literary attainments. He set one hundred 
scholars to work, editing a collection of classical, medical, and 
other treatises; and it was Under his reign, A.D. 606, tliat the 
examination for Chin Shili (ti -t) was in.stituted.’’ 

With the death of Yang Ti, the Sui Dynasty came to an end. 
The Prince of Tai whom Li Yiian set up in Shansi was made in* 
the same year to resign the throne in favor of the emperor-maker, 
who then gave the name T‘ang to his dynasty. Thus the Sui 
Dynasty Wars the .'■ame relation in history to the T‘ang as does 
the Ch'in to the Han. And Yang Ti was not at all unlike the 
" First KmperoT ” of the Ch'in. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

T*AI Tsxnro AND HIS SHOOXSSOB 

Consolidation of Chinese Empire. — When Li Yiian became 
emperur in Chang An (618), his authurity was disputed by a.s many 
as eleven rivals. To the north, Liu Wu-chou (flJtlKI) and Liang 
Ssii^tu (It a ») had. with the aid of the king of the Turkic 
(9! H), established themselves, respectively, in Ma I (A ft) and 
Sluio B'ang (M Ji). To the west two ii'.ore independent stales had 
■‘Sprung up in Ho Hsi (« W) and Lung Hsi (M H). In the east, the 
prospect was no brighter. North of the Yellow River was the 
kingdom of Hsia (S). founded by Tou Chitn-leh (H t£ ft), and 
south of it was the kingdom of Wei (ft), founded by Li Mi ft). 
The valley of the Huai was divided between Li Tzu-tung ^ft) 
w'ith headquarters at Hai Ling (fli ft), and Tu Ini-wii (It 'All) 
•with headquarters at Li Yang (!g»). .At L) Yang (ft R5), Wang 
Shih-ch‘ung (.£ ft *) had defeatt<i Yu Wen Hwa Chi 
and proclaimed himself EnqKror <if Cheng (ft). .\s to the territory 
south of the Yangtze, Hsiad H>ien (ft II) c<intinucd to rule a» 
Emperor of Liang (!t) at Kiang Ling (tttt), while I’o Yang (ftlft) 
was made the capital of a new slate, the kingdom of Ch*u (ft). Silch 
was the situation in China at the time of the acces-sitiii of Li Yuan, 
the first emperor of the T‘ang Dyna.sty. The work of {acification. 
’4vhich fell to the lot of his second .sotg Shih Min, was, therefore, 
one of cnomxms difficulty, fshih .Min was then emly a l)«y of 
seventeen, but he sfK>n proved his worth as a general. After seven 
years of hard fighting, China, w ilh the exception of Shuo Fang, 
which was not conquered till A.D. 628, wa.s reuniteei. For Ins dislin-' 
guished services, he was made Prince of Ch‘in (ft £). ami Chief 
Guardian of the Empire (ftftjtftft), the latter lieing an office 
^dally created for him. As a matter of fact, he was a co-rulcr 
with his father. 

“ Tragedy of the TBan Wn Gate*’ (XH^nz ft).— Unfor- 
tmiately for him, Shih Min was not his father’s first horn stm ; and 
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<i<c>nsc(|uently in spite of his previous brilliant career, he> was not in 
line of succession. It was doubtful whether the co-ruler would 
willingly resign his power to his less famous brother upon his 
father's death ; but meanwhile matters reached a crisis. Shih Min’s 
jKjpularily with the court and the people at large turned lx>lh his 
brothers, Chicn Cheng (IK A) and Yiian Chi (MW), the heir to the 
throne, and the Prince of Ch‘i (ff), respectively, into enemies. They 
resolved that he must die. The art of jjoisoning was first resorted 
to; hut, as the tlo.se administered was not large enough to kill a 
man, they conspired to make away with him by means of the 
nssassin’.s knife. To anticipate this plot of which Shih Min had 
l)een fully in binned, he had the entrance to his father's palace 
guarded one night by his own soldiers. When tlw brothers came, 
as usual, in the morning to jwy their res|»ects to the eini>eror, one 
arrow slu*t by Shih Min himself piercctl Chien Cheng and caused 
instant death ; while aimther from the bow of Wei Ch'ih-kung (tiM 
■t), a stafT-officcr of the Prince of Ch'in, sent the other brother to 
his fate. This tragedy t*K)k place in front of the Yiian \Vu Gate 
^ fl), hence its name. .\ few months after. Li Yiian, feeling 
himself nncqual to the burden ♦•f the government, or owing to the 
grief that ha<l l»ceii catised by the niifortunatc e\cnt. resignetl in 
favor of Shill Min, ikav the imdi.sputed heir to the throne. Nine 
years laterjki Yiian «lied. 

of T‘ai Tsnng. — ( .\.1>. 627 649) . Itarring the crime 
that (laved his way to the throne, T'ai Tsung \va.s one of the greatest 
rulers China ever hail. His reign of twenty-two years formed the 
golden age of the T‘ang D)na.sty. .Although he had beui brought 
up in the art of war, lie was a man of literary attainments, lofty 
views and kindly distiosition. He knew that "an empire founded 
on horseback could not lie governed on horseback." He accordingly 
gathered about him the bc.st ability of the day, both amoitg the 
great statesmen and the vallaitt soldiers. Under the guidance of 
men like Wei Cheng (M »), Tu Ju-hui m M »). Fang Yiian4ing 
(fll M •), and others, T‘ai Tstn^ not only Iqp a life worthy of his 
position, but also established a government w|iich was the model for 
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subsequent ages and all the con- 
teniporanectus states and nations in 
the Far East. Leaniing \va.s en- 
couraged, and scliouls were found- 
ed. Government methods were 
reformed. .Vt the same time he 
did not neglect the military branch 
of the .service. Many of the 
lM»rdtr tril)c.s that ha<l been making 
trouble uinm the fnmtier of China 
with imiminity were now taught 
that a .stronger hand had assumed 

Tang Tai Tsvn<. . , .... 

the direction of affairs. 

Early History of the Turkie. — One of the trouhlesome tril>es* 
was the Turkie, or Turks. The main interest of their early history 
centres alx)ut the efforts of a certain Tumen (± T!). [>rohably the 
Dutuniene of the Turkish and Monii^oliaji le^L^ends. Before his time, 
the Turkie were an unimixwtant triln* of the Altai Mountains, who 
accepted the yoke of the Jou-jan B) and •* odlowed the calling 
of blacksmiths.’' Through his efforts, they tiecaine a terror t<» China, 
the Roman Empire of the East, and the l\T.>ian lCm|)ire. The Jou* 
jail, it will Ik* rememhered, were the succe>sf>rs of the Msien-jiei in 
Mongolia and were at the height of their (lower when the Tolia 
Tartars ruled Xorth China. Both the Eastern afid Western WVi 
found it expedient to purchase imnmnity from them at a great jirice. 
Then followed a [rcriod of decline in the history of the J<ithjaii, 
when the Turkie uncler the leadership of Tumen suddenly emerged 
from obscurity and. in a single battle, shattered the jK>wer of their 
old masters. Leading hi^ bands across the Great Northern Route, 
he stopped to draw breath in Turkestan ; then fell iijKiii the White 
Huns (««Getar?) and crushed them at a blow. After this ex- 
ploit, he look the title of Ilkliaii. The second of his line, Mokan 
(*Jf) Khan, a no less energetic man lltan Tumen, continued hm 
conquests. By 562 the extinetkm of the Jou-jan was completcdt 
and tllc White Huns, once a powerful nation in Asia, had cowtpktely 
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diitappeared from history. The authority of the Ilkhan now ex- 
tended from the Aral Sea to Manchuria and from Lake Baikal to 
Lake Kokonor. This vast territory he shared with his cousin. 
From this time there were two lines of khans; one maintaining a 
court at Tu Kung Shan (ff ff lU), near the Khangai Mountain, and 
the other at Chicn Chuan (T- Jjl), on the bank of the Alas River. The 
division evidently did not weaken their strength to any considerable 
extent, for the Western Turkic continued to extend their territory 
at the exjKinse of the Chost>res, and their Easteni brethren always 
proved themselves costly friends of lx)th North Ch‘i and Nordi 
Chou. The Sui emiHrrors, <Ireading the menacing jxiwcr of the 
Eastern Turkic, sought tu work up dissensions among them, by 
giving one of the im|>erial princes.HCS in marriage to a scion of their 
ruling hou.se. With the aid of the Chinese sokliers, this scion finally 
secure<l the Eastern throne and there ensued a temiy>rary peace. 
This was the Ch‘i Ming Khan who figured so jffominently 

in the annals of the Sui Dynasty. On his death, however, this 
happy state of affairs w as ended. Shih Pi (la •) Khan, by lending 
his aid to Li Yiian. had a liaud in the overthrow of the dynasty of 
his grandfather. 

On account t»f tlu* material aul thus reinicred. the demands of 
the Turkic uixm the T'angs were most exacting, ami their incursions 
Ixxamc frequent w hen their tletuaiuls were not sjieedily granterl. It 
IS slated that owing to their aggressioas Li Yiian even contemplated 
at one lime the removal of his court to a jK>int further into the in- 
terior. Such is the brief .survey of the previous history of the 
Turkic. It show s that the toe T‘ai Tsimg had now to contend with 
was by no mean^ a weak one. 

Conquest of the Turkie. — Even T*ai Tsung would not have 
ventured to measure strength with so fonnidabk an enemy had there 
been no civil disordcr.s. And circumstances seemed to show that 
these disorders were the direct result of Chinese intrigues. At any 
rate, by the time T*ai Tsutjg began to reign in his own right, there 
were two pretenders to the Eastern throne, and many of their 
northern subject tribes were on the verge of ftbellioii. One of these 
tribes was the Hsieh Yen-to (KM IK), whpse chieftain {MCHMtted 
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hhnseif to T ‘ai Tsimg, received the title of Chen Chu Kun-pi (j| li Jl 
Jk) Khan, and was assured of his help and protection. The 'end of 
the Eastern Turkic was drawing near. In A.D. 630, or the 4th 
year of the reign of T‘ai Tsung, an arni)* of 100,000 men was sent 
into the north under Li Ching Kl) and Li Chi (ff tt). The Turkic 
soldiers were no longer invincible, and after a series of battlc.s their 
khan, Chieh Li (■ «). wa.s takai pri.soncr. This ended the empire of 
the Eastern Turkic v\hich was henceforth governed by Chen Chu, 
the friend of T'ai Tsung. in the name of the Chinese emiteror. 

Ten years after this signal victorj . the state of Kao Chang <16 
ft), situated betAveen the cities of Urumtsi and Turfan 

(•t •#), was conquered by Hou Chiin-chi fUfltfe), another famous 
general of T‘ai Tsung. This conquest again o]>encd up the Northern 
Route and brought the Chinese frontier close to that of the Western 
Turkic. 

As if to render the task of China easier. jKilitical <li>.scnsions 
had likewise ari.*en in this empire. One of tlie contending chieftains, 
Asinahtm by name, apjicaled to China for help against his own 
kinsman. He was given jicrniission to '■cttle at Ting Chow fAW) 
to the east of Urumtsi an< I agrce<l to fortify the Chinese frontier 
against the W estern Turkic. 

> ^fielations with Tibet- — During the long Jierirxl of anarchy 
in China, the Tibetans had con.'^olidalcil ihemseivts into a jH>werful 
nation. Under a wise ruler, the couiury had recently licen converted 
to Buddhism, and its go\cmir.cnt was remodelled according to the 
new faith. This ruler was Srong-Btr-ang Sam-Po (it SU P it If), a 
contempcirar)' of T'ai Tsung. Through the conquests of the Tu 
Ku Hun and the Tungm (M^) trilies that lived around 

Kokonor, in the year .\.D. 635 the Chinese territory beainie 
conterminous with that of Til)et. A war soon broke out between 
the two neighbors for the mastery of Kokunor, but without decisive 
results. In 641 the war was brought to a close by the king of 
Tib4 marrying Princess Wen Cheng dat^hter of 
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Tsung. Thk alliance tended to open up the mountainous country 
to Chinese civilization aiwl indirectly led to the capture of the 
capital of Central India. 

Conquest of India. — This country had l)ccn consolidated un- 
der \ ikramditya, King of Ujjain, Malwa, in the lieginning of the 
sixth century. Siloditya 11 (AK),a representative of this bouse, 
was a great patron of BiKldhisin. Having heard of the Biuldhist 
proclivities on the fiart of T‘ai Tsung. he began to .send cinluissies 
to China and the route that_ lay through Tilx-t and Nepal was 
constantly used by Chinese and Indian ines.sengers. In 648 Wang 
Yuah-ls'e_ (.^ Kt), the representative of T‘ai Tsung, arrived in 
India, only to find the friend of his sovereign dead ami his throne 
seized by a usur|K*r. named .'Mamashun. who expelled the envoy. 
Ketuming \vidi Tibetan and Nepalese auxiliaries, the latter, however, 
in\aded the country and brought .Mamashun a prisoner to Chang 
.\n. After this event. India Ijecamc again a land of anarchy, and 
Buddhism s<Kin gave jilace to Hinduism, a combination of Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. The clisappearance of Buddhism from the land 
f.f its birth finally brought India'.s intercourse with Cliina to gp end 

Tha Coraan Campaign. — The Corean Camixiign of T‘ai 
Tsung, ht>\\evcr. was less glorious. In order that we may tmder- 
stand clearly the cause that led him to make this campaign a brief 
sketch of the previous history of Corea may not here lie out of 
place. ^ 

After the conque.st of Chao Hsicn (tRtV) by Han Wu Ti, a 
general southward migration of the Tung Hu {lK«) (Tungustic) 
trilws of the Sungari (« IE it) valley immtdialely took place One 
trilje, named Kao Kou Li «i ■) (who have since given their name 
to the peninsula), founded a kingdom in the northern part of 
Coreat^nother, the kingdom of Pat Chi fir«) to the south ; while the 
natives (jii (t), l>eing crowdetl to the southeast, also liegan to organize 
and found the kingdom of Hsin Lo f««}. In point of area, Kao Kou 
Li was the largest. For centuries, these states waged wars against 
one another w ith varying fortunes. Owinjj^ to her geognq^icat 
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position, Hsin Lo at times iH>ure<I pirates and marauders ui>on the 
coast of Jaixui. For this she was severely punished in the beginning 
of the third century l)y the queen of Japan, who overran the country 
and left a permanent Japanese garrison (ft* W ;(1F) there. For a 
century or two thereafter, Jaixui became an important factor in the 
political affairs of Corea, or more particularly, of South Corea, 
The sixih century, however, found Hsin I.,o again in the ascendent. 
She successfully exjxdled the Japanese, and a[)i>ropriatcd a considerable 
portion of the territory of her western neighbor. The northern 
(x)vver. now greatly alarmed at the part played In Hsin U>, lo<»k up 
the cau.se of Pai Chi. An alliance was enterc<l mio between Kao Kou 
Li and Pai Chi against her. It is hardly necessary to >a\ that Hsin 
Lo was in no iX)sition to resist the allies. Furlhcrm<»re. iltc latter had 
the support of JaiKin against their comnuin enemy, fhe only quarlcr 
from which the friendless Hsin Lo could look for .'^uccur, was China ; 
and it -was in resjvjnse to her rc<|uesi for protection that Sui N ang 
Ti led the expedition against Kao Kou Li. and it was now tlu* same 
cause that niovcd T'ai Tsung. ' 

Follow ing the route of \'ang Tt, '1 *ai T>ung tried to torce hfs 
way into Kao Kou Li fn>!n the northvvc.^t but uslhout success. 
Several cities fell into the han<Is of the ijua<lcr>. but liefore the 
walls of .\n Shih rij> l in the neighborhood of the prcstiU city of 
Kai Ping they could procee«l no funlur. riic city was 

brilliantl} defended. Hunger and cold aKo >oon addeil to the 
difficulties of the besiegers, and IVung found it exiiedieni to 

order a hasty retreat in A.l). 645. ft was the fir^t time that the 
enq^eror had taile<l. and he i.s said to have fell the Innniliation very 
keenly. 

Death of T'ai Tsung* -Three years later the ilitistrious 
cmiKTor passeel away. The author of the “ Mitldle Kingdom 
thinks that he compares favorably with Akbar, Marcus Aurelius, ^ 
and K‘ang Hsi ; or witli Charlemagne and Haroitit A! Kaschidi who 
came lo their thrones in the next century To the natural abilities 
of a true leader both in times of war and fieace, T*ai Tsimg added 
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the discipline of ages, ami never tired of the coini>any of those schol- 
ars who adorned his court. The most worthy trait of this emperor 
was undoubtedly his alertne.ss and the spirit in which be received 
Criticisms and admonitions from those far l>elow his rank. “ By using 
a mirror of brass,” said be, “ you may .sec tt> adjust your hat; l>y 
using antifjuity as a mirror you may learn to foresee the ri.se and 
fall of empires; but by using men as a mirror, you may see your own 
merits or demerits.” It was the la,st “ mirror” of T ai Tsung, that no 
Chine.se emperor could afford to Ifwe sight of. 'I'lic whole reign of 
twenty -three years showe<l him to lie a man whose guiding principle 
was integrity and whose jHilicy of government, ju.stice. Many of the 
maxims he left with his son, compare favoralily wi;h those of the 
wi.sest am! Ix'sl sovereigns. Out of hi.s reigti arose the gigantic 
tigure of Chinese dominion, ami to his efforts must be a.scriljcd the 
greatnc.ss, the light, and learning which marked the T‘aug Dynasty. 
In memory of this dyna.sly, which he, rather than his father, foundctl, 
*hc Chinese call tlMniKselves even to-day ” the jxrople of the T'ang.” 
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Farther Coaqaests. — If T‘ai Tsiuig left unfinishecl work for 
his son, Kao Tsung (J5 jgt) (650-683), he also left him men who 
were capable of doing it. Thus in 660, general Su Ting-fang 
(KZ Si) invaded Pai Chi (ff jf) by sea to punish this kingdom for 
interfering with the tribute that was sent by Hstn Lo to China. The 
-Strength of Pai Chi was shatteretl and. liefore llie Japanese could 
arrive, its king became a captive in the hands of the Chinese. When 
the Jajwne.se <!i<l arrive (66.‘t) their fleet of one hundred ves.sels was 
annihilated at the nioulh of the Pei, River (A tl). Deprived of her 
ally, the conquest of Kao K<ni Li followed in 668. when her king, 
realizijig the hojteltss condition he was in. surrendered himself to 
Li Chi, the invading general. W ith the excejition of Hsin l.,o. which 
was already a vassal of China, the rest of Corea was adde<l lo iht 
increasing Chinese Emjtirc. 

Before the final con<jne>t of Corea wa"* efltcted, however, a 
reliellion had broken out in Mongolia. This was proinjiily pin ilowii, 
with the result that the whole of what is now Outer Mongolia was 
annexed. 

In 657, Sn Ting- tang. liic general wlu* three years laur liecSUIte 
the hero of Pai Chi. snhdued the remnant of the Western Turkic. 
A reliellion broke oni s, , n after, hut [Hacc was rcstoreil liefore the 
close pf Kao 'I sung's reign. 

Fame of the T'angs. — W hile the first em[»erors husie<l them- 
selves in carrying their arms to snccc.ss in the north, noriheasl, and 
northwest, their fame travelled far and wide in other directicM).s. 
Chine.se civilization found its wav into the states in the Indo-Chiiiii 
Peninsula as well as into the neighboring islands, .such as Java anti 
Sumatra. Embassies litaring irihntc from these ijnarters were numer- 
ous and frequent. The name of T‘ai Tsttng was not unknown to 
ihe Greek ICnijx:ror 'I'hetidosius, whose atnlassatlor reached the 
court at Chang An in 640. Yztlcgcrd, flic las; of the Satissuitan 
line of Persia Kings, having liccii hunted the Moslam front 
province to ptrovince, presented himself to T‘ai Tsttng am] isought his 
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protection. His son, Firuz, was the Chinese governor of Persia* . 
and died in the p^^lMce at Chang An. Even the early Caliphs, 
Omar and Othman, who were comiuering a world-empire in the 
name of Allah and the Prophet, were no less eager to cultivate the 
friend.ship of the powerful Chinese cn^j>eror, than their fallen foe, 
the last kin;? of Persia; an l missions continued to arrive at Chang 
An from Medina (the .second Capital of the Moslem Empire), with 
precious stones and horses. Ja|)an, the proud Islantl Empire of 
to-tlay, was then but an -apt student of China. Streams of Japanese 
students, Buddhist monks, an<l envoys i>ourctI into Chang .An ; and 
Chinese manners, custonts, anti culture .soon Ijecame established facts 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. The c|KKh embraced by the reigitsl 
of T‘ai T.sung and Kao Tsung was nut only the brightest .spot in th<l 
history of China, but also the greastest in that of Asia in general| 
It was alnuit that time tliat the Crescent of Islam began to rise on 
the western horizon. Between the Chinese and the Tai Shih (A Jk) 
(Tazi, Tasit, Tahs, etc.), as the Arabs were then known in China, a 
mouo|»oly of the world’s commerce was successfully maintained. 
Fleets of Cliinese junks sailed protully into the Pcr.sia Gulf, while 
thousands of .Arab merchants scltlctl in Hangchow (MW), Chuan 
Chow (AW), ami other coast cities. (For Mohammedanism and 
other foreign faiths, sec Chapter XXII.) 

Extent of Empire. — The empire under the first emperors of 
the T*ang Dynasty extended from the Yellow Sea to the Aral Sea. 
attd from Siiteria to the southernmost |K)inl in Farther India. 
()ut.sitlc of China Proper, which was then divided into ten Tao (A) 
(provinces), the deixrndcncics were governed through six viceroys 
(AM A), statioitetl at Ping Hsiang (WM) (Corea), Lang Shan Fu 
(Alb A) (Mongolia), Ytin Chung (S W) (on the northern border of 
Shansi), Itrumtsi (the Great Korthem Route), Karashare (AVA) 
(the Great Southern Route), and Hanoi (W W) (Tonquin-China). 
This empire was the largest ever under the sw’ay of a purely Chinese 
ilynasty. 

* Du .er tbit title, Piruz zet out from Chang AU with a Cbiacae ezcoit «» 
recover hi* father’* loat empire, but without Miccews Penile wa* theii in Uie 
hand* of the MoUema. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE OEClilKB OF THX T*AKO DYNASTY 

Wu Tse-tien. — I'or lialf a century after the death of T*ai 
Tsung. Cliina lay prostrate at the feet of two women. The first of 
these was W u Shih Jt), «)r W u Tse-tien VJ j«). “the greatest 
of China's Catherines.” 



At the age of for.rtetn <637), .'•he \\a> admitted into the palace 
of T‘ai Tsinig as a Tsai-jen K> (an lu^iHriul concubine of low 
grade). Uj)cn his tlcaih, .-he \\a.> fi ned to retire, as was then the 
custom, into a iiuiintry with hi.s other ccntulincs. This enforced 
retirement, houever, was hut un.iorary. Ry 654. she was again 
introduced info the |!a?a<e, this tin e by the t.cctn of K:o Tsiii, 
whose ntoti've was to counteract the inihunce of another {talaee lady 
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who had alienated the emperor’s affections. But her scheme ended 
in disaster, for she only displaced one enemy with another who was 
more ambitious and cruel. The re.sult was that the queen was 
ruthlessly put to death in order to make room for her supposed 
friend. Thus for her jealousy, the queen paid the penally with her 
position and life. Wti v^liih was now high in position, tut her 
ambition still knew no l.cund. It happencel then that Kae) Tsung 
was taken sick and fejr a time was unable t<i attend to hi.s routine 
htisiue.ss. His duties devolved upen his <iueen. Her temporary 
rf-gime proved so .satisfactory to all ci.nceined that .she was permitted 
to share the rc.spe msibililies of the goeetnimnt with her husband 
when the latter had ceu'.pletdy re covert d. Stated behind a screen 
near the throne, she was the real ruler of China. That she anti the 
cn’.i)cror were commonly .‘poktn of as the ‘ Two Sages" (zUf) 
speaks well for the estttni in which she w.ts held by the C'hinc.sc of 
her day. With the c.\ctpti< n of the first nine years «if his reign, 
Kao Tsung was but a pupjK't in her hamK. 

After the death of her husi anil, loth her .m ns. Chung T.sung 
(«f *>S) and Jui Tsung i^), were put tn the tliri tie, each for a few 
months only ; and with the tjuctn as regent. I htn the krir.er was 
got rid of by being sml a pri-tner t<> Fang Chow f)l) ; the latter, 
.smarting utider the fate of his I rothcr, glaelly ri.signc<l in favor ejf 
his mother, who. thcreupen, f egan to reign in lur t>wn right as 
Huang Ti. During the last lifuin years of her reign, which cen- 
.si>ttd of twenty-twe> years (682-704), the dynastic nante was 
changed frenn T'ang te> Chou OR). F.xccpl a few nnsugccs-sful 
attcn;pi.s at rebcilie.n, her rule was willingly suhmitted te> by all. 
The people prt spereel and nnich glory was adtled te> the arms of the 
T*aug.s. It was only when this remarkable woman was weakened 
by old age and chre.nic illness that a mutiny toe'k place among the 
in;pcrial guard aitil resulted in the restoration of the throne to 
Cluing Tsung (704). 

Her Character.- -In spite of the verdict of suhset]ucni ages 
against her, no t ne can deny that (he deeds of Wu Tse-ticn entitle 
her to a place among the great women of the iibrld. Her fame has 
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saffered not a little at the hands of Confucian historians. But had 
these men lived in her day, they would probably have done as the 
great statesmen and scholars of her time did. Among the latter it 
is sutftcient to mention the names of Ti Jen-chieh (tftAftf) and 
Chang Chien-chih (iK M Z), both of whom had force of character 
and integrity that are recognized by Confucian scholars. These 
men honored her and placed their genius at her dis|>osal. Few 
rulers of antiquity were able to gather about them the ablest men of 
the day, and e.xercise such complete control over them as did Wu 
Tsc-tien. Even at the last monteiit, when the mutineers broke into 
her a{)artment, none of them dared lay his hand on her. They 
requested her to alwlicatc, and .she gladly consented. .After this 
event she lived another year. If she were as iir.n.oral, cruel, and 
despotic as she has been represented, her ca.se was but a woman’s 
revenge upon Chinese society. She was but a woman who had been 
brought up ill the harem of a Chinese tmixror, where polygamy was 
regarded as an imjKrial prerogative, and where law aiul justice 
received very little ccnsidciaticn. Inasmueli as hi.iiory fails, or 
refuses, to record such an event, who knows the number of women 
that died violent deaths in the palace during the reign of each 
emperor ? Pcrhajis the motive of the Chinese historians is not so 
much an intention to do her an injustice, as to deter women of less 
ability from assuming the role W’u Tse-ticn so ably played before 
them. The usurpation (»f power by sucli a woman is always a 
calamity. A case in point w ill be presented jiresently. 

Beitoration of Chang Tsnng (A D. 708-709 C — The re- 
storation of this weak monarch sin.ply meant the pa,ssing of the 
sceptre from one woman to another. During libs confinement in 
Fang Chow, Chung Tsung, struck with the fidelity with which his 
wife, Wei Hou (US), had clung lo him in his hour of misfortune, 
had promised her that should feirtunc again come to him, she should 
have whatever she wished to ask of him. Noy that fortune had 
returned, she did not seem to ask very much. All she asked was 
that she be allowed the same privilege that had been given lo her 
mother-in-law by Chui^ Tsuug’s father* The i>rccedtnt was in her 
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favor, and bad he smj desired Chung Tsung could not very well 
refuse her request. The emperor kept his word. Undoubtedly, it 
was Wei Hou’s de.Hirc to follow in the footsteps of Wu Tse-ticn; 
hut unfortunately she hatl inherited all the latter’s vice.s without her 
greatness. She was guilty of all the crimes that have been charged 
against her mother-in-law, hut failetl to wield the [X)wer after the 
manner of her pretlece.ssor. In her debauchery, she was greatly 
assisted by her daughter, ami Shang Kuan Wan-erh (± W m »), a 
famous Iteauiy ami iioetess. 'I'itcy found it necessary to kill even 
the harmless Chung Tsung. who was put out of the way in 709, five 
\ears after bis second accession. This event was the signal for 
trouble. The son of Jui Chung. afterward.s Yuan Tsung (jeSE), 
htaded the movement to at enge the «leath of his uncle, and all three 
of the wotnen and their favorites, of wlimn the court was full, were 
put to death. When matters were re-adjusted Jui Tsung again 
Itecamc emjK’ror; but, after an uneventful reign of four years, he 
alMlicatcd in ia\or of Viian Tsung. 

Beign of Yuan Tsung. — This prince rcignctl forty-five years, 
which was the longest of the T‘ang D^Tnasty. It was also a most 
celebrated one, iKtth tm account of the splendours with which it began 
and the disasters that brought it to a cb>sc. Two names were used 
by the cmjKrror <luring his reign. From 713 to 741 he wa.s know'n 
as K‘ai Yiian (Pn jc) : fr<nn 742 l() 755. as Tien Pao (3Ct[). During 
the first iK.’rio<i. his reign ap(>roxinialerl that of his great-grandfather, 
T‘ai Tstmg. in pros[)crity and glory; but the situation was very 
different during bis latter year.':. The cause was that the men to 
whom the fame of K‘ai Yiian was due, Yao Tsung (It ill) and Sung 
Ching fJlitl), w'crc succeeded by the unworthy Li Lin-fu 
and Yang Kiu»-chung Ml *.). AI)out this time, the enqwor, tired 
of the daily routine of hi> high office, and addicted to luxury and 
women^ al.so Ijecame indolent. The numtxr of his mi.strejscs is said 
to have reached forty thousand ; but only one of them, the famous 
beauty Yang Kuei-fei (H B iE). was alJle to fascinate the aged 
monarch. Not only her brothers, of whom Taug Kuo-chung was 
one, but her sisters, too, received titles of nob^ty. The effect upon 
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the nation, as a poet of the T‘ang Dynasty informs us, was that 
Chinese mothers of that time lK*gan to think more of their daughters 
than of their sons. t 

Bebellion by An Lu*shan. — 1'he event that brought the reign 
of Yiian Tsimg to an nnha(>pv termination was the reliellion headed 
bv a man of Tartar descent, named An Lu-sban (* H Ui). This 
Tartar had gained the full confidence of the emperor IVadition 
has it that he \^a> the adopietl >o of Vang Kuei»fci. X<i office 
was too high hir him. and he so^»n heltl the gov'emtwship of three 
frontier cities. F^Ing Ln Fan Yang (US W) and Ho Tung, 

along the northern lH>rders of the present Chihli atul Shansi 
provinces. This meant that he ha<l the Ust and largeM armies of 
the emjiire uiuler his immediate ctmimand. (iraduallv all the 
Chinese officers under him were displaced by Tartars; bin still the 
empcTor refused to be alarmeil. In 754. China lost 2(K).fK»() men in 
an attempt to re<liice the l)arI>;irou> state (O' Xan C'ha«' Mb (in 
Yunnan) to submi^^ioiL This weakened the military sireiigth of the 
empire ttrsuch an extent that An Cu->han hesuared n*> longer and 
tmfurled the standard of re\olt the following \ear. At the head 
of an army mimlHTing loM.fMK) men w ith some 'I'artar anxiliarics. 
he pressed southward carrying everyllimg i»ctorc him. Aftir 
Lo Yang, ihe eastern nHiro|>olis. had Iktu sircsled and carried by 
storm, An Lu-shan assumeil the title of Ivmperor and called ihi 
territory that had come under his authorirv the state of Yen (Ab 
The next fortress against which be directed his u»rces was Timg 
Kuan (S W), the historic jiass iH*twceii him anil the we^teni 
metropolis. Chang .Vn. This fias> wa.s iUten<ictl l*y Ko Chu- 
han (if IHI), a distingiiisheti general, whose plan was to avoid an 
encounter with the enemy until Kuo Tzfi-i f}|t 1^®) and Li Kiiang* 
pi Governors of So Fang (flit; and Ho Pci iW*), 

respectively, conid have time to march against Ping Lu. the home of 
Ae rebel. Accordingly he stationed his soldiers iKhind the tnitpaits : 
but his strategem was rqxtrterl to Chang .\n as cowardice, and a 
pemi^tory order came for him to meet the enany in the open field, 
was done Init Ae result was an overwhelming defeat, Ae 
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gaicral l>ccoming a captive in the hands of the reliel. Tung Kuan 
fell, and there was now practically nothing it) prevent the relicls 
from inarching directly U|K>n the capital. 

Flight of the Court. — So great was the alarm of Y han Tsung 
that he at once t»K)k lo flight. f)n arrival at Ma Wei tS %), the 
soldiers that made tip the escort, mulinietl. killed Yang Kuo-chung, 
and forced the emperor to give up his favorite concubine, Yang Kuci- 
fei. who was heltl equally responsible' for the calamity that had 
liefallen the nation. .\s to e.xactly how she met her tleath. authorities 
iliffer. but all accounts agree that she committed suicide by order of 
the cm|KTor. Thus was a woman made the sca[»egoat. Satisfied 
that the victim of their wrath was deatl. the mutineers returned to' 
their allegiance and escorted the emperor to t 'hengtu. However, 
the heir-apiiareni, afierwanls Sti Tsung (756-762), UK»k a 

northwesiem route from .Ma Wei and madt his way into Ling Wii 
(non Ling Chow Kansu) where he was proclaimed 

em|Hiur and wa^ -ooii joine<l by the aruucs of (eivemoTs Kik» Tzii-i 
and Li Kuang-pi. 

.Meanw iiile the relteL were in juioses^iou of Chang .\n. Be- 
wildered In the '•pleiuior of the eit\. they gave themselves up to knit 
and all sort- of sexual execsses. thus jiermitting the cnifieror to flee 
into Szechuan anil his son to set u|» a new govemmeni in Kansit 
All their Iik»i was transferred to I .0 ^’ang. 

End of Rebellion. — In the cast, however, severe fighting had 
In’cn going on ; hut. owing to the valor displayed by the garrisons 
at Ping Yuan i1‘ *) and Cifang Shan (JftlU', the progress of the 
rel)cK in the direciion of Shantung wa.s checketl. Nor were th(^ 
more successful in their attempts to invade the Yangtze region. In 
the tlirt’ction of Anhui they were confronted by the stronghold of 
Stii Yang ; in the direction of Hupeh their advance was 

hkKkcd l»y the cit) of Nan Yang (Mfll), ami both of these dlies. 
were holding out stubiximly. The rich Y^igtze Valley was. there- 
fore, saved from the depredation.s of the rebels. Sui>plies front the 
south were forwarded by way of iht^ Hsiang-Yang-Wen-Yaiigf 
route to Feng Hsiani' (A ADg whence they went to Ling 
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VVu in the northwest and Chengtii in the soiUlivve.>t. Thus was the 
court at Chcngtu saved from starvation, and that at Ling Wu enabled 
to hire Ouigur (illfc) mercenaries who joined the two Chinese 
generals in marching down ii|K>n the rebels. At the same time, the 
rebellion was rapidly dying out. An Ln-shan. having disinheriteil his 
son ChingHsii (R II), was assassinated by the latter, who in turn was 
murdered by his general Shih Ssii-ming The last named 

murderer maintained a show of authority in Fan \ ang (II fi) tor 
a brief time ; but, like his chief, An Ln-shan, met a violent death at 
the hands of his own son. These dissensions made the work of 
restoration com|)arativeIy easy, and by the end of the reign of Su 
Tsung most of the cities had been recaptured, although the rel)ellion 
was not crushed until 763 , the first year of the reign of Tai Tsung 
(ftSS) (763-779), son of Sn Tsung. Yiian Tsung, the ex-emperor, 
and Su Tsung had l»th died in the previous year after their return 
to Chang An. 

Snooessora of Su Tsung. — The relx.llion of An Lu-.shan, now 
successfully put down, was the turning jHnnt in the fortune^ of the 
T‘ang Dynasty. TIte dvnasty remained in jxiwer until but the 
successors of Su Tsung, thirteen in nunilier, were w ith few exceptions, 
mere j>alace debauchees or pupi>et> in the hands of their eunuchs. 
Trains of misfortune rolled over the dynasty, and the reigns of tlic 
few^ energetic nilers, notably Ilsien Tsung (13*1) IB05-820) and 
Hsiian Tsung (Sc § 5 ) ( 847-859L may i>e likenefi to the siinscl views on 
the western horizon. The\ are l)eainiful hut of lirief duration and 
soon to be rapidly buried under the darkness of night. The 
troubles that now came thick to hasten the downfall of the house of 
Li may be summarii:ed under three headings, viz., ihe rise of the 
border tril^es, the insubordination of the governors, and the jxow er of 
the eunuchs. 


Rise of Bokdkb Tkibks 

The Ouigun.— At the head of the list of these tribes stand the 
Ouigurs. That thc>' did much to restore order in China, has already 
been iiicnti<»ied. Their name, according to static writers, signiRes 
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" civilized Turks.” At all events, they possessed some civilization, 
and had a writing of their own which later became the root of 
the Mongolian language. In their territory, they had succeeded to 
the original jwsscshions of the Eastern Turkie. Once within the 
Great Wall, they could no longer l)e deceived as to the true^ condition 
in China. While they sold their services for hire, they did iwt forgrt 
lo apitropriate such lan<l as lay within their reach. To keep their 
friendship, lw(j imjierial princes.scs* were given in marriage to their 
khans on different occasioas. and a periodical payment of money 
Iiad to Iw made. Wealth thus obtained without lakur, however, was 
their own ruin. They began to build palaces and live in a luxuriant 
Chinese style. .In course of time, they were comiielled to give place 
to a newer stiKk front the Mongolian steppes. — the Kirghizes, who 
followed closch in their footsteps. 

The Tibetans. — Scarcely had Cliang .An recoveretl from iLs last 
blow, when it was laid waste by the Tibetams, who in the days of 
Tai 'I'sung had made such strenuous efforts to adopt Chinese 
manners and customs. Barely escapiitg capture, the Tai Tsung 
(ft 3E3, who had come to the throne less than a year previously, fled to 
Shenchow (Bt 91). No longer could he count on the .sup[K)rt of the 
Oitigurs. for the iatlcr had gone t'ver to the side of the enemy. 
Fortunately there was one man in China. Kuo Tzfl-i, who was held 
in high esteem by the Ouigurs. He promptly rqiaired to their 
camp, saw their khan, who hut a few years pre\ iously had fought 
under the Chinese standard by his side, and concluded a secret 
treaty with him. On hearing of the bail faith of their ally, the 
Tilxitans withdrew, hut rctaincil all the territory known as Jlp 
(I^H)..aii(l_Lung Hsi (JIM), which they liad conquered. Haiceforth 
the Ouigurs were their enemies, on whom they inflicted so severe * 
defeat in 79pjdiat the latter never recovered from its effect, Durit^ 
the next thirty years the warlike energy of the Tibetans graduafi)’ 
burned itself out, and in 822 a tr eaty, concluded between China and 

* *^”“‘** Nlng Kuo (M ■), daughter of sj, Tsung, and Frincass An 

(Kit), daughter of Te Tsnng. k 
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Tibet, was inscribed on a stone inonununu at Lhasa. A peculiar 
feature of this treaty was the fact that tlie HiniKjror of China and 
the Kiiifj of Til>el were mentioned therein as “ Uncle ** and 
Nephew/' resjiectively. This, <loul)tiess, had reference to the 
marriages of princess W en Chen t(» Srong 1'sung Gam-Po and that 
of the daughter of Jui 'IVung to his great-grancison.^y^,,^.^-*^ 

Nan ChaOtOr Aborigines of Yunnan.— The iriks to the souili 
of Tii)et were <|uite as forniidahle as they, and w ere known by the name 
of Xan Cliao, C7/iw was the word the alH)rigines of Vnnnan had 
for king. There were at ime lime six kings, or ( '/nhKs, in Yunnan. 
The southenimo.st, l>eing the sirongesi. graduallv ahsorkcl the lands 
of Uie other tive, hence the name Xan Chao. These irilns allic<! 
themselves with the Tilndans and made frerpient incursions int<» 
Szechuan and i\ucicht)\v, their capital kdng what i.'> now Talifu 
(:;fc ei iff), Yunnan. T<iwar(K the clo>e of the 9th ceiuiirv they were 
at the height of their jiiiwer, when most of the dciKiulencjcs in the 
Indo-Clnna iieiiinsula transferred ilieir allegiance from the T^ang 
emperor to the King of Tali. 'Ihe modern province' of Y unnan 
and parts ^)f S/echuan aiul Kueichov^ were lo..t to ilje Cliinese 
Emj)ire for a period of nearly four Innidred ycar>. 

Insi'hokiun'ation or tio ( »ovi:kN<»k.s 

At the l>egininng of the reign of I'ai Tsiing. .-several <0 the 
fonner reix*! chiefs were a|)i>f)inted to the governorship of cities 
along the Great Wall. Threatened with a foreign invasion, the 
government at Chang An wa^. unable to keep il^ eyes on them. 
They entered into |K>blical well a- matrimonial aliianecs among 
themselves, fc^rtified their cities, and even withheld wliat reveniie was 
due Chang An. Their conduct acted contagicnisiy on governors in 
other parts of China, and by the time Te Tsung <11 '^) ascended the 
throne, extraordinary measures ha<l ia I»e resorted to in iirder to 
obtain tlic required revenue. Dwelling houses were accordingly 
taxed and a sort of consumption tax was alsi) levied. These 
measures were so unpopular that one of the governors oixmJy 
revolted and took Chang An, the enijieror, for the sake of {lersotial 
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safety, fleeing to Feng Tien (Kien Chow (ItM), Shensi 

(KH). Hsien Tsung (806-820), tired of the shameful condition 
of affairs he had inherited from his predecessor, singled out the 
governor of Huai Hsi (ttPD and had his city invested by the imperial 
troops. After a brief siege, Tsai Chow (ffM) was taken, and its 
governor, Wu Yuan-chi (* fb NF), was brought a prisoner to Chai^g 
An. The punishment thus dealt out, brought the other governors feo 
their senses, and caused them to transmit promptly the imperial tribute 
to the capital. This happy condition of things, however, lasted only as 
long as Hsien Tsung lived : and as soon as he wa.s gone they returned 
to their old way. Their }>ositions becoming hcrc<litary, tliey were 
almost independent of Chang An and ready at any n:omcnt to }>artition 
the empire. The only vestige of the emperor’s authority lay in 
conlirming new governors w ho had already .secured their |)ositions. 

Rru-; or Ku.ni chs 

Hsien Tsung wa.s the first of Li Yuan's de.scendants who met a 
violent death at the hands of a eunud), but from this time forth 
they were the em|)eror- makers. .\s a uzatier of fact, all Hsien 
Tsung’s siicce.ssors. with the exception of the last one, were their 
creature.s. in the year S35. a plot wa- on u>ot to get rid of their 
control of the govemmeiil ; l>uw it only resulte<l in the execution of 
its promoters and the indiscriminate slaughter of their families. 
Wen T.sung (827-840) is said to have asked for the opinion 

of one of his ministers as to hi.s t»wn worth. This minister, a 
trained flatterer, promptly replied that he thought his sovereign 
wouhl compare favorabl> with \'ao an<l Shun. Hut to this the 
emperor would not agree, and told him that he could not compare 
even with Han Hsien Ti <«*♦). To c.xplain lhi.s, he called 
attention to the fact that while Haii Hsien I'i was a prisoner in liie 
hands of a powerful minister, he w'as one in the hands of his eunutJts. 
This remark .serves to show the extent of the eunuch power. The 
emperor desired to shake off their yoke, but was bcIplMs. 

&6belli4fn of Wong Chao, — Heimned in by the btirder tribes 
and undermined 1^ the influences of the eunuchs and rebellious 
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governors, the house of l'‘ang was tottering to its fall. To add to its 
miseries and misfortunes, a severe famine ravaged the whole of 
Kuan Tung (WJlt) in 881. As a consequence, a rebellion broke out 
in what is now the province of Shantung, the relKls gathering around 
Wang Chih-hsien (aE !£ Ni) as their leader. The rebellion spread 
throughout the countrj’ like an epidemic. When Wang Chih-hsien 
was slain in Hupeh his place was taken up by his able lieutenant, 
Huang Chao (N •). W'iih incredible rapidity, he overran the 
territor}' now includetl in the provinces of Chekiang. Fukien, and 
Kuangttmg. Then following the course of the Hsiang (M) River, 
they captured Chang Sha (ft i>) and marched toHfliang \'ang (Mli). 
Checked there by imperial troo|)s. they turned east. ttK)k W'u Chang 
A), and floated dowm the Yangtze. .-Viter ravaging the region 
of Kiangnan. they crossed the Yangtze and the Hnai (li) into Ho 
Nan (W Ifi) and captured Lo Vang. From Lo Vang they marched 
due west and took [xxsseSsion of the capital. Chang .\n. Hsi Tsung 
(# S5), who had come lu the throne a year previous, to(>k the route 
of Yuan Tsung (56 §5) and fled into Szechuan. Me, like liis pred- 
ecessor, Su Tsung, looked to the irilx-.s north of the Great Wall and 
the Tarim Valley for help. It was imt the Ouigiirs but the Sha To 
that came to his rescue. U K*o->ung (It Jtffl), King of rt»e 
Sha To and Commander of the " Khck Crows.” as his invincible 
soldiers were then calletl. chased the rcUls from ]ilace to jdace like 
a cat after rats. On the death of Huang Chai.i. his lieutenant. Chu 
Wen (ft ft), a man rlestinctl lo play an iiniionant jiart m hislurv, 
surrendere<l to the emperor; an<l received as liis rewartl, the govern- 
orship of Ho Nan. Hsi Tsung gave him the new name of Chu 
Chuan-chung (ft ft ft), or Chu “the Ia»yal hut, as we shall 
presently see, he was scarcely worthy of such a title. 

Downfall of tho IVang.— | Isi Tsung dietl in 888 and his throne 
fell on his lirother, Chao Tsung (ft ft). He was another creature of 
the eunuchs, but was no friend to them. No sooner was he seated 
the throne than he sent secret orders ti> Chu lo come to Chang 
An with bis troops to exterminate tlic eunuchs Chu gladly responded. 
£}ec^ some thirty young ones neetkxl for janitor service wi thin 
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the palace, every eunuch was put to the sword. The emperor, how- 
ever, did not survive them long. In the next year (904) he was 
compelled by Chu to transfer the seat of government to Lo Yang. 
Several governors came to the rescue of the emperor, but their 
action only tended to hasten his end. To thwart their purpose, Chu 
caused the emperor to be murdered and a young boy, Chao HsiauagTi 
(« ■ ♦), to Ik: put in his stead (905). When this last representative 
of the T'ang was [»ot to death two years later, Chu assumed the title 
of emperor and established the Liang (*) Dynasty. 

The signal for the partition of China was now given. Liu Jen- 
kung (M t: •), or king of Yen <H), took possession of Chihli. West 
of this was the kingdom of Chin (*), the present Shansi province, 
presided over by Li K‘e»-ytuig Further to the west, Kuan 

Chung (■ Ip) and Lung Hsi ■) formed the kingdom of Li Mao- 
chen which he named Ch‘i (Ht). Szechuan became the 

kingdom of Szu (H), and Yangchow, the kingdom of Wu (Jk), 
which came lo embrace all the land watered by the Huai and bounded 
by ihe sea on the cast, by the Yangtze on the south, and by Wu 
Chang <jn the west. In Chekiang was the kingdom of Wu 
Yiich (9k II), foundc'd by Ch'icn Liu dill). To the south, Wai^ 
SheiKhih (i B Z), established his kingdom of Min (■) in Foocliow. 
This may l)e reckoned as the dale when Fukien first took rank 
among the civilizc<l provinces of China. The two pagodas which# 
form the landmarks of Foochow at the present day owe their 
existence to one of the representatives of this bouse, who was a 
devoted Buddhist. 

To go on with the list of the j)city kingdoms, Ma Yin (Jlft) 
set up a kingdom in Hunan which he called Ch‘u (■). At the satne 
time Hupeh and Chin-ium mm> were occupied by Kao Chi-hsing (R 
^ R) and Liu Yin (11 ■) respectively', and they were the only iiBfo 
governors who did not a.ssume royal style. Thus was the T‘ang 
empire broken into fragmonts. which were not reunited until the 
latter half of the 10th century. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

RBXJOXON8, KAXnrKBS, STO.. OF THB rANOfl 

Taoism. — Taoism may be regarded a.s the state religion of 
the T'angs. It was no longer the alchemy of the Han Dynasty, 
and neither was it chiefly occupied with the transnintation of 
other metals intoj^ld. It was a coin]Mnuid of Buddhi.sin and the 
earlier native element, and like the fornter it taught the writing of 
chanus and the reading of prayers. It had a gotl of its own, 
called Yuan Shih Tien T.sun or god t»f origin. 

With him wa.s alwuy.s as.siK:iatcd I^at) Tzi'i ^). a.s the co-ruler of 
the univer.se, and under them was a set of lesser divinities, mostly 
their alleged di.sciples. Such was the Taoism of the T‘ang 
Dynasty. It owed its position not to its own merits as a religion, 
but to the fact that the reigning house claimed lineage from the 
Ivao Tzti (it of its superstition . 

According to a popular .stor% , the spirit of I^ao Tzu was seen 
by a native of Chin Chow (9 fll). to whom was given the following 
command; “(lo and inform your sovereign that 1 am his 
ancestor.” Upon hearing this, Kao T.su (X jti. the first eiiifKrror 
of the T‘ang line, caused a temple t<i Ik- erected t«» the memory of 
hi.s “ first ancestor ” on the s|Kjt where the '.pirit was .said to have 
appeared. One of his successors honored I.,ao Tzi'i with an 
imperial title, calling him tlie Yuan Yiiaii Huang Ti Oc jfcll#). 
Under the statutes of the dynasty, Tao Te Chiiig (it ft ff ) liecame 
a household liook and members of the royal fannh were required 
to acquaint them.selve.s with its abstni.se teachings. Taoi.sl priests 
were exempted from taxation, and at times were appointed to high 
offices under the government. To huti.se them a Kuan (ff) 
(Monastery) was built in each Chow (M) (department). Among 
the inmates of the convents there were many imperial prin- 
cesses, the two daughters of Jui Tsung lieing the first princesses 
who voluntarily gave up everything they had for the sake of 
TboIsid. 
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BttddMilii. — In .spite of the political .supremacy conceded to 
Taoism, Buddhi.sm continued to hold its own ground. It is true 
that the first emperor of the dynasty was not in favor of the 
foreign faith, but the re.striction.s he placed on its converts were 
inimediiitcly removed by his 
sncces.sor, t!»f illu.strious T‘ai 
Tsung. During the latter’s reign 
the celebrated Yiian Tsung (it^) 
made his tours through India, 
leaving China by the overland 
route through Turkestan in .A.D. 

629, and reaching huuu- in the 
.sixteenth year after his departure, 
with no Ic-S.*. than 657 new 
.San.skril Isuiks. Like hi.- pred- 
fces-sors, he left us a de.scription 
of the places he had visitetl, and 
sfxfut his remaining day.- in 
translation, the prefaces to several 
«>f his works Ireing from the pens 
<»f T‘ai Tsting and hi.- st>n, Ka<» 

Tsung. The Kmpre.ss Wu was 
regurdeil a.- Muitreya • (H). or 
the Huddha that was to come. In her reign, monasteries 
multiplied and monks were appointed to high offices. Su Tsung 
(■sit) in 760 appointed a ctTeinony for his birthday in accord- 
ance with the ritual of the Buddhi.st religion. Buddhas and 
BuddhLsatras (■ ■) were personatetl h\ [xilace ladies and others, 
while the courtiers performed the usual ceremonj- before tlmir 
sovereign. Hi.s .son, Tai T.sung (itat), was more devoUiid than 
hi.s father. The Stunt of the Benevolent King ({rXIH was 
brought to court in a state carnage with the same parade of 
attendant.s and finery as was usual in the ca.se of a Chinese 
emperor .setting out from his palacie. When his territory 
invaded, Te Tsung (|| gt; set his to chanting prayers, arid 
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it was by him that Arao^ha (7 Si), a Saghalese priest, was honored 
with the title of duke. In 819 the emperor, Hsien Tsung, sent 
commissioners to escort a bone of Bnddhn from Feng Hsiang (EM) 
to the Capital. This was the occasion that brought forth a strong 
protest from Han Yit (M E) and his “ Memorial on Buddha’s Bone 
(||#E),” which has been so often quoted from by Christian 
missionaries of the present day that they have done much to 
immortalize the nameof its author. Although the Taoists succeeded 
in bfinging about a .severe persecution in the year 845 when 
4,600 monasteries and 40,000 .smaller buildings were destroyed 
and more than 260,000 monks and nuns were compelled by iin])erinl 
order to return to common employments, the effect was but 
temporary. Wu Tsuug. the author of the jK'rsecution, died almost 
immediately thereafter, and his policy was revensc^l by his 
successor, Hsiian Tsuug (![§«). It was a curious coincidence 
that the three emperors, in whose reigns occurred the most 
severe persecution of Buddhi.sm, were all named Wu, viz., Tao Wu 
Ti (E^ *) of Wei (E), Wu Ti ♦) of North Chou (4b M) and 
Wu T.sung (E*) of T‘ang ; hence these cruel events are comniouly 
spoken of collectively, as the “Calamity of the Three Wus 

Hindoo Calendar. — .\l><)ut the time of the reign of Emprc.ss 
Wu, the Hindoo calendar was for the first time adopted in 
China. The Knang Chai (ft^) C^tlendar (ff), adopted in 
684, w'as the work of a Hindoo monk employed by the 
empress for the purpose of revising the older 
;alendar. In the 9th year of K‘ai Yiian. A. I). 

721, a Chine.se monk and cclebraterl astronomer, 

[ Hsing (~ fi) , was employed for the .same 
mrpose. His method of cnlcuiation was liasc-d 
ipon that of Gaudamsiddha, a Hindoo monk. At 
ibont the same time, arithmetical knowledge had 
nade rapid progress in China, and it i.s probable 

the Chinese receh'ed much help from stich 
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Brahuianical book on aritliinetic as had been translated by the 
Hindoo priests. These books are now hopelessly lost, although 
their names remain recorded in the catalogue of the Sui Dynasty 
without any remark concerning them. 

Other Foreign Faithf.— Buddhism, however, wa.s not the 
only foreign faith tliat flourished under the T'ang emperors^ 
Driven before the Sword of Islam, the so-called infidels of Persht 
and Central Asia were obliged to seek a land where freedom of 
worship was an established fact. Such a land was China. 
Through the two Great Routes north and .south of the Tien Shan, 
thcrefoie, the Zoroa-strians, the Nestorians, and the Manichaeans, 
flocked into China and were receive<l with open ann.s by T‘ai 
'r.sung and lys immediate successors. Thus we find in 634, 
shortly l>efore the return of Yuan Tsung from India, that 
Chri.stianity was brought into the palace in Chang An by a 
Syrian monk, named Olopun (Pi ■;!(>, and that much favw was 
shown to him by T‘ai Tsung and his court. The prime minister 
went out of the city to meet him, permi.ssion was given him to 
build a church in the capital, and twenty-one converts were 
admitted into the priesthood. Kao Tsung, the next emperor, 
was likewise favorably inclined towards this new faith. He 
conferred a high religions title on Olopun and gave him 
permission to erect similar churches in the provinces. The name 
under which the faith became known was Cfaing Chiao(ltit). 
The church, however, wa.s called the Po Ssh Shih (itV#), or 
Persian Church, until 745, in which year it was changed into Ta 
Ch‘in Shill (* 4i ♦). or Roman Church. The celebrated Nestorian 
monument, unearthed in Hsianfu in 1625, gives an interesting 
account of the progress the Nestorians had made under the first 
emperors of the T'ang Dynasty. 

Olopun, however, was not the first missionary that brought 
Christianity into China. During the Bastern Han Dynasty, eggs 
of the Chinese silkworm were succesifally carried into Enrope , 
by two Syrian monks. We may take it for granted that these 

monks were not sent into China for tie sole purpose of stealing 

■ , ' «' M- 
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the itecret of $i]k-maktii$;r. Rut in the absence of other moinnnents 
similar to the one alx)ve referred to, or any other reliable records, 
we arc nnable to say anything as to the result of their missionary 
labors. 

Thai the Zoroaslrians formed quite a powerful sect is 
evidenced from the fact tliat under the T‘ang Dynasty, a special 
official, called Yao Chcr.g (H IE), was apfxnnteil and charged with 
tlR\dnt> <>f l<H)kiug after their church officers and laymen. No 
similar officials were appointed for other religions excepting 
Buddhism and Taoism. 



Xe«(on«fi Tfiblrt. 


As regards Maiiichaeistn, its introduction into China was of a 
comparatively later date. It was not brought in until the Otiigur-s 
were given leave to settle in China and to erect thdr own places of 
worship. As the followers of this faith refrained from eating 
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unclean food, which included all animals, wine, etc., many 
Chinese hi.storians have mistaken, them for Mohammedans. The 
proper Chinese name for this religion is Mani Chiao (IK IB it). It 
was to this church that the emperor Tai Tsuiig (It M 763-779) 
presented tl»e tablet coutaininji the characters, .Ta Viin Kuang 
Ming the ‘‘Light that penetrates through the Cloud-s.*'; 

.Ml these faiths shared the fate of Knddhism towards the end : 
of Wu T.sting’s reign. It is .stated that 7U Manichaean nuns then 
found in the capital were ruthlessly put to death. While Huddhi.sm 
revived, they (the other foreign religions i never did. Thereafter 
their field of labor was ci^ifiiusl to Turkestan. Here they soon 
encountered Mohamuudanism ami gradually di.sappeared. 

Mohammndailism. — This is the system founded by 
Mohammed, who was lx)rn at Mecca, .Arabia, in .A.I). 570, of a 
]»o<ir family of the triln* of the Koreishites. The sum total of 
Mohammedanism is that there is but one (bxl and Mohammed 
is his Uropliel. It is also called Islam, signifying snbmi.s.sioii, 
because it was a doctrine spread by the sword. After the death 
of Mohainmcil. his successors, the Caliphs, carrie*! their ami.s 
.dl over Western ami Central Asia, as well a.s over parts of 
.Africa ami KnrojK-. Wherever they went, the inhabitants were 
coinpelhd either to accept the Koran, which is the Bible of 
Mohammedanism, <ir to ]>ay tribute. Even China, that va.st 
empire in Ii.istern .Asia, was an inviting fiebi for their energie-s. 
It is stated that under Walwl, the twelfth Caliph, and oon- 
tem}K»rary of Jui Tsung, the Dragon Throne wa.s promts^ to the 
first general who should reach China. In the course of a 
very few years, his general. Kaitaba, conquered the whole 
Bokhara, Khwarizm, and Transoxiana, as far as the frontier 
of China. W’hat made him withdraw, from before the city of 
Yorktend (TW) is .still a mysterj*. 

But where the sword failed, comigerce succeeded. Within 
the Arabian settlements along the souti^rn coaM of China, thm’e 
.soon sprang up magnificent mosques. |t is even claimed that an 
uncle of Mohammed had himself visitedlCantou. It was not until 
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the time <rf the Mongol emperors, however, that large numbers of 
Turkish and Tartar Moslems dominated the Shen-Kan provinces. 
To-day, the “ Hui Hui ” are estimated at between twenty 
and thirty millions. That Islam is known under the Chine.se 
name of Hui Hui Chiao (H Bl ft) remains without a .satisfactory 
e.xplanation ; but the simplest theory is that it derived its name 
from the Onigurs who first embraced the faith during the T‘ang 
Dynasty. 

Oovenimeiital Supervision. — The best evidence of the ab- 
solute character of the government set up by the T'angs is the fact 
that its hand was felt even in the provin'ce of religion. As .soon 
as per.secution ceased, strict regulation l>egan. The appointment 
of secular officers over large religious bodies has already Ix-en 
alluded to. No monk could be admitted into any monastery 
until he had received a certificate from the government. This 
was true of both Buddhism and Taoism. A church without .in 
image was naturally looked upon with suspicion, and the .\rab.s 
were permitted to retain their mode of worship only by their 
agreeing to keep within their premises a tablet of the emjH*ror. 
This custom is still in vogue with the “ Hui Hui ’’ of the 
present day ; although, in many cases, on the back of the tablet 
may be found the name of the Prophet. 

Age of Poetry. — We will now turn otir attention to the 
province of literature. Of this periotl, Mr. Oiles in his lxK>k, 
entitled “ Chinese Literature,” writes as follows : — 

‘‘ The Tang Dynasty is usually a.s.sociattd in Chine.se minds 
with much romance of love and war, with wealth, culture and 
refinement, with frivolty, extravagance, and dissipation; but 
most of all with poetry. China’s best efforts in thi.s direction 
were chiefly produced within the limits of its three hundred 
years’ duration, and' they have been carefully preserved as finished 
models for future poets of all generations. 

“ The * Complete Collection of the poetry of the T*ang 
Dynasty’ »), published in 170?, contains 48,900 poems of 
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all kinds, arranged in 900 books, and filling thirty good sized 
volumes. Some Chinese writers divide the dynasty into three 
poetical i>eriods, called Early (WHO, (ilorions (# JB), and I^te 
(H •) ; and they profess to detect in the works assigned to each 
tlie corresponding characteristics of growth, fulness and decay. 
For general purposes, it is only necessary to stale that since the 
(lays of the Huns the meanings of words had gradually come to 
be more definitely fixed, and the structural arrangement more 
uniform and more polished. Imagination began to come more 
freely into play, and the language to flow more easily and more 
nmsically as though responsive to the demands of art. 1 A Chinese 
poem is at lx*st a hard nut to crack, expressed as it usually is in 
lines of five or sev‘en monosyllabic root ideas, without inflection, 
agglntination, (jr graininatical indication of any kind, the con- 
nection Ix^tvveen which has to lx* inferred by the reader from 
the logic, from lire context, and least [xrhaps of all from the 
syntactical arrangement of the words. Then, again, the j>oct is 
liamjxred not only by rhyme but also by tone. I'or purposes of 
pwtrv the cliaracters in the Chinese language are all arranged in 
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two tones, as Flats and Sharps.’* These occupy fixed positions in 
each verse. 

The li.st of tlie famous T‘anjj [x>ets is a very long one. By 
general consent, Li Pai (#6) (705-762) and his contemporary, 
Tn Fu (tt fli) (712-770), are the two greatest poets, not only in 
the dynasty it.self, but also in all Chinese history. The political 
condition of the empire at that time and the social life of the 
different branches of the Tartar family, afforded them many 
interesting themes on which to write. 

General Literature -^'I'he T‘ang Dynasty co!Uribute.s very 
little of value to clas>ical scholarship. But in the domain of 
general literature, or prose writing, it again occupies a high 
position. The st)le of the Six Dynasties, or Chinese jH>eni in 
prose, received a severe blow at the hands of Han Vii, the man 
already referred to as the authoi of the Memorial on Buddha’.s 
Bone/* By him, a new style, purer, simpler, and more natural 
was introduced. This new st\le is no longer l)urdencd with all 
the unnecessary restrictions regarding the length of sentences and 
the tone of words. It leaves nu)re room for original work, and 
permits a freer flow of thouglit and language. The work.s of Han 
Yii are .still regarded as among the Ix^st literary nuKlels. Sn 
Tiuig-po (K St <t) of the Sung Dynasty .siiys of him : By 

his literary efforts the decay of eight dynasties was restored to its 
former glory (:X & Z k}."' 

No less famous was Han Yd s friend and contemporary, Liti 
Tsung-yiian who was an advocate of the new style. 

The only difference Ixtvveen them was that the works of the 
former were more philosophical than .satirical while the reverse 
was true of those of the latter. As Li Po and Tn Fu were above 
all others in the domain of Poetry, so Han Vii and Liu Tsiing. 
yiian overshadowed others ifi the province of Prose. 

System of litersry lhuuiiiuatioms.—Tlte literary glory of 
the T‘angs was doubtless due in no small ntea-stire to the fact that 
literary culture constituted the tmW passport to officialdom. Its 
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systems of literar>' examinations, based largely on those of the 
previotis dynasty, may be divided into three classes : — 

A. Those for the Hsiu Ts‘ai Degree (Sf :t)- 

B. Those for the Ming Ching Degree (f! C). 

C. Those for the Chin Shih Degree (M ±) . 

All these may l)e called periodic examinations which w’ere 
held at regular intervals at the city of Chang An. Graduates of 
the Government Schools (i. Iti and successful candidates who had 
passed preliminary examinations in the provinces (Jt •) were 
jTermitted to compete at these examinations. Unlike those of 
subsecjnent tinie.s, the degrees were all of the same rank, though 
the Hsiu T.s'ai degree was the most difficult to get. Poems and 
prose .s[K*cimen.s were chief factors of the examinations ; but it was 
not unusual to require a candidate to show his knowledge of the 
ancient Classics by filling in the places purposely left blank in 
quotations, or to express his opinions freely on questions of state, 
of administration, and of social reforms. Thus the examinations 
were also used as the means of gathering popular opinion. 

Besides the {)eri<xiic examinations, Palace examinations 
were held, as often as the government might see fit, for 
■‘men of exceptional abilitie.s ' JR i pf*) , ” and degrees w'ere also 
conferred on law students, methemnticians. etc. All examinations 
were held in Chang .\n, and Physique {<), Oratory (R), 
Penmanship *#>. and Knowle<lge of Official Documents, (W), 
complctetl the necessary qualifications of a successful candidate. 

Education. — Chang .\n was also the centre of educational 
activities. For the .sons of officials above the third grade 
there was one institution w'hich could accommodate 300 men ; 
one for those above the fifth grade tjkV) with accommodations 
for 500; and four more for the sons of other officials (W nt|t) and 
for the private citizens. There were also special schools where 
arithmetic, law, penmanship and other .special subjects were 
taught. Among the students from Japan, Tibet, Corea, and 
other places that flocked into Chang An were some nobles and 
princes of the blood. 
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Military Syatom. — With respect to military affairs, the T*ang 
Dynasty may be divided into two periods, viz., the Period of the 
•Militia, and the Period of the Standing Army. Under the 
militia system, every man between the ages of twenty and .sixty 
wa.s liable to military service. This system was in vogjie onl.v 
during tlie reign of T'ai Tsung and his immediate sncce.ssors. 
It was the superior di.scipline rather thati «>rganization that made 
the T'ang soldiers once the terror »)f Eastern .\sia. Viian Tsnng 
was the first emperor who kept a standing army of 120.0(K). These 

were .scattered to the four winds in the time of the -Vn Lu-shan 

» 

Rebellion. After the restoration of p^ace there was virtually no 
uniform system ; each governor organized his own army as he saw 
fit. So far as the capital was concerned, its <lcfence restetl with 
the eunuchs who were commanders of the imperial guard. 

Among the weapons used mention may be made of the 
Battering Ram (ifc SKc) and the Scaling Bridge <36 W', which 
were not known before the T‘ang Dynasty, and wliich were 
handled after the manner of the Roman siege .\ son of paper 
armor iHtiS.} was also mentioned in its annais, but no fnrtlier de- 
tails are extant. 

The Government. — '^I'he government c f the rMugs did not 
differ much from that of the previous times, the em|K rur Indng the 
.sole source of power. — the law-giver, chief m.igisirate, and sjiprenie 
judge, all in one. He was a.ssisterl by a Cliit f Ivxecutive .Secretary 
dills'^), a Chief Councillor (fj «f). and a Chief C<»rresponding 
Secretary T). .After the.se came multitudes of lesser dignitaries, 
■such as Imperial Librarian <» fit, Chamlx rlain of the House- 
hold Department ijftf**;', eunuchs * < thev held offichd 
rank under the T'ang Dynastv t. Ceasors Director.s of 

Education (M^fi), of Arts(d>«fi,, of Mechanics (If ft fi). of 
Armories (W9!t), of Public Works (ft**), of Sacrificial 
Worship (**#), of the Imperkd Stud (Aft#), of State 
Ceremonial »), Judges of the Court of Revision 
and Superintendents of Agriculture and Granaries <«* ♦), and 
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of Commerce The Presidents of the Six Original 

Boards (Ati09f, under the late Ch‘ing Dynasty, were then 
but subordinates under the Chief Executive Secretary who was 
aided by two Assistants (* « H). 

Taxation and Cnrrenoy. — The system of taxation was a 
poll tax combined with the land tax. No one was allowed to 
own land, hence the land tax was collected under the name of 

X 

Rent (Ift). Ill silk producing districts payments were made in 
kind, called Tiao (Jl;, There was also forced labor (Yung if). 
Twenty days in a year were recpiired or an equivalent in textiles 
reckoned at three feet jK^r day. Customs dues and duties were of 
later date. During the days of the decline, the government was 
dependent upon the revenue derived from the salt monopoly and 
from tea. the latter now forming a staple ex|x>rt. At one time, 
gold, silver, or cash found on the person of a merchant or traveler 
was siibject to taxatiim on the same basis as goods. Marts were 
established in all principal cities, and in each these was 
stationeil an officer whose duty it was to see that the standard 
measures and weights were used. 

'Die copper cash was the unit of all business transactions, 
and the fust these minted under this dynasty is much admired 
for its workmanship. It Ixire the four characters K\u Yiian T‘ung 
1*0 ‘HI x ® W), and ten <‘f them wcighe<l four ounces. It is stated 
that as soon as these cash were put into circulation, they were 
destroyed bv the people in i^rder to obtain copjKf for making 
images of Huddha. Cash famines liecame frtxjuenl and UhI to the 
somewhat nnsuccessfu! exjieriiuent with pajKiT currency (St^) 
towards the end of the dynasty. 

DrMS. — The T‘angs discardctl the long and loose garments of 
the Hans, and adoptcil the Tartar style. Leather lioots came 
more and more into favor. Official rank wns denoted by the 
colour of the costumes. After the Iiti{>ertal Yelkm% came the 
Purple (*), the Crimson (H), the Green (H), and the Black (t)» 
each color representing two grades. The ranks extended from 
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the Second to the Ninth, which was the lowest. The most 
carious feature of the official costume was probably the two so- 
called “ Fish Caskets ” (ii IS), suspended from the girdle. They 
contained the two halves of a ‘‘ tarr>'.” and uo official could be 
admitted into the imperial palace without producing the “ tarry ” 
at the gate. Women had to be heavily veiled when they went into 
the street, the lisia P‘ei (X IS) being the mark of distinction for a 
married woman. The Wu Shakuan was the popular 

headwear for the literary and official clas.ses. 

Sotiial Life. — Tea became the commonest beaverage. The 
u.se of wine was also general; the “grape wine” 
according to the poets, was the most favored drink, liars with a 
sort of flag (ffi ft) flying over the rot)f of the building were 
numerous in cities as well as rural districts. .\s a matter of fact, 
the best poets were the worst drunkards : and lK)th Li Po anti Tu 
Fii died from the exce.ssive use of liquor. .Music and dancing 
gfirls became prominent in all .social functions, ami the l>etter 
cla.sses kept their own bands of dancing girls ; '«r » . Commanders 

of armies were permitted to carry such bamls with them when 
on the march. Dice, cards, chess, and other contests of chance 
and of judgment were popular amusetnents at home, while hor.se 
races, cock-fights, and athletic e.vercises were the o}K*n-air sport.s. 
Bronze mirrors were highly appreciated, and it was consitleretl 
proper for the courtiers to present them to the emix-ror on 
his birthday. 

COQClllsion. — F'rom the alwve sketch it may be .seen that 
the China of the T'ang Dynasty l>ecame an asylum for all peoples 
who suffered on account of their faith. On this account the best 
ability of the surrounding countries was brought into Chang An. 
In addition to what the natural .skill of the Chinese wa.s able to 
produce for the necessities and comfort.s of their people, and in 
addition to the improvement they were able to make on the 
ancient rudiments of science and art, foreign training, skill, and 
influence went a long way toward creating their civil' greatness. 
In turn China became the teacher of Asia. Through the channels 
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of war, commerce, and diplomacy, streams of civilization ran into 
the Corean and the Indo-China Peninsulas, into Japan and the 
Islands in tlie China and Japan Seas, While in some places, 
notably Japan, the tide of progress has risen higher than its 
source, what civilization there is in the Far East to-day may be 
directly or indirectly traced to the China of the T^lng Dv'uasty, 
Of this dynasty, Wells Williams says: “ During the two hundred 
and eighty-seven years they held the throne, China was probably 
the most civilized country on earth;, the darkest days of the 
West, when Euro{>e was wrap|)ed in the ignorance and degrada- 
tion of the Middle Ages, forme<l the brightest era of the East.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE FIVE HTNASTIES (A.D. 007-060> 

The Period. — We have now come to a period of anarchy, or 
military desj^tism, when the Chinese throne l>ecame the prize 
among sncce.ssfnl generals. It is commonly spoken of as the 
'* Epoch of tuk I*ivk Dvnastik.s.” These dyna.sties followed 
one another in rapid sncce.ssion within the brief period of 
fifty years. None of them e.xercised control over the whole 
of Cliina; and the .so-called empires, varying in .size nnder tlie 
different dyna.sties, were confineil to the Yellow River Ilasin, 
hemmed in by the Khitaus in the north and snrronnded by a 
number of semi-independent states in the .south. Three of the 
dynasties were of Turki.sh origin, and their destiny to a large 
extent was in tlie hands of the Khilans. China not being in a 
lx)sition to offer a united front to a foreign foe, the time was 
most favorable for the development of the Tartars, and this 
led tiltimately to the domination of China by the Mongols, 
the most important of the Tartar tribes. 

The Posterior Liang Dynasty <11 (A.D. 907>923>. — 

The first of the Fi\e Dynasties was the Posterior Liang, which 
was .so named in order to distinguish it from Liang of the Epoch 
of Division Ijetween the North and the South. The Posterior 
Liang was founded by Chu Wen (|c The territory over 
which his sway extended was fx)unded b>- the Yellow River 
on the north, the (lulf of IVchihli on the cast, the Citing (H) and 
Wei (?B) rivers on the we.st. and the Yangtze (H^) and the 
Han (9t) on the south. It was his ambition to cripple the iwwer 
of Li K‘o-yung Prince of Tsin (Mixlcrn Shansi ) . For 

this purpo.se he formed an alliance with the king of V'en iM), now 
that part of Chihli province around Peking. For a time, the 
allies were masters of the situation. While they were besieging 
Lu Chow a frontier town in Shait.si, IJ K‘o-ytmg died, 

leaving his sou, Ts‘un Hsii (IfM), at the head of affairs. The 
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young prince not only routed the besieging army before the 
walls of the city ; but, before many years had elapsed, he also 
took the offensive against his father’s foes. He singled out the 
state of Yen, and wiped it out of existence in 913. 

“I wi.sh I could have a .son like Li Ya-tzii I see 

iny enemy i.s not dead,” exclaimed Chu W^n, when he saw the 
ability displayed by Ts‘un Hsii . And the 

contrast Ijetween his own sons and the one he thus admired, had 
everything to do with tlie final issue between the two rivals, 
Li K‘o-yung and Chu \Vf‘n. The latter died in 912 at the 
hands of one of his sons whom he had tried to disinherit. The 
murderer was murdered in turn by his brother, Yu Chen (All), 
who succeeded him and is known as the Mo Ti or I^ast 

KmixTor of his hou.se. It is hardly necessary to say that Mo Ti 
was no match for Ts’uti Hsii. When the latter appeared before 
Ta I.iang (ic flU, the capital of the Posterior Liang Ihnasty, the 
emperor wept in despair and ordered his attendants to kill him. 
Tliis order was duly carrierl out, and with his death, the hou.se 
foundeil by Clni Wf'ii came t<t an end after la.sting .seventeen 
years. 

The Posterior Tang Dynasty.— This wa.s the dyna.sty 
founded b\ T.s‘un Hsii and was of Turkisli origin. The Turks 
were mostly without names. It had l)een the custom w'ilh the 
T'ang emperors to confer the imiK'rial family name. Li, on those 
wh<» had distinguishe<l themselves by deeds of valor, whether 
they were Tartars, Turks, Turcomans, or Ouigurs. One of those 
who had l)een fortunate enough to receive the name, was T.s'un 
Hsii's grandfather: and, now in niemorv- of his grandfalhefr’s 
Ixncfactor, he named the dynasty T‘atig, and made I/> Yang his 
capital. He had enlarged the boundaries of the old Liang 
empire by the addition of Yen and Tsin, and it was then further 
enlarged by the annexation of Ch‘i (St) and Szu <•), the former 
with the consent of its people and the tatter by conquest. 
Dreading his power, the chief of Chin Nan IM M ••) came to 
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render jhim homage ; and the Kings of Ch‘u (31), Wu (.%), 
Wu Yiieh (ibil), and Han (*> sent him tribute. 

As regards his private character, Ts‘un Hsii was more fit 
for the calling of an actor than anything else. He frequently 
blackened himself and played on the stage in order to please 
Liu-dl ^ A), his favorite lady. Wrestling and hunting were also 
his favorite amusements. After a short reign of three years, he 
wMs tnurderec] by a eunuch and was succeeded bj' an adopted son 
of his father. This was Ming Ti #), the illiterate einperor to 
whom all state documents had to be read and explained. Still 
his reign of eight years was considered the best part of this 
dynasty. It was his custom to say his prayer to Heaven at night 
for the gift of an emperor more fit to rule in Cliina than him.self, 
“a man of Turkish descent A).’’ Tlie dynasty was termi- 
nated in 936 by Shill' Ching-t‘ang (5 ft#), who was the .son- 
in-law of Ming Ti. 

The Posterior ITsin Dynasty. — (-\.I). 936-946 ».—Shih 
Ching-t‘ang owed his throne entirely to the Khitans. To antic- 
ipate the attempt of Lu Wang • ■ , 

the last ruler of the preceding house, he 
appealed to the Khitans for help, and with 
their 50,000 soldiers he ilefeated the 
army that had lieen sent to capture him 
and t(x)k Lo Yang, where Lo Wang 
committed suicide. Out of gratitude he 
ceded to the Khitans sixteen districts of 
the territory now in Chihli and Shansi 
provinces, agreed lo .send them every year 
300,000 pieces of silk, and to address their 
chief, whenever he had an occa.sion to do 
so, as his “Father. “ Asa matter of fact, 
this ephemeral dynasty only existed at 
the pleasure of the Khitan Chief, or the 
“Father Emperor.” The .successor of 
Shih Ching-t'ang (943-946) incurred the 
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displeasure of his “grand father” through his own insolence, and 
as a consequence was sent a prisoner into the land of the 
Khitans. 

The Posterior Han Dynasty.— The Posterior Han was one 
* of four years' duration, and the shortest of the Five Dynasties. 
Lin Chih-yhan its founder, was formerly a general 

under the Posterior Tsin Dynasty. When the Khitans overran 
the country he submitted; but, as .soon as their main force was 
withdrawn, he drove out the weak garri.son they had left behind 
them and took the vacant throne for him.self. Through the 
inability of his son who succeeded him a year later, the empire fell 
into the hands of a geneial named Kuo Wei (IK Ml), the idol of 
the [>eople on account of his success in an e.vpedition against 
the Khitans. 

The Posterior Chou Dynasty (.A. I). 951-960).— The 
dynasty established by Kuo Wei was the Posterior Chou; but he 
did not come into pos.scssion of the whole empire. A member of 
the house of Liu, name<l Lin CIrung (fl $), had set up a state 
called North Han in the central part of what is now 

Shansi province. Thi.s state backed up by the Khitans remained a 
thorn in the emjjeror’s side. The .second emjH-ror, Shih Tsung 
Ifti, was aJi ambitious man, who e.xtended the boundaries of his 
empire at the e.Npense of ti:e state of Nan T‘ang (iff jK), with it.s 
capital at Nanking, in the .south, and recovered a part of the 
territory cetled to the Khitans a.s far north as the Pass of Hu 
Ch'iao Kuan (It If H). The general who rose to fame under him 
was Chao K'uang-yin (If B !,>, afterwards the T'ai Tsu jkl.) 
of the Sung I)yna,sty. When Chap was leading an expedition 
against the Khitans, a mutiny occurred at Ch'en Ch‘iao (Wli), a 
place about .six miles to the northeast of the modern city of 
Kaifeng, and resulted in the elevation of Chao to the throne. To 
his credit, he spared the life of the emperor Kung Ti (ll#), Shih 
Tsung’s son. 

InTontion of Block Piintiim. — The only event worth 
recording in this dark age was the invention of the art of block 
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printinji by Feng Tao <41 It) in the reign of Ming Ti of the 
Posterior T'ang D)^lasty. The Nine Classics were for the first 
time cut in wood, but the work was not completed until 953. 
As an illustration of the character of the age, it is interesting to 
note that the inventor of this art served no less than ten emperors 
repre.senting four different lines. Loyalty was then at its lowe.st 
ebb. Proud of the honors that had l)een heaped u|K)n him, he' 
gave himself the sobriquet of Chang Lo I.,ao (HIHiB.l, or 
“ Gentlei»an of Pleasure. ' 


Early History of the Khitans .—'r he Khitans were a people 
of Tung ilu OK til' descent. 'I'heir t>riginal home was in the 
territory watered by the Htiang llo (f< W), or the eastern part of 
Inner Mongolia. The decline of the Great I 'ang Dynasty saw 
their gradual e.xpansion towards the .south. Their country was 
then divided into eight tribes each ruled by a chieftain. lU 
turns the chieftains l)ecaine kings for a peritxl of three \ears. 
.\poki (H one of the periodic kings, held the scepter for the 

first time in 907. During his tenure of office, he made .several 
raids into China, forced a large nunilrer of Chinese to enter his 
service, and taught his people to build walled cities after the 
Chine.se pattern. When his tenii expired, he absolitteiv refti.sed 
to vacate the office; but, at the end of his ninth rear on the throne. 


he yielded to the demand of the other chieftains. He then 
obtained penni.s.sion to live in Kn Han Ch'eng near Jehol 

(IIM), with his Chine.se friends. The new territory was not only 
more suited to agricultural purposes, but al.so ptessc.s.sed a nnmlK-r 
of salt lakes and continued to attract more Chine.se settlers. 

In 916, .\poki by a amp cau.sed all his fellow-chieftains 

to Ire put to death, and thereupon a.s.sumed the imperial title for 
himself. From this time forth he Iregan to lead a career of 


conquest. Roth the Xii-chen f**) and the Shih Wei (» 4t) along 
the Amur River the Gniguts (Mtt) and the TaugtU 

(•SI) who inhabited the territory alxmt Kokonor <#•), and the 
P o JHai <• •) who held sway in that part of modern Manchuria 
lying between Moukden and the Sungari River, were one by one 
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sulxiued by him. Being a sworn brother of Li K‘o-yung, he 
caused the latter but little trouble. What his son, Te Kuang 
(•it), did in helping Shih Ching-t‘ang to bring about the over- 
throw of the Posterior 'l*‘ang has l)een related in connection with 
the Posterior Tsin. By Te Kuang was the name Liao (SO 
(meaning “Iron”) adapted. M the end of the period Of 
the Five Dynasties, the Khitans had l>econie the owners of both 
Mongolia and Manchuria and the overlords of the Tibetans in the 
we.st and the Coreans in the east. China at that time wa.s (cnown 
in tlie Old World by the name they Ijore, and Kitai for China is 
.still retained in the Ru.ssian language to the pre.sent day. 


^ ^ HlStOBY ' 

chapter xxfii 

' xax sinro s-nrAsiT :pBonis (a.j>. »«o-iis7) 

VhA Snug Dynasty Proper.— The period iisttalljr called 
the Dynasty, covers the .second era in Chine.se history 

when ^|^.^tintry was completely at the mercy of barbarians. 
Like the ’Tsin (*) Dyna.sty. it ruled over the whole of China 
for only a brief period, then it suffered the northern hilf to 
fall into the hands of barbarians; and, with great diffimilty, 
maintained a semblance of power south of the Yangtze. The 
barbarians that overran North China at this time were the 
Khitans, the Kins and the Mongols. The d\ nasty conveniently 
divides itself into two parts, the Sung' Dynastv Proper and the 
Southern Sung. The landmarks of the first part are the reunion 
of China and the capture of Ch‘in Tsung (Hk 55) by the Kims. 

End of Military Despotism — With the establishment of a 
new dynasty by Chao K‘uaiig->in, the military despotism was 
destined to come to an end. The first question that arose to tax 
the con.struclive statesman.ship of the new emperor, was bow the 
condition of affairs that had paved the wav for him to the throne 
should be terminated. To quote hiv own words, he “could 
sleep peacefully after his clevatjon to the throne” lest 
yellow Robe “ might some dav be placed on one of his old com- 
rades as it had been done iji his case. .\t a banquet, he gathered 
all of them around him and told them that he was going to 
appoint them as military governors in the province.s. At this 
hint, all of them re.signed their command in the imperial army 
and gladly accepted the promised appointments. Thu.s Cluto 
K‘nang*yin .succeeded in getting rid of the presence of milttary 
magnates, the .source of his uueasines.s. 

The next que.stion was how lie could deprive the militiiry 
governors of their traditional powers. This he brought about 1^‘ 
the appointment of imperial agents to collect taxe.s and to act a.s , 
civil inagistrate.s. These were required to make their report.s i 
d^ect to the throne, and the military governors liad to send their 
best ffiiidiers to do duty b>' turn.s at the capital. In sltort, with 
the a4vibe ci Chao P‘a IMM). his prime mihhrter, Ch«o K'lungoytti 
eat^^bhdl » (rtioipg central goverotaettL eolmiibtiitiBg tite 
tnaitiffy thfoaghoo^ the entlhs djlclal systtmt 
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which he introduced. Chao now ruled as an absolute monarch, 
and no one was privileged to sit in his presence. Even the 

prime minister could not retain 
his seat, as had previously been the 
case while discussing questions with 
the sovereign; and, in place of 
personal disaission, everything had ^ 
to be submitted to the emr>eror in 
writing. With little modification, 
the form of government that he set 
up canic down to modern times 
with the result that the position of 
a soldier is far from being an envi- 
able one. 

Reunion of China — Having established his authority within 
his domain. Chao K‘uang-yin l>egan to extend the iKnindaries in 
all directions. (H the older states, Kin. Wu and Szn were 
among the first to be annexed. Nan Han followed in 971 and 
Nan T‘ang, the amalgamation of Min. Ch*u and Wii, four years 
later. Ily the time of bis death, he had vvi|>ed out every state 
with the exception of North Han. the ally t»f the Khitans. 

The folh>wing table will show the names of the states in 
question and the dales of their rise and fall. 



When .«»ct ii|». 

When ancj hy whom annexed 


Tsin 

9()7 

United 

with I. 

,ater T'ang in 

923 

Ch‘i 

907 

Conquered by 

Later T‘ang 

924 

Szu 

907 

1 ■* 

1 1 

11 

925 

Later Szii 

935 

t » 

» * 

Sung 

963 

Wu 

910 

^ % 

1 1 

Nan T'ang 

937 

Ch‘u 

907 

o 

% ^ 

11 11 

951 

Min 

907 

11 

1 1 

11 11 

'94S 

Nan T'ang 

937 


1 1 

Sung 

975 

Wu Ylieh 

907 


M 

% • 

97B 

Chin Nan 

907 


11 

1 1 

963 

Nan Han 

915 

. '' /»! 

1 1 

11 

971 
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Aooesaion of T'ai Tsimg. — T‘ai Tsung who succeeded Chao 
K‘uang-yin in 976 was his yonnger brother. Their mother on her 
deathbed had exacted a proini.se from Chao K‘uang-yin to the ef- 
fect that he would make his brother, T'ai Tsung, heir, jirovided 
the latter in turn would give the throne to the third brother, 
K uang-mei. It was in accordance with this arrangement that 
T'ai Tsung now came to the throne. He, fiowever, did not carr\ 
out his part of the agreement, the throne after his death going to 
his .son. 

The most imjxirtaut events that ttx)k place in the reign of 
the .second emperor of the dynasty were the secession of Tonqnin 
in Indo-China from the Chinc.se Empire and the commencement 
of hostilities with the Khitans. 

Secession of Tonquin. — Tomjnin had been a part of the 
Protectorate of Annam, and hence it was called .\nnam in 
Chine.se. During the period of Five Dynasties, it was a part of 
Nan T'ang, until its annexation in 971. In 9S0 a revolt ttxik 
place in .\nnani, and it became the duty of T'ai 'J'snng to .scud 
soldiers there with a view to restoring order. The army that he 
sent entered Toncpiin by way of X.an N'ing and Lien Chow ; but 
the tropical heat was such that the Chinese soldiers were obligctl 
to return in the following \ear witlujiit Inn ing accfimplished an\ 
thing more than the leaving of a great number of sick liehind 
them. From this time forth, .\nnam ceased to In- an integral 
part of China, although it continued to pay tribute to llie Chinese 
emperor until it Ixcame a French jwisscssion in 188-1. 

Beginning of the War with the Khitans. — • tix raiions to 
subdue the state of North Han had been commenced by Chao 
K-uang-yin ; but, owing to his death, the final compie.st did not 
take place until 979. In the vear previous T ai Tsung had the 
good fortune to rout a Khitan regiment which had been sent to 
the a.ssistance of their ally. Encouraged by the success tlui-s 
achieved, be thought the time had come for him to recover the 
sixteen districts that had Ixten ceiletl to them by Shih Ching- 
Uang. Accordingly he gave his men no rest after the fall of T'ai 
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Yiiaii, the capital of North Han; btit led them immediately to in- 
vest Yu Chow one of the sixteen districts mentioned. 

On the Ko Liang River, severe fighting took place between the 
Chinese and the Khitans, and the latter were .so completely 
victorious that T'ai T.sung, abandoning everything he had to the 
enemy, had to fly for his life. _ 

Six years later, he made a second attempt to invade the land 
(if the Khitans. It was on a nmch larger scale, but the emperor 
did tjot accompany it himself. The expetlition consisted of four 
armies under the command of Ts‘ao Pin (If II*), a general who 
had made a name for himself in connection with the Kiang Nan 
camj'uign. Por a time, the prospect was very hopeful, and 
several frontier cities were recovered. At Ch‘i Kon Kuan (tfL iftH), 
however, the Khitatis made a stand and Ts‘ao Pin received a 
crushing defeat, which was follow'cd by the loss of two additional 
districts. Cho (IS) and I ■ ttn in the years 988 and 989 respectively, 
and by the subjugation of the Nii-chen country and Corea by the 
Khitans. With their eyes once oj>ened to the weakness of the 
great empire lying to the south of their territory, the Khitans 
no longer remaincrl on the defensive. Imt l>egan to make periodic 
inroads into the Chine.se territory. During the remainder of the 
reign of T'ai T.sung thev gave him but little peace. 

Fea 06 of T'an Chow. — In 1(K)4. the Khitans .igain came into 
China in great nuinljers, accompanied by their chief and his 
mother. City after city fell inbr their hands, and Irefore long they 
had jjenetratiHl as far south as the city of T’an Chow <fl *H) on the 
\ cilow River. Pien Liang rUt ft), the capital of the Sung Phnpire, 
was seized wdth consternation. One party advocated the removal 
of the court to Nanking, wdiilc another suggested the city of 
Chengtu as l>eing more favorably situated. At length the more 
sagacious coun.sel of K on Chun prevailetl and a con.siderabie 
force wa.s .setu to the rescue of T'an Chow. .\t the head of the 
re.scuiug army, marched the young emperor, Ch^n Tsting (K St), 
son of T'ai Tsung, who had dietl six years previous. The .sight 
of the emperor gave the garrison new spirit, and loud cheers 
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greeted him from the city walls as he drew near. But the emperor, 
w'ho was too timid to risk a battle, sued for peace. The terms were 
so far from being favorable to China that .she was reqxiired to pay 
100,000 ounces of silver and 200, OCX) pieces of Chinese .silk every 
year to the Khitans. .\s regards the mode of correspondence, it 
was provided that the Chinese Emperor was to be a<ldre,s.sed as 
•‘Elder Brother.” and the Khitan Chief as ” l ounger Brother.” 

After the peace was made, the Khitans continued to grow in 
power, extending the limits of their country to the Kerulon 
River on tlic nortli, the city of I' an Chow on the south, the Sea 
on the east, and the Tien Shan Ranges on tin- west. 1 hey lunl 
five capitals within their territorv. viz.. Shan Ching at Ling 
Huang, Tung Ching at Liao V.ing, Chung Chin, at Ta Cliing, 
Nan Ching at Peking and Hsi Cliin at Tai Tung. 



A T^tn|{fU hi/iw'-niiiii c Tn:ijg 

i ilh OfiUtrv A Ijt ( i AU 


Early History of Hsi Hsia. The reign of Jen Tsung i(: 
^), the next enijn-ror. I02,?-C>3, .stw the .Sung empire further 
impoverishctl by its wars witli a new jxrwcr in the northwest, 
— Hsi Hsia tW E.>, as it was c.illerl in Chinese. Tlij.s was a nation 
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of Taiigut descent, and its early history dates as far back as the 
glorious days of the great T‘ang Dynasty. Persecuted by the 
Til)etans, the Tanguts ap|>ealed to T‘ai Tsung (of the T‘aiig 
Dynasty) and received permission to settle in the northeastern 
I)art of Shansi, and retain their tribal form of Government under 
:i chieftain chosen from amongst them. When the formidable 
rebellion of Wang Ch*ao broke out, the Tanguts were on the side 
of the T‘angs. In return for their services, Toba SsQ Kung 
(IfilfiAS), their chieftain, was not only given the title of Duke 
of Hsia, but also the imperial family name of Li. 

When the Sungs came into power, they made the Duke of 
Jlsia change his name from Li to Chao. The new name, 
however, <lid uol make him more friendly to the Chinc.se; and 
]>esi(les, the chief of the Khitans was just as anxious to cultivate 
his friendship as the Snug emperor. So long as the nation 
remained weak, the Duke found it to his interest always to keep 
on the side of (he stronger of the twt> rivaK, and so he paid 
tribute now to the <»ne and then to the other. 

Hsi Hsia at the Height of her Power 

It was tuuier the leaflership of Yuan Hao 
^ -ji . that IDi Hsia attained to the zenith 
of her jKiwer. He was a contemporary of 
Jen 'Psung. and caiiu* to the Tangut throne 
in 1032, or the lOlh year the latter's 
reign H<* not onlv gi\c his people a system* 

(d writing of their own, btU also raised Msi 
ilsia to llu^ rank of a first class Asiatic stale* 
after ilriving the (hiiguis out of their luune 
in Ho Hsi, the territory west of the Yellow 
River. Willi a st.uuling army of 5(Mb(KK) and 
with considera’oly extended Umundaries, Yuan 
llao assumed au imperial title, calling himself 

* One of the Ian of the fatn ais itiH^ri]»ltoti of Cl u Yanj; Kuan is the 
the system intrtxlucefl hv Yflan Ifao. Tlie ollter IrHiguasfc-i an* Cliincse, 
Nti-ch^n, Oniiten. anti Sana'icHt 
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Emperor of Great Hsia, and began to make incursions into the 
Sung empire. In spite of a strong Chinese garrison at Yen Chow 
(«!W), now Y'en An, Shansi, the Tanguts continued to ravage 
the surrounding country to such an extent that it was found 
cheaper to purchase immunity from them than to prolong the war. 
Therefore, when peace was made in 1043, it was provided that 
the Sung emperor should give to the Tanguts each year, 250,000 
ounces of silver, 250,000 pieces of silk, and 250, (H)() catties of 
Chinese tea. Thus in the year 1044, the emperor had to send 
silver, silk, etc., not only to the Khitans, but also to the Tanguts. 
Everything that went to the former was recorded in the Chinese 
annals as a present,” and everything that went to the latter, as 
a ‘‘gift.” The difference in name was due entirel)* to the different 
relationships in which the recipients stood to the Chinese emperor , 
for the latter was tlie father" of the emperor of ll>ia, and 
Elder Brother” of the Khitan chief. Since the peace of 'I ’an 
Chow the ‘‘present" liaci been doubled b\' a subscfjucnl treaty. 

Beforms of Wang An-shlh. — When vSluu Tsuug 
(1068-1085), the second emperor after Jen Tsung 
came to the throne, he found his empire was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. It was well-nigh imjK>.ssible to raise her to the 

rank of a military power without 
first of all fleeing her finances 
from the multitude of courtiers 
about tile emperor. There was 
but one man who was able to 
understand his object. 'J'his 
man was the tamous Wang An- 
shih By his advice, 

the fpllow'ing reforms w^ere in- 
troduced by Shell Tsung. 

1. The system of State Ad- 
vances to Farmers ( # IS 
Under this system any farmer in 
need of money for purposes of 
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cultivation could obtain a loan from tlie government at 2 per cent, 
interest per month, repayable at the time of harvest. 

2. The Income Tax. This tax was levied on all classes of 
society and it was to take the place of the forced manual labor 
under the older laws. 

3. The Nationalization of Commerce. By this law, depots 
for bartering and hypotliecating goods on property were established 
throughout the empire. 

In addition to these reforms in financial inea.sure.s, Wang 
An-shih was also the author of two schemes which were calculated 
to give the nation l>etter soldiers. They were as follows : 

A. The Militia Act, or a system of tithing for military, 
piirjx>ses. Under this plan, the |K)pulation of each district was 
divided into units of ten families, called Po, wdth a headman over 
each of them, one of higher rank over every fifty, and one of still 
higher rank over every five hundred families. Each family wdiere 
there were more than two males was required to supply one to act 
as soldier in time of war and a policeman in time for peace. 

B. A system of guaranteeing a Stipply of Cavalry-horses in 
case of need. Every family was compelled to keep a horse which 
was supplied by the government. 

Of all the reforms mentioned, the Svstem of State Advance 
was the most imjx)puliir. Nevertheless, Wang An-shih enjoyed 
the full confidence of the emj^eror, and it was enforced with an 
iron liand in face of stout opposition, which meant nothing less 
than dismissal from office. Although the mother of the emperor 
went against the reformer, it was of no effect. At last, a comet 
was observed by the imperial astronomer, and Wang An-shih 
was accu.sed by the conser\ative party of having been its cause; 
The superstition of the age was such that the emperor was 
obliged to retire him: but, in less than a year, the reformer was 
reinstated. The cornet having disappeared in the meantime. 

Foreign Policy of Shen Tsung.— To regain Tonquin, 
to cripple the pow'er of Hsi Hsia, and to expel the Khitans from 
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China,— all these were evidently included in the plan of Shea 
Tsung; but the end of his reign brought him no nearer the 
realization of his ambition. 

Since the Anuamese had faithfully paid the tribute due the 
Chinese emperor, there was no excuse for war. Shen Tsung, 
however, forbade his subjects to carry on trade with the 
Annainese. Enraged by the conduct of the emperor, they broke 
into China in 1075 in great numbers on the pretext that they had 
come to relieve their neighbor of the unjust laws intnKluced by 
Wang An-shih. While the invaders were forced to retreat before 
overwhelming numbers, the loss on the Chinese side was by 
IK) means slight. It was estimated that from sickness alone, the 
Chinese lost more than 40,000 men. It is hardl\ necessary 
to say that the .\nnamese refused to pay any further tribute. 

As regards Hsi Hsia, Shen Tsung was again to blame for 
the outbreak of fresh hostilities. Without any justification, 
he ordered one general to take Chu Chow and another to march 
into the territory between the Yellow River and the Xieh, then 
in the hands of the Tiljetans. His object was to prevent the 
Tiljetans from coming to the aid of the 'I'anguts, and in so doing 
he not only terminated the treaty of 1043, but also aroused the 
hatred of a new enemy no less formidable than the Tanguts 
themselves. 

While troubles were brewing in the west, the Khitans came 
forward with a demand for further extension of their territory. 
They knew the Sung empire was then in no jiosition to declare 
war. This Wang An-.shih also realized, and he advised the 
emperor to accede to their recpiest. As the latter was completely 
under his influence, the land was ceded as demanded. “Since 
we are going to take more from them/' added Wang An-shih, 
“ it can do no harm to give them a little now.“ But what was 
ceded then was for ever lost to the Sung empire and the reforma 
of Wan An-shih only left the conniry poorer and weaker than 
it had been. 
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Defeat of the OonservatiTe Party.— The death of Shfin 
T-siuig left the throne to his son, Ch6 Tsung (A.D. 1086-1100), 
then a boy of ten. During his minority, his grandmother was 
the regent; and it was a period of political reaction when the 
reforms of Wang .\n-shih were one by one superseded by better 
laws and his followers dismissed from the government. At the 
head of the opposition party stood Ssfi Ma Kuang, the famous 
Chinese historian, whose return to power was an occa.sion of 
national rejoicing. The triumph of the party, however, was of 
brief duration. With the assumption of power by ChA Tsung 
ill 1094, the reform paity again secured the upper hand in the 
government. The tablet of Wang An-shih, who had died in the 
meantime, was by im[)erial order placetl by the side of that 
of Confucius ; and a stone pillar, on which was engravetl the names 
of the “clique of traitors,” was erecterl in front of the palace. 
This “Traitor Pillar,’’ as it was called, contained the names of 
SsU Ma Kuang and 30S of his friends. 

Development of Chinese Pictorial Art — The ne.vt reign, 
that of Hni T.sung (.'\.I). 1101-1126) . formetl an important epoch 
in the history of Chinese pictorial art, the emperor him.self being 
a painter of no mean ability. He is famous for his pictures of 

white falcons and other 
birds; and the Hsdan Ho 
Hua Pu, or Collection of 
Painting of the Hsfiau Ho 
Palace t «>ne of the palaces 
of Hui Tsung), publi.shetl 
in tweenty volumes in the 
.secoiu! year of the reign 
of H-suati Ho, i.s the most 
important work of its kind 
that has been handed down 
to ns. It is .staled that this 
emperor .spared no effort 
to collect antiquities and 
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objects of art ; but most of his collections were either destroj ed 
or lost in 1126, when he was carried a prisoner into Manchuria 
where he died. 

According to Chinese authorities, it was under the early 
emperors of the Sung Dynasty that Chinese pictorial art attained 
the highest point of development, at least so far as the painting 
of landscajjes was concenied. Painting was not a profession, but 
the means by which a cultured writer was able to express his 
thought and to illustrate his genius. Many poets of the time, 
notably So Tung-po, were excellent painters. They wrote their 
verses w’ith the same brush that later drew pictures of the inspir- 
ing scenery. 

The most iiniwrtant event of Hui Tsung's reign was 
undoubtedly the alliance he formed with the Chins and its 
consequence. .\n account of this will Ik* found in the ne.xt 
chapter in connection with the rise of the Chins. 
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CHAM'KR XXIV 

TKB ai8K OPTHK 0HXV8 AVD THK SOUTSXUV BtWO OTVASTT 

Early Hi8tory of the China. — Ea.st of the territory of the 
Liao, in the itart of Kirin province which is watered l)y the Sungari 
River, was the home of a branch of tlie Tartar family whom the 
Chine.se called tlie “Xii-chen Trilies" dcM). This name dateff as 
far l»ack as titc year 923 when a powerful nation known as P‘o Hai 
on W) "as annexed hy the Khitans. iJehire that time we hud the 
jieople sixiken of as the I-lo (Ift®) in the Han Dynasty, the 
Wu-clti in the Wei. and the Mo-ho fikll). in the T’ang. 

Of the different .Mo-ho triljo was P‘o Hai made up. W hat they 
cea.Ncd to exist as an inde|>endent nation, those living south and 
west of the Sungari "ere called Shu (ci\ ilized» Nu-chens (fticll); 
and their hrethren living cast of the river. Sheng t tutcivilized 1 
Xii-chms < t. if R). the latter iH-ing jiermitted by the Khitans to retain 
a fonn of trilial government. It was the L'ncivilizcsl Nu-chens that 
nere dcstincii to have their revenge mxm tile Khitans, 

X-.thing of note was reconled alumt the .Xh-chens until .\ktUta 
t .\.D. 1069-1123*. a man of great daring and ability, 
succeedeii to the chieftainship, in 1114 he threw off his allegiance, 
captured Xin-kaii-chovv. an<l dt feateil a sujicrior force that the Lia»> 
emjH'ior sent against him. This success enlioldencd .\kutla to sudt 
an extent that he took the title of einiicror in the folio" ing year, aiwl 
liecainc the founder of the " (ndden Enclo-sure.” or Aisin Kurtut 
which was translated into "Chin Kuo” in Chinese. 
I'rom this time forth, the conflict iK'tween the bouses of Iron 
( Liao) and (iold (Chin) was fierce and incessant. I’lxMt the fall of 
ilic stronghold of Huang Lung Ku (il Ej(f). T'ien Tsu (XR). the 
last emperew of the Khitans. decided to meet the rising foe in jx*rson. 
(lathering an army of 700,000 men he CT0R.se«l the river, hut only to 
meet with defeat. Akutta now came into possession of Tung Citing 
(« *). one of their Five Capitals with all its outlaying tlistricls. as 
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well as the whole of tlie country inhabited by the Civilized Nii-clicns. 
The Liao emi>eror promptly sued for peace, but Akutla was mi 
ready to g^ranl it. 

Alliance between the Chins and the Chinese — The birth 
of a new natit)ii in the north was not at all unwelcome to Hui Tsung, 
es[H"cially since the new nation had proved themselves to be a iwwerful 
enemy of the Khitans. Vour enemy's enemy is always your friend. 
If an understanding could be arrived at between the new nation in the 
north and the Sun*j empire in the south, the Liao kin‘4<Iom could 
simfily fx^ ][jround to pieces. Anri Hui Tsunj»^ was not slow to realize 
the situaiir>n. RetwecTi the two future allies, an cxchan^*e of 
embassies soon took place. By the treaty of 1120. it was pnu ided 
“that the parties to it were it> undertake operai;<»ns simulianeonsly, 
one attacking the Khitans from the northeast and the other irom 
the south. In case (jt success, it was stipulated that the sixteen 
districts which had Iweii ceded In China to the Khitans. should l»c 
re>'toreti to her. provided that >he ga\e tn the Chiu' the amount of 
silver and silk jraid annuall) to the Khitans. 

Since the overthrow «.( the Khit.'iiis was necc'Harx' to die carrv- 
ing out of the ternoof ihi,'. treaty, Akiuta again ti«ik the tivhl against 
them. The army of the latter, which had lietn a terror in -Vorth 
China, had io.->t its lighting jxiwcr. Furthermore di'-satis faction 
was rife among the rank.-, and many ..f the Khaan generals dcserte<l 
to.Vktitta. Both the wt-iern ami central districts weii taken in 1 123. 
()ii hearing of this disaster, r'icn T.su, the I.,iau ein|»cror, v\ho was 
then on a hunting trip, tk-d to Chia Shan lU). While .Vkutta led 
soldiers from vicP.ry to victory, hi- allies, tin Chine-e, -idTered a 
crashing defeat in the region of Yen Citing ( Peking >, which city 
they were lt> capture under the agreement. It wa- not until the 
victorious army apjteared Itefore as walls, that N'eii Citing fell ; and 
this gave Akulta an excuse for refusing to restore the sixteen 
districts as agreed, .\flet much parleying, he consented to give C'hina 
six of the districts in (luestion, hut tmik can- tr, exact from her an 
additional .sum each year of 1,000,000 strings of cash of 1,000 
copper coins each. However, vvli<;n the late came for China to lake 
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jx>ssession of these cities the Chinese coiiunissioners found, to their 
dismay, that these were Init six empty cities, the Chins having 
remove<l every thing of value out of them. 

The death of Akutla in the following year did not interrupt 
the campaign. Wuchuniai. who succeeded to tlic throne, proved no 
less a coiK|uer<ir than his ehler hrother. Fortune continued to favor 
the Chins. ;M^d every one of tlie Five Capitals was now lost to the 
Khitans. Tden Tsii tied to the c^jiirl of the king of Hsia, hut the 
latter dared not harbour him. Acceding to the tlcmand of the con- 
♦jucror. he surrcndercil tlie nnforttinaie rci>resentative of the house 
of Liao to ids fate in exchange for a tract of land acijoniing his 
territory m the mo<lern Shansi provinec. 
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to deckle was whether orrfot he should return to Pieii, tlie city, which, 
within a year had twice cKiierienced the horror of a foreign invasion. 
Witli an empty treasury and an inefticient army, he had certainly 
reasons for desiring to live as far away from the enemy as |H)ssihle. 
He favored the transfer of the capital to \ angchow on the bank ol 
the Yangtze. This scheme was strongly op[K)scd by Li Kang, w ho 
regardetl the move in the light of a public confession of weakness. 
Thus unai)le to agree witii his new master on this vital ix>int. the 
prime minister socm fell a victim of court intrigue^. Kao 'rsung, 
the emperor, and hi^ court then set out for the new capital at 
Vangciiow. 

Oeneral Tsung Tse. — At the same time gem ral Tsiuig 'l‘sc 
was sent in the direction of the old capital li> occupy all territory 
abandoned hy the Chin>. lie n^ade a ihstnric stand against tiie 
retuniing entniy. and his loyally and gallaiurx soon \v(»n iar him 
friends even among iht bandits who joined standard. 'l*went\ 
limes tie w role to KanT sung t<» return to tile old capital, assuring him 
that there was no danger, hut it wa.> all no avail. I )i.Nap|M>inte<l 
and tilled with. indignaiii»n. he wa^' ^hori!\ afterwards taken with 
a fatal illnes>. His Ia>t \\*»n!s were. ** Lei tis cro^s tiir KiverA 
which he repealed three time" l»eiore iie expired. 

Wdien his death became known lo the Linns, three aiinie^ were 
j>onred into the soinh by as inan\ ddferent routes. City afler city ieW 
The Huai \ alley was reached and occupied. Lon^iernalitm reignetl 
in Vangchow. .In less liuin iwo wars. Kao Tsung iransfe rre<l his 
cafiital first to Chinkiang, fncii to Lin -an. then to Xingi»<». and 
finally, crossing an arm of ibt "ca. to an island on the coa.st of 
Tai-Cdiovv. 

The Battle of Huang T ien Tang How ev er farce the 
Tartars were on land, ihey were |)oor sailors. Having hurned Lili- 
an and laden ihemselves witli l«>ot. they forced their wav through 
Ping Kiang and Cliang Clitov, and wire ready to return home. At 
Chin Shan, an islet in the Yangtze near Chinkiang, they found the 
river was guarde<l hy a lleet tnukr fleneral Han Shih-tsung. A 
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bloody battle, in which the Tartars fared badly, was fought at Huaiig 
T*ien Tang (*3C»). For forty-eight days the passage was 
contested, and at the end of the 
time, the Chins still found them- 
selves on the s(iulh side of the 
broad river. At length tliey gave 
uj) the light an<l retreale<l to a 
point near Xanking, where they 
effected the crossing vvithont 
o))position. 

W'iiile in Shansi, tiic Chins 
gradually dnne the Chinese 
general, ('hang t'lning. into S/.e- 
ehuan. their advance in the 
direclton of i lnpci was checked by 
(ieneral Vo Vci (i&H) and his 
Lieutenant. Xiu Kao The 

t'hinese were evidently destined to 
noUI out in the soutiuastern 
corner f<»r sianc time t<» come, 
and this, the Cliin comntamler. 

\\u Shn was olniged it* 

rec* *gn!/e. 

The Kingdom of Ch i. — Hither tiirough lack of ex|>crience or 
through dissensi<»ns among their commanders, the Chins did not 
auenipt to govern Honan which they had overrun. They ap|K>inte<l 
Liu Yi\ (IfliK a Chinese general who had deserted to them, to 
rnic over n in his rovn name as ** HmjH.Tor of ChS.** He kept the 
insurgents in (he \’augt 5 te X'alley supplied with provisions and 
weajx^ns and in this way was aide to prcvenl Vo Fei Iron) attacking 
his ‘*Kmpirv.“ lUil Y<» Fei lewHcd tml every rel>clhon in Hu|iei, 
and at length he was in a fiosition u* give the kingdom of Ch*i more 
attention. By this time, tlie Tartars, to<i. had iKen recalleil on 
account of the illness of the Chin em|ieit»i\ Liu Yu, deprivcxl of 
their supiK>rt, fouml it imi>ossible for him lo cope with Yo Fei. He 
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was on tljc point of tleserting liis new friends, when VV^U Shu 
appeared before Pien, the place where Liu Yii lived, anti sent him 
a prisoner into Tartarj. The year 1137 saw the last ol the 
kingdom of Ch‘i. 

Peace NegotiatioiUl. — Satisfied that no innnciliate atlvantage 
ctniid be gained by continuing the war, the dignitaries at the court 
t)f the Tartars were now more inclined to |)eace. I'hey accortlingly 
allowed one of the Chinese prisoners to return home with an under- 



standing that he was to serve liieir interests in the coining 
negotiations, should he succeetl in obtaining an aiitKiintinciU umler 
the new got emment. This man was the notiirious Ch‘in Kuei (♦ It). 
As he came from the quarters where Kao Tsung’s jiarenls were 
imprisonetl, he wa.s ushered at once into the presence of the cmi>eror. 
and by his elo<iucncc he aMivinccd him of the hopclcs.snc.'i.s of W'ar. 
More than once liad this weak enijieror sued for |jeacc anti offered 
to hold the remnant of an empire as a fief of the enemy; Imt his 
entreaties ha<l been rejected and his envoys harl been thrown into 
prison by the Chins. He therefore was only too pJeaseti to know that 
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the i>ros[ject for peace was now brighter. The knowledge that Ch‘in 
Kuei had gained during his year of captivity, he thouglit, would 
certainly enable him to accomplish the desired end and he <Iifl not 
hesitate to appoint him prime minister. With a spy Iw the side of 
the etn|x*ror, Chinese iwlicv towards tlie Chins underwent a noticeable 
change. Ail the generals at the front were ordered t<j desist from 
further active oi^raiions. and in this way many of them were pre- 
vented from ■ following up their victories. .\t <jm tin«e Yo Fei 
advanced as far north as Chu Hsien Chen (ifc Ifc H) driving the 
Tartars l)cfore him: but received as many a.^ twelve messages 
1 T from the <.in|K.Tor in <»ne da\ onleriug him to withdraw. 

'I'iioe (.irders he olK'yed. but still it was t(K) late for him to 
save his own life. His success over the enemy and his popularity 
with the j>e(jple were all stumltliug stones in the path of (teace 
negotiations, Kitlier he must <lie or there would Inr no i>eace. A 
false charge was hwlged against him. and Itolh lite gallant general 
and his son, Vo Vim who hai! distinguishc<l himself under 

his father's standarti. were thrown into prison and in that dark 
|)lace uhere .so many foul deeds have l»een |)erjH*trated were made 
away witli by the orders of Ch‘in Kuei. 

The treaty as liually conchuled in 1142 prt>vide<l as follows: — 

1. The cession of the prefectures of T ang (tt) ami Ttnig (||) 

west of tile Huai iu Clung Hsi (Jt W) and one half of the jtrcfectures 
of Shang (HQ) ami Chin tH) in Shensi, with the 1111.11 river and Ta 
San Kuan to l»e the resjKdive divitling !im"> in the two 

provinces. 

2. The jMiyinem b\ China of an annual tribiUi of 250,000 
taels of silver and 250.0tH.f pieces of silk. 

3. The Sung em|»eror to receive hi' noal title** from the 
Chins. 

4. The return by the Chins tif the rentaius of Hui Tsung, who 
dietl in 1135. and tlie tlowager enn»rtss Wei. Kao Tsung’s mother. 
In this treaty no mention was nvade as to Ch‘in Tsnng who was 
still living. This was because Kao Tsung did not wish bis 
brother to return, for in that case accof^ing to Chinese custom it 
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wouid lie ncct'ssarj- for him to resign tlic throne in favor of hi* 
brother, a thing he was not w illing to do. Ch'in Tstmg died a 
prisoner in Tartary in 1156. 

Ch‘in Kiiei now receiveti credit for having restored iteace lo the 
frontier, anti was accordingly loaded with honors, kdng gixen the 
first onler oi Chine.se nobility. 1'hc \erdict of later ages, however, 
is an cntirilx difiVreni one. N'o name is rvgarticd by the Chinese 
with more di.sgnst ami abhorrence titan iiis. 

Subsequent Treaties.— The treaty oi 1141 >eciired inace to 
the contracting jtanio for a i»eriod of twenty years. During 
this time the hi-«tt>rv of the Chins wa.' a continnons record f)f 
internal troubles. The second einjteror after .\kutta diet! at the 
hands of his cousin whose Chinese name was Liang. This monarch 
mailc Peking bis capital instead of Siian Citing as hatl hitherto 
lieen the ca.se. In 1161 he reiitovetl the ca|iital Ittrlher south 
tv> tile city ot Pien. where Ik Itegan preparations for invading 
the Sung empire. .\t KuaciKiw he was assassinatetl in his camp, 
whercujKrti the invading army returned to the nonh. 1'htis were 
the Chinese enabled to recover some of their lost territory. On 
the election t>t a new khan in Liao Vang, however, he demanded 
that the cilic.s recently taken by the Chinese shtntlil lie retumeil. 
War broke out afresh, and the result was again iinfavtirable to the 
Chinese. The treaty of 1165 that ende<i tiu wat confirme<l the 
boundaries a.s defined in thecariier treaty, ami reilucetl the amount of 
stiver and silk to Ite paid annually l>y twe-nty jkt cent. The ]>avment 
was no longer made under the name of “.\nnual Trilntte." hut was 
changed l<> ‘•.\nnnal Present." \',>r was it necessary for the Sung 
emperor to receive l.isap|)oinimeni from tin Chiu t:m|ieror; they were 
to c<nTc-six<nd on terms of etjuality except that the fonner was to 
stand in the same relation to the latter that a nephew does to his 
uncle. While the formality of ‘ decrees" and "memorials" wa# done 
away wiin, their pbee being taken by “state letters.” the ceremony 
in connection with tlie reception of an aml>assador from the Cbin 
emperor remained unchanged. The ‘nephew’' was to stand Uf) 
when he inquired after the health of tlie ‘ unde,’’ and to come down 
from his throne when he received bis “state letter" frewn the 
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oncle’ts ” ambassador. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
marks of honor were not accordwl Ihe representative of tlie 
" nephew.” 

The last treaty lietween the two nations wa.s made in 1208. 
The Chiaswere still stroiiff then and in vain had the Chinese General, 
IJan Kuci-cho, trie<l to get the Ixrtter of them. This treaty 
incrcase<l the amount of the “annual preNcnt” ti» 300,000 taels of 
silver and 300,000 pieces of silk, in a<Ulttion to a war indemnity of 
3.000.000 taels. In other resjtects it conhrinetl the earlier agreements. 

While the “atmual present" rc<iuired by the succeefling treaties 
was a contintious drain upon the Stmg empire, its «Iemoralizing effect 
uptrn the Chins was great. By the lime of the rise of the Mongols, 
the Chin-s were no hmger the |>eople they ha«l licen in the days of 
Akutta. .Mtliough a law had Inren passe*! by *»ne of his successors 
forbidding the ad«>ption of Chinese *lress, manners an*l names, anti 
ordering the study til the C”hine.se Classics in the Ntt-chen language, 
yet the tmee warlike Tartars were rapidly iKfComing Chinese in 
thought an*l in Habits. The “atmual present" was i»aid up to the 
y ear 1214 ; but harasse*! by the Mongols in their rear, the Chins were 
no Itinger able t*» enfttree their dentantl. In 1222, they sent envoys 
for the first time l«> the ctiiirl of the Stmlhem Sungs U» sue for 
|K-ace. Twelve years later Li T.siing (<ISK), falling into tlte same 
mistake that lint Tsung had matic. aliitHl himself with the Mongols 
t<» bring an end to the Chins. The result was his own house <lid not 
Mtrvive it long. This pan *>f the narrative will l>e 'foun*l in 
c*>nnection with the rise of the Mongols. 

Confacianism under the Snnge —The Stmg phiiosopliers 
were se|Kirat«l alxntt fifteen hundre*! years from Confucius, and 
during titis long jteriotl natty diffcrcncc-s arose In reverence for 
antiquity and the inculcation of the Five Constant \’irtucs (S ft), in 
teaching the |>rinciplcs tit perpetital ami uitiversal morality, and tu 
drawing their artintrymen to the ancient motlcls of wisdont and 
virtue, they agreed with Confucius. In their cosnjogmty, their 
philosophy of nature, their attitude in rq^d to the ancient practice 
of divination, they, however, differed wtd^ fr*>iu the Great Sage. 
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0>nfiiciaiiisin had before their time been contaminated by the 
thonghts and works of the Han Ju (S d), the editors of the classics 
of the Han Djnasties, and those who exiKJitnd^d their views. They 
maintained the teaching of Confucius but the tone of their si>cculation 
was Taoist. -Vow under the Sungs, we find it contaminated by 
Buddhist elements. The philosophers of this period were all thorough 
Buddhists. They knew that |{uddhism in China had reached the 
lowe.st stage of decay, and that Confucianism, pure and simple, was 
not acceptable to the minds of the contemitorary Chinese. Hence 
they reconstructed Confuciani.sin. They added the map of the 
Great Change (i: If ■) ; ami, a<lvancing Buddhist the(;ries to complete 
the thougiits of the ancients, titcy touchc<l u|)on subjects on which 
even Confucius would nut venture an opinion. Their theory of 'I’ao 
Tung (it fit), or Confucian i)ai»acy, is e«)ually baseless, .\cconiing 
to them, Confucius was the first Sage whu was not at the .same time 
an occupant of the Chine.se throne, and after .Mencius, tiie line* of 
succession was broken for cenuirics. I'licir idea, of course, was that 
the place of honor in the Cknitucian worhl rightly lielongcil to them. 
Oftentimes they comj>are<l their dyna.'iy to the Chow, fantous for its 
philosophers. To say the least, this religi"u> elemem is f«»reign to 
Confucianism. 

In their cumnientaries on tlie clas.-.ics, tiu v again were largely 
influenced by the prodiicis of the lndo-I*niroj>tan miml. They say, 
“T‘ien (Heaven or the Supreme liciiig) i> ueUhing but li" 

(reason), thus virtually fleioing the existence of C.od. S|»ace will 
not i>ermit of a fuller discussion of tlu ir faults wliicli are tnaiiy. 
Suffice it to say that their philosophy lead' man away from God, 
that it retards the pnigrcss of mankiiul, that it encourages tlie 
telling of lies, and that it is very largely resjHjiisiWe for the weakneite 
in Chinese character of the present da} . .Vo other philosophy is 
l|ietter suited to the emls of a despotic gotcrnmeiU, and this exj^ins 
why the succee<ling ages have paiti to it the reverence wliich is in 
nowise its due. 
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Conquest of CmifA 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE &I8E OF THE KOEGOLS 

Tho Mongols Before Jenghis Khan. — Link- is known of 
thf early history of tlic Mongols. Kven the name “Mongol” is a 
disputed jK)int ; hut if we may liclicve tltc Chinese historians, it 
means “brave.” Ihe first notice we have of this brave people is in 
the history of the T'ang Dynasty. .At that remote perKKl, they were 
sI>oken of as a branch of the Hsi We:, a term vaguely applied by 
ancient writers t4> the tlescemlanis *>f tiie Hsmng-nu. Their first 
camping grouial, they inform us. was at the fo<»i of the Burkhan 
Mountains f»ctwecn the Oiwjii and Kerulan rivers, where they lived 
under the yoke, first of the Khitaiis. aiul later of the Chin Tartars. 
L nfler the leadership <if Kabul, grainlfather oi the famous lenghis 


Klian, the .Mongols esiKni.sctl the cause «.f Talan, a prince «*! the 
liousc of Chin, anti succeeded in throwing f>fT their yoke. Pt>r vears 
be kept at l>ay a sitjurrior force letl by I chu. the Chin general, w*ho 
iiad seen so ntany wars in China, and in the emi the Chins were 
ohiiged to recognize him as “King «»f .Mengfu Kno" (S4|ii£). 
litstead of .Mengfu. Kahni later adopted the name «>f Mengku 
and thus w.as "the tircai Mongol Nation" A li) In^m into the 
world. Yessugai. his grandson, further e.Mendetl the domain. On 
iiis return iroin a campaign again.st one t»f the neighoring tribes, 
’tcs.sugai found his wife, Ogelon, had given tmlh to a son. This 
baby, the future contjueror Jcngltis Khan, he named Temitjinc. aftCT 
bis rival whom he had ju,st slain in battle. 


Xluui. As is often tl»e case with gr^t men, life was 
hard with Jenghis Khan. At the age of thirlcai. he had the 
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misfortune to mourn the death of liis father, who, it is said, lost his 
life in battle with the Tatars, an eastern tribe of the Mongols. The 
death of the old chieftain was the signal for tlcsertion among the 
tribes whom Yessugai ha<l brought together with an iron hand. 
“ The deepest wells are sometimes tlry. and the liardest stone is some- 
times broken,” said the deserters to Temujine, " and why slnnild we 



cling to thee. ’ The 
mourning had hardly 
finished befi>re fully 
i.ne-half of Yessugai’s 
friends and comrades 
ca.-'i off their allegiance. 
Indeed, the very foini- 
(lation ttiMm which a 
worlii-cmpire was t<i 
Ik' I)uilt would have 
fallen to pieces 
iia<l it not lM*en for 
’lie wkIuw . Ttmtijinc’s 
mother. Seizing the 
national standard, she 
let! those who still re- 
mained faithful, gave 
chase to the deserters, 
and succceikd in liring- 
ing tine-half of them 
liack to their allegiance. 
Many times thereafter 
the Ixiy was nia<le to 
drink the cup of tiefeat 
at the hands of enemies 
of whom there were 
not a few ; but, SkS he 


jKTiaill* K.HAIV 


grew up, he gradually 


proved his worth, and won the respect of Itoth frieiuls and foes. 
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As a mercenary of the Chins, Jenghis Khan received the title of 
“ Commander of Rebels" (Tarri Kuri), and at the age of twenty- 
seven he was made Khakhan of the Arlids, From 1187 to 
1193 he slowly gained strength until Ite established bis authority 
over ail the tribes situated betweett the Kerulait sod the Selenga, as 
far as the desert towards the south ami as far as the Ingmia toward# 
the Shores. Of his ohl enemies llwre remained that the Merkits on 
the shores of Lake Baikal. W ith the aid of Toghural. the Chief of 
the Keraits with whom his father had stvorn friendship, he won an 
easy victory <tvcr them. But his success made tiie Keraits envious 
of him; and ere long the allies iMreame l>clligerents. W’hen it came 
to battle ( 1203 ) . Toghural was among the .slain and his son, Sengun, 
tied into Tiliet, where he subsequently died after many years of 
wandering. This victory was followed in the next year by another 
one over tlu Kaimais, the most iKtwerful of thf nomadic tribes in 
the western part of Mongolia at that time. Having thus subjected 
the whole of Mongolia to his authority, in 1206 he called an assembly 
(Kuriltai ) of the Mongol klmns on the. bank of the (3non ;and, with 
their consent, assumed the title of Jenghis Khan, that is the Greatest 
Khan. 

Hil Conquests In China. — The state ot Hsia was that 
weakened by civil disorders, ami was an inviting tkld for the energies 
of the Mongols. In the year of his coronation, Temujine, now fifty- 
two years of age, for the first time ventured on a foreign campaign. 
Having captured several stronghohU in Ho Hsi ami haxing accepted 
the daughter of its king as ransom, lie retired in .‘he summer of 1208 
to Lung-ting lo escape the heat of the plains. Here news reached 
him that Kushluh, Chief of the Naimans. and Tukiitul. chief of the 
Merkits, were prc()aring for war on the Irtish. He at once inardted 
.igainst them and, in a pitched battle in the neighl)orho<.)d of the 
Irtish, overthrew them both, Tukhtui iKing killed on the field and 
Kushluh tumdl into a fugitive seeking refuge in the court of the 
Kara Khitans. 

Satisfietl with this victory, he again directed his forces agaimt 
Hsia. Good fortnsw attended him wherever he went. From Hsia 
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he invaded the Chin empire. Once within the Great Wall, he divided 
his amiy into three divisions; the right wing under his sons was to 
move due south ; the left wing under his brothers, in the direction of 
the sea; while the central or main IxkIv uiuier his |)ersonai command, 
in a south-easterly direction. The three divisions all met with 
success everywhere. The Western Capital of the Chins was stormed 
and carried, and this was followed by the fall of many cities north 
and east of the Yellow River, Jenghis Khan advancing as far as 
Wei Ilai \Wi in the modem prot inee <»f Shantung. Hsiiaii Tsung, 
the Chin emi>eror. i>aralyzetl with fear, eagerly sued tor |>eace. He 
presented Jenghis Khan with a daughter *)f the late emj)eror, 5(K) 
youths and maidens, 3,000 horse>. and agreed pay tribute. 
As soon as the Mongols were out of C hina, he renK»ved his court 
from Yen King to Pien. Fia* ihi> he v\a> aecuse<l of had faith by 
Jenghis Khan. Once mote the M<mgols were pushe<l with unceasing 
vigor into the d(X>med empire, and Yen King and the C(/untiy around 
it were forever lost to the Chins. Tht' invaders did not eeasi to 
advance until their scouts were within iwenly it oi the new capital. 

His Conquests in Western Asia. — W Ink* Jenghis was taking 
city after city and jirovince after province in China, Kiishluh, 
the fugitive Naiman Khan was ii(»t idle. \\ iih characteristic 
treachery, he sought permission oi die king of the Hsi Lia»» (Kara 
Kbitans } to collect (Ik fragrnefits of his Naiman army. Having 
succeeded in raising a force sutTicieinly large for his [niriKXse, he 
leagued himself with the Shah of Khwarezm against the frieiul 
who had received him with open arm- in In> hour of need. After a 
decisive battle, the allies remained masters of the situation, and the 
confiding king of the Khitans was forced to abdicate in favor of a 
man who, until recently, was a fugitive and guest of his nation. 
Now the ruler of a vast territory, Kushluh thought his tmie had 
come to measure strength with the Mongol chief. Taking advantage 
of Jenghis’ absence in China, he l>egan to make inroads into the 
domain of the Uigurs who were then a dependent tribe of the 
Mongols. This was the event that finally led to the conquering of 
Central Asia and a part of Europe. Appennting Mukhuli military 
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governor hi China, Jcnghii> led his hosts towanls the west. Kushluii, 
it must be remarked, was a Christian and no friend to the Kara 
Khitans, who were for the most i«irt Moslems. Qn the approach 
of the Mongols, he was virtually flescrted and imiirisoncd. His 
newly acquired territory was then addeil to the grow ing empire of 
the Mongols. / 

Jenghis now owned land to the frontier of the Khw'arezni 
empire ; but for the time ticing he had no desire to advance any 
further. He therefore sought to make such a treaty with 
Muliainincd. the Shah, as would secure the 
commercial route to Europe to his people. 
His request was readily granted by Muham- 
med, for the Shah was eager to gain time 
in order to make war.ujxtn Bagdad, the 
headquarters of the Caliph. He had lately 
come into i)os.scssion of certain letters which 
convinced him that the Caliph had been in 
league w ith his enemies, .\fter the signing of 
the treaty with Jenghis, he led an expedition 
over the snows to Bagdad : but it was far from 
Ix'ing successful. Moreover the deebaration 
t>f war upon the head of the Moslem world, 
meant the alienation of his Moslem subjects, 
who were forbidden by the Caliph to offer 
prayer.<N for their king. Of all this, JenghLs 
wa.s minutely informed ; he only waited for 
an excuse to terminate his friendly relations 
with Muhainmed. He did not have to wait 
long. A party of Mongol merchants, avail- 
ing themselves of the right of w^ay secured 
to them by the recent treaty, arrived at the 

MiHtfiry tally ol MongoN 

City of Otrar. Ignoring their treaty rights 
the governor had every one of them put to the sword and their 
goods confiscated. When Jenghis demanded reparation, his envoy, 
too, was barbarously put to death by Mnhatnmed. War was now 
inevitable. 
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In the spring of 1218, Jenghis, accompanied by his four sons, 
Djinchi, Jargatai, Qgdai and Tule, and Generals Chepe and 
Snbtai, set o»it from Kara Koram on the greatest campaign ever 
made in his life. Through Almalid and across the Jaxartes, the 
Mongols luarched, and to resist the tide of invasion was well-nigh 
inipisible. Of the 400,000 men that Mnhammerl suit to meet 
the invaders, 160,000, it is said, were left dead on the field. The 
path of the Mongols was marked with fearful atrocities. Otrar, 
the offending city, was stormed, given up to ijillage and massacre. 
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and razed to the ground. Many others suffered a similar fate, 
and even Bokhara and .Samarkand did not escape. While Muham- 
med wa.s shut up in the latter city, his .son, Jalaleddin, made a 
heroic stand near (ihanzni, wliere he dispersed a Mongol detach- 
ment under Kukuklu. But on the arrival of reinforcements the 
Mongol defeat w’as turned into a final victory. From the Indus 
one flying colunm w'as .sent under Bela to pursue Jalaleddin, who 
fled to Dehli; another flying column under Snbtai and Chepe wa» 
sent from Samarkand to follow Mnhammcd. Bela went aa far 
as Multan in India, but returned without the fugitive. Snbtai and 
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Chepe, finding that the object of their pursuit had been buried on 
an island in the Caspian, advanced into ficorgia in 1222, and 
drove the Kipcliacks out of their home. The Rossiau princes, 
for taking into tJjeir protection the Kipcliacks, were taught a lesson 
on the Kalexa. Here the two generals received word that Jenghis 
had started. on his return journey to Mongolia, and after ravaging 
Greater Bulgar they also retired into their native land. In less 
than twenty years the Mongol hor.ses had borne their masters 
from the China Sea to the bauk.s of the Dneiper. 

Hi> Death. — On his return from the West, Jenghis found 
Hsia further weakened by its war.s with the Chins. In 1225-6 the 
region of Ho Hsi was fearfully devastated ; or, according to the 
Chinese historian.s, was strewn with corpses. The state that had 
successfully maintained its existence against the Liao, the Chins 
and the Sungs for nearly two centuries came to attend in 1227, 
when its la.st king was sent a pri.soner into Mongolia. Amid 
preparations for invading China, Jenghis was taken sick on a 
tour of insjiectioii and dietl in the fall of the same year near the 
Liu-P‘an Mountain 'Attib) in the present Kaasn province, 
l-'rom this place his remains w'ere conveyed into Mongolia and 
were laid at rest in the valles of Ke Keeiig. 

DivUion of Jenghis’ Empire. — The vast empire he had 
conquered was now divided among his sons as follow's : — 

To the family of his decea.sed eldest .son, was given the 
cininlry from Knnyalik and Kharezm to the landers of Bulgar and 
Sak.sim ; 

To Jargatai’ his ebie.st surviving son, the territory from the 
border of the Uigurs’ country to Bokhara; 

To Ogdai his .second surviving .son, the country of the Nai- 
mun.s; and to Title, the younge.st, the home country. 

Cenqnestt by Ogdni. —Ogdai, according to the will of 
Jenghis, was also to succeed him as Khakhan. He not only 
inherited his father’s throne, but also his wars. His first care was 
to extend the empire in the direction ; of the Chin twritory. In 
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area the latter wbs but one-third of what it had been; it extended 
to Ching Ting in the north, tlje Yangtze in the south, the Yellow 
River in the east and tlie Tung Kuan Pass in the west. At Tung 
Kuan was stationed the flower of the Chin army, but the plan of 
the Mongols was to reach Ihen without stonuing this Pass. 
To carry out this scheme successfully necessitated the passing 
of an army througli Chinese territory. In order to arrange for 
this passage, Ogdai sent his envoy to the em}x^ror; but the 





latter refused to treat with him ami iK-hcaded the man he sent. 
This at once brought an army under Tide tl»n»ugh Shensi to lla* 
border of the Chinese empire, while Ogdai marched through Ho- 
nan. Tule having penetrated the ChincM' leiritorx the two 
armies effected a junction east of the Pass and laid siege to Pien. 
From the capital of the Cliins, Ai Tsmig fled to Chai-chow, 

whither the Mongols quickly ff»llowed. After sustaining a siege 
for some weeks and enduring all the iu>rrots of siarvatioii, the 
garrison surrendered, and the unfortunate rin|Krror committed 
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•suicide by lianging himselL Thus fell in 1234 the Chin dynasty 
which had ruled over the northern portion of China for a little over 
a century. 

The annexation of North China by no means satisfied the 
ambition of Ogdai. In 1236 he despatched three armies in as 
many directions, one against Corea, one against the Sungs, and the 
third into Kastern Europe. This last force Wi.s commanded by 
Hatu, the eldest son of Djinchi, Ogdai’s deceased brother, with 





Suhtai as his chief adviser. Kuyuck. Ogdai s own son, MeuRku, 
son of Tnie, Bardar, .son of JarRUtai. and. other princes all 
accompanied the cxjmlitiou. With irresistible vigor and 
a.stunishing rapidity, the Mongols forced their way into Russia. 
Kiazan, Moscow, Kieil, atid other citic.s were utterly destroyedl. 
Having de.solatcd a part of Rus.sia they inoveti on in two directions ; 
one .section under ]|atu going into Hungary, and the other, under 
Bardar and Haidu, into Poland. In vain did the peoples of those 
countries try to prewnt their inroads aid keep the Mongols from 
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carrying fire and sword into the heart of Europe. While laying 
waste the country in Silesia, the news arrived that Ogdai had 
drunk himself to death in his palace in Kara Karoni. Most of the 
princes, feeling that tljeir interests were at stake, natnrally 
desired to be present at the Kuriltai. Kvacnation at once began 
and Enroi>e was thus saved from further depredations of the 
Mongols. 

Ogdai was sticceeiled by Ktnuck, who reigned only three 
years; but during this short time we hear of an advance against 
the Snltan of Rum, a frexh campaign against C<*rea, and another 
attack on the Snug eiuf)ire. 

With the death of Kuyjick, the lordship of the Mongols was 
lost to the line of Og<lai for ever. Mengku, who was elected on 
July 1,1251. put to death his cousin s widow and the .several 
princes of his house. In this \va\’ was sown the seed of hatred 
which in the course of time caused the break-up of the jmwerful 
empire that Jenghis had established. 

The Foftnding of the Ilkhans. — t)n Meugku's a< cession, 
complaint reached Kara Kamm that dissensions had broken out 
in Persia. Huluga. his ytiunger brother who was sent to restore 
order having marched through .Samarkand and Kesh, crossed the 
Oxus and advanced by way of Haikh into the province of 
Khohistan. Its inhahitauts were iudi.scriminately slaughtered, 
the number killed, .so it is .stated, reaching the enormnns total 
of 800,000. From Khohistan, he iiiarcherl over the .snowy 
mountains to Hagdad, where the Calipli gave in his stilnnission ; 
but it did not save him from death, or hi.s city from pillage. 
Aleppo was stormed and sacked, aiul I>aina.scus surrendered. 
Huluga was meditating on the capture of Jerusalem when he 
heard of the death of Mengku, and as in duty lx>und he returned. 
As his reward, he was given the land of hb conquest and 
established there the empire of the Dkhaus. 

A 

Tlie Mongol Army.—Haviiig traced the conquests of the 
Mongols, one naturally desires to know something of their 
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invincible army. Unfortunately we have practically no informa- 
tion on this subject, beyond a meagre sketch, before the time of 
Kublai Khan. It seems that before Kublai’s time there were two 
array corps ; one made up of Mongols, and the other of all 
Non*Mongol.s. Every Mongol lietween the agi^ pf 15 and 70 was 
a soldier, princes of the blood not being exoi^ted. Each soldier 
was supplied with at least four hor.ses, nrhidh not only carried him 
to Ijattle, but, at times, also gave him food. It was not an 
uncommon thing for a Mongol to suck the blood of one of his 
horses when food w.as not otherwise obtainable. This fact 
accounts for the rapidit\ with which the Mongols moved from one 
place to another. No city wa.s strong enough to .stand l^efore their 
ballistac, or war-engine.s. which were capable of throwing stones 
of great weight. These, it i.s .said, were the inventions of Persians. 
While the Mongols were always lient on plunder and massacre, 
they would not put artisans to death. Samarkand alone, on the 
occasion of its fail liefore the soldiers of Jenghis Khan, furnished 
them with thirty thon.sand men of art- and crafts, who were 
forced into the service of their captors, hlach expetlition was 
accompanied by a sort of engineering corps (Bit). Birth alone 
wa.s not sufficient to make a man a kliakhan ; he had to prove his 
worth as a leader in battle. As a rule, their khakhan wa.s the 
n»o.st popular man and the best general. 

The Effect of the Mongol Conquest of Western Asia. — 

The contintied revages of the Mongols in Western .\sia were solely 
responsible for the decay of Mohammedanism in that quarter, 
forcing a.s they did the incoming tide to flow in the direction of 
Europe. Under Jenghis Khan and his immediate snccessors, 
Catholicism made considerable progress in Mongolia and North 
China. Huluga. the founder of the empire of the Ilkhans, was 
himself a Christian, and by him the caliphate of Bagdad was 
brought to an end. He was most liberal in his gifts to the 
Christian church. Europe was then busy with its crusades. 
Both Innocent IV of Rome and Louis IX of France sought 
alliances with the Mongol chief. Plsni Carpi ni, the legate of 
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th<!^iPopc% lefi Lyons in 1245, and reached Sari on the Volga in 
the following year. Here he was received by Batu and forwarded 
to Kara Karoni, where he witnessed the coronation of Kuyuck. 
To William Riibruquis, the representative of the King of France, 
we are indebted for a description af Mengku’s palace which he 
says was ‘'surrounded by brick walls. — Its southern side had 
three doors. Its central hall was like a church and consi.sted of a 
nave and two aisles, separated by colunins. Here the court sat on 
great occasions. In front of the throne was placed a silver tree 
having at its base four lions, from whose moiitlis there spouted 
into four silver basins, wine, kumiss, hydromel and terasine. At 
the top of the tree a silver angel sounded a trumpet when the 
reserviors that supplied the four fountains wanted replenishing.” 

The Mongolian Language. — The Mongolian characters are 
written perpendicularly from top to bottom and the lines follow 
from left to right. They were derived from the original Ouigurian 
forms which were themselves derived from the Syriac that was 
brought to the Onignrs by Xestorian missionarie.s\ Indian atld 
Tibetan influences may also Ijc noted, while the arrangement of 
characters in perpendicular lines is common to the Chine.se. The 
writing was brought into tilt present shape by learned Lamas in 
the thirteenth century. Phag.s-pa, a Tibetan Lama, is creditetl 
with the introduction of a special aljdiabet called (talik. The 
new alphabet was employed to express the frequently occurrii^ 
letters borrowed from Sanskrit and Til^etan l>ecause tliey were 
wanting in the Mongolian alphabet. One of the many difhculties 
encountered by students of this language comes from tlie fact that 
the same sign is pronounced diflferently according to its jKJsition in 
the words. In a .slightly altered form their script was later 
adopted by the Manchus. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

XirBX.AI KHAN 

Who Kttblai Wat. — Kttlilai ()S # 9) was Ibe second son of 
Tiile (il9). He was probably the greatest of Jenghis’ (IfcW) 
descendants with whom Chinese history has had to deal. From a 
lieutentant in the army of the Mengkii (9 9) khan, his elder 
brother, he rose to be the Grand Khan, and emperor of united 
China. The last was an honor that had been denied not only to 
the Khitans and the Chin Tartars, but also to Knblai’s prede- 
cessors. Since the days of Jenghis, the wave of Mongol expansion 
had extended in many directions and over many lands; but it 
remained for Ktiblai to subjugate the whole of that part of China 
south of the Yangtze, an empire under the representative of the 
house of Sung at Lin .•\n (Ht ®), now the city of Hangchow 
in Chekiang (St tt) province. This, the last appanage, however, 
was onh- addetl to the vast Mongol empire by allowing its 
western half to licconic more independent. The leigii of Kublai, 
therefore, was the most important periorl in Mongol histon.- in 
that, while the Mongols under him ruled the largest empire known 
in hi.story, it was he who .sowetl the seeds of dissension which in 
cour.se of time led to its final break-up. 

Alliance between the Mongols and the Chinese — The 

cause of the war between the Mongols and the Chine.se arose out 
of the alliance that they had enteretl into against the Chins. 
This event necessarily takes us back to a time prior to the days of 
Kublai. The alliance in que.stion had been of material advantage 
to the Mongols in two rcsijccts. In the first place, it had given 
them the right to march armies through Chinese territory to 
attack the weakest points in the line of defence held by the Chins : 
and in the second place, it had deprived their enemy of any 
possible aid that they might have received from the large region 
lying to the sonth of the Yangtze. 
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’ As regards the Chinese, the alliance had not terminated so 
happily. Though the Chinese had so far enjoyed comparative 
immunity from the Mongols, yet it was a fact due solely to the 
existence of a third state between them. The annexation by the 
Mongols of this third state, the outcome of their alliance with the 
Sung empire, now deprived the Chinese of what benefit they had 
derived therefrom, and brought the boundaries of the Mongol 
empire to the Chinese frontier. At this juncture, Li Tsung, the 
Sung eini)eror, had the audacity to insist on sharing the siwils of 
war with his ally by occupying the city of Fien and its sur- 
rounding country. Such action, of course, made war inevitable. 
Thus we see in the year 1235 the lM*ginning of a war which was 
destined to make the Mongol the sole master of China. 

Conquest of Kublai. — Owing to other wars, tlie Mongol*, 
could not give the problem in South China such attention as they 
wished until Kublai was made Viceroy of Mo-nan 'ifi Si) (South 
of the De.sert» . Xo better man could have been apjK»inted to this 
important office. .‘\ friend of Chinese civilization, Kublai was the 
man to conquer China and in turn be conquered by her. The 
approach to the Sung empire was then guanled by strong 
fortresses at Hsiang Yang and its sister city, i'an Ch‘eng 

(Slif), both on the Han Kiver. Kublai's jdan was to evade 
both of these cities. Instead of directing his force against 
China herself, he led his army in 1253 into the modertl province 
of Yunnan (S Bi), then the territory of a separate kingdom, called 
Ta Li «;A: 9 .). In this campaign he was entirely successful ; and 
from Yunnan he advanced into the ea.stern part of Tilret (It#). 
Here he met Mati Dhivaja (12 i£ H %>, a lama of considerable in- 
fluence, and concluded a peace with him ; wlnle his lieutenant, 
Vriangatai '&), penetraterl as far .south as Tonquin (10: Ik), 

whose king w*as made to acknowledge the st:prcntacy of the Mon- 
gols. Having accomplished his purjrose, Ktiblai, leaving the cam- 
paign in the south in the hands of his trusted general, rettirnetl north 
to complete prep-a rat ions for the invasion <rf South China. By 
1257 everything w'as ready. At the head of an army consisting of 
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40,000 men, Mengku Khan set out himself from Kara Karom 
and advanced by way of Szechuan, while Kublai 
directed tlie detachment that marched through Honan, and 
Vriangatai lead his command into Hunan by' way of Ta Li. 
Death, however, overtook Mengku before Hochow (-fr#!!), now 
Chungking (MM), Szechuan (i9)i|). It was this event that gave 
the Sung empire a further lease of life. 

Peace of Wuchang. — The news of the death of Mengku 
was not received by Knblai until he had laid siege to the city of 
Wuchang IM A), whose garrison had been reduced by 13,000 in 
killed and wounded. As his presence was now required else- 
where, Knblai granted the rwjuest of Chia Ssu-tao (Hffl H), the 
Chiue.se generalissimo, who had l)eeu sent with a large force to the 
relief of the city, to ojx'n negotiations for peace. The terms as 
they were finally agreed Ujxjn in 1259, provided for the cession by 
China of all territory north of the Yangtze, the acknowledgment 
of the Mongol khan as overlord, and the payment of an annual 
tribute of 2(K),0(»{t taels of silver and 2(Kt,(KKi pieces of .silk. This 
treaty concluded, the Mongols withdrew. But it was a treaty 
concluded by Chia SsQ-tao, on his own atithority. He never 
reported its contents to hi.s .sovereign ; but on the contrary he 
tried to give himself the cretlit of having driven out the 
Mongols.” It was solely because Kublai was engaged at home 
that hoslilitie.s were not resumed immediately ujxui the discovery 
that the Sung emperor had repudiated the treaty. 

Acceuiou of Kublai. — Upon the conclu.sion of |ieace, 
Kublai withdrew hi.s forces into Mongolia and ordered \’riangatai 
to evacuate Hunan and join him. The fact was that he wanted 
to take the throne made vacant by the death of his brother, but 
he was not the only claimant. Arihbuga ( M .1. ) , the youngest 
of his brothers, having been appointed regent before the departure 
of Mengku from Kara Karom, had the advantage over him in 
that he wa.s on the spot and had been exercising the functions of 
the high office. Moreover Arihbuga had taken steps to conwne 
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a kuriUat.^ Kiiblai ktiew that further delay would be fatal to his 
omix cause, as there was uo doubt that the kuHliat convened by 
his brother would declare in favor of the latter. Accordingly as 
soon as he reached Kaiping (M ¥*) in Mongolia, he declared him- 
self Grand Khan and marched to Kara Karoin with a view to 
forcing his brother to vacate the throne. In 1261, the two 
brothers met in battle, and such was the defeat received by 
Arihbuga that he gave up all his claims to the throne: and, three 
years later, along with the sons of Mengku. formally acknowledged 
the authority of Kublai. This, nev^ertheless, did not alter the 
fact that Kublai had assumed the succession in a manner incon- 
sistent with the established custom of his predecessors, a fact 
which had the unhappy effect of weakening his jHisilion with 
many of the Mongol princes, 

Bemoval of Capital to Peking.— Kublai never forgot the 
unfinished work in South China. Kara Karom answered w'ell 
the requirements of a capital, so long as the Western Kmpirc was 
concerned. Since it was in the south and not in the we.st, that 
he now desired to extend his {K)wer, he needed a city within the 

Great Wall. I'or this purpose, 
lie selected Peking, or Cambuiic 
as the place was then called, 
meaning the city of the Grand 
Khan. Tlie improvements of 
the city were not completed until 
1271. Wlien he transferred tlie 
seat of government to this iicw' 
city, he adopted the Chinese 
name Yiiaii (/c; for his dynasty. 
At alxnit the same time he also 
made Kaiping the secondary 
capital, or Shaiig Tu (±UK 
Peking being his Great Capital, or Ta Tti I>tiriiig the 

remainder of his life he divided his time between Peking and 
Kaiping, spending three months in one and the next three in the 
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ottier, and this custom was kept up l>y his successors to the last 
day of the dynasty. The transfer of the capital front Kara Karom 
to Peking tended to make Kublai mote a Chinese emperor than a 
Mongol khan. It also took him farther away from the affairs of 
tlie West with the result that greater freedom through force of 
circumstances was allowed his clansmen whose domains wei^ 
scattered through western Asia and eastern Europe. 

Downfall of the Sung Dynasty. — Having established 
himself on the Mongol throne, operations to subdue the Sung 
emjjire were resumed by Kublai with renewed vigor. By the use 
of war engines of Persian origin, which were capable of throwing 
stones of great w'eight, the w'alls of Hsiang Yang and Kan Ch‘eng 
were breachetl, and l>oth of the cities, after having sustained 
a siege of five years, surrendered (1273). From Hsiang Yang, 



the invading army commanded by Bayan M', a general of no 
mean ability, marched down the river and captured many cities. 
After the fall of Wuchang, the MongoK met with but little 
resistance. At Nanking (Hi St), then known under the name of 
Chicn K‘ang (HH), they divided their forces into three divisions, 
and each took a different route to the city of I.in .\n, the caintal 
of the Southern Sung Kinpire. 

Tu Tsuug (it SI), son of Li Tsmig (iS3il),|iaving die<l in 1274, 
the Sung Dynasty was represented by a young emperor, Kung Ti 
(•♦), with the Empress Hsieh (Mt)^ his grandmother, acting as 
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regent. At this time, the valley of the Huai (Will) and the city 
of Yaugchow (W W), as well as the provinces of Chekiang and 
Fukien and the two Kuangs still remained faithful to the cause 
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of the Sungs. The situation, therefore, was not so hojxless as it 
had been represented to the young monarch. Hut bad counsel 
prevailed and Kung Ti surreuderetl himself to Hayan on the 
approach of the Mongols; and, along with his mother and wife, 
was sent a pri.soner to Canibulic. Thu.s ended the Sung Dynasty 
that had reigned in China for 316 years. It had taken Kublai 
no less than seventeen years to complete its overthrow'. 
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Last Efforts of the Sungs. — Two of Kung TVs brothers 
had escaped from Ling An. Tuan Tsung (M ^), the elder of the 
two, w^as proclaimed at Foochow as the successor of Kung Ti while 
the latter was being conveyed into exile. Despite the desperate 
efforts of many brilliant 
men, such as Wen Tien- 
hsiang (X and his 

colleagues, the Chinese were 
not able to stem the tide of 
invasion. On the contrary, 
ilic Mongols carried every- 
thing before them. Kveii 
h'oochovv, in the modern 
province of Fukien, was no 
longer a place of safety, and 
from there the Sungs fled to 
Kuangtnng closely pursued 
by the Mongols. After the 
death of Tuan Tsung, whicl) 
tor»k pdace on an island on tlie Kuangtnng coast, the Chinese hope 
centered in his brother, Ti Ping (#||). Him, the Chinese placed 
on the throne, although what had remained of their empire was 
now but a small island called Ai Shan <ti llJ). In less than a 
year, this island was blockaded by a Mongol fleet. With all 
means of supply and coinnuinication cut off, Ln Hsiu-fu (HI ^), 
the commanding Chinese general, took his master uix>n his 
slioiilders, and jumped into the sea, thus burying the Chinese 
caiise with its last representative in a watery grave. 

Extent of KublaTs Empire. — We now find Knhlai the 
ruler of the largest empire wc have any record of in Chinese 
history. It stretched from the Yellow Sea in the East to the 
niack Sea in the West, and from Northern Mongolia in the North 
to Tonquin in the South. We also find him adopting Chinese 
customs, patronizing their literature, and supporting their institu- 
tions. Ere long there occurred in the West an event which threat- 
ened to deprive him of the greater half of this empire. 
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Aavolt of Kaidii Khan. — This was the revolt of a prince of 
the house of Ogedai (W ■ '&>. The election of Mangku, the first 
of Jenghis’ successors who was not the chosen from the house of 
Ogedai, had l>een an event most distasteful to the descendants of the 
latter. In other words, the loss of the house of Ogedai had l>een 
the gain of the house of Tule. Kublai not only l)e!onged to the 
house of Tule but had seized the throne without the consent of 
a kuriHiti. During the struggle between him and his brother, 
Arihbuga, Kaidu Ogedai^s grandson, took sides with the 

latter; but, upon his defeat, retired into Emil to 

recuperate. As soon as Kublai went to Peking, Kaidu again 
became active. 

Before proceeding U) relate the progress of this rebellion, it is 
necessary to say a word or two as to the condition of affairs that 
existed at this time in Western Asia and Eastern Europe. There 
were no less than four indej>endent monarchits, or khanates, in 
this part of Jenghis’ empire, ruled by descendants of his four sons. 
They were as follows : 

ll) The Empire of tlie Ilklians or the Ulirs of 

Kaluga (IBSlTCi, whose sway extended over Persia, Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, and Armania ; 

(2) The country of IxijK'hack or the This of 

Batii («»), which had been e.-tat)li.sln.-d on the >tepj>c.s of the 
Volga <WS.«) : 

"{ 3) The Chagatai Khanate Ht ^ H Ms wliich included the 
pastures* of Hi (FH) and the Valley of the jaxartes; 

(4) The Og'edai Klianate at the base of the Altai (if HI#) 
Mountains. 

Between the first and the ''ccond, a religious war had l>een 
brewing, for Barkar (MJtJf), Batu'.s younger brother and 
successor, had been the first of Jenghis’ descendants to turn 
Mohammedan, and as such had been no friend to his uncle, 
Kaluga, a Christian by faith, and the coiupteror of a Mohammedan 
nation. When Kaidu unfurled hi.s standard of revolt in 1265, 
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the year in which Haluga died, hb 
cause was espoused by both Barak, 
the Chagatai khan, and Mat^ku 
Temur Ot V K ;fc %) , the Kipchack 
khan; but not by Abaka (PIAKt), 
Kaluga’s son, Khan of Persia. Four- 
yeans later the first three khans 
called a kurillai and elected Kaidu 
(^rand Khan ; and, Ijecause Abaka 
had refused to join them, they invad- 
ed his country. At first the allies 
fared badly ; but, on the death of 
Abaka, there aro.se in Persia cis*il 
troubles which greath reduced the 


.'^length of the Ilk’ ans, 
tlni.s giving Kaidu lime 
to turn his attention to 
the Fast, and to embar- 
rass the rear of Kublai, 
who wa.s now engaged in 
the .subjugation of Stmth 
China. 

The fir.st army sent 
Ijy Kublai against Kaidu 
was commanded by one 
of his SOILS and Sheriki 
m his nephew. 
The latter turned traitor 
and Kublai ’s son, Na- 
mugan (W and an- 
other general, named 
Air.umn were 

among the prisoners 
taken by Kaidu. This 
necessitated the despatch 
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of a second army under Bayan, the best general Kublai had. 
Although Bayan routed the force of Kaidu on the banks of the 
Orkhon (?S •#)» he was not able to punish him severely. 

In 1283, the rebellion assumed a serious aspect. What is 
now Manchuria was then the domain of Nayan (7HH), a descend* 
ant of Uchegin, Jenghis' younger brother. This khan, too, had 
been dissatisfied witli tlie conduct of Kublai and at the ins'ance 
of Kaidu was on the point of rebellion when Kublai, fresh from 
liis conquest of South China, marched into his territory. 
Kublai’s j)lan was to deal Xa\ an a severe blow before he could 
have time to join Kaidu. and it was carried out most successfully. 
Having put Nayan to death, Kublai went to Kara Karoin to give 
Kaidu battle; but the latter refused to itieet him and retired as 
soon as he approached. 

During the remainder of his life, Kublai never re-eslabliNhed 
his authority over the westerti half of his empire. Tlic revolt t)f 
Kaidu was allowed to die a natural death in the 9lh year after 
Kublai died, or 1303, wlien Cliabar Kaidu '' son, 

and Ttia <155 «S), Baraka son. ga\e up the struggle by submitting 
to Kublai\s grandson who was then em]R*ror in Peking. riiis 
rebellion served to iiiternuU the communication between the 
western and eastern lialves (tf thv Mongol I'.mpire. Hxcepting 
occasional embassies sent by the Mongol j>rinces in the West to 
verify the accounts of their lands in China, the West was practic- 
ally independent of the M<iiigolN in JV‘kii]g during the rest of the 
Yuan Dynasty. 

Foreign Expeditions of Kublai. Almost all Kublai’s 
foreign expeditions weredi>astroux. His predecessors had left him 
very little to accomplish in the line </f new conquests except in 
places beyond the seas and tlu^se bordering upon the tropics. The 
Mongols were no sailors; nor were the> Ixirn for a tropical 
climate; and these things explain the defeats of wdiich we are 
about to give a brief account. The i)riTuipal foreign expeditions 
undertaken by Kublai were liis wars with Japan and the ex- 
pedition again.st Champ:i. - 
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Wars With Japan. — The cau.<ie of these wars was Kublai’s 
mad desire to receive tribute from Japan. The king of Corea was 
his son-in-law, and tlirough him Ktiblai demanded that the 
Islanders should acknowledge him as overlord. To his dismay he 
found them as stublwrn as he himself was haughty, for they 
notified him of their unwillingne.ss to comply by the murder of 
his envoys. In 1274 an exi)edition consisting of Corean and 
Chinese soldiers was defeated at Tsushima (It *), but this failure 
only .served to stimulate Kublai to greater efforts some seven 
years later. .\t the latter date he was in possession of South 
China, and at the ports of h'ukien, a province in South China, 
rich in timlicr, ship-builditig wa.s pushed on with great energy, 
while recruiting agencies were established throughout the empire. 
In 1281 a fleet of 4,5(K» siiip.s, manned by Mongols, Chinese, and 
Col cans, .sailed j)roudly in the directi<;n of Hakata (If 4f). The 
resistance offered by the Jaiiane.se was such that for two months 
every atlem{)t at landing was frustrated. While cruising 
fruitlessly in the vicinity of Hichiku tCnSA;, the fleet 
encountered a severe storm whicli sent the majority of the .ships 
to the lx)ttom of the sea, leaving a few of the survivors' to go 
Ik. me and tell the sad story. Kvjrlher attempts at revenge were 
given up because of the un}x»pularjty (d the enterprise. 

Expedition Against Champa.— This also came a!>out 
through Kublai’s demand for tribute. Champa (A was in 
that part of the peninsula now called Cochin-China. To invade it 
necessitated the passage of a Mongol anny through AnnanI, 
nominally a vas.sal .state of China ; but this plan was fiercely, 
contested. While the Mongols under Toghan (Rif), Kublai’l 
sou, captured cities, they could hold none of them, for the 
tropical heat provctl more deadly than any wca^wns of the enemys 
..Stricken down by sicknes.s, they soon found it necessary to retire, 
and it wa.s at this juncture that they were fallen upon by the 
hidden foe with great slaughter. 

The Great OommeroiBl Roatee.— In spite of Uiese 
disasters, the Mongols reached the sea* They had three routes 
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by winch they coniiiinnicated with Europe ; the two land routes 
through Nan Lu and Pei Lii, and the niaritiitie route. The last 
had been the route of the Chinese and the Arabs and lay along the 
vast coast line extending from ports in Chekiang and Fukien to 
Genoa and Florence. Trade was either carried on through the land 
routes to Kara Karotn and Peking, or by sea through the ports 
of Amoy, Canton, Foochow and Hangchow. While the accidents 
of war, diplomacy, and other circumstances brought men in all 
walks of life from the outside world into China through these 
routes, the Chinese al.so found their way into lands far from home. 
It is stated that about this time Chinese engineers were employed 
on the banks of the Tigris, and Chinese astrologers and physicians 
could l>e consulted at Tabriz. 

Of the Kuropeans who visited China 
during the reign of Kublai, Marco Polo 
has left us a minute description of what 
lie .saw of the laud and its iK^oplc. This 
was the Pu Lo (>(#•»» at one time the 
vice-president of Kublai \s war council 

the State Religion of 
the Mongols - -The >tate religion of the 
Mongol- was Lamaism, or the faith of 
Tibet. After the <icath of Srong Tsiui 
(»ampo, the Han Ming Ti of TilxT, 
Buddhism in that country liegan to <!ecline. Between AJ>. 
740 and 781, a .subsequent king of Til>el sent again to India for 
priests and literature. In rcs[)oiise to his request a it timber of 
Indian priests came; and this is commonly lielicved to have been 
the beginning of Lamaisin in Tibet. B\ the time Kublai invaded 
Tibet, the prie.sts. or Lamas as they' were called, occupied a 
|x>sition in the state similar to that of the Catholic Church in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, In other words, their fiinctunis w^ere 
both tei^j^al and spiritual. The conversion of Kublai to this 
faith is said to have followed closely his expedition into Tibet. 
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When£mperor of China he appoi nted a youtiglaiiigj^^ 
thereby laying the foundation of a custom tl^t makes the head of the 
church also the head of the state, and the ruler of China at the 
same time the overlord of the country. He appointed the same 
laTha State Teacher to China, and adopted Lamaism as the staS 
religion for his people, although he himself was still Confucian 
his state ceremonies. T lie decrees of the state teachgr had the 
.same effect in the eyes of his subjects a.s if they had come direct 
from him. 

Even to-day [.^mai^in has great influence in Mongolia, the 
Lama priesthood being the most honorable calling in life. 

The Coming of the Franciscans. — It was toivar^s the close 
of the reign of Kublai (1292 j that Jean de Montcorvnn 
hearing credentials from Pope Clement \\ reached China and was 
given j>er!nission by the (Jrand Khan to build a church at Cam- 
hnlic. Tlie .success of Montcorvin among the Ciiinese was so 
great that he was later made Archhisliop of Cambulic and other 
missionaries were .sent out from home to assist him. The cause 
of Cliristianity continued to prosper in China until the end of the 
Yuan Dynasty. According to Marco Polo, Kublai had, during 
ifie earlier part of his reign, sent a letter to the Pope asking liitii to 
send l(X) missionaries to educate the Chinese. The Pope, 
however, only sent two, and these never reached C'hina. It 
would seem that after this failure to introduce Cliri.stianity into 
China, Kul>lai lixiked to I.^iinaism for an influence lliat would 
civilize a warlike people. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE DECLINE OP THE Yt^AN DYNASTY 

Introductory. — With the exception of Kiiblai, the Yiian 
Dynasty could boast of no great emperors. Tlie dynasty was 
never firmly established in China; and it very soon l>egan to 
decline. From the steppes in the north, the Mongols were called 
tipon not only to make a new home in the milder climate of the 
south, but also to govern an empire ‘‘founded on horseback.’* 
Having little civilization of their own, the\ in:*vitably adopted 
that of the conquered. Amidst luxuries and flatteries, they soon 
became enervated and effeminate: and, in addition to the vdees 
common to their race, acquired the vices of those with whom 
they had come into contact. 

In the work they were required to })erform. they were 
utterly devoid of the experience that makes success certain . Ry 
withholding positions of trust from the Chint.se. the Mongols 
kept constantly l)efore the eyes of the people the fact that they 
were l>eing governed by foreigners; while the men they employed, 
l>eing foreigners, naturally had little sympathy with the Chinese 
and WTre ever ready to abu.se their political powers in order to 
further their own interests. A case in point was that of Ahamed, 
the first finance minister under Kublai. He was a Persian by 
birth, and through his tyrannies and exactions he jK'rished at the 
hands of an assassin. In 13(H. 18,473 officials were found guilty 
of having accepted bribes; and tliat investigation, as is often the 
case in China, was perhaps not very thorough. Ten years later it 
was found necessary to enact a law providing for the branding of 
officials found gtiilty of emljezzlement. Fioni these facts we may 
form an idea as to the extent to which c rruption had crept into 
the ranks of the Mongol statesmen of tliosc days- The Mongols 
needed money very badly, and in their eagerness to secure it they 
were often blind a.s to the means their agents employed. They 
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knew that they had found a gold mine in China ; but they tried 
to work it without the aid of an engineer. Ere long it caved in 
and swallowed up every one at work in it. 

The SttOoetRorB of Kttblai. — After Kublai the history of the 
dynasty was a record of civil disorders and of usurpations of regal 
power by iniui.sters who made and unmade kings at will. The 
custom of electing the khakhan w'as no longer in vogue after the 
transfer of the capital to Peking, and yet the Mongols did not 
adopt the Chinese custom of succession. The consequence was 
that at the death of each emperor there were always rival claimants 





to the \acant throne, and, wit!i one or two exceptions, no one 
mounted it without court intrigues and bloodshed. In the space 
of -seventy-two \ears there were no less than ten emixjrors. mo.st of 
whom were mere lad.s when they carae to the throne and died 
after a few years of debauchery. Kublai died in 1294 and was 
succeeded by his grands<m, Temur Khan, or as he w-is otherwise 
ca led, tJlcheitu Khan. The reign of this monarrh (12954307^ 
was chiefly remarkable for another e.\pedition into Burmah w hich 
«»ct with a most disastrous result. This was the last of its kind 
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in the llistory of the Yiian I>ynasty. Kaisun, who ruled from ' 
1308 to 1311, appointed his brother, AyuH Palpata, his heir- 
apparent, and the latter succeeded him at his death. This ruler, 
canonized as Jen Tsung (<:: JrS), was a man of considerable culture 
and a substantial patron of Chinese literature. Among the things 
he did, he re-instated the literarj- examination of the Sungs; but 
«}| act of far greater benefit to the world of letters was Ifis 
restoration of the celebrated inscribed “ stone-drums ”(« ft), 
commonly said to be of the Chou period ( B.C. 1122-255). These 
he rescued from the decay and ruin to which they had been left 
by the last of the Kin rulers, and placed them in the gateway of 
the ‘Confucian Temple in Peking, where they now stand. The 
next sovereign, Gegen, was the first ruling descendant of Jenghis 
who met his death by the knife trf an xis.sassin. 

The Lawlessness of the Lamas. — Since I^amaism was the 
state religion of the Mongols the influence of the lamas as officers 
of the state church was very great during the time of the Yiiau 
Dynasty. One of them , who was the chief priest of Kiang Nan, 
opened the toml)s of the Sung Dynasty and after rol)bing them of 
all the valuables that had been buried in them, 'scattered the 
lx)nes to the dogs." .Another seized the wife of an imperial prince 
in the street in Peking and stabi)ed her because she refused to let 
his carriage pa.ss hers. Both of these esca|Hd punishment. No 
real estate of v.ahie was safe; its owner cither siirreuderetl it to 
the lamas on demand, or suffered it to i)c forcibly taken away 
from him. Nor was the family of a pretty girl happy, for the 
lamas of tho.se days were permitted to marry and they simply took 
wives as they plea.sed and without any ceremony whatever. Men 
made complaints to the local authorities of having their property, 
or their wives and daughters seized hy the lamas; hut the ci|lprit.s 
were abeve the law. To a.s.sault a lama wa.s a crime puni.shable 
by the chopping off of the hands ; to curse him meant the attting 
out of the tongue. 

Wliile committing crimes them.seives in broad daylight, the 
lamas also a.ssisted others to break the law. Any criminal sen- 
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tenced to death could obtain his pardon by paying , enough inoney ■ 
to a lama, and only those who were too, poor to buy t^eir lives 
were led to the execution ground. Special days wc«j"’^*et apart 
each year for worship on which prayers were offered for the khan 
apd other meinl)er.s of the reigning house. On these occa.sion.s, 
the chief, priest often recpie-sted the government to set free a nnm- 
l)er of criminals, who had l>cen condemned to die, on the groi^|td 
that nothing cotild a.ssist the prayer for the khan- more effectively 
than thi-s proof of the readine.ss on liis part to forgive. If any 
subject of the khan felt the burden of the taxation all he needed 
to do was to go and .see a lama wh<> was by law exempted from 
taxation. He might have objection to becoming a lama himself, 
but his end was servetl cjnitc as well by paying a small fee tc> this 
privileged character and having his property registered in the 
latter's name. In this way the church was coastantly growing in 
wealth at the expen.se of the state, and was also a constant drain 
on the treasury. .According to the statistics for the year 1317 
tlie cost of the maintenanc'c of a single church in Peking, exclusive 
of other items, was 439,5fK> catties of flour, 27,300 catties of honey, 
79,()(K) catties of oil, and 21,870 catties of butter and cheese. 

The Reign of Toban Temur.— Tohan Temur was the 
last of the Mongol khans that .sat on the Chinese throne in Peking. 
He was not in line of sncccssion but the emprc.ss of the preceding 
emperor made him heir by setting aside her own son. He wa.s a 
weak man, and as .soon as he secured Iheimjxrial |K>werhe bestow- 
ed it on his prime minister. The thirty-five years of his reign 
were noted for great iiattvral disturbances. I'locds, earthquakes, 
landslips, comets, the falling of meteors, the raining of “ blood ’’ — 
all crow’ded into this reign. The Chinese hi.storians, it should be 
rcmepjlK’red, were esjjecially fond of recording those events at 
that period Ik'cau.se the> thought that through them God made 
known His displeasure. While science dees not sustain these 
view's, the events had close connection with the general uprisings 
which took place in more than one part of the empire. 'When 
floods and earthquakes made cities desolate for miles, the peoide 
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found it easy to plunder and kill. The appearance of a comet or 
other unusual things often caused them to think that the day had 
come for them to break away from the foreign rule and at length 
encouraged them to take up anns against the state. When the 
emperor ordered the levy of 70,000 men to excavate a new channel 
for the Yellow River and imposed a heavy tax to meet the exi>ens6, 
he merely added fuel to the fire. I’nder various leaders the 
insurgents captured a numl)er of cities in Kiang Xan and Honan 
and most of the southern pro\’inces. While the.se combined dis- 
orders were disturbing the i>eace of the empire, Tohan Temur, 
under the guidance of two Tiljetan lamas, gave him.self up to 
se.xual enjoyments, or as the lamas called them ‘*thc .secret 
pleasures of entrancement ' ’ t W i . 

The Bise of Chu Yuan-chang — Chu Viian-chang was the 
relx:l leader that finally restored the Chine.se empire to the 
Chinese. The early life of this man, a native of Hochow, now 
Fengyangfu, .Xnhui province, was by no means happy. He 
entered the Buddhist priestho{Kl at the Huang Chueh Mon.a.slcry 
at an early age, not I)ecause of his faith but lK*cause he had no 
means of livelihood, having lost both parents and all hi*> nearest 
relatives. When Kuo Tzu-hsing a relK'i leader, took 

Hochow, Chu Yiian-chang put off his priestly rol)c and joined his 
standard. Chu did gO(xl work, winning victories over the well- 
trained Mongols with his rural recruits; and after death of the 
Generalissimo, as Kuo Tzii-h.sing was then called, he liecamc the 
chief in 1355. The next few years found him actively engaged in 
operations again.st his rival, Ch‘en Yu-liang ^CH;. in the Liang 
Hu and Kiangsi. Having subjugated the two provinces, he turned 
eastward and conquered Chekiang and Kiang.su in which another 
rebel chief, Chang Shih-ch*cng (» -t It), had intrenched himself. 
From Kiangsi one detachment entered Fukien and .ssiifing along the 
coast captured Kuangtung. Meanwhile anf»ther detachment enter- 
ed Kuangsi by way of Hunan. Durijig all this time, the Mongols 
wasted their energies and treasure by continuing a civil war 
between the heir-apparent and the prime mini.ster, and left Chu 
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Y'iian-chang in I he south to march wherever he pleased. Having 
conquered the southern provinces, Chu Y'iian-chang l^egan to 
inuke inroad.s north of tlie Yangtze, where his arms were quite as 
succe.ssful as they had !)een in the south. In 1367 Tohan 
Temur, seeing that everything in China was gone, fled from Peking 
and .sought safety on the banks of the Dolonor. He died the 
following year in Kara Korain, and China was again in the hands of 
the Chinese ! The Mongols after an interval of eighty-eight years 
were made to hand back the land to its rightful owners, leaving 
no contribution of a ix;rniaticnt character l)ehind them. It is a 
curious coincidence that while the Chinese emperor from whom 
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the Mongols took the empire was forced to l>econie a Buddhist 
priest, it was a Buddhist priest that wrested the empire from 
them. In the first case, we have the first instance where an ex- 
emperor of China became a Buddhist priest; in the second case, 
the first instance of an ex-priest’s becoming the Kmperor of China 
and the founder of a new dynasty. This new dynasty, Chu Yuan- 
chang named tlie Ming, or the Bright and he made Nanking 
his capital. 

The Paper Currency of the Mongols. — Paper currency had 
been known in China long l>tfore the Mongols came into power, 
but it was under them that its circulation became general. The 
first attempt to introduce anything in the shape of a bank note 

was made in the latter part of the 
T‘ang Dynasty, A. I). 806, when 
bills of exchange, called Flying 
Money'' OH tl), were issued in 
place of copper cash. The Sung 
Dynasty in 1023 issued what was 
called Hui Tzn {ft hut its circu- 
lation was confined to the province 
of Szechuan, where the iron cash 
was in use. The (lolden Tartars 
adopted a ])aper currency called 
Chiao Tzu l>ecaiise they 

found copper scarce. Copj)er, .silver 
and gold have always been found 
for the most part in South China. 
When the Mongols came into China 
they simply continued the system 
of their predecessors. The notes 
in circulation under them were 
of three different kinds issued 
at tliree different periods. Those 
i.ssiied during the first period were 
based upon silk;] those of the 
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■second period, ujK)!! silver ; and those of the third period, upon 
copper. Any one could have a spoilt bank note replaced by 
paying three per cent of it.s value at the mint. It ha.s Iieen 
estimated that the total output of notes during Kublai'.s reign of 
thirty-five years was equal to 5624,135, .500. All efforts of the 
govemiuent did not keep the value of its rKrtes at par. On 
the contrary they <lcpreciated to an extreme degree. The cause 
is readily seen. Trade with the West flourished and silver and 
gold, which were very much tieeded. reached China in large 
<|uantities. But instead of keeping them as the uece.ssary 
reserve, they were ignoratitly .scattcretl with a free hand. They 
were lavishly distributed in gifts to meinl)ers of the imperial 
family, to successful soldiers, and to civil efficers for great 
services. On one occasion in the year 1334, after a victory, 
a gjiardsiuan received 4(K) taels of gold and 900 taels of 
silver. His followers each received 200 taels of gold and 700 
taels of silver. Ninety-six men received in gold 2,400 taels, in 
silver 5,600 taels; in addition to 91 gold waist 1»auds and 1,300 
pieces of silk, i'he jwinces engaged e.ich received 100 taels of 
gold, 5(K) taels of silver, one gohl sash, and eighteen pieces of gold 
enibroider\ . I'his system continued for nt*arly a century. No 
coj)per cash were minted by the Mongols. Towards the close of 
the dynasty the notes had practically lost all their value and this 
financial blunder on the part of the Mongols was in no small 
measure responsible for their e.xpulsion from China. 

Some Court Ceremonies of the Mongols.— It seems to have 
been the .Mongul custoin after an election for four of the princes of 
the blood to raise the new khakhan aloft on a piece c)f white fell and 
for two others to supjxjrt him while a third offered him the cup. 
Meanwhile prayers were offered by the lama and carts full of pieces 
of gold anti rich tissues were brought out and distributed. So many 
pearls were brought out on the ground that it resembled the sky\ 
The feast lasted a week during each day of whicli 40 oxen and 

4.000 sheej) were consumed. Lil)ation.s of milk from 700 cows and 

7 .000 ew es were .sprinkletl on the ground. 
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“When ihe khaklian sat on the throne, the queen was on his 
left hand, and a step lower, two others of his uonien, while at the 
bottom of the steps, the other ladies of his family. All those who 
were married wore uixm their heads the foot of a man, as if were, a 
cubic and a half in len^nh, and at the toj) of the foot there were 
certain cranes’ feathers, the whole foot hein^ >et with j;(reat pearls, 
so that if there were in the whole world any line and lart^e j>earls 
they were to he found in the decoratiim of those ladies." 

The Age of Novels and Dramas.- -If the M(»n»;<)l l)yna>iy 
contributed little t)f value in the realm of literature. ;t will l>e 
reinemhered in e(»nnecl ion with the two impiaianl departures in the 
literary history of the nation — the drair.a and the no\tl. W'e are 
unable to say {X)sitively when these arose: but we know that it was 
within the century covered Iw the Mon«r()l rule that ihe\ eanic into 
exi.^tence. 

It would appear that the actor’s an wa^ kiK wn ammv^; the 
Tartars at a somewhat earlier date. In lool. Kinie 'rao-fu 
(IL IS Iff), a descendant of Confucius. wa‘' <ent as an< tuo\ to the 
Khitans by whom he was recened wiili a theatrical euiertainnicnt. 
In one of the jneces played C‘<»nfucuis wa> introduced as a l«o\- 
ccmiedy man. This so dis^^intetl him that !u a up and witlulrew 
and the Khitans were force<l to apolo;-i/e. h i> probable that the 
drama was introduced trom 1 artar ^ource> dunuL: die ihirteetub 
century. l*.ven to-day the lartar^ are i''j>eciall\ tond ot tins moile 
of entertainment, and the f>cst tr(aipes nt acuas arc 1 k' touijtl tn 
Pekinj^. I he iKA'cl al>o probably came trom Tartar sources. Its 
demand was jx>ssibly created by the story-lcllers ni Central Asia wlio 
came to China in the wake of the Montjol conquest. Perhajx. the 
drama and the novel were born at the vame time. 

Of the plays of the Mon<,^ol Jjyna>t\, the Ilsi-hsianij-chi (|K H 
ffi), or the Story of the Western Pavilion, a storv of lo\c ancl 
intrigue is by general consent given the first f)Iace. It hy Wang 
Shih-fu (5, K of whom little is known except that he fkuirishecl 
in the thirteenth century and wrote thirteen pieces, all of which were 
included in the collection mentioned* 
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As to the novel, the best production of the period was the 
Shui Hu-chuan said to have l>ecn written by Shih Nai- 

an (!!««). This story is based upon the doings of an historical 
band of brigands who actually terrorized a couple of provinces 
iimler the Sung Dynasty. The lK»ok is admired for the insight 
given inte* Chinese- manners and custtans. Although approaching 
the colloquial in style, it maintains a literary dignity and beauty 
unparalleled among novels. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THB KIHa DTVASTT 

Th® Beign of Hung Wu. — Chu Yiian-chang, the founder 
of the Ming Dynasty, was cantmized as T‘ai Tsu (*■.); I)ut is 
Iwtter known I)y the name of Hung Wu under which he 

reigned. We must not suppose that his sway extended over the 
whole of China, when he ascended the throne at Nanking. On 
tlie contrary, the we.steni provinces, notaidy Szechuan and Yiinnan, 
■Still held out against him. while the Mongols l)cyond the Great 
Wall continued to menace China. 

Tohan Temur ife M *) was .suc- 
ceeded in the khakhanate by his 
.son, Biliktu Khan, who in turn 
wa.s succeeded by I'.ssakhul Khan 
in 1379. Under these new khans 
sporadic attempts were made 1). 
the Mongols to regain their lost 
empire. The renewal of conflict, 
however, only resulted in a still 
greater triumph for the first 
emperor of the Mings. The war 
was soon carried into Mongolia. 

Even on their own ground the 
disheartened Mongols were not al»le to resist the attacks of the 
Chinese. After a .series of battles. thc> were driven back to their 
original home along the course of the Kerulun, abandoning the 
whole tif Manchuria and that part of Mongolia .south of the desert 
totheChine.se. The battle of 1388 fought in the neighlwrhood 
of Lake Buyur was a deci.sive one ; and besides the .slain, 2,994 
officers and 77,(M)0 soldiers were .said to have been taken prisoner.s 
by the Chinese. The glory of the Mongolian campaign belonged 
to Hsu Ta il) and Feng Sheng (« »). two of the ablest generals 
Htuig Wu had. 
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As regards Szechtian and Vunnaiit the fonXter was conqueniit 
ill 1371, and the latter several years later. Towards Hm dose 
the reign of Hting Wu the King <rf Cotea accepted the SQseerainty 
of the Chinese emperor and Biirmah was forced to pay tribute. 
In two years (1391-93) the population rose from fifty-.six million 
lo sixty million. 

Meanwhile Hung Wu had sliown his state.smanship by 
establishing a civil government for the empire on the model of the 
T‘ang Dyna.sty. He patronized literature and encouraged educa- 
tion. Schools were e.stablished and the administration of justice 
was improved. 

The Chinese Essay. — In .spite of the many good things that 
may hi- said lo the credit of Hung Wu, he will ever lie reniemliered 
in connection with a form of evil which has eaten into the very 
heart of the nation. Tiiis was the system of triennial exaraina- 
lioas, or rather the form of Chinese comiiosition, called the 
“ Kssav or the “ Kight I.egs (A »).” which, for the first 

time in the histciry of Chinese literature, was made the basis of 
all literary contests. It was so-nametl, lH.*cau.se after the introduc- 
tion of the theme the writer was required to treat it in four 
jiaragraphs. each consisting of two meniliers. made up of an equal 
number tif .sentences and words. The theme w-as alw’ays chosen 
from either the I-om HrK)ks (W ^ Hi. or the Five Classics (i if}. 
Tile writer could not express any opinion of his own, or any 
views at variance with those expressed hy Chu H.si (Sc X) and his 
.school. .Ml he was required to do w'as to pul the few words of 
Confucius, or whoin.s(K.‘ver it might lie. into an essay in conformity 
with the prescribed rules. Degrees, which were lo serve as 
pa.ssjMirts to govermnent po.sitions, were awarded the l»cst writers. 
To say that the training afforded hy the time required to make a 
man efficient in the art (>f such writing, would at the same time 
qualify him to hold the various offices under the government, was 
absurd. But ab.surd as the whole .system was, it was handetl down 
to recent times from the third year of tht reign of.Hnng Wu, and 
was not abolished nntil a few years ag^ No system .,w»s moffr 
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perfect or effective in retarding the 
intellectual and literary development 
of a nation. With her " Eight Legs,” 
China long ago reached the lowest 
jx)int on her down-hill journey. It is 
largely on account of the long lease of 
life that was granted to this rotten 
system that the teachings of the Sung 
philo.sophers have heeii so long 
venerated. • 

The Political Divisions of the 
Empire. — The China of tlie Ming 
Dynasty was divided into thirteen 
provinces, vi/.., Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi, Honan, Chekiang, Kiangsi, 
Hukuang. Szechuan, iMikien, Ruang- 
tung, Kuangsi, Yunnan, and Rnei- 
chow ; the present province Childi 
l)eing k!io\vn as the north inetropolitan 
province while the pr<»\ ince> <;f Kiang- 
Mi and Anhui, the south metrojK»lilau 
province. Willi the exception of 
Hukuang, which is now divided into 
two pro\ inces, the nanu-^ of the other 
provinces remain unchanged to the 
present day. In faa the Chinese 
character meaning ” province,' owes its significance to the 
Ming.s. Besides the provinces, there wck’ nine frontier cities iJi 
a) where strong garrisons were maintained. 1‘hese were Liaotung 
{*3|[), Chi Chou (II H.suaii ITi T‘ai T‘ung (ieWL 

Yuling {m») Ning Rsia *>, Kan-su (IT *j, T‘ai Yuan f* Jt), 
and K‘u Yiian (isi jgj. The Treasurer '4a was the highest 

authority in a province ; the officc.s of governor (jg fli} and viceroy 
(• 9) were not created until the dyna.sty drew toward.s its close ; 
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and these existed only at places near the northern frontier, or 
where there were military operations. 

The Ming empire stretched from the China Sea to the famous 
Pass of Chia yii Kuan (BKH), and from Yiin Chung (S •!») to 
Ch'iung Ai During the reign of Yung \x (ijt*), the 

third sovereign of this line ( H03 -24 ), Annam was added as the 
fourteenth province, hut was ahandoned after his death. 

The Eebellion of Prince Yen.— .At the death of Hung \Vu 
( 139K) the throne was left to his grandson, Hui Ti tJK*), to the 
disappointment of his surviving son> AH f>f them held fiefs in 
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diffrrt iu parts of the empire under the old feudal system which 
had lieen rc-esta!>lishcil by the first emjK*ror of the Minjjs. The 
Prince of Yen, afterwards ClPen^ Tsu, the fourth sou, was by 
far the ablest genera! and }K>ssessed the greatest ariiiv- Ixitb in 
munbers and strength. To complicate the situation further, the 
young emj^eror set himself to work to deprive his uncles of 
their domains. He succeeded in putting several of them to death ; 
Init, before he could lay his hand on the Prince of Yen, the latter 
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tiTifurled the standard of revolt. The valor of the Yen soldiers 
lK>re down everything before them. Having overrun Shantung 
and the valley of the Huai, they captured Yangchow (19^), The 
coinniander of the fleet at Kua Chow (fllWs whose business was 
to prevent the relxds frcni crossing the Yangtze, surrendered. 
His example wa^ followed by the coiuiuandant of the city of 
Chinkiang (iiil . Nanking was the next city !)esieged. Hui Ti 
acted braxely, l>i:t was not supported bv hi^ generals, one of 
whom opened the gates to Prince Yen. r]H)U entering the city, 
the Prince found the iuiperial palaces in flames. A search was 
made for the emperor but ut) one seemed to know his whereabouts. 
According to one acxamnl, the emperor, having set fire to his 
palaces, shaved his head and. in the guise t»f a Ihuldhist priest, 
made good his escape an<l sj)ent the remainder of his nnhappx 
days in the western provinces. \’erses said to have been com- 
jx>sed by him during liis period of exile are still t xtaiU. At 
any rate, he resigned his throne to his uncle without furtlier 
struggle. 

The accession «*i' Ch’eng 'i'su \va^ marked \silli fearful aln»cities. 
For days the wholesale slaughter of irinisttr^ weui *»n; ancl these 
men were butchered for no other crime than that of Inning lieeu 
faithful to his unfortunate nephew if. nulecd. it may be xieweti in 
the light of a crime, ^'he fanulies <>f ‘^t ^cra! of them jH.Ti>hed alsir 
But at length, tired of the place which was tlie scene of his crimes* 
Ch'eng Tsu iiKoerl liis cap.lal m 1421 u» Peking, w fiich. from that 
lime forth, has continued to be tlie capital of C'hina. 

The Last of the Jenghis Khanates.— In one of the previous 
chapters we have seen how after the death ^ f Jenghis Khan, his 
vast empire in the West vva< parcelled out his relatives, and 

how they secured their independence. These conlinned to wage 
wars again.st one another till they were united again under 'rciiuir 
the Lame, a descendant of Jenghis Khan. W ith his wild Mongol 
hordes, he traversed almost every land into whicli the arms of his 
predecessors had carried destruction. After his successful caini>atgli 
in India, he was on the pr>int of invwhng Chinai when death over*^ 
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ttjok him in 1405 at the city of Otra. This was the third year of the 
reign of Ch'aig Tsu. 

The Annexation of Annam. — In spite of the manner in which 
t'li'cng Tsn seized the throne, he was a worthy successor of his 
great father, in tlic twenty-two years that made up his reign, 
we see Annam anncxeil and the trilwrs of .Mongolia suhdued. 

W hile the civil war aliove mentioned was going on in China, 

the throne in .\nnam was seized hy a usurjKr, named Li Chi-li 

(in He made representations to the Chinese emiieror, his 

overlord, that the <il<l reigning house was extinct. The whole 

truth, however, came to light when, shortly afterwards, the rightful 
heir made his apiK-arance In fore ■the Chinese court and reque.stcd 
aid to regain his throne. I'nder a Chinese e.scort the youthful 
Annamese jirince -et out on his journey home, hut only to l)e 
murdered hv the agents of Li Chi-li. Thi.s so enraged Ch'eng Tsu 
that he (1406 1 despatched two armies to invade .\nnam, one by 
wav of Kttangsi and the other by way of Vimnan. On the Red 
River, the Aimattiese were completely routed. Their capital was 
taken, the usurjier was tna<le [irisoner. and their country (in 1407) 
iHrcaine a Chinese province, divide<l into fifteen prefectures, forty- 
one departments, and two hundred and eighty districts. The Chine.se 
rule in .Annam, however, was not a success; anil in 1428 its 
government was restored to the natives ujHm their agreeing to {laj a 
yearly trihute. 

.Meanwhile a large licet of sixty-two vessels .sailed (1405) 
from Soochow into the South China Sea. along the old route of 
the Mongols, for the ostensible ptirjjosc of finding out the wherc- 
aliouts of Hui Ti, The exjK.*<litioft failed in this; but it succeeded 
in e.xacling tribute from the L«K)ch«ios, Camliel, Bengal. Burmah. 
Malacat, Borneo, Sumatra anti Java. The iirinci[>al feature of 
interest was that this cxiietlition was commandetl by Cheng 
Ho, a eunuch. He ntadc several trips after this, the outcome of 
which was that for a century or so Chinese trade flourished in the 
South China Sea to tlie exclusion of othtif nations. 
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Chinese Invasions of Mongolia — Gun Tetnur, the seventh 
khan after Tohan Tcnnir, wa'^ iminltTcd hy one Kulichi, who in 
turn met liis death at the hands of Ooktai, a tiescendant of one j»f 
the brothers of Jeiifi/ns K'hati. The .Mon^'ol nation \\as then 
broken iij) into many iribe>. the real jsover Ininji^ the Oirats. \\ lien 
Oroktai killed Kulichi. he invitetl a younger brother t)f (lun Temur 
troin Samarkand to take the throne. This was lUna,shili. Having 
heard of the change tluit ha<1 taken place in Mongolia, Ch'eng Tsu 
sent an amba.ssador to Huyashili demanding submission. Instead of 
complying with this demand, lUiyashili caused his representative to 
be put U) death, an e\ent which led to the renewal of the war 
between the ^Mongols and the Chinese. 

In 1409, Ch'iu h'u (fit <8), a Ming general, invaded Mongoliti 
but was defeated. ni> defetil i>y no mean'' discouraged Ch'eng Tsu. 
On the C(»ntrar\ , he took the held himself, in the following year, 
at the head <,'f 50(),00() men and dispersed the Mongols on the hanks 
of the Onon. thus forcing Muyashili ti> lice to the ci>url of Mahmud, 
the khan of the Oirats. Here the fugitive having been harimrously 
put to death. Mahmud iipiHiiined his own sun, Dellteck. to the 
Tatar throne". Jhis appoinlnit'nt ohe'udt'd t hoki.i', who, joining 
the banner of Ch eng Tsu, led tin \ictor; ao Chinese int.i the land of 
the Oirats. The latter made iio better re-istaiua ihan the 'I'atars. 
who fought under lluyashili. Driven '>n: of his liome to seek 
safely the banks ot the T*>la, .Mahmud could fio nothing but 
.submit (1414). This completed the subjugation r,f .Mongolia. The 
last e.xjieditiun <,i this kiml was that of 14_>2 when Ch'eng Tsu was 
called ujKin to put down the rcbeliiitu headed b\ < frokttii. On the 
approach of the Chinese arm\. ( Iroklai lied but Ch'eng Tsu did not 
return until he had overrun the country of die riianghai. The 
followers of Oroktai were the anccstois .,f the Khor Chiu of the 
present day. 

Inroads of the Mongols.— .\f ter Cli'eng TsuV <ieaih 1 1424 ), 
his siicces.sor.s were never able to maintain ilieir auth.^nty in Mongo- 
lia. loghan, the suceesscjr of Maiimud, taking adtanlage of the 
Slate of confu-sion prevailing in Mongolia and the \veaknc«i 
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of China, crcatcif quite an empire fur hiimclf. On his death (1443) 
liis throne fell to Essen, his son. who was no degenerate successor. 
Having csicndcd his sway to llanii in the west and iJianghai in 
the cast, he was ready tc measure .strength with the EinjHrror of 
China, liitherlo his overlon!. Tlie cin|XTor at this time was Ying 
Tsiing JJt), a mere pujijKt in the hamls of a jxiwerful eunuch, 
iianieil Wang Clien CT. IK). Because of the ill-treatment accorded 
to the trihute-lK-aring envoys from Essen, the Mongols Ijcgan to 
make inroads into China. In the lieginning of 1449. the fourteenth 
year of ^ ing T>ung s reign, they were lx*fore the city of Ta Tung. 
All armv of lialf a million men was raised and tlespatched under 
Wang Clu-ii lo the rescue of tlie city. Against the wishes of his 
council, ing Tsung was induced to accompany the cxjK'dition. On 
arriving at N ang H.i, it was iliscovered that the army was in no 
condition to light : and at the entreaties of the generals, a retreat 
was at once ordired. But at Tu Mn <± *i. the imi)erial army 
was attacked l>y the Mongols; an«l, In'ing taken hy surprise, the 
Chinc'e were easily routed with great slaughter. Waiig Chen was 
among the slain anri ^ ing Tsung was mailc prisoner. .\ large 
ransom was sent to the Mongol cam]* hy the Dowager Empress; 
hut. tinding E'^-en uuwdling to give up the ixrsoii of the em|K'ror. 
the Chinese maile the rtgent. Viiig Tsung s hrother. I’rincc of Chen 
and afttruard^ Ching Ti. cmiK'ror. When Essen ai»|X'arcd with the 
n.yal pri-..iner Ixd'ore the city of Peking, he fouml the Chinese had 
completed its defenses. .\t the approach of the forces gathered 
ironi all parts of the empire, he found it cxiK’dient to retire. 

Vii Ch'ieii a man of no mean ability, wa.s now raisetl to 

the iH.sition of the President of ihc Board of War. I'ndcr the new 
management, a turn in the tide was noliceahlc. Several fresh 
attempts were made hy E.sscn to ca|>turc Ta Tung and Suan Fu. 
hut without success. l*'nding that no lx:nclit could l»c gaincil by 
holding the jicrson of an ex-emperor, Es.sen «lesirctl jicace and 
oiTered to retttni Ving Tsung to China. The Chinese preferred to 
leave him in the hand.s of the .Mongol.s, for they had fotind a liettcr 
emjKror in Ching Ti (It#). At length the counsel of Vii C!«*icn 
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' ikrvailetl, and envoys were despatched to welcome the ex-einpcror 
home. But as Ching Ti was unw illing to abdicate the throne, Ying 
Tsimg was forced to retire. Through a ivnp ti t fal, w hich lopk place 
ill 1457 when Ching Ti was seriously HI. Ying Tsung regained his 
throne. Ching Ti died almost immedialcly thereafter, leaving his 
.stir\ iving brother to rule tor another tight years. That Ying Tsung 
was not a bit wiser from his unhappy exi>criencc, is manitest from 
the fact that no sooner had he regained his aulhorit> than he put 
to death Vii Ch'ien. the ii'.an who had savetl China, and hea|>etl 
[H>sthiunc‘us honors on \\ ang Chen, the cau.se of his own captivity. 
It was the murder of Kssen by Ala that at length secured a 
temporary jieace to the Chinese frontier. 
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The Period of Bronze and Lacquer Work.— The reign of 
the emiKcor Hstian Te (S «) (1426-351 is famous for the bronze 
work that was then done in China. The incense burners, commonly 
called Hstian Lu (Hstian Iwing the first name of the reign, and Lu, 
an incense burner) arc .still highly valued at the present day. No 
similar work of subsequent dates can compare favorably with them. 
The story goes that a great fine in the palace provided an inimitable 
blend of metals for the handicraft of the^icriod. 
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At i^botit Ufe tame ttme^ mtich yrogrcat 
ms alto' made in lac<|iier work. Accordti^i: 
to ancient authorities, this art originated in the 
days of the great Shun, although no reliable 
records exist as to the kinds of work done in 
that remote perio<l. In fact, we cannot trace 
any of the iiranches of lactjuer work now 
carried on in China further back than the Song 
D}-nasty. It was under the Mings that lacquer 
ware made in China began to compare 
favorably with that of Japanese make. The 
Japanese, undoubtedly, owed the art of making 
lacquer to China; but they had improved the 
Chinese inethwl to such an extent since the 
da}'s of titc introduction of Chinese arts and 
literature into Japan in the third century, that 
during the reign of Hshan Tc a mission was 
sent to Japan to study the intlustry. Thus we 
find that even in the fifteenth century China 
was obliged to learn something from her apt 
student. Vang Ilsiian ^), who flouri.she<l 
during the jieriod of V'ing Tsung's restoratkm 
( 1457-64 ). wa-i an expert in this art, hence bis 
nickname “Japanese I..acquer'’ (li fliil). 

The following (Ixeinga rough translation) 
is taken from a learned Chinese work lieafing 


i.acquer prnci ujion tliis point, publi.«hed in 1595 : — 


“ In our own Ming Dyna.sty. the car\'cd lacijner made in the 
reign of Yung l..e (1403-24) am! that of HsCian Te, not only 
e.xcelled in the cinnabar colouring and in the fini.shetl technique 
of the Ixxly, but also iir the literary style of the inscriptions ^Ihat 
were etched under the pieces. The inscription of Yung Le wii 
etched with a needle and filled in with l^ck lac; that of Hsfian 
Te engraved with a knife and filled in with gold. The laceitier 
ware of thin hotly fiecketl with powdeif gold, the lacquer woilc, 
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incnisted with niotlier-of-pcarl, and the lacquer inlaid with the 
plaques of beaten gold and silver, these three kinds arc especially 
" admired, even bv the Japanese. 



Lacqwtt fatitiliiiic 


The chief cenire of inanufacturc under the Sungs nas the city 
of Chia Using Fu (S HKif), ahoul halt wa\ between Hangchow 
and Soocliow ; during the Ming l)\ na't\ it 'bitted to lo»ocho\\ and 
Canton. 

Baddhism Under The Mings — Hung \\u. king an ex- 
Buddhist priest, naturally inclinecl more favorabl) to that faith 
than any other. To each of his 23 S(’ns on the da> of his receiving 
a feudal apjKiinfment, he as.signcd a ir.onk as his guardian. The 
, iinincdiate .succcssur.s of the founder were alsi> pro- Buddhist. In the 
e^ly [jart of the reign of ^ ung I^e a Hindu monk of high degree, 
^ panted Pandiia, came to Peking and wa.s given an audience by the 
> bnperor. to whom he i>resentctl golden images of the five Buddhas 
and a mode! in stone of the temple erected over the 8 |k> 1 where 
Sakyatnunt attained his Buddhahood, or the Diamond Throne, as it 
is commonly called. The einiKTor not only' a{>pointcd Pandita state 
hitararch, but also promised to Imild hint a reproduction in stone 
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of the model he had brought to him. 1'his new temple, Wu T‘a Ssii 
(£j|#) (Five Towered Temple), was not finished and dedicated 
until the year 1473, the 9th year of the reign of Ch‘6ng Huas 
According to the inscriptions on the marble stele set up by the 
side of it, the struciure in question is an exact reproduction of 
the celebrated shrine in India, in dimensions as well as in every 
iletail. This temple, which is situated some two miles west of 
Peking, the Ming Tomb at Nanking — the tomb of Hung VVu, — and- 
tht Thirteen Mausoleums at Peking, s|)eak well for the architectural 
skill of the Chinese of that i»criod. 

In this connection, mention should be made of an important 
event in the history of Lamaisin which look place at this time. A 
great reformer had appeared in Tilict in the (icrson of Tsong Khalia 
(‘iJcitC.)' Among the refvirms he intniduced. he insistctl on the 
observance by the lamas of the rule of celiliacy. As he and his 
followers wore yellowish garments, they were called "Orange Hoods” 
(» Ik) to distinguish them from the "Red Hoods” (itd), the 
followers of the ohler sect .^w ho all wore rc<l garments. Tsong 
Khaba dietl in the scvtnleclh vear of Yung Ix* 

(1419). but hir> system has gratlually displace<l 
the older sect, iloth the Dalai Lama and the 
Pancheon Lama are the represcutatives of the 
new sect. Their succession is l»ased ujkhi the 
tlieory of incarnation. 

On the death of either <if them, it is the 
duty of the .surviving one to ascenain in wlmse 
ixuly the deceased has been pleased to incarnate himself. To this 
end the names of all male children lK>ni after hi.s demise are laid 
before his survivor, who chtxiscs three of them and puts diem 
into a golden casket provided for that purjKwe. After a week of 
prayer, the lots are <lra\\n out in the |»re!iencc of the surviving great 
I^ma and all the dignitaries of the church for that purjKfte 
assembled, and also in the presence of tlic ret»resentative of the 
Chinese emperor. The child whose natne is first drawn becomes 
the rightful successor. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THB mKO STNABTT (CoHlintiet/f 

Introductory ."—We have now to follow the declining fortunes 
of the “ Brilliant Dynasty. The pericxi that is embraced in this 
chapter runs from 1456 to 1627. a space of a little more than a 
century and a half, which is covere<l by the reigns of nine rulers. 
Most of then» were men of immoral life, and in no way fit to occupy 
the throne. Under them, eunuch.s Ijecame an im]Hirtant factor in 
politics. Xever befctre had they secured more complete control of 
the government, or committeil more atrociotis crimes, or ac<]tiiretl 
such a long lease of |K)wcr. While the government was called uiK)n 
to put down civil disorders, in most cases, the direct outcome of the 
work of cunuch.s, the country was further imjxjverishcd l>y foreign 
wars. With an empty treason,’ and with loyalty at a low ebb, it is 
no wonder that bands of himgrv- jieople, as we shall sec in the 
following chapter, succeedetl in t>verthrowing the government and 
paved the way for the Manchus. 

Early History of the Euunohs.— In thi^ connectifm, it will 
be necessary to trace the early history of the cuimch.s under the 
Mings. Hung Wu, the founder of the dynast) , was certainly no 
friend to eunuch.s. when he issueti a «iecree t<< the effect that no 
eunuch should under any circumstance lx- [xrmitteil tvi metidlc in 
state affairs under pain of summarv decapitation. Thi.s tlecrce he 
caused to be engraved on the iron dotir of hio palace, but it was not 
long before il was completely ignorcil. During the struggle for the 
throne which took place after his death, many euiuich.s managed to 
escape from Nanking with important information for the then 
Prince of Yen, who was coming down uixm the capital. Out of 
gratitude, he appointed them to high official iK^sitioms when he seized 
the throne, thus establi.sbing a iwcccdent which was destined to have 
a nwst di.sastrous effect upon his house. Of the part played by 
Wang CbCT under Ying Tsiaig, mention has already been made. 
During the eight years of Ying Tsung's second reign, he was «»»« 
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j^eldy under the sway of another eunuch. This was Ts‘ao Chi- 
hsiang (W # 0) who played an important j>art in the coup d'etat 
that resulted in the restoration of the throne to Ying Tsung. Hsien 
Tsuiig (•*), Ying Tsung’s son (1465-87), during the latter part 
of his reign liecainc a mere tool of his favorite concubine Wang 
Kuci-fei (H ft tt) and the ambitious eunuch, Wang Chih (BE ft). In 
1499, or the tw'elfth year of the reign of Hsiao Tsung (ftft) (1488- 
1505), a chief eunuch was onlered to commit suicide. ()n bis death 
a paper wa.s found wliich gave the lumes of the men who had . 
presented him with ‘’yellow ami white grain” together with the 
atjiotmt prcsentetl by each of them. The emperor was suq)rised to 
rind the »iuantity of grain that had passed into the hands of his 
eunuch. To his further anuzement, he was informed that the 
"yellow and white grain” were not grain at all, but gold ami silver 
res|>ectivcly. .\s so many men were implicated, many of them 
l)eing men of high official standing, it was considered best to go no 
further into the matter. 

The Reign of Wu Tsung (A.D. 1508-1621). — The first 
jKiriod when the [Mjwer of the eunuchs rcachetl its highest jjoint was 
in the reign of Wti Tsung (ft or Chdig Tc (ff. ft), as he was 
licttcr known by the name of his reign than his (losthumous title. 
Of the Ming rulers he is the most interesting figure. Being 
linguistic, he couUl reatl Sanskrit. Mongolian, and -\rabian, ami 
gave himself a name in each language, Iwsides conferring upon 
himself a long title a,s the Living Buddha. He was active and 
refused to submit to the fate of Chinese emperors in .so far a.s hi.s 
impri.sonment in the palace wa.s concemctl. .Many liiitcs he travelletl 
through jiarts of his eni|)ire in disguise. If a Chinc.se emijeror was 
the G)mniander-in-Chief of the army in theory, he was one in 
practice. He made himseif Field-Marshal tft ft It ft). In this 
cairacity, he led many expeditions against the Mongols and the 
rcl>el.s. Once after a slight victory' over the - Mongols, he decrcetj 
that the Field Marshal should be raisetl to a Duke. He was said to 
l>e one of the strongest and most domitieering men of hi.*; day. 
Nothing pleased him so nmeh as to appeal in his military uniform. 
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Under the guidance ot upright men, he would doubtless have tnade 
an ideal ruler; but unfortunately he fell under the sway of eunuchs 
and their unworthy creatures. The princii>al object of his travels 
was his own pleasure, for he was iminoral in his private life. While 
fishing in a small Ijoat in the |K)n<l which forinetl a itart of his 
eunuch's private ground in Kiang Xan, be fell into the water and 
contracted a disease which finally proved fatal. He <lie<l childlc,s,s 
in 1521, in the "Leopard R(Kiin'* (as his pka.surc palace was then 
called), which was the scene of all form> of vice. 

Liu Chin.— I ju Chin (ft ^I), the eunneh. \\h(» nisc* lo l>e the 
virtual head of the gt)veninient under W'u Tviuiji;^ ncecls >|Krcial 
mention. lie had l)een a favorite of the em[>cror even iK'fore his 
accession. He and seven of !iis colleagues were m> much drcadeil 
that they were known as the “ Kigln 1‘igers (A *)." To get rid of 
the Tigers was the object of the ministers, when \\ u Tsung 
came to the throne; hut their im[)eachment^ instead of landing them 
in prison, resulted in raising Liu Chin to the higliest js^sition, that 
is the SsQ Li C^hien (^UIK), or eunuch in charge of >lale ceremonies. 

I his office was one |K*cuhar to the Mings. The duty of its 
incuml>ent. hn he was often called u[>4.n to frame *iecrees issued in 
the name of the emjieror, was no le» itnj)4>rtani than that of a 
GrantI Councillor i)t later tiays. In lln> c*»nneciion. mention should 
l>e made of the fact that the eunuchs of the Mmg 1)\ nasty were 
mo.stly well educated men, a >jHrcial sclnwjl having l>een founded for 
them in the fKiIace hy one of the early emiH^rors. In hi> new office, 
Liu Chin continue<i to |irey u|>on the pco[)Ie. and to |iersccute tntn 
who had the welfare of their nation at heart. He and his 
colleagues judged and condemned without the least seinblatice 
right, and many innocent men were put to crnel ami ignotntnous 
deaths. All state dfKimieiil.s were submitted lo bun first; and* 
without reference lo the emiicror, he (leci«le<l e\er) ijuestioii that 
came up for ilecision. It w as only through one of the Seven Kuiuichs 
that his true character was made known to Wii Tsung when 
sentence of death %vas issued against him* In |Kiint of power aiwi 
wickedness, he was stirpassetl hy no one txetpi Wei Chung-hsien, the 
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eunuch who lived in the reign uC H$i Tsuiig and of whc«« w« dtaU 
learn more in the proper place, 

Beign of Shih Tanng ( A.D. 1582*1566),— On the death of 

\Vu Tsung, the Chinese throne was left to Shih Tsung (# St), a 
grandson of Hsien Tsung (K S«), This was the first Ming emperor 
who was a dcvotetl Taoist and who therefore looked with aversion 
u|)on Buddhism, the faith of his fathers. By his order, many 
of the Buddhist temples in Peking were pulled down and the gold and 
sil\er images in them meltc<l in order to realize money to erect a fine 
l>alace for his mother. His father Ijeing dead, the question at once 
rose as to what title, the son on hi' accession, should confer on 
him. In other countries such a question is liardly one of national 
interest ; hut in China, the laml of Confucianism, it proved 
of the greatest concern to the court and to the jjet>ple at large. 
Shih Tsung wished to <lo lumor to the memory of his father with 
imperial titles, hut the majority •>! his ministers objected. They 
held that as the cmiieror came to the throne rather as an adoi>ted 
son to Hsiao Tsung (♦«(), than as a son of the Prince of Hsing 
Hsien (Hit;, he really sUkmI to the latter, his own father, in the 
rclationslhp of a nephew u* an uncle, hence the proposal of the 
imiieror was n<tt in accord with the Coni’ucian laws. For years the 
court was cngros.sc(l in this que.stiun to the negligence of others of 
far greater imix>rtance. W hen the emperor triumphcxl a great nuni- 
l>er of men prominent in otHcial and literary circles were dismissed. 
I’ndcr the Ming Dynasty c\cr> scholar was allowed the privilege of 
addressing the throne ihn-ci, anil those who were able to quote 
classical authority in sup|iort of the contention of the emperor rose 
rapidly in ixjwcr. 

Further Inroads of the llongole. — The reign of this 
moimrch was not a {leaceful one. owing to the fact that die 
Mongols raided the frontier in the north while the Jaiianese pirates 
harassed the coast in the south. 

About 1470 Mongolia was again consolidated under a 
chief by the name of Dayan Kluii: (ii II ff ) . After him 
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Mongolia . was }>arcelled out among his sons and grandsons, his 
yoiuigcst son receiving the territory north of the Desert, his second 
son that part south of it, one of his grandsons the Ordos (WIS) 
country, while another. Yela (ft#), the Ying Shan (m lU) territory. 
Thus we find the Iieginnings of the Kalkas (•# IHf), Chihar (It S), 
Ordos (nill^ ft), and Tutnud (i K U) triljes. These Mongols 
kept up an incessant raiding on the frontier of China. In 1542 
they began to assemble in more formidable numlters utuler the 
Ijanner of Yeta, who led them up to Tatung in Shansi. After 
having made many prisoners and laden themselves with plunder they 
relumed to their own country in safety. From year to year the 
raids were re{)eated with more or le.ss success. The \'iceroy of 
Shensi. Tseng Hsicn (#11), wished to take the olYensive; Init his 
plan was opposed by Yen Sung (ft ft), who had risen to W the real 
jjower under Shih Tsung, the emiKTor. who had l)ecome too bus> 
with his religious matters (If ft) to attend to anything else. In 
1548, Tseng Hsien fell a victim to court intrigue aiui was Iteheaded 
without mercy. Two years later, Yeta again apjHiarctl at the heatl 
of an immense horde and penetrated a^ far as Tung Chow tftIH}, 
where the graves (ji the relatives of the emperor were ticsecrated. 
For eight days the Mongol.> plundered the surrounding country to 
their hearts' content and returned home in perfect security. The 
horse fairs (ft i6) which China subse<)uentl\ permitted to l»e field at 
Hsiian Fu (ft)lf) and Tatung (ASJ/ diti not stop ihc.se iH.*rimlic 
incursions. Yela continued to terrify the Chimse down to the 
clo-^e of the reign of -Mu Tsung (ti 3jt> (1567-73); but his 
conversion to Lamaism, the direct result of his successful cam]>atgns 
in Tiljet and Kokonor (# ft), at length saved China. In 1571 a 
treaty of peace was concludcfl lietwecn Yeta and Mu Tsung, when the 
former was made a Chine.se jirince and acknow letlged as the head of 
all the Mongol Trilies. Yeta soon died but the jieace lasted as long 
as his widow, whose Chinese name was San Niang Tzu (Eft^F), 
lived. According to Chinese annals, this vcoman married succes- 
sively several of 'i'eta’s successors and was the real ruler of 
Mctfigolia. « 
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The Japeneie Piratical Expeditiona. — ^Since tiie days of 
Kublai Khan, there had been very little intercourse between China 
anti Jaijan. Trade had liecn confined to a certain class of sea- 
faring people in both countries, who in course of time became more 
pirates than traders. The Ja[ianese, in fact, began to harass the 
coast of China as early as the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, when 
Hung VVu fountl it necessary to station garrisons along the coast. 
After the year 1419, the 17th year of the reign of Yung Le, in 
which a Jaiwncse marauding iwirty was severely defeated in -the 
Liaotung Peninsula, intercourse was renewed by the twr* governments. 
Tra<le was no longer forbiddai although it was confined to the ports 
in Chekiang. It was the suspension of this trade in the reign of Shih 
Tsung that gave rise to the trouble we are now about to record. 

In spite of the suspension of trade, the jai>anese still flooded 
the Chinese market with gtxxls. Owing to the difficulty of making 
collections, they began to plunder places near Ningpo. The state of 
affairs in Chekiang was such that the government became awakenerl 
to the gravity of tlie situation. In 1554 Chang Ching (Sll), 
President of the Board of War at Nanking was ap- 

IKjinted as the Commander-in-Chief of all the forces sent against the 
Jai>anese. He wisely refused to give Imttlc until his forces had 
gailiere*!. This precaution on his i>ari was, however, reported to 
Peking by the Insiwctor (® W), Ch‘at) Wen-hua ic •), a .satellite 
of Yen Sung (®E). as evidence of his cowardice. Although he 
gained an imiwrtant victory over the Japanese afterwards when his 
rcinf(»rcement.s arrived, he was put to death and Ch'ao Wra-hua 
aj)j)ointed in his stead. Ch‘ao was not etjual to the situation. With- 
out trouble, the Jai>ane,se |x*netrale<l as far north as Nanking, and 
returned with immense lKX)ty to their ships, which were anchored at 
Chu Shan .\t times the Japanese suffered reverses, but 

they were only driven out of one place to aj^'ar in aitoUter along 
the extensive ct>ast line Ixstween Shanghai and Canton. Their last 
attempts were concentrated in Fukien, where they capturetl Amoy 
and Hsing Hwa (Hit), or P'ing Ilai Wei (T H It), a* the place was 
then called. It was not until 1563 that the Chinese succeeded in 
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re-capturing these cities. Unable to gain a foothold on ihe main- 
land, the pirates sought shelter in Formosa (ift W)- They appeared 
off the coa.st of Kuangtung as late as the reign of Wan Li (• R) 
(1573-1619). They were less formidable than they had been, their 
number having been reducetl to a great extent. 

Conflict with the Japanese in Corea. -~V\ lien the Japanese 
pirates ceased to be a menace to China. Corea exiicrienccd the 
horrors of a Japanese invasion. Fashiba, a Jajianese general or 
lord, who was known as Hideyoshi in Japanese, and as P'ing Hsiu- 
chi in Chinese, was lient on gaining a f<KithoKl on the 



mainland. With this end in view, he proposed to enter into an 
alliance with Li Yen R), King of Corea. This, the latter refuse*!. 
In 1592 a Japanese force of 130,000 men was landed at Fushan (R 
111), and a large fleet despatched to the Corean waters. The country 
was not prepared for this invasion ; and from Fushan, the Japanese 
marched to Seoul (81 HI), the capital, which they took after a 
month’s siege. The king’s two sons were made prisoners ; but he 
himself escaped to a city situated at the mouth of the Ya Lu River 
(R Ik tt), whence he sent urgent messages to Wan Li imploring his 
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assistance. China ctujld not well e\'a(le this reijuest of the unfortu- 
nate king, for she too was in danger of a Japanese invasion. 
Accordingly an army was sent into Corea. It met the Japanese 
l)e fore the walls of P*ing Jing (¥•), where it was annihilated 
and its cmnniandcr, Tsu Ch'cng-hsuii, (Kiftlll), barely escaped with 
his life. The n.-xt Chiiitsc army under the conin'.and of hi Ju- 
sung (If to 1st), fresh from a siicce.«sful cam]»aign against a Mongol 
relK*l in N'ing Hsia (tl S), gained a victory over the Ja|iaiie.se in 
P‘ing Jang; but, elated by this succe.ss. the Chinese general allowed 
himself to Ik* led into an ambuscade near Seoul and overthrown 
(1593). After a ycar’> i»arlcying, peace was concluded with the 
sti)nilation that Corea was to cefle to Japan three of her eight 
pn-vinces. In 1595, the Japanese Ix'gan to evacuate ; but. finding that 
the Corcan.s never intended to carry out the stipulation, hostilities 
were resumed. \o decisive battle i«s>k place, although fitting 
continucfl til! 1596, when the death f»f ba.shiha put an end to tlie 
war and caused the vvithdravva! of the Ja|»anese. 

'Phi.s vvar, extending over seven years, cost China heavily both 
in life ami money, .\fier its close, it was found necessary to 
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resort to extraordinary measures to raise revenue, incliulini^ attempts 
to open up mines in certain pans the empire. Owing to lack of 
expert knowledge and Ijad management on the psirt of the eunuchs, 
who were the comnti.ssioners of mining, tlicse enterprises were not 
only failures from a financial standix>int : hut in many cases were 
the cause of local outbreaks. 

Chinese Porcelain. — reign of Wan Li forms an 
imjxfrtanl period in the annals of Chinese ceramic art. The native 
writers .say that ai this time there was almo.st nothing that could 
not be made of iwrcclain. The extravagance of the court 
undoubtedly gave an impulse to the development of ihc art. Many 
censors of the time indited a .series of protests against the 
exi)enditure by the emperor on mere articles of luxury. Indents 
preserved among the archives <»f Ching To Ciu-n (It II M), .show 
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that 26,350 bowls with 30,500 saucers to match, 6,000 ewers with 
6,500 wM»c cups, and 680 garden fish-bowls to cost fifty taels 
each, were rc<iuisitioncd among a number of other things in 
1554. Ching Te Ch^ became the principal porcelain centre under 
the Ming.s so far as artistic work was concerned. Here all the 
older glazes of repute were constantly reptxKluced and many newer 
methods, including the “ Wau Li Five Color” (Hff SV), were 
invented, to be distributed to all parts of China as well as to 
many other countries. The only facte ty of note then was that of 
T€ Hua (tt tfc) in Fukien. The potteries established there early 
in the Ming Dyna-sty are still working to-day, aud are famous for 
their production of white porcelain images of Buddha. The 
ccmmic art, according to Chinese authorities, originated in the 
days of the great Han Dynasty ; but the long interval between 
that dynasty and the Ming is generally spoken of by them as the 
primitive period, the productions of the Sung Dj-nasty being 
mo.stly monochrome glazes. During the troubles attending .the 
fall of the Ming Dynasty the art was entirely neglected, and 
it did not revive until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, or the reign of K'ang Hsi (■ il) of the Ch'ing Dynastj' 
( 1644-1722). 

Arrival of Ettropoan Traders. — ‘‘The year A.D. 1516 is 
a memorable one, from the fact that during it the first vessel that 
we have any record of flying a Kuropeau flag arrived at Canton. 
It wa.s Cbnimanded by a Portuguese of the name of Rafael 
Perestrello. Next year Ferdinand Andrade came with four Bhipe, 
accompanied by a sjHxial envoy sent by the governor of Goa^ who 
wa.s received with due honor by the high authorities at Canton. 
In lime others of the Portuguese followctl, who traded on the 
coast and established themselves at Ningpo aud Amoy. In A.D. 
1537 there were no fewer than three Portuguese settlements at 
Canton.”* Macao, one of these settlements, it is interesting to 


*Maciowan'i “ Imperial History of China.” 
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note, was first occupied under the pretext of drying goods alleged 
to have been damaged in a storir. In 1573 the Chinese 
government built a barrier wall across the istl.mus joining Macao 
to Hsiang Shan (Hib) . Owing to their ill conduct, the Portuguese 
were later driven out of Ning|)o and Amoy but they have held 
Macao to the present da\ . 
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After the Portuguese came the Spaniards, who, instead of 
settling on the mainland, took the Philippine Islands (1543).* 
The official mission that they sent to China reached Canton in 
1575, but no great result came of it. Meanwhile trade had been 
carried on to soine*extent between Fukien and Manila, though the 
Chinese were cruelly treated by the Spaniards and many 
hindrances were placed iu the way of their immigration. 

The coming of the Dutch was of still later date. .According 
to Chiue.se account, lliey made a settlement in Formosa during 
the la.st year of Wan Li’s reign, and then took possession of the 
I’c.scadores. In 16ii they hmded a hostile party at Amoj , and 
advanced a.s far as Cliangchow before they were finally worsted 
on the mainland and made to retreat to Formo.sa. 



The landing of the Dutch on the Pescadores 


Introduction of Tobacco. — Tlie result of the trade between 
Fukien and Manila was the introduction of tobacco into that part 
of China, or more particularly into the prefectures of Ch’iianchow 
{<IW) and Cliangchow ({RfK). The earliest name under w'hich it 
was known in China was HI 6 jt. or Tam Bile Co, as the characters 

*These islands remained a Spanish possession till the close of the jS^nish* 
American war in i8o8. They were ceded to America on the payirttot of 
.fao, 000,000 gold. 
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are prouounced in the Amoy dialect. It was an Amoy Chine.se 
of the name of Ma (*) who first taught his conntrynien how to 
prepare and use tobacco. “In a short time it found its way to 
all the Nine Frontier Cities.” The fact that a decree was issued 
by the last emperor of the Mings forbidding its use shows to what 
extent the evil habit had seized upon the Chinese. 

Beign of Hsi Tsung (1621-27). — This weak monarch 
was a skilful mechanic. During his reign, a eunuch by the name 
of Wei Chung-h.sicn (US. It), and his wet-nurse (Hfll). K'oShih 
(Sr A), gained his affection to an e.xtraordinary degree. This 
eunuch, an ignorant brute, took care to present memorials and 
other state papers to the emperor when he was cngrossetl in hi.s 
carpentry. The latter would pretend to know everything, and 
bid his unworthy eunuch deal with the questiou.s pre.sentcd. It 
. was thus that Wei rose to be the real ruler. Aided by censors 
who were his creatures, he found no difficulty in depriving the 
government of loyal men, who were either summarily dismissed, 
or put to cruel deaths. In 1626 temples were erected to his 
memory in ail parts of the empire e.xccpting I'ukien ; and the 
emperor, who never got tired of heaping honors on the eunuch, 
decreed that he sliould be worshipped with Confucius, becau.sc in 
his opinion he was as much a .sage as China’s Great Teacher. 
Wei and K‘o Shili did more to bring about the downfall of the 
tottering dynasty than all the other cau-ses combined. It wa.s 
commonly believed that W’ei intended to seize the throne himself ; 
but the unexpected death of the infatuated emperor frtistrated his 
plans. The punishment that was meted out to him and K‘o Shih 
by Hsi Tsung’s (J* .successor, will be rclatetl in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THB BOWNFAXX 07 THE KINO STNA8TT 

Accession of Ch^g Cheng.— Tlie death of Hsi Tsung left 
the throne to his brother, Ch'ung Chf*ng (jUlH;, hitlierto known as 
Prince of Hsin (W EE). The new numarch was the reverse of his 
lirothcr. The nuisl important event connected with his accession 
was the punishment that was meted out to the favorites of the 
«lecease<l emi)eror. U'ci Cliuiig-hsien was banislied to Feng Vang 
(EH). Knowing that lianishmcnt was not all that was due him. 
he committed suicide; Inu this did not prevent his corpse from being 
disfigured and his head from l>eing clu»pped off and exhibited at 
the u.sual market place. K'o Shih received no less severe 

punishment. She ami all memliers of her family were condemned 
to death ; many of the infant.-;, it is stated, I»eing still asleep when put 
to the executioner’s ax. .\l alwiut the .-vame time more than two 
hundred high olfieials were execuietl, banished, or dismissed, to the 
great joy of the i>eople at large. 

It looked a.s if lielter <lays were alxnit to dawn ui>)n the totter- 
ing empire, Inu they never came, .\ithough tiie new monarch 
>uccccded in getting rid of the authors of misiieeds. yet he could do 
nothing to ward ofT the ilanger tiicy had iirought uixm the nation. 
Tlic corruption of ages could not Ik* done tiway with by one stroke. 
Nor would the circumstances allow him, energetic and ambitious as 
he was, time to devise an eifectixe remedy. Deserted by the court 
jind by the army, he lived to sec his empire wrested from him, 
amidst the clamorings of a foreign foe who had for years threatened 
to break into China through the liackdoor. and amidst the wrath of 
his own iieoplc whom hunger and jMxverly havl driven to take up 
arms against the government. 

Belationc. with the Manchus — The rise of the Alanchti-s. 
the coiKiucsts of Xurhaehu, and his immediate succc.ssur. T‘ai Tsting. 
and their numerous wars with the Mings, are all matters of Manclut 
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history. Suffice it to .say here that tlie growth of the Matichtis 
.since the days of Nurhachu (1559-1626) had been marvelous. 
By the time the reign of Ch'ting Ch^ng drew to iis close, the Man- 
chus had taken i)os.se.ssion of the whole of Liaotung beyond the 
famous Pass of Shanhaikuaii, with the exception of the fortress of 
^ Ning Yiian (Hit), the entire Corcan Peninsula, and i>arts of 
Mongolia. Kroni their new capital at Mukden, they kepi up an 
incessant warfare with the Mings. Although Ning ^■uan ranained 
in the hands of the Chinese, yet it was due in no small degree 
to the firearms lH)rrowed from the Portuguese and to those 
manufactured under the guidance of tlie Jesuit missionaries, that 
the Manchus at times would take a roundaltout route through 
Mongolia and march to the rear of Peking and cause great conster- 
nation in the capital. This war alone cost the imperial treasury an 
annual outlay of no less than 16,000,000 taels. Tliis was to<» much 
. for a government on the verge of hankruptcy, and the result was 
that by keeping up this conflict, she was soon at the mercy of her 
rebels. 

Beginning of the Rebellion. — 'I'he terrilde reltcllinn that 
was destined t(' bring the .Ming Dynasty to an unhappy end («rigin- 
ated in the jirovincc of Shensi. This province for years had been 
the scene of misgoxemment and of famine. With .>tar\ation 
staring them in the face, men began to gather around s arions lead- 
ers for the purpo.se of plundering. Tlte di.siiandment of the frontier 
carrier service at once swelled their numliers to an alarming extent, 
for the large nttmljer of men who were thrown out of employment 
were mostly natives of Shensi. Riots were of frc<iuent occur- 
rence; but as the brigands had no higher aim than plunder, there 
was no well organize*! attempt at relttilion. This accounts for 
the fact that while villages and cities fell into the hand.s of Ute 
brigands, no attempt was made to hohl them. Had a more vigorous 
iwlicy been adhered to, the whole trouble might have been ni|)ped in 
the bud; but unfortunately Yang Haof#^), the Viceroy of the 
province, was a weak man. He resviricd to the coniprotnise fiolicy, 
that is, he sought to end the trouMc by inviting the brigand* 
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tu give up their anus and submit. For' ,a short time be was not 
without success ; but, as soon^as the vigilance on the })art of the 
authorities was relaxed, the brigands returned to their plundering 
with renewed vigor and in increa.sed numbers. 

Farther Progres* of the Bebellion.— By the time the 
viceroy was removed (1631), the rebellion had gradually extended 
into the provinces of Shansi, Honan, Szechuan and Hukuang. The 
nK»t remarkable thing in connection with their desultory warfare 
was the fact that at times the leaders would be at the head of their 
immense armies ; and shortly thereafter they would be flying before 
the imperial troojw with but a few scattered remnants of their forces. 
The year 1633 w'a.s an yniK>rtant one in the history of the 
rebellion. .After a scries of lattles. the brigamls were inclosetl in 
the hills at Using .An Chow Shensi, where no retreat was 

jjossiblc. At this critical moment, thej offered to surrender on 
condition that they .should l>e .sent home in .safety. Having bribed 
those who had the mo.'«t influence with the commanding general, 
Ch‘en Chi-yii (NtBt4C, the brigands had no trouble in gaining his 
car. Their re<juest was readily granted and guards were appointed 
to accompany them home. To his great surprise, as soon as the 
brigands felt themselves secure, they butchered the guards and laid 
waste the seven districts through which they passed^’ 

The next year it was found necessary to despatch two armies 
against the Itrigands. one to operate in places east of the famous 
Tung Kuan Pass and another in places west of it. J’oth of them 
were doing good work, and were on the iKtint of crushing the rebel- 
lion, when they were withdrawn to Peking in con.set|ucnce of a 
Manchu invasion, which thus ga\e the brigands lime to regain their 
strength. 

Capture of Kaifeng.— Of all the brigand leaders, the most 
notorious was Li Tzu-ch‘cng 6 iJD, a native of Shensi. He did 
not begin to lead the rebellion in his own name until 1640. He had 
gained several imixartanl cities in Hunan; hut, in bis attempt to 
storm Kaifeng towards the close of the year, he lost one eye. This 
made him retire. When he appeared again before its walls in the 
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beginning of the next year he was determined that the place should 
I>e taken at any cost. After a siege lasting nine months the jdace 
still held out proudly. As a last resort, Li Tsu-cli>ng opened a 
passage from the Yellow River, and the city was flooded. The 
distruction of life was terrible. According to the Chinese liisiorians, 
the fall of this important city awakened the .slumbering ambition in 
the man, for Li had had no thoughts of an empire until he came 
into possession of Honan and saw how willingly the other brigand 
chiefs accepted his leadership. W ith his new ambition, he turned 
westward and had the further good fortune to capture Tung Kuan, 
which gave the key to the province of Shensi, his native home. 

Fall of Peking. — Having proclaimed himself as the first 
emi)eror of the Great Shun (:*:*) Dynasty, and having made Hsi An 
(H®) his headquarters, his next move was in the direction of Peking. 
No resistance was met till he reached the city of Ning WTi (W ft), 
defended by general Chou Yii-chi (Wslft'). Ten thousand rel)els 
perished in one engagement. When the city was stormed, none of 
its garrison surrendered. Moved by the heroism of the garrison 
and being deeply concerned over his great loss of men, Li called a 
council of his generals. are still separated/’ said he, from 

Peking by the fortresses of Hsiian Fu (St W), Ta T‘ung (:k 01), and 
Cliii Yung at each of which there a strong garrison; 

and if they only fight as Ning W^i has done, the result will be 
serious.’" W bile he was considering the advisability of withdrawing 
his forces into Shensi, there came, to his great joy, letters 
submission from the commandants of the two places tlial he dreaded 
the most, viz., Ta T‘ung and Ilsiian Fu. At Chii Yung, a eunuch 
o[>€ned the gate to him. 

Peking had l^ad no warning until the scouts of the rebels were 
before its walls; and no jirovision had been made to meet this 
emergency. Ch‘ung Cheng wanted to take the field in i>er.son, l>ut 
his army existed only cm paper. On the approach of Li TzH-clP6ng 
the city was virtually abandoned, its garrison consisting of only a 
few hundred eunuchs. The same evening one of them opened tlie 
gates to Li Tzu-ch‘eng an<l the capital was^given up to pillage. 
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Baath of Cheung Cli^ng. — From the top of the Coal Hill, 
Cheiig could see the city in flames, an unmistakable sign that it 
was in the hands of the rel>els. In great distress he returned to his 
palace which witnessed that evening one of the most pathetic events 
that history has recorded. Desiring that those dear to him should die 
Ix^fore him rather than fall into the hands of the rebels, he ordered 
tile empress to hang herself and killed a number of his concubines. 
He wanted to kill his own daughter also, but after the severing of 
her arm she v\as unconscious on the ground, where she was left for 
(lead. The next morning he mounted the Coal Hill again. With 
his own blood he wn»te a letter to the rebel chief, telling him to 
disfigure his (the emperor’s) remains, but not to molest the jxople. 

This lini^hed. he hanged himself with his girdle. By hi.s side, 
hung ^\ ang Ch‘eng-cn (3-1 SI), the (»nly faithful eunuch he had. 
The emperor and the empress were buried with imi>erial honors 
w lu n the Manchus took posses.sion of the empire. 

Character of Ch ung Cheng. — Xo ruler that suffered his 
emiiire lo be w relied from him affords more interesting study tlian 
Clruiig Cheng, C<»ming to die throne after two of the worst of the 
Ming rulers, he knew dial the dynasty was falling and hojied by his 
own exerti«»ns to >ave it; bill failing in this, he perished with it. 
During tlie seventeen years of his eventful reign, he never enjoyed 
his high office for a moment. On the contrary, he devoted his w hole 
lime and energy to the \yelfare of die state. In him we find none 
(U the vices that had characterized the maj(»riiy of the Ming rulers. 

If any lilame can with justice lx laid at his door, it was his in- 
ability to place the right man at the right place, — a (piality that 
makes success certain. In .seventeen years he had as many as forty- 
seven prime ministers, and yet none of diem gave him satisfaction. 
1 (‘wards the close of his reign, as the last resort, he reluctantly 
turned for hel[) to the eunuchs, the class whom he had hated so much 
only a short time before. That many of his eunuchs tunicd traitors 
needs no repetition here. 

Perhaps even in this resjxct, he was not so much to blame as 
the character of the age. As a matter of fact, the Mings, having 
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been under the degenerating influence of the Sung philostq^rs 
so long, iiad lost their conscience. Honor and Idyality were 
conspicuous only through their absence. Divided into political 
parties bent on the destruction of one another, the chief aim of mc^t 
men in pt)litic.s was their own enrichment regardless of the interests 
of the state. Many of Ch'ung Cheng’s generals, instead of leading 
their men to meet the Manchus or the reliels, as the case might be, 
hid themsclv'es in quiet pbees, and continue<l to send in reports of 
alleged victories until they could no longer keep the truth from their 
sovereign. Under such circuinstances, what could the emperor do? 
After all, it is but just to grant the truth of the emperor’s own 
statement when he said ; 


“ Inasmuch as I am far from being a ruler Iwsc enough to Ik* 
the cause of the fall of my empire, every one of you, my ministers, 
is enough to cause it to fall to pieces ! ” 

Alliance with the Manohns. — Li 'rzh-ch*cng was now the 
emperor in Peking, but his days of glory were few. General \Vu 
San-knef (ft Stt), who had been stati<ine<l at Ning Yiian with the 
flower of the Ming army to keep liack the Mancluis, ha«i in the 
meantime.gone over to the enemy with a view of forming an alliance 
with the latter against Li. No proposition was m«jre welctuiie to 
the Manchus than that made by Wu. Durgun (ftftjf). the 
Manchu regent (T‘ai Tsuug had died leaving his throne to a nine- 
year old son, who afterwards became Shun Chih uf the Ch‘ing 
Dynasty), putting himself at the head of a small hut efficient force, 
came to the aid of the distresse<l general. Near Shanhaikuan, a 
pitched battle was fought between the allies ami the rcltcls, Li him- 
self taking the field. The battle was a very fierce one. ami ctm- 
tinued from morning until sunset. Finally a great storin canic and 
at once turned the scale against the rebels, who left the greater 
portion of their men dead on the field. Li Tzfi-ch'eng, their leader, 
hezt a liasty retreat to Peking, but even there he did not venture to 
rest. Laden with loot, consisting principally of the treasuret he had 
sndeeeded in exacting from the Ming oflkiala 1^ means of the most 
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crad torttu'es known to history, he fire to the gate-towers of the 
city and resumed his retreat into Shensi. The unworthy ministers of 
Ch'ung Gieng, who had hoped to nudce their wealth secure by de- 
claring all^iance to the rebel, not only lost all they had taiscmpu- 
lOusly made, but w ere also forced to accompany him on foot. Many 
of them died of hardship on the way. 

Final Defeat of Li.— Fortune had now entirely deserted 14 
Tzu-chmg. He was defeated at every encounter he had with the 
allies. In two years after his retreat from Peking, he was driven 
out of Shensi, his home, to wan- 
der in the Hukuang iwovince with 
but few' followers. I'he manner 
of his tleath is a disputed point. 

One account says that he was kill- 
ed by the militia of T'nng Ch‘eng 
(B tt), a place in Huixli, while 
another has it that he committed 
suicide by hanging. Still another 
say.s that he ended his days- in the 
Buddhist priesthood. At any rate, 
he never rose again to trouble the 

Manchus; and though he had overthrown the Ming empire, yet he 
only did the work for others. 

Last Efforts of the Mings. — Having fulfilled their part of the 
contract, the Manchus refused absolutely to evacuate China. “China,” 
they declared, “we have taken from the hand of a rebel and not 
from her people.” And there was no moral obligation why they 
should hand it back to the degenerate people whom experience had 
shown unfit to govern. All the Mings could hope to do was to 
establish an empire south of the Yangtze after the mamier of the 
Sungs, and this was exactly what tliey trfcd to do. During all the 
troublous years, the Yangtze region hai^ remained intact except 
certain jarts then in the hands of Cha;^ Hsien-chung. With a 
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good ntkr, aided by upright statesmen and loyal citizens, the moment 
\cSiS not wholly unfavorable to the Chinese cause. But Fuh Wang 
(liaE),^Ch‘ung Cheng's brother, whom Shih K*o-fa (jfei^rtfc) and a 
number of militar} magnates set up at Nanking as his successor, 
was not the man. Shili the head of the new empire* had 

his hands tied by the ambition of his generals who were quarrelling 
among themselves most of the time. Soldiers and generals were 
numerous, but they sitnph melted away on the approach of the 
Maiichus. After the Nanking nndertaking, the Mings made 
similar efforts in Fooch< »\\ and Kuang>i ; hnl these amounted to even 
less than the former, 'i'hc place that they held the longest was 
Fornio.sa, the headquarters of Koxinga a former Ming 

general. All these matters belnng n* Manclui history and will 
be more fully treated in the following chai)ters. 


'As stated 
were 


Spread of Christiaiiity.' 

elsewhere certain firearms of the 
manufactured under the giiidjmce of the 
Jesuit missionaries* who liad reached China 
as early as the latter part (*f the reign of 
W an Li. From this time forth they conlimicfi 
to live and lal>or among tlie Chinese. Al the 
end of the reign of ClCung Chriig, thtv 
AouroasEHmDo: nuinbcrcd aniunj^ their converts in Peking 
Sn^AN. DA, lO incnilters ot tlie royal family, 40 eumichs, 

GfMfrejfesUSjArioi O high onkials. Among the last was 
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Hsti Kuang-cli'i one of the forty- 

seven jirime minister!^, who owefl their ajt- 
lK>intn;ent> to Ch‘nng Cheng. To foreigners 
he was iK.'rhai>s l>ettcr known as Paul Hsil, for 
Epiuph oi st.Franci. x*wr. lliis w a^ his Christian name. The missionaries 
early j««it M.,«i.>«ary ,.„gajrc,i j,, translating books, and by 

the year 1636 thet had published no fewer than three hundred and 
forty treatises ; some were religious, but the larger number were on 
natural philosophy and mathematics. The tnunslation of Euclid mto 
Chinese is commonly believed to be the wt>#: of Hsu Kuangtidi't. 
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As a matter of fact, the Jesuit niissioi- 
arics owed their success partly to their 
scientific knowledge, and partly to their 
shrewdness. Unlike the missionaries of the 
present da\', they made no attempt to inter- 
fere with Chine.se custom.s, such a.s ancestor 
Vorship, idol worship, etc. In this respect 
they encoiuitercfl less hf)stility from the 
educated class than missionaries of later 
|)eriods. 

The troubles attending the fall of the 
Ming Dynasty ha<l a serious effect uikjh 
C' hristian work in China; but it revive<l 
under their successors, the early Manchu 
rulers. 'I'he names that figure most 
promineiuly in Chinese anivils are Matteo 
Ricci and Joannes A<lam Schaal 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that among the presents that the 
missionaries brought to China at this early 
I)erio<l were an organ and a clock which 
were regarded as wonders by the Chinese court. They were 
probably the first of their kind that found their way into the 
imperial ]>alace in Peking. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

# 

OBVaKAX. XHTBOimcrCIOV 

The events that have taken place in China since the clo®0 
the^XVI century must be regarded in the ligMr^f Modem CfiiiKfessip 
History. They in fact form the most important and interesti^ ^ 
part of China’s History as a whole, and are largely the record if 
a people once held in abject submission by the Mongols $xjA 
Chinese. These conquerors suddenly rose, threw off the vefl irf 
obscurity, attained to the height of their power, declined, a||d 
now promise to be lost among the masses of China. At tbi 
outset they knew nothing better than a trital organization ; but in 
these palmiest days, they ruled the largest empire, but one, known 
to Chinese history. The whole of China tranbled at their 
and many other Asiatic nations hastened to do them honpg?.. 
Tlien followed a period of decline in their power, during which 
die forces of the East and the West were brought face to hsce'tn 
China. With the material development of the country, there 
came the intellectual awakening of the people. And to^ay 
very people, who constituted the aristocracy of yesterday, arc b^it 
one of the many racial elements of the land. These are (||pe * 
Manchns. 


Origin of the Tonn.--“The term Manchius ” is of Tib^jii| 
or &nskrit, origin. The Tibetans were among the first toa|k liOWt* 
e dge the s upremacy of the Manchns. In their (wtesj^^ 
of the Manclms i the 

to* call them ‘*Manjusiri Tahuangti.’^ If we may accent Ih# 


a^Chiues^ wcylL known as Fan4^ 

^ *)jL or Sai^rtt Tenoinolog y Bip al n^i 

« n) , tbe most favored and InctyT] 

iisiinraAiiiiai . \W.'. ». • t* . -t''!" T 


an i^bre^tioa 
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M M wa s adopted for t he name of the people whom the 

Mmjtmri Tah^mgii ruled. ^ 

ff Manchus. — Manjn was first rendered in 

Ghinese as ff i| (Man Chu ) , meaning n Full Pearl.’’ When it 
became necessary to give the land of Manjn a Chinese name, the 
second character was changed from St to (Chow), meaning a 
“continent,’* as the latter was certainly more consonant with the 
idea the name was intended to convey. Before long the earlier , 
tenn was fogotten and Man Chow has come down to mean the 
people as well as their country. The Manchuria of the early days 
was a vast country of 450,000 square miles, extending from the 
Great Khiugan Mountains to the sea and including the basin of 
the Amur. Much of this territory has since lx?en ceded to 
Russia ; some passing into her hands in 1689, and more in 1859-60. 
At pre.sent Manchuria comprises only the three Kastern Provinces 
of Fengtieu. Kirin, and Heilungkiang. The country consisted 
originally of a number of petty principalities, taking their names 
from the neighboring rivers, or mountains, in which the country 
abounds. As will be told elsewhere, these mimerous principalities 
were conquered one by one and welded into one kingdom during 
the sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries. Meanwhile we shall 
give a brief sketch of the earlier }>cople. who inhabited this vast 
country at different periods, although .some references to them 
hive already been made in the earlier volume. 

Early Inhabitants of Manchnria. — Aboni the timedvihza- 

* 

tion began to take root in the Huang lb* \ alley, .Manchuria waj* 
l^eopled by a kindred race of the Hiengun, known as Tung Hu ( The 
Eastern Huns). The C)iinc>e annals state that in the 25th year of the 
reign of the Eaniieror Shun (# JJ), a certain nation, called Su-shen 
(• W), sent a friendly mission to China ainl presented the Chinese 
emperor with some lx>ws and arrows, which, for centuries after- 
ward, were regarded as the Ijc.st nio<lels. Jt seems that even at a 
retnole period the inhabitants of Manchuria were skilled in the use 
and madufaetpre of bows and arrows, and they theniselvcs considered 
their ^orkminship good enough to be piesemed to the 
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Heaven. How long it was before they learned to make ‘lietter 
weapons than their brethren in the Huang Ho Basin, we cannot 
say. When the early Chou emperors had their throne in what is 
now Shensi province, their northeni neighliors once more sent Ihjws 
• and arrous aitd other tribute to the Chinese Court. Their country, 
as was then descrilied, was btnimled on the north by the Amur, on 
the cast by the Japan Sea, and on the south l)y the Chaiig-iKti 
Mountains. In other words, the land of the Su-shen embraced thf 
nHxlcm provinces of Kirin and Heilungkiang and that part of 
Russian territory lx>rderlng on the Ja|)an Sea, of which Vladivc*stok 
is the chief jx>rl. 

During the Later Han Dynasty, the exchange of missions 
itetween China anil Manchuria wa.'i frefjucnt. In writing of these 
missions, the Chinese historians used a new tenn, I Lou (All), 
interchangeably with the other name of Su-shen. For example, 
they say .southwest of the I I^ou territory, that is the country 
north of the present cit> of K'aiyuan (flU *), Itelonged to the 
Fii-yit while to the southeast the land of the Wo-chu 

(ik IE) wa.s subdivided lietwecn the Northern, Southern and Eastern 
Tril)es. W'o-cini, it seem.s, is the corruption for a Manchu word 
meaning “forests.” 

Saves Kingdoms of Mo-ho. — During the next two or three 
centuries, when China was diviileil iietwecn the Toba Tartars 
in the North and the Chinese in the South \\ith the Yangtze 
for their dividing line, Manchuria shared a similar fate. In place 
of titc old kingdom of Su-.sh«i there sprang up seven independent 
slates. The land of tlie triltes living on the Itanks of the Sungari 
River was known as Sn-mo (* j|£), after the old natne of that 
river. On the north, Su-ino was Ixmiided hy Pai-to (ISiMR), which 
was in tunt hounded on the northeast by Ankchuku (E! H # #). To 
the east of Ankchtiku, there were two moire states known as Funiap 
(» ffl «) and Hao-shih dtai IK). The two remaining states occupied 
the valley of the Amur and the country at the foot of the Chang-pai 
Shan; henee they liecame known in GStincse annals as Hei-shui 
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tttiitjr and Pai-shan (d iiiji. All these tribes were collecthrdy 
jqpbken of in the north as Wu-chi (it $}, and in the south as Mo-ho 

The Kingdom of Pohai— About 690 A.D., the Sungari 
tribes had an ambitious man named Tachtiyin (^aN>jR) for their chief- 
tain, and under him the state of Su-m^ ^xpa^^ in eveiy direction. 
In 713, the ICmjieror of China, for ]>olitica] rwsons, conferred cat 
Tachuj'iu the title of King of Pohai (it itf tS £)• Thus in the stead 
of the old state of Su-mo. the kingdom of Pohai came into 
existence. Through suhseciuenl conquests made by the immediate 
successors of the first king of Pohai, the limits of the kingdom were 
extended to the sea on the east, to Hsin-lo (ft ■), or Corea, on the 
south, to the land of the Khitans (the castetn jiart of what is now 
Inner Mongolia) on the west, and to the Amur on the north. 
The kingdom was organized much after the patleni of the T‘ang 
empire, with its central capital at the city of Hokhan (,Srf), near 
the present site of Ninguta (ffi2r4l). Besides this, Pohai had 
four other capitals, known as the Northern, Southern, liastcm and 
Western, 15 prefectures, and 62 chow or indc|Km<lent depart- 
ments. By the time .\iK)chi (i) fit (g) became the Emperor of the 
Khitan tribes, Pohai had reachetl the end of her national career. In 
926 A.D., the Khitan soldiers entered Hokhan, and carried the 
surviving members of the ruling family, numbering no les.-* than a 
thousand men and women, to Yenking. now known as Peking, 

The Hii-4:heii8. — On the fall of Pohai, the Hei-shui tribes 
secured their independence and regained most of their original land 
in the Lower Amur region. As they remained outside of the Khitait 
* influences they became known as uncivilized Nii-chens, and their 
brethren in the Sungari v'allcy, the vassals of the Khitans, the 
civilized Nii-chms (ft**). Some Chinese historians think 4hat 
ffie term, Nu-chin, is a corruption of the ancient name of Su-«hcn. 
In course of time the uncivilized Nii-chens produced sm idde leader in 
tlK perstm of <me Wukunai (HfUmh Wuktttiai fsatne frhm the Wa«fa 
tribe wbidi had its home in the ba.sin of the .^elndn^hn (ifiKMl) river. 
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iuid so Iw bore the naune of Waojren (US fll). In 1038, the Emperor 
of the Liaos appointed Wtdainai Viceroy of the uncivilized 
Nh-chens. After his death the office that had been specially created 
became hereditary until Akuda, one of his descendants, appeared 
t^KMi the scene. How Akuda founded the Aisin Koroh (MHMI), 
or Chin Kuo (dr M) , how the Chins stepped into tlie shoes of the 
Khitans, and how they were finally driven out of China by the joint 
forces of the Mongols and the Chinese, has all been told in connection ( * , 
with the history of the Sung Dynasty. Betw'een the fall of the 
Aisin Koroh and the rise of the Manchus, there was a jicriod of fow 
hundred years. During the first part of this jKriod, the remnants of 
the Nu-chens submitted to the Mongol yoke. When the Mings 
succeeded the Mongols in China, their authority never extended 
Ijcyond a line formed by the cities of K‘aiyuan (fluff), T‘ieh-ling 
(M81)> Liaoyang <it ff), Shenyang (II «), Haich‘ai (fftA), and Kai- 
chow (ffM). .Mi the vast territory Ijcyond this line, therefore, formed 
the cratlle of the Manchu Nation. As the Chins liad built an empire 
upon the ruin.s of the Pohai kingdom, .so the Manchus in time 
foundetl one upon the ruins of the Nu-chens. 


Division of Periods. — We have now arrived at the beginning 
<>i the history of the Manchus. For ctanenient treatment their 
history may lie divided into three iK*rifKls: — 

1. The Pcriotl of Up*Btiilding. — During this time the petty 
principalities in Manchuria were amalgamated into one kingdom and 
the Manchus were firmly established tijKtn the Dragon Tyrone in 
Peking. These evetits will carry us to the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

2. The Periocl of Aggrandizetiient. — .\ftcr the Manchus had 
taken possession of the Mii^ Empire and the Islands of Fonnosa 
and the Pescadores, there followed a period of aggrandizemenf. 
During this period the Manchu sway wa# extended into Snngaria, 
Tibet, and the Itido^i^ina Pentnsnla. At, the same time the empire 
reached its hei|^t of prosperity. 
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3u The Period of Decline. — ^After the death of Ch‘ien Lung, 
the Mandliu Empire altered upon her decline. His successors were 
all men of inferior ability who could neither govern wisely nor act 
with firmness. After a long train of civil wars and foreign 
aggressions, the house of Nurhachu was actually threatened with 
extinction. Then the imperial jKjwer fell into the hands of a 
woman who did much to alienate the love of the Chinese. With 
the coming of the foreigners from the West there also came a new- 
light which taught the Chinese the Jiecessity of union in order to 
free themselves from their oppressive yoke. Before the rolling 
tide of national indignation the Manchu power was at last over- 
thrown. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
TBS wnnoAKOir or XAVOHtmiA 

Eftrly Legends of the Kandhns —Before the Nti-chens 
were finally expelled from China, a ceruin Pukuli Yunsur^ Akin 
Ghiorroh (dlgAfiisftlffta) had founded at Omubui (H M ff) 
to the southeast of the Chang-pai Shan (A A di). a settlement, or 
village, to which he gave the name 
of Otoli (H A). The early life of 
Pukuli is shrottded in obscurity, and 
legends have been busy in supplyit^ 
what history does not afford. One 
legend has it that a maiden one day 
met an angel who gave her a red 
fruit and bade her eat it. She did as 
she was told, and in due course of 
time a child wa.s Iwm to her. To 
that child she gave the name of Aisin 
Ghiorroh. Three of .Visin Ghiorroh’s 
neighbors were l>ent upon mutual 

t 

destruction aiul were in quest of a 
leailer. One day they saw a man on 
the bank of a river, and were much 
moved by his physique. That man 
was Aisin Ghiorroh himself. He 
told them that he was the child that 
had been bom of a maiden, and they 
agreed to forget their feud and to make him their King, or Bere (MM) •* 
As each of the these men was himself the chief of a small tribe, they 
had no trouble in building a new dty for Akin Ghiorroh and finding 
him a wife. The city they built was called Otoli and was situateti 
on the bank of a river about 300 /i southeaai of Ninguta. Such is 
ffte leg^d that tells how OtoR was fotinde<t^ 
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The nide of the house of Aisin Ghiorroh, however, was CK)t des* 
lined to last long. The descendants of Pokuli were so weak that 
the people rose against them and had every tme of the house 
butchered save one Fancha (JIS 4()| who, like the Kaidu (IK 9) of Ihe 
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Mongolian legend, escaped into a wilderness. One of Fancha’s 
descendants was Chaotsu <•■), the anemor of the Manchus. 
Always bent upon revenge, Chaotsu one tlay enticed some forty of 
' the old enemies of his bouse to a mountain* and causeti half of diem 
to be slain, and the remaining lialf to Iwcome his tdaves. With these 

The Hiiiaiittatii, 9 M i(t 9. 
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new fpliowers he settled at Hartu Ula,<» ■ PI It), tow better known 
by its Chinese nanie, Hsihg Ching Hsingtsu (AS), the 

great-grandson of Chaotsu, became hj course of time the ruler of 
Hartu Ula, and in turn was succeeded by his fourth son, Chii^^u 
(A ■)• Chingtsu bad five brothers, each of wbrnn had a walled 
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village or dty of his own, situated witliin a radius of twenty ft of 
Hsing Ching. It was not, however, until Nftirhachu, the T'aitsu (it 
A) of the late dynasty, a^^cared upon the $|ene, that the fotaid^io^ 
of the future empire was firmly estaldisht 
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As a nttttCT of fact, very little is known of the early Mahtihus 
l^fore Norhachu, the second Jenghis Khan (A ir A if). All we nngf 
accept as an tmiiuestionaUe fact is that the Manchus heloi^ to the 
same family that had given to the worid the Wanyen Nii-dwns 
(SfcAifJl). For this, we hatre the authority of Emperor Ch'ien 
Lung (AS) (1736-1795). In an Imperial Decree dated the forty- 
second year of his reign, he says : — " The fact that 'Aisin’ whtdi 
forms part of our surname signifies in Manchu, ‘gold’, or ‘golden’, 
indicates that we belong to the same family as the Chin Viian (A 31)- 
Oiir ancestors were the subjects of the Wanyens in the days of the 
Oiin empire and now their descendants are our subjects.” The 
emperor further informs us that the first name by which the land 
of “Our Ancestors” was denoted, was Chu-shra (A 41 ). which, in 
his opinicoi, was the corruption of the ancient name, Su-shm. 

(General Condition in Chn-ahdn or Manelmria.— With the 
rise of T‘aitsu, we are on much safer ground, so far as histf)rical 
facts are concerned. The date of his birth is generally given a.s the 
38th year of the reign of the Entperor Chia Ching (■ A) of the 
Ming D>Tiasty, or A.D, 1559. Before we tell of the exploits of 
T'aitsu, let us study for a moment the following table, giving the 
the distribution of the scattered tribes of the old Nu-chen nation at 
that time. 

Divisions and Distributio.v ok Tribks 

Divisions Names Locality 

I Sukusufu Ho 
Hun Ho « « 1 

Wanyen A A I 

Tungyo It A / 

Chechen * N { Kicnchow Wei AM it* 

(East of Shenyang Ml A 

A d III ^ |and Liaoysmg. It f§ 

CHANG-PAiSHANlNoyin W B 

(3 Tribes) jChusiri « t n 
I Yaluh A Ik 

* Wei sigiiifiea " garrison.* AH nadfar aaina, inch u WtiMi 

Cte„ dau limrtfae Ming ' 








Divisiom 


Naiiies 


localiiy 


'Util »Afr 

TunghaiorWudii (Warha Yajen Wd 

(.2 Tribes) (Kurha )|[ Hi* ) ^ 

Yehhailli »«!« 

Hulun ■ • Hata it H Hatsi Wet, abd 

( 4 Tribes) Huifa tf • known as Nan Knattllil 

Wula fktt and Pd Kuandbli ' 

AU these tribes were no longer nomadic but duxlt 'n dries, lii^ 
by hmtting, and waged incessant wars among themsdves. The fotnr 
tribes, comprising the Hulun divisiem, were by far the strongest of 
them all, and allied themselves with the Mings, forming ou^^nrit^ 
beyond the Chinese frentier. Their relationship to the MinW 
accounted for their conduct towards their southern neighbors, the 
Manchus, and finally led the latter to declare war against the Mings, 

Murder of Chingtaa and Heientan.*->About 1583. Nikaa 
Weilan (/EH#®), Chief of TuluntM®) ( Sukusufu Ho Tribe), 

some 560 // southwest of the presait city of Kirin (S Me), 
showed signs of activity. He began to cast a longing eye <«i the 
neighboring city of Kulu (TS'if), as it was then called, a city of 
strategic importance. Negotiations l>et\veen him and the Earl of 
Ningyiian (W A) led the Mings to send him help, and the allies 
promptly laid siege to the city. Now the wife of the chief of the 
besieged city w-as a cousin of T'aitsu. Hearing that his grand 
daughter was in danger, Chingtsu, T'aitsu’s grandfather, and her 
uncle, Hsientsu (■■}. Nurhachu’s father, hastened to the resene 
of Kulu. The city stood a long siege. At last Nikan Weilin 
resorted to a strategem and succeeded in taking the whole garrison. 
Who were murdered in cold blood togeriier with Chingtsu iiumI 
Hsientsu. When the news reached Nurhachu, then scarcriy 
twenty-five years of age, he was wild with rage. When demanding 
lb :^q|danari^m^^ the Mings of the pa|l th^ had taken in tl^ 
rile ^hwse ofiSchfla dinvowed pie act and retumed, ritci; 
retdains of Chnyisv and HricntsiL In c|dar to further atone feii 
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the miisdeed on Uie part of their border officers, the Mings wnt 
Ktarhachu some thirty horses and other presents, together with a 
commission making him Tutu Wit) (military governor) of 
Kienchow Wei. This commission did not amount to much, for tlie 
Mings, as has been stated, never exercised actual control over the 
place. 

Unification of the Five Tribes.— Satisfied that the Mings 
would not ceme to the aid of Nikau Weilan, Nurhachu led a small 
company cf men to attack Tultin. The city was abandoned at 
bis approach. Nor was Chiapan (S Jjt) (110 // east of the present 
Ch‘engle Hsien to which Nikan W*eilan had fled, in any 

better position to withstand the attacks of Nurhachu who followed 
upon t’.’.e heels of his fleeing enemy. Nikan fled to the city of 
Fushun (IkJK), a frontier city of the Mings, where he hoped 
the Chinese would give him a place of refuge. Finding that he 
could not rely upon the Chinese for protection, Nikau turned and 
fled to Oelkun <Rttlft£|), near what is now T.sitsihar (JIF 3if in It), 
and proceeded to fortify the city as .strongly as the means at his 
command permitted . 

The read to this city, it should be remarked, lay through 
territories of the Tungyo, Hun Ho, Chechen and Sukusufu tribes, 
none of whom favored the cause of Nurhachu. The latter was, 
therefore, obliged to punish these, before he could hope to reach 
Oelknn. This task occupied him two years, but in 1586 Nikan 
Weilan was once more forced to flee. Again he sought the 
hospitality of the Mings. This time he was received with apparent 
good-will, but only to be surrendered on demand to Nurhachu. 
In 1587 Nurhachu slew the Bere of the Chechen tribe in battle, 
and in the following year subdued the Wanyen, the last of tlie 
Manchu tribes to acknowledge his sway. With the whole of the 
Manchu realm consolidated, Nurhachu was in a position to carry 
on a vigorous campaign in the Haisi territory. 

The War with the Allies.— Of the hmr tribes of Haisi 
Wei> the Yehha was the most powerful. Here Nt^inpulu 
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M) of tlte Yehha, whohad ]^ayed the part t)i' » leader, tried pa 
1589 to interfere with Nurhachn and to prevent his annesdng 
the Yalu, one of the tribes of the Chang-pai Shan divisi<m. He 
demanded that Nurhachn should surrender part of the lai^ to 
him ; and on his refusal he collected a large army of 30,000 men 
and led them, in 1593, against Hsing Ching. Nine tribes* took 
part in this bold attempt ; but it was a motley crowd, and no 
match for the well-disciplined soldiers of Nurhachn. On the 
summit of Tsahashan (♦lift' 111) , to the nprthwest of Hsing Ching, 
Nurhachu took up his position. X^eaving the main body of hi* 
troops behind earthworks, he, at the head of only 100 men, fell 
upon the advance guard of the enemy, killed the younger Bere 
of Yehha, and routed a Mongol command under Bere Mingan (m 

of the Korchin (» IK ») tribe. The rest of the enemy simply 
melted away. Some four thousand of the allies were left dead on 
the field, while among the prisoners taken was one Puchientai 
iS Kt) , younger brother of the Wula Bere. The immediate result 
of this battle was that the two remaining tribes of the Chang-pai 
Shan division flocked to Nurhachu’s standard. The year 1597 
.<iaw the belligerents at peace again ; Nurhachu accepted the band 
of the daughter of the. younger Bere of the Yehha, whom he had 
slain in battle. Nalinpuln, the elder Bere, promised another 
princess to Nurhachu’s second son, Bere Taishan ♦). 

Conquest of Haisi Wei — The peace thus patched up did 
not last long. When threatened by an invasion from the Yehha, 
the Bere of the Hata appealed to the Ming^ for help but without 
avail. He then turned to Nurhachu, who responded by sending 
a detachment of his best soldiers. Before these soldiers had time 
to arrive, however, Mengepulu the Hata Bere, 

suddenly changed his mind and made peace with the Yehha. 
His bad faith cost him his principality in 1601, when he himself 
became a prisoner in thi hands of Nurhachu. The Mings 
naturally did not like to see their Nauknan, or Southern Pass, 

•The Nine tribes included four of Haisi Wei, two of Chang-pai Shan and 
three Mongol tribes, KorAin IK Ku^sa, (> >IK). 



and tf»ejr pn»|(Bib|^ tfiwIwKiwi, 
wak to ignore the demand fk tha fK^ ne^titmr, 
fii^oroil ‘jflie Hata principality to Mengepaltt*a^ ao». But the 
P^ eouid never protect themselves against tlm aggressions of 
the Vehha; and, as the Mings would neitlicr send tliem military 
add or supplies, the peofde soon applied to Nurhadm for annexe* 
■ th>a> This urns soon followed by the absorption of the Haifa in 
l^/ tptd the Wnla in 1613, leaving only the Yehha, the Pei Kuan 
of the Mings, to dispute Nurhachu’s authority. Nurhacfen knew 
that so long as his enemy had a rich ally to furnish both men and 
arms, so long would Manchuria remain divided. He therefore 
declared war against the Mings in 1618, and was soon obliged to 
defend his own country against the overwhelming hordes of the 
enemy. It was not till 1619 that lie was able to renew bis efforts 
to subdue the Yehha. Left to themselves the Yehha soon 
succumbed; and in the fall of 1619 their "last two strongholds 
were captured.* The campaign in the Haisi district was the most 
important of all, because the events that have been related led 
directly to the rupture between the Manchus and the Mingsr In a 
certain sense, the conflict in this region afforded a training school 
for the Manchus, preparing them for a bloodier and more far- 
reaching struggle ahead of them . 

Other Conquests in Manobnria. — While Nurhachu was 
busy with his plan for invading the Haisi district, he did not 
forget the land of the two tribes, — that vast country lying to the cast 
of Ninguta. One of these ^bcs was the Warha whose home was 
in the Uj^r Usuri (ft 11 III} valley, with settlements scattered along 
the coast and as far south as the Hsien Ching district (ft II ft) of 
Corea. Northwest of their land was the home of the Hurlia tribe, 
whose settlements dotted all that part of the country watered by tl» 
Hnrfaa river (lilMtIV). The first attempt to anneit this territory was 
nade in 1598, when imder the oimmand of Bere Chnying (M M), 

, ;tidest son of Nuriiachu, the Manchus captoed iweitty sfodkadto 

^ln aii;e 0 f ttwm mm fMBd f,oo9 Chintie tottUpri vim wmpvt U 



iKllliiiim to die At ichi da to ‘i|<wte'i^ jlilill Mf<ihiBa 

Xknri^ tite'uext tail oento^jr ' Manditt 4iiwwll'*<<ie4i^^ 
grow at tile eiqpeiise of theu' eiWtero neif^iboi^. Now 
and now by coercam, Nuriiadw i«d bia-aon after 
succeeded in witming more poqde to tbW atandards. ■ It wa» 
more land that the early j^inces of die Manflins ^tood in nei^ df 
■but more men, fortfaeirs was a nation ih arms; Before 164^ 
Mancbu sway had been extet^ed iwt only over iQ Jflie optiddp 
betweeii the mouths of the Amur and the Tumen,* but also over nWdlf 
islands in the sea, iiKludii^ Sagfudien <■ dt ■),! which, by virtue 
die Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), was equally divided hetweea 
Russia and Japan. 



Ciiiivmw iviHVfftttlfttiofi walled temii tiaed at drllU (Birch) 


The home of the Solun tribe between the Atmir 

and the Khingan Mountains, was never invaded during tte 
lifetime of Nurhachu. It was not until 1635 that thty opiwd 


* luclttdiiig tile Dog^ttBitilE H * sad Deer«ii«iiig ft A W H tribe*. 
tarate are •ell^ejcplemitSry. Tim foimer enfilayi dagi, the letter deer, to mf 
IlMdr fieli or eledgee, 

to* thte idand weUit “vety halty" aMa (aA)> the AUio, of J«fW 

taahieAa). ? r* 
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<0tnimiii!catiOik with the lilanchus by offering tribate. As th^ Juki 
loi(%^enjoy«d the reputation of being skilful archers and horsemen) 
Y^aftsung (jklit>. who had succeeded to the throne of his father, 
enlisted them in his service. Frequent mutinies caused tffeir land to be 
invaded by the Manchus and the Mongols in 1640-41. Since then 
they have accepted their fate, although they have remained a separate 
unit of the Manchu population. With the incorporation of the 
Soluns, all kindred tribes that had arisen since the days of the Khitans 
and the Chins, had been united into one nation. 

Early Military and Political Organizations of the 

Manchns. — The Manchu army, as first organized by Nurhachu, 
consisted of Four Banners, distinguislied by the color of their 
respective standards, as the Yellow, the Red, the Blue and the 
White. The imit of the army was the Niulu-yachen ('t-4k • Jt), or a 
captain’s command of 300 men. It took five Niulu-yachen to form 
a Chala (V M), and five of the latter made up a Banner. When the 
army became larger, four additional banners were added. These 
were known as the Bordered Banners l)ecause their standards - of 
yellow, white, blue, and red each had borders of another ct)lor. The 
yellow, white and blue were bordered with red ; and the red, with 
white. Thus the so-called Eight Banners, the ground plan of the 
Manchu military organization, were formed. At a later date, the 
same organization was extended to the Mongols and Chinese who 
had joined their ranks. By the time the Manchus established them* 
i^Ives in China, there were Eight Banners each of the Manchttt. 
Mongols and Chinese. 

Whenever possible, the Eight Banners marched abreast of each 
other. On the battlefield, heavy infantry bearing long knives and 
spears formed the van, and these were closely followed by files of 
lig^it armed archers on foot. As soon as the enemy showed the least 
siffa of confusion before the immense shower of a regimmt 

of ^valry, always held in readiness, (htshed fmrsrard and eofh|detc^ 



the root". Each unit also carrfed two so-cdled "cloudy4addci» '* 

mm), manned by twenty soldiers, whose duty it wai to sode waUt 

and ramparts. No soldier was permitted, 

to leave his ^plain's standard, and any 

one who received a wound while away 

from his i)ost was entitled to no reward 

or pension. 

The banner organization was also 
carried into political affairs. No laws 
for administrative purposes were known 
prior to 1587. In that year, the first 
laws against treason and robbery were 
proclaimed. The government then con- 
sisted of five Administrators, who formed 
the slate council of the Manchu sovereign, 
as.sisted by ten lesser dignitaries known 
by their Mongolian title of Tsarkutsi 
(ft, 11 n IF). .A.11 these officials were 

clothed with judicial as well as executive i 

powers. I^awsuits were first heard be- 
fore the Tsarkutsis, while the Councillors 

formed a court of ap|)eal. The final appeal was, of course, to 

the monarch ; but Iwfore a case could come up before him, it had to 

be heard by the Berjes w'ho conslitiiletl a sort of intermediate 

tribunal Ijetween the sovereign and the court of the Councillors. 

These institutions were undoubtedly adequate to the needs of a 
• • « '0 
primitive nation. 

In 1616, Nurhachu first adopted a dynastic name for his reign, 
and the term Manchu was first used for the nation. The name of 
his reign, which lasted till 1626, was T'ienming (35 ♦) (W^ of 
God). Thus it was by “divine right ” that the first emperor of the 
Manchu Dynasty began to rule. 

The Order of Batura. — In the days when military titles were 
few, the order of Baturu (&■#) (a; Manchu word signifying 
“brave") was the most coveted miliU^y distinction among 
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‘ 'Tfefe iimitmioo, dating ftam Iba war in the iWiI 
<a#ri«d with it flie iwrivil^ of wearily tibe peacock fea^; 
and was conferred soldy for active service in the held. Since the 
bCgimiing of the nineteenth century, and more partietdariy since the 
Taiping Rebellion, this order has lost much of its significance. 
Whenever there was the least excuse, dozens of condidates were 
reconnnended to tlw Throne for the bestowal of the honor, although 
many of the recipients were no means worthy of it.* Moreover 
it seldom happened during later days of the Manchu rule that the 
peacock feather, so lavishly bestowed u|)Chi the payment of a 
nominal sum of nionc}% was not obtained previous to the bestowal 
of the Batura. But in the early years of the late dx'ttasiy, no 
prince could obtain this reward of bravery without performing some 
brilliant feat of arms. The first recipient was the Bere Tatdian 
(afterwards Prince of Li (■)), second son of Nurhaclut, who 
greatly distinguished himself in the battles of Haisi Wei. 

As regards the peaoKk feather, it is stated that one of the 
successful Chinese generalst in the time of K*ang Hsi, preferred this 
of distinction to the second order of the Chinese Nobility, ^ 
which had been bestowed on him in rec(»gnition of his services i«*, 
connection with the conquest of Formosa ('dW). • 

The order of Batiiru carried with it either a Chinese, or Manchu 
prefix (as Chiayimg Baturn (SME.M •), or Feilinko Baturu 
fVlftlNf C ■ #)), the latter tieing considered the more honorable. 


* Noirly an the Chinese commanders who took part m the nai'tl t>Bltle0l 
Yalti had had the Baturn conferred on them, although the first active servktt tbejr 
taw was that battle, which sent so many of them to their grave of diagnee* 
Scores of other instances may he cited to show that the order had been confemd 
00 cowards rather than on “ braves.** 

fHiis was Martinis Sttong (|K jK), a native of Ftikicii* He liad been a 
tfini^r of the Inner Department (ft :fe fi), which oflke carried willi it 0m 
jjlldtt ol wearing the fej^her^ but upon receiving an appoiniiinefti onlaide 4>f the 
as was tlien the custom, he was deprived of the disltnclion. vhidi 
lik»0fed to his former oiRee, When he offered n Ws cmomlssinsi ar 
linriiejs for dkts honor, it was of course thren hifii 
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TKB SSSOaOZiE ISTVXXV TXS MAMOB-V* AVO TBS MIVOA 

Wax op l4Ao Tyma 

SslfttiT* Streiigtli ot Xanehiurix and Cbinn. — lii {joint 
o( area^ pofniiation, and resources, the little country of 'Manchuria;' 
the Kingdom of Norhachu, could hardly compare with Giina.' 
The Mings could have literally flooded that kingdom with war^ 
riors at any tintc, and they were better armed. China Proper wat. 
separated from Nurhachn’s country by the valley of the Liao, every 
inch of which must be conquered before the Manchus could eiqiect 
to reach the gateway of China. The frontier towns were all strong 
positions, and above all there \va.s the mighty fortress of Shauhsu> 
kuan. This has no military value now ; but in those early days it 
was well nigh impregnable. After twenty-eight years of incessant 
warfare the JIanchus were not able to take it. Had the Mings 
taken timely mea.sures to check the t.xpansions of their enemies, the 
Mancliu empire might never have lieen heard of. The wlKd|| 
struggle was a case of suicide on the part the Mings. 

To their everlasting disgrace, their government was hel{>less in 
the liatids of the eunuchs*, lie fore whom loyalty and bravery had 
. - to hide their heads. The long struggle is divided into two stages, 
i The first stage was the War of Liao Tung, or the Region East of 
the Liao. 

Onelaratioii of War : “The Saven Hatea,”or6rieTaiioea.^ 

Notwithstanding the relative strength of the itations, Nurhadtu 
was ready to declare war against his mighty neighbor. So long as 
the Mings interfered in Mandturian affairs, t he could never hope to 
make himself the ruler of a united Mandiu nation. He had niied 
his army to the strength of 40,000 men |nd know that his troops 

-- r ',p. 

fAccoiidlug t» Btnptror K'sag H«l, tlKw Rj^ber mt tli*t ttew resebed life 

'«««»««€ liioaeM. ^ - 

liJafi Vtblui viqipitfd whh swp ^ firettniM. 
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were e(|tial to the best soldiers that the Miiig emperor coujd tond^ 
t^inst him. But revenge always sounds better than ajnhiti(ai w 
policy, and Nurhachu took care to prepare a proclamation setting 
forth Jiis grievances against the Mings. The remarkable document 
became known as the Seven Hates, which are given bftlow. 

(1) “ Though my ancestors never took a .straw' frpm, nor hurt 
an inch of earth within the Chinese l)oimdary, the Chinese were 
iniceasingly quarreling with, and without just cause abetting my 
neighbors to the great injury of my forefathers. 

(2) "Notwithstanding such injuries, it was still my «Iesire to 
be on friendly terms with the Chinese Emperor; and 1 therefore set 
up at the boundary line a stone slab on which was engraved an oath 
to the effect that whoever crossed the frontier, whether Manchu or 
Chinese, must suffer instant death, and that if any man aided the 
trespasser in escaping, he should himself suffer death instead. This 
oath was di.sregarded by the Chinese when soldiers came to aid Yeho. 

(3) “At Nan Kiangan and Beihai, on the Ching Ho, the 
Chinese have crossed the river every year, plundering all around, 

‘Regardless of con,sequences. I carried out my oath to the letter, and 
slew, as many as were seen on our side of the river. Thereupon the 
Chinese annulled the treaty between us, reproached me with mur,^er 
and at our very border murdered my ambassador to Kuangning 
with his nine attendants. 

(4) "The Chinese crossed the frontier to aid Yeho, and thus 
compelled men and w'onien who were our subjects to return to 
Mongol allegiance. 

(5) "For many generations we have tilled the lands along the 
Chai river and along the tripartite roads of Foongan Mountain pass. , 
The Chinese soldiers came and drove away the reapers w'hen they 
went to gather in the harvest. 

(6) "Though Yeho sinned against Heaven, you continued to 
Jhden to their lies and sent me a messenger with a letter, upbraiding 
'me, railing at and abusing me without restmtiitt, and causmg me 
ifloapeakable pain. 
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(7) “ Ibda of old agisted Ydio m batding agaii^ toe, wto | 
had only niy own resources on whidi to rely. Heavoi gave me 
Hada. You of the Ming supported his- followers causing them Iff 
return to their own homes. But Hada was afterwards frequently 
; attacked and fobbed by this same Yeho. If these small kingdoms 
had obeyed the will of Heaven, they could have remained and ^ 
‘ prospered ; but disolieying the will of Heaven they had to be brcdcen 
and destroyed. Can you preserve those ajjpointed to die? I tool|- 
Hada’s men; do you still desire to restore them? You are a prince 
of Heaven’s appointment. You are the sole Emperor of all under 
Heaven; why do you envy me the possession of my small kii^dom? 
^Wlien the Hwiun kingdoms gathered against me to destroy me. 
Heaven alandoned them and aided me, liecause they fought against 
me without a cause. At that time you aided Yeho against me, and 
thus ran counter to the will of Heaven ; you reversed my right and 
his wrong, and thus delivered an unjust judgment. 

“ For all these reasons I hale you with an intense hatred, and 
now' make war xqwn you." 

We give the tc.xi of the document in full because it gives a 
risume of the relatitms that had existed between the two nations 
prior to the year 1618. Instead of sending the declaration of war 
to the Ming emperor, Nurhachu caused it to be burned, so as to in- 
form Heaveti and Earth of the justice of his cause. 

Battle of Fnshan and Capture of Chingho.— The invading 
army numbered twenty thon.sand men. One detachment captured 
Tungchow (XM) and Mahatan (H ft) ; 'but the main force 
consisting of the Four Banners of the Left Wing, commanded bjr 
'•Nurhachu in person, advanced on Fushun (Ik M), the farthest 
outpost of the Mings to the east of Shinyang. The Ming^, un- 
prepared for the invasion, offered no resistance. The garrison 
of Fushun surrendered and the city wts razed to the ground. 
When the Brigadier-General of Kuangtiing, Chang Ch*€ng-yinig 
(S iftffl), Came at the head of 10,000, ii^ w'as too late for him to 
save the city. In the coarse the %|t^ which ensued, a heavy 
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.Mad^(>fin rose «n4 threw the Chinese into snch confusion Out 
I tiucy were ronted*^, and their commander and several officers Were 
tttn. Following up his advantage Nurhachn laid Siege to the dtjr 
•^ChinghoOSH), aud rejected all overtures for, peace. After 
some weeks the city was captured and its garrison and inhabitants, 
numbering no less than 20,000 men, women and children, were 
massacred by the ruthless Manchus. Having crippled the Ming 
power, the Manchus promptly returned to deal a fatal blow to the 
Yehhas. 

The Mings Take the Offensive. — The fall of Fnshnn and 
Chingho tended to open the eyes of the Mings to the new danger 
to which their empire was now exposed. They resolved to* 
destroy the power of Nnrhachu'once for all by throwing four 
armies, each of 60,000 men, into Manchuria. 

The first army was to march into Manchuria through the Pii- 
shnn Knan (Ik MR), or Pass; the second, through the Yaho 
Kuan (MMR), or Pass; while the third and the fourth, a.s.sisted 
by the Yehha and the Corean auxiliaries, were to enter by way 
of Sanchakou and Hughuangchen, re.spectively. The execution 
of this plan of invasion was entrusted to a man named Yang Ho, 
with the title of Field Marshal Thus before Nurhachn 

could complete the conquest of Yehha. he was suddenly called 
upon to defend his own territory. 

Bsttlo of Sarhsu. — To permit the four Chinese armies to 
effect their union meant sure destruction. The Manchns must 
single out the different sections, take them by surprise, and give 
them no time to come to the help of one another. That was the 
only way they could hope to save themselves, and no one knew 
it better than Nurhachn himself. He could bring into the field 
only 60,000 men. But these men were better trained, knew 
their country better, and realized that their national existence 
was at stake. They also knew Nurhachn, and were ready to 

*imii Vmkm and Chmgho had twfn {>rc«icMttt)r <vewd barter trade wkh 
lit 
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carry out bis orders. Nothing of the kind could be said of any of 
the divisions of the Mings. In each of their divi.sion there was a 
ennttch who knew nothing about war and who did everything he 
could to interfew with the free exercise of judgment on the part 
of the commander. None of the commanders seems to have 
taken measures to provide himself with the neces.sary 'means of 
communicating with his colleagues. 

The division that Nurhachu decided to engage first was the 
one under the command of General Tu Sung. This general was 
more brave than wise. Determined that none of his comrades 
should .share with him the honor of annihilating the enemy, 
whom he had always looked down uixm with contempt, he 
marched more rapidly than any of them. He had no time to 
wait for boats to cross the Hun Ho, but ordered his soldiers to 
ford it. It is .stated that by .so doing many of his men were 
either drowned or left behind. Having gained the other bank of 
the Hun Ho, Tu Sung entrenched him.self on Sarhsu (Must), 
a hill about 30 miles west of Hsingching. Here he further 
weakened his army by leading 20,000 of his men to lay siege to 
the town of Jiehfan, where the Manchus had fifteen thoitsand 
workmen laying out a new city, and a garrison of but 400 men. 
.After having .sent away 15,000 troops under his .sons, to 
strengthen the garrison at Jiehfan, Nurhachu attacked the 
enemy’s po.sition on the Sarhsu Hill with his main force of 45,000 
men. The Ixittle began in the afternoon, and at nightfall the 
issue v?as still undecided, as both sides were determined to gain 
the victory or die. But in the darkness the torches of the Mings 
brought about their own destruction. Every arrow of the 
Manchus told on the eneinv. The bullets that the Alings shot 
into the darkness, did but little damage. The l»attle of Sarhsu 
resulted in a complete victory for the Manchus. Nor was the 
detachment saved. Before Tu Sung succeeded in di.slodging the 
Manchus fro n Chilingyen (1^ 4k JM)| an cnfinence on which they 
had entrenched them.selves, he was atjta^ed by the relieving 
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colamn with a heavy slaughter, and lost his own life. Thus 

was the first divisiofa of the Mings received and annihilated. • 

¥ 

Defeat of the Other Divisions — The third division was 
next engaged. Marching northward from the Sarhsii hill, Nurhachu 
found this div isi(»n on Shanchienyen (Ui W M), a short distance below 
T‘ichling tt), where two detachments of 10,000 men each were so 
entrenched as to have their rear protected. Niirhaclni first engaged 
and defeated one of these detachments, and then the main body, 
leaving its commander, JIa Lin with a handful of men, to 

fall back on K'aiyuan (W JR). The Ychha soldiers iii)on hearing of 
the disaster, promptly withdrew into their own Ixirders. Meanwhile 
the fourth division had captured some roadside stockades and was 
within a short distance of Hsingching. With consummate strategy, 
Xurhachu sent a few prisoners of war with a message purporting to 
come from Tu Sung to Liu Ting (SI ft), the commander of the 4th 
division, telling him to advance without dela\ . As the message said 
that Tu Sung had already begun operations, Liu Ting, who was 
completely deceived, advanced into the trap laid for him. At the 
foot of the Aputali (M IS a JI) Hill, he was met by the s^jldiers of 
the fourth Bere, afterwards the T*aitsiuig (i: Sc) of the Manchtis. 
In the thick of the battle, a detachment of soldiers was observed to 
arrive from the west. To all appearance lliev were true Chinese 
soldiers, dressed in Chinese uniforms and tarrying tlie Chinese colors; 
and the Mings naturally took them for their friends. It was not 
until these supposed friends were in the midst of the Chinese 
that their true character was revealed. They were Manchus, the 
picked soldiers of the Bere Taishan. The confusion among the 
Chinese was l>eyond description. Liu Ting and most of his officers 
and men were slain, llie general that brought up the rear was put to 
flight, and the one in command t>f the Coreans surrendered. 


The second division of the Ming.s never saw the Manchus. It 
received an order to retreat and its commander, Li Ju-pai (# ito 
promptly obeyed. Inside of six days, Nurhachu had "thwarted the 
scheme of the Mings by defeating three of their four (fivisions. 
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Instead of being destroyed, ihe Manchus emerged from the first stage 
of the s^gglc stronger than ever. Giving his men little or no rest, 
Nurhachu led his victorious army to K'aiyiian and T'iehling, both of 
which were easily captured. As told in the last chapter, the annexa- 
tion of the Yehha coiuilry followed. 

Causes of the Defeat. — The Chinese had no one but themselves 
to blame for their defeat. Each of their divisious w'ould have been 
more than a match for the Manchus, if they had been led by able 
officers. They had firearms and allies while the Manchus none. 
There was absolutely no excuse for the failure to establish means of 
communication between the different divisions both for support 
and information. Ordinary precautions and a few scouts might have 
saved ever)' one of the divisions from destruction. The Yehhas, 
who were in every respect like the Manchus and spoke their tongue, 
were still loyal to the Mings. They might have been too demoralized 
to take the field against the Manchus. Yet there was no reason w'hy 
they should not have been employed to advantage by the Chinese so 
as better to inform themselves concerning the nature of the country. 
The Mings were outgeneraled at every turn, and their campaign was 
badly managed from beginning to end. It was the first and last 
supreme effort of the Mings to subdue the Manchus. Huang Tao- 
chow*, in compicnting upon this campaign, said ; “ Kienchow " (K 
W) is but a little country, dependent upon Fushun and Chingho for 
food supplies. The fact that the Manchus made no attempt to hold 
these cities when they fell into their hands shows that their ambition 
went no furtiier tlian their own border. With all the stockades 
along the line restored to good condition and garrisoned by a strong 
force, and with a flying column to harass and prevent the Manchus 
from sowing and harvesting, whenever possible, we could have dictat- 
ed terms to the enemy. Instead of all this, we sent the flow'er of our 


* Grand l^cretary Huang Tao-chow (H HI W) who afterwards became the 
Prime Minister of Jang Wang, when the Mings made a desperate effort to hold 
Fukien Province against the conqueror. 
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anny , . . . into an unknown coimtry ; and, besides, placed in the 
hands of the enemy an immense store of much needed provisions 
and inililary supplies! — Who is to blame?” It is computed 
that the total losses of the Chinese during the campaign amounted to 
310 general officers and 45,000 common soldiers. 

Hsiuiig Ting-pi. — The incom])etcnt ^"ang Ho w as, immediately 
after the disaster, superseded by General Hsiang Ting-pi (HISS). The 
new generalissimo was a man of ahilily and busied himself in restoring 
the discipline of the anny, in establishing a long line of defence, and 
in organizing a roving army. In spite of a severe earthquake, an 
intensely cold w inter, and other difficulties, he succeeded in gathering 
an army of 180, OCX) men. Thai was about all a man could do under 
the circumstances. Yet he was accused of inaction, and told to give 
bis place to a civilian and man of letters, named ^ ang Ying-t‘ai. 

Capture of Shenyang and Liaoyang.— With the rcniovai of 
General Hsiung. Xurliachu was ready to rcsimic liis aggressions on 
Chinese soil. He had marked (he city of Shenyang as his next 
objective. I'liat city was defended l)y <leep moats and new firearms, 
recently obtained from tiie Portuguese, and much superior to (hose 
of native make hitherto used l)y the ilings. Xurhachu would not 
risk his men where these weapons were mounted on the wall, and 
could be employed to such advantage. By degrees he induced the 
brave commander of the garrison to leave the shelter of (he .strong 
fortress and accept battle in the open. Through his own rashness, 
the Chinese general fell into an ambush and was completely defeated. 
On his return he found to liis surprise that the bridges across the 
moat had Ijeen withdrawn by some Mongols and Manchu spies. 
Unable to gain the shelter of the wall, Ho Shih-hsien (J(il K), for 
such was the general's name, and the remnant of his army all perish- 
ed by the swords of the victors who came up at their heels. Shortly 
before the war, thousands of Mongols had been driven by a severe 
famine to fxg bread from the Mings. It was tlitough the efforts of 
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these Mongols, whom Ying T‘ai* against the advice of his officers 
had permitted to settle in Sbrayang and the surrounding country,- 
that Nttrhachu now came into possession of the first stronghold which 
might have kept the Manchus at bay for an indefinite time. The 
Mings sent several armies to recapture the lost city but they were 
repulsed. They, or more particularly, the Chekiang soldiers under 
Colonel T'ung Chung-kuei (If # R), fought very desperately, and with 
the firearms recast by the Jesuit rriissionarics after the Portuguese 
pattern, did good execution. Finally when their powder was 
e.xhausted they were attacked by an overwhelming force of the 
Manclius — about three to one — ^and butchered. 

* 

Liaoyang, the headquarters of the generalissimo, was a city of 
still greater importance ; but it was defended by a general who was 
no more sagacious than the commander at Shenyang. Yang Ying- 
tai, in fact, made the same blunder by leading his men out to fight 
the Manchus in the open. Badly defeated, he shut himself ,up 
in the city with a disheartened garrison, until despair made 
him commit suicide. city without its head was then ea.sily taken. 
.\s Nurhachu entered the city, the people testified their submis- 
sion by burning incense in front of their houses. With the fall of 
Liaoyang, Ilaicheng (iVtA), Kaiping (R ^), Chin-chow (* #HJ, Fu- 
chow (tt tH). numliers off smaller towns in Liaotung were either 
iibandoned or surroundcil, and before long the whole regiim of 
Liaotung was added to the kingdom of Nurhachu. 

Mukden l)ecomes the Capital of Manchuria. Nurhachu at first 
thought of. building a new city, alxmt 3 // ea.'^t of the old city, for 
his " Eastern Capital.” He had actually given orders to that effect 
when he stiddenly tliscovered the superior i>o.sition of Shcn3ang, 


♦Ying T‘iii was desirous that tlicic Mongols should not join the Manclins. 
But as soon as the Mongols iouitd theinsclves comfortable in the midst of the 
CUinese, they look possession of their wives and daughters, and the Chinese 
authorities were too timid to enforce law and order*! For this. Ying T*ai was held 
responsible, and, as a matter of fact, the iahahit|ihts preferred the rule of the 
Hanehns to that of their weak geiieTal!ss!tuo. 
tSaid to be more than 70. 
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which commanded the roads to Peking, Mongolia, and Corea. The 
orders for the laying out of a new city were promptly rescinded, 
and Shenyang under its Manchu name of Mukden (which has been 
translated into Chinese as Shengking), became the seat of the rising 
dynasty until the Manchus came into China. It took the Manchus 
four years to put up the necessary palaces and court buildings, and 
so Mukden was not occupied as a capital until 1625. All this time 
Nurhachu made Liaoyang the base of his operations against the 
Mings. 



Imperial Palace in Mukden 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THK STBUGOLB BETWBXV THE MAITOHVS AHS THE H1H08 

{Continued) 

War ok Liaohsi 

Beturn of Hsiung Ting-pi to Powor —The loss of Liaotung 
restored General Hsiung to power, though his glory was again of, 
brief duration. He proposed to concentrate a strong force at 
Kuangning (tH %), and to organize two powerful fleets, one at 
Teng Chow (ll!#H) and the other at Tientsin He thought 

that the land forces thus concentrated would be strong enough to 
check the further advance of the Manchus, while the fleets to be 
built up would be employed to harass the coast of Liaotung. Inas- 
much as the Manchus were not sailors, this plan, if successfully 
carried out, would at least t>blige them to break up their camp in 
order to defend their own coast line. .At each of the three points 
mentioned, there was to be stationed a governor subject to the 
orders of the generalissimo, who was to take up his residence 
at Shanhaikuan (lU ^ R). Hsiung Ting-pi’s proiX)sai has come to be 
known as the “ Triple Defense Plan ” (B ^ M9t). 

Intabordination of Wang Hna-chen; Pall of Xnang- 
ning. Wang Hua-chen (iftii), the governor of Kuangning. 
however, did not like the ixdlcy of his generalissimo. Although a 
subordinate officer he was a favorite of the powerful eunuchs at 
Peking. He informed his friends that with 60,000 men lie could 
destroy the Manchu jxjwcr once for all ; and tried to give himself all 
the credit for the re-capture of a small and unimportant town east of 
the present city Feng Huang Ch‘eng (HiM), by Alajor Mao W^- 
lung R). Major Mao had, on the fall of Liaotung, escaped into 
Pitao (A R), an island in the Gulf of l,iaotung, now known under 
its modem name of riaiyangtao (A W A), and had led frequent 
raids into places along the coast. When the news of the re-capture 
reached Peking, the friends of Jhc goverror ridiculed the scheme 
of the generalissimo as evidence of inconipetency and cowardice. 
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Hua-ch^ reniatned master of the whole situation and could do what 
he {^leased, whether the generalissimo would or not. It was he, and 
not General Hsiung, who was in command of the larger army. 

The insubonlinalion of Hua-ch^ soon tumed out to he a very 
expensive matter for the Chinese. Nurhachu, taking advantage of the 
dissension among the Chinese commanders, crossed the Liao in 1622 ; 
and after a brief siege took the town of Si Ping Pao about three 
miles west of the river. Wang Hua-chen then sent his lieutenant, 
Sun Te-kung (9 with the major iK)rtion of his army to 
recapture the town. The sight of the Manchus at Pingyangch‘iao 
was sufficient to pul Sun Tc-kung into such a flight 
that he did not stop until he was safe within the city of Kuangning. 
His example was of course followe<l by all his men. Instead of 
punishing him. Hua-chen was deceived by his representations, w ith 
the result that Kuangning was actually abandoned to its fate two 
days before the arrival of the ^lanchus. General Hsiung found the 
governor of Kuangning on the bank of Talingho Not 

only had he failed to destroy the Manchii jK»wcr. hut hatl also lost 
his city, army and every thing he had, save two slaves who had 
followed him on foot all the way from the deserted city of 
Kuangning. As the generalissimo had but 5,000 men, there was but 
one thing he could do. and that was to fall back upon Shanhaikuan. 
Not wishing to leave the inilitary >iorcs for the Ixmcfit of his enemy, 
he set fire to them before be retreated with Hita*chen l)ehind the 
Great Wall. For this <lisasler, Ilua-clien and his friends in Peking 
alone were resjxjnsible. Xewnhedess, the eiuiuchs finding them- 
selves powerless to save the life of their protege took revenge ui>on 
General Hsiung and caused him to be executed several months Ix^forc 
the real culprit. Patriotism had to hide its head I)efore eunuchs or 
suffer itself to be led to the scaffold. 

The City of Ningyuan. — The tide of Mandiu con<|uest having 
rolled across tlie Liao River, the (jucslion with the Mings now was 
whether they should aliandon all territory beyoml Shanhaikuan, oi; 
fortify the city of Ningyuan (W Mh One oi the strong advocates 
of the latter plan was Yttan ChTingdiUan then a district 
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magistrate. As General Wang Ts'ai-chin, Ac immediate successor 
of Tiug'pi, did not favor his plan, the question was linally referred 
to Peking, when Grand Secretary (:k4lldb) Sun Ch‘ei^-tsung 
(II 30 was sent out from Peking to make an investigation, which 
resulted in the adoption of Yuan’s plan. In time Sun himself 
became the successor of Wang Ts‘ai-chin, and under him and Yuan 
Ch‘ung-huan the work of fortifying Ningj'iian was prosecuted with 
vigor. The city walls were streugthaied, Euroixan cannon were.’: 
mounted and a respectable army of 100, (XX) was raised. A line of 
outer defence was also erected, and 5,000 maw of land were brought 
under cullivation as a military fief (tffl) for the support of the 
soldiers, in addition to large quantities of military stores accumtdated 
in Chio Hua Tao (# ft), an island on the coast of Liaotung. The 
Manchus made no efforts to interfere, jjartly because they were 
engaged with the laying out of {lalaccs and other buildings in Mukden, 
and jjartly Ixcause Mac* Wen-lung was giving them trouble on the 
^’alu. This lull in ihe war was employed by the Chinese to restore 
the confidence of the army and to part of the territory of Liaohsi. 

The Battle of Ningyiiaxi. — Like his predecessor. General 
Hsiung, Sun Ch’eng-tsung was not a favorite of the eunuchs. He 
was* made to resign in 1625, and his reiiRsval once more gave 
Xurhachu an opixjrtunity to bring his warriors across the Liao. To 
his great dismay, the stronghold of Ningydian .«tcx)(l in his way, Yiian 
Ch'img-lman would neither evaciate it to please his now generalissimo, 
Kao Ti (A IS), nor come out of it to accept battle. The Euroixan 
guns were esixcially to be feared, for they simply swept away the 
Manchus. As many times as the brave soldiers had the courage to 
come within their range they were repulsed. Their “cloudy ladders” 
were useless in face of the murderous fire, and every attempt to 
breach the wall w as a failure. 


*After the death of Yttan Ch'ung-huan, Sun was restored to his coirinand 
but was again dismissed at the^instaiK% of the euniKbs, Kao Ti thought it more,' 
expedient to concentrate his forces at ShanhaUcuaib Every station beyond SJiart* 
bsikoan, with the exception of Nintyttan, was tfceip|rore abandened. 
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After three days of tremendous sacrifice of life, Nurhachu 
hesitated to renew the assault. Never before had he acknowledged 
defeat. It w^s both the first and last lime in his life that he did so. 

Death of Hurhaohu. — PV)r days Nurhachu was unhappy, tte 
fell sick at Mukden and died in September 1626, only a couple of 
months after his retiini from Ning>’uan. He died when he was 
sixty-eight years old and left his throne to the 4th Bere, who has 
come to be known as T‘aitsung. At twenty-five, Nurhachu s 
principality was not larger than a good-sized village of the present 
day; but before his death he had welded all the ditferent sections of 
his people into one powerful nation. To him the Manchus owed 
their greatness. To his generalship, which easily entitles him a 
place among the great military leaders of the world, he added the 
wisdom of a first-class statesirian. John Ross says of him, 
** Revenge made him a soldier, abilities a general, the stupidity of 
his opi)oncnts a conqueror, and wisdom a ruler and founder of a 
dvmasty.’' ♦ 

Boulger, another foreign writer of Chinese history, pays a no 
less complimentary tribute to him. He says: “ In many respects he 
accomplished for the Jfanchiis what Jenghis did for the Mongols. 
It was not his fault if his sphere was a smaller one and more 
circumscribed. The credit of having emancipated himself from it 
may, indeed,! have been all the more conspicuous : and it certainly 
seems that Nurhachu achieved a great exi>loit when he extended his 
sway from a spiall valley of a fe\v square miles over a vast territory, 
including tw’o Chinese, or quasi-Chinese, provinces, and stretching 
from the Great Wall to the Amur. If much of his extraordinary 
success must be attributed to the blunder and folly of his oi^ponents, 
cannot almost the same be said of every conriueror from the rlays of 


♦John Ross^ “The Manchus/' 

+ *** abhorred the idea of ruIinR China. Hi* ancestor*, the Ntt-ch«n*, 

had hm t?itined simply because pf their residence in China, and he was resolved 
doit Ui« i^dUke should not be repeated. For this, we have the authority of 
TWtlmig' ‘•tfeb has often been quoted by subsequent emperors to warn their 
peofk against adopting the effeminating customs of the Chinese. 
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Alexander to those of Napoleon ? Nurhachu had the strength of will, 
seldom given to mortals, to know when to stop. His victories are 
not more remarkable than the vigor with which he consolidated his 
authority in the new possessions that fell into his power. He built up 
the edifice of his empire step by step, and his successors had to thank 
him that he sank its foundations very deep in the affections of his 
own people, and in the possession of a well-trained and valiant army.” 

Peace Hegotiatione. — Ch'ung-huan’s success in rolling back 
the wave of invasion at Ningyiian made him a national hero. 
The Peking government thought so much of him that they 
abolished for a time the office of generalissimo in order to leave 
him supreme in command, and at the same time raised him to the 
rank of a governor. Ch‘ung-huan wished to restore the fortifica- 
tions at Chinchow (M W) to the north, and those of the 
surrounding country. It was to his interest that the Manchus 
should not attack him for sometime. To this end, he secured the 
services of a lama and sent a message of condolence from 
Ningjiian to Mukden. The message was received with apparent 
goodwill. The truth was that the new ruler of the Manchus 
was contemplating an invasion of Corea, and did not want his 
enemy to harass his country in his absence. Consequently the 
friendly mission sent by Ch‘ung-huan marked the opening of 
peace negotiations. But neither side was sincere in desiring 
peace ; both sought to gain time. 

The terms demanded by the Manchus were as follows : — 

1. That the Mings should pay them 100,000 teals of 
gold, 1,000,000 teals of silver, 1,000,000 pieces of satin, and 
10,000,000 pieces of cloth, as the price of peace; and continue to 
send gold, silver, satin and cloth at the end of each year there- 
after, for which they would agree to send, in return, furs, pearls, 
and ginseng. 

2. That all territory east of the Liao should remain ManqliOt 
while that west of Shanhaikuan should cbnlinue ChineWjj^^ra^ 
the neutral territory of Liaohsi between them, no city[g|ii^Jfl^ 
fortified by the Chinese. 
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3. That in all oflicial correspondence, “Neither should the 
Miiig Emperor be raised to the same height as Heaven, nor his 
Ministers of State, to the same honor as the Manchu emperor. ’ ' 

In other words, in.stead of demanding terms of equality in 
official correspondence, the Manchus only wished to secure terms 
of less glaring unequal ity. 

The conditions named by the Mings were certainly no less 
exacting. They included the return of all laud and prisoners of 
war that the Manchus had taken, and a promise to keep out of 
Corea and Corean affairs. Under the circumstances, no under- 
standing was possible; but much valuable time was thus gained, 
and finally both govcruinents once more declared themselves 
ready for war. 

Benewal of Hostilities. — lly the middle of 1627, the war 
cloud again burst. The Manchus had returned victors from 
Corea, and the Mings had completed their defeii.sc at Cliiuchow'. 
An army of Manchus, intoxicated with their recent succe.ss in 
Corea, made their appearance before Chinchow only to be 
repulsed. Chinchow, indeed, was as impregnable as Xiugyiian, 
and the very first attack T'aitstnig made on the Mings proved a 
complete failure. 

Advance uponFeking; Removal of Tiian Ch‘ang*hiuui. — 

So long as Yiian Ch‘uug-huan remained in I.iaoh.si, the Manchus 
were unable to secure permanent foothold on the west side of the 
Liao. He had to Ije removed before 'r'aitsung could hope to realize 
his plan. Once he was removed, but on the death of Wei Chung- 
hsien, the all-powerful euutich. he was reinstated. Avoiding 
the .scenes of his la.st defeat. T‘aitsuug, in 1629, led an army 
through the territor.v of the Korchin i|| «.) Mongols who had 
long been his allies. Having made a breach through the Oreat 
Wall at H.sifengkou (« 11), the Manchus invaded China and 

captured the city of Tsuuhua From this point they 

li^nihed due west, met with little or no resistance, and, coming 
Shunyi (/EdI), encamped iMfore (he T£sh£ng 
(NortlKeml Gate of Peking. Tlie capital of the Mings 
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was in danger. As tlie news travelled far and wide, reinforcements 
poured into Peking from different parts of the empire., By a 
fofced march Yftan Cli'ung-luian, now Field Marshal in Liaohsi, 
also brought up an army before the Kuaiigch'u (Eastern) Gate 
(imi H). Without any apparent reason, T'aitsnng retired with 
his men to Nauyiiau (WX), the Imperial Hunting Park. Among 
the Manchu pri.soners of ^yar there were two eunuchs. Within 
their hearing T'aitsuug cau.sed it be said that his retreat had been 
made in pursuance of a .secret agreement with Yuan, which 
would eventually put the Manchus in possession of the Imperial 
City. These eunuchs being allowed to e.scape the next day, went 
directly into the palace and. informed the Emperor Ch'ung Chen 
(&HH) of what they had overheard. The Emperor believed every 
word of the story, and without any ceremony he deprived Yiian 
Ch‘ung-huan of his command and put him in prison, from which 
he never emerged except to lose his head by the executioner’s 
a.\e. 

Meanwhile a company of Manchus had peuetrated as far 
south as Kn An (W ®) and Liang Hsiang (Sill}. Upon their 
return they routed one body of Chinese soldiers at Lukouch iao 
(#j(IW). and another before the Yung Ting (Southern) Gate 
(Ajg PI) of Peking. Instead of storming the city, however, they 
turned in the direction of Tungchow (S#H) and Icoted the 
principal towns between that city and Shanhaikuan. Pursued by 
an overwhelming force, they dared not remain long on Chinese 
.soil, but retreated through Lengk‘oukuan (tit tJ M) into Mongolia 
and thence into Manchuria. 

For a long time afterwards many rea.sons were advanced by 
Chinese historians to account for the withdrawal of the Manchus 
from before the Yung Ting Gate. The explanation, as given by 
Phnperor Ch'ieii Lung, was very simple. As Shanhaikuan was 
still in the hands of the Mings, the Manduis were too far away 
from their base. Besides, the road between their home and 
Peking was at the mercy of ho.stile neighbors, the Chahar,* who 


•The Chillier Mongols. 
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were Mongols iu the service of the Mings. Under these 
circumstances, a slight reverse might mean utter destniction, and 
no wise general would risk his chances before stfch a strong city. 
Apart from the removal of General Yiian, and the plunder they 
carried home, the bold advance on Peking brought the Manchus 
no material advantage. The small garrisons they left behind 

^ ® I 

them at several points of strategic importance were one by one 
ousted by ov^erwlielming odds. 

Murder of General Mao Wen-lung (1629).— Before the 
arrival of the Manchus at Peking, the Mings had lost an able 
officer in the murder of General Mao Weudung.* He was 
murdered by agents of Yiian Cli‘ung-huan almost immediately 
upon the latter’s resumption of power. The explanation he gave 
to Peking for his strange conduct was that General Mao was not 
loyal to the cause of the Mings, an accusation that was not borne 
out by the facts. This cruelty on the part of Yiian ChUmg-huan, 
it is stated, had the effect cf poisoning the mind of his emperor 
against him, and constituted one of the reasons why he was later 
thrown into prison without an investigation. As we shall 
presently see the murder of Mao Wendung wrought no small 
consequence to the Ming cause. 

Fall of Port Arthur and the IslandB along the Coast of 
Liaotung (1633-1637). — The disaster that General Yiian had 
brought upon himself through his own cruelty, was nothing 
compared with what his country had to suffer afterw^ards. Upon 
the death of Mao Weii-Iung, two of his sub-lieutenants, Ktmg 
Chung-ming and K‘ung Yii-te, deserted and went over to 
the Manchus. In 1633 they led the Manchus to capture Port 
Arthur. Upon its fall, Shang K'o-hsi, another lieutenant of 
Mao and commander of Kuanglutao (« ft ft), capitulated. The 


♦Towards the close of 1629 Viiaa was removed by Wei Oiuiig-hsicn (|| ft 
It), the all-powerful eunuch. Upon the accession of Ch'tmg Ch^g in the fol- 
lowing year, Wei was sentenced to death and Ytian appointed Ccnertliisiitio at 
Shanhaikiian. General Mao called to pay his resperts tp the Generaliiiimo and 
on a given signal was seized and executed. 
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capture of Pitao, the last of the islands that had so long resisted 
the efforts of the Manchus since the taking of Liaotung, then 
followed. All these men became the most faithful servants of 
the Manchus, who, in consideration of their services, made them 
their princes when they came into China.* 

The Battle of Chang Shan( 1631 ) .—This battle is interest- 
ing in that the Manchus for the first time in their history employed 
firearms against the Mings. It was from the Chinese prisoners 
of war that they had learned how to make cannon. The battle 
was brought about by T'aitsung’s making a fresh attempt to 
capture Ch inchow (HW). This was no more successful than 
his first effort, although the Manchus succeeded this time in 
destroying the Chinese post at Talingho. 

Chihli and Shantung Provinces Bavaged by the Man- 
chus. — After the battle of Chang Shan, the Manchus changed 
their tactics, and in the years 1632-1635, completely broke 
the power of the Chahar Mongols. The Chinese frontier 
along the Great Wall was now exposed to attack. In spite 
of the wall the Manchus could descend upon China from 
the north, and in 1635 they broke through that barrier at 
different points and effected a junction at Yenching (8®W). 
After a series of encounters with the Chinese soldiers, they 
pillaged as many as 12 cities, and their divisions met in T‘ung- 
chow (H W). From this point, one division went to Ichow (ft W) 
(Ichow Prefecture another to Ansu (Sf*), and still 

another to Hsiung Hsien (tl M) (both in the Pao Ting Prefecture 
(tit 54 Iff) ) . The next year saw the Manchus in Shantung. At 
Tsinan (81 ^), the capital of the province, a prince of the House 
of Ming fell into their hands, and was carried a prisoner into 
Manchuria. All these expeditions were more or less in the 
nature of pillaging parties, who w’ere murdering and kidnapping 
people and carrying away their live stock. The Manchus moved 
from place to place with gp’eat rapidity, always attacking the 

•It is commonly believed that without their help, the Manchus could never 
have brousht^the whole of China under their sway. 
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weakest point en route. The first expedition took 180,000 
prisoners and great nmnbers of live stock into Manchuria. The 
second expedition returned by way of Tientsin, and the soldiers 
were so loaded with loot that it took them several days to get 
their long train of carts across the Grand Canal near that place. 
Had the Ming commander in the vicinity shown any of the 
qualities of a general, they could not have reached home with all 
their booty. As late as 1642-3, the Manchus came again through 
the Great Wall and ravaged all the country around Yenchow (fi 
in Shantung. 

Effect of the Pillaging Parties . — As to immediate results, 
.the expeditions into the heart of China must be regarded as 
failures. The Manchus did not gain an inch of territory by 
these movements ; but their expeditions brought about far-reach- 
ing consequences, — something of which they had not dreamed. 
For it was Li Tzii-ch^eng (1^ 6 J^) who conquered the Ming 
empire and laid it at the feet of Emperor Shun Chih (M but it 
was these expeditions that had made the success of the rebel pos- 
sible. Owing to the frequent depredations of the Manchus, the 
best soldiers of tlie Mings were gathered in and around Peking, 
thus leaving Shensi, Shansi and Honan Provinces at the mercy of 
Li Tzu-ch‘eng. At that time there were stationetl between Peking 
and Shanbaikuan four viceroys, six governors and eight brigadier- 
generals, besides tlie numerous eunuch commanders.* Party 
intrigues and personal jealousies divided them and they never 
could offer a united front against the invader. It was clearly a 
case where too many cooks spoiled the brotli . 

Fall of Chinchow. — While the Manchu Berest were mak«* 
profitable expeditions into Chihli and Shantung provinces, 
T*aitsung did not give the people of Chinchow any rest. If he 

The 4 Mccroys were at Kuan Wai (■ Kttan Nci (■ ft), Chang Ping 
(S 4^), and Pao Tmg ^). The 6 govenors were at King Yfian (if H), Ytinf 
Ping (* ^). Shun rien Mih Yiin oe#), and Pao 

Ting. The « Brigadicr-GeneraJi were at Pao Thif, Ticati^n^ Shanbaikuan, Cluinf 
Hsich (i|i »), Hfi Hsieh (H %), Moo Ping md Ttingchow. 

t All the Pillaging cxpeditioni were eommiaded hy Berei. 
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could not carry the city by storm, he could starve its inhabitants 
into submission. The siege continued for years, even until 
cannibalism reigned within the city. It fell in 1641, when 
General Hung Ch‘eng-cli*ou (5t 3imi),*1ts commander, was taken 
prisoner. On him were showered all marks of honor. Overcome 
by kindness, Hung swore allegiance to his conqueror, took up 
arms against his mother country and afterwards proved a great 
help to the Manchus. 

Arrogance of Confacian Scholars.— Towards the last days 
of his reign, T'aitsung was not at all unfavorably inclined to 
peace. In fact, he attempted several times to open negotiations, 
and was even willing to surrender his title of Emperor for that of 
khan, if the Mings would only follow the example of their 
predecessors, the Sungs, by purchasing peace. Tlie Ming Em- 
peror, too, was no less ready for peace; but the Confucian 
scholars of the empire would have none of it. The Manchus 
lived outside the Great Wall and to these scholats every one 
beyond that dividing line was a “ barbarian.” They would 
never make peace with a barbarian. As everyone that was able 
to read and wTite had the privilege under the laws of the Ming 
Dynasty to address his emperor direct, Ch'ung Cheng was virtu- 
ally overwhelmed with warlike counsels. Owing to the popular 
clamor, a governor of Ta Tung (A R) was imprisoned because 
he had the audacity to forward the peace proposal of the Manchus 
to Peking ; and Ch‘6n Hsin-chia (N it V>, President of the Board 
of War, had to be dismissed, although it was under instructions 
from his emperor that he conducted negotiations with the 
Manchus. T‘aitsung alone realized that so long as Shanhaikuan 
and Ningyiian were not in his hands, it was fruitless for him to 
try to conquer China. The Chinese held these places up to the 
time of his death (Pall, 1643). With his death the war of 
Eiaohsi was closed. 

* The Mancbu Beres were greatly dirpleated thiit their sovereign showed so 
much consideration to a pt isoner of whr. ** But he hi more than a prisoner of war,” 
declared T'aitsung, *' he it the pathfinder and pilot that will take us safely into 
the Chinese Empire.” Hung proved quite worthy this high opinion. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE COiraXTEST OF OOBEA AETD INNEB UOVUOXXA ; THB 
EABI.7 OOBTOXS OF THE MAXOHVB 

1. CONQCKST OF CORKA 

Early Eolations botween Corea and Manchuria. — The 

Corean peninsula, “ measuring ronghly ^00 miles from north to 
south and 150 miles from east to west,”* is separated from 
Manchuria by the Yalu River. The Corcans have never been 
able to take care of themselves. When the .Manchu nation to 
the north came into being, Corea was a vassal state of the Ming 
emperor. To him, the Coreans had everv- reason to be grateful, 
for it was the Chinese that had, toward the close of the 16th 
century, rescued them from the clutches of Japan. The Coreans 
had no personal grievances against their northern neighbors, but 
they treated them as enemies 'because they were the foes of the 
Ming emperor, whose orders they mu.st obey. In 1619 they sent 
20,000 men to help the Chine.se in Manchuria, where three- 
fourths of them lost their lives in battle, and the surviving 5,000 
surrendered. This event was sufficient to convince the Manchu 
ruler that Corea was quite a thorn in his side. He had either to 
win the southern ncighl)or as his ally, or to deprive her of the 
means of aggression. As the former plan was certainly less 
expensive, it was adopted. The Corean prisoners were accord- 
ingly .sent home with a letter to their king, with a view to interest- 
ing him in the Manchu cause. The Corean King not only treated 
the communication with contempt but also meddled again iu 
Manchurian affairs by sending aid to the Warha (JC ft i#) tribe in 
their hopeless attempt to resist the tide of Manchu expansion. If 
Xurhachu s hands had not been so full, he would have punished so 
meddlesome a neighbor himself rather than leave the task to his 
son. 


*"Thc Far East.’ 



'■ ''il! 

F«aM Flngalum ( 1687 ) .—The accession <rf T^aitsung 
witnessed a temporary lull in the war of Lkohsi. Valuable in> 
formation as to the state of affairs in Corea having been received 
from certain political refugees who had come into "Manchuria 
to seek shelter, T‘aitsung threw au army across the Yalu in 
1627. Near Yichow (tt ¥^), they encountered a handful of 
Chinese soldiers belonging to the command of General Mao Wra*' 
lung (t’kE), who had come to 4he aid of the Coreans. Th«^ 
made the soldiers embark on their ships and sail away. Title 
Coreaus, left to their fate, could offer but a feeble resistance. 
City after city fell, and even Seoul, the capital, was 'in danger. 
The king was among the first to desert his city, taking his family 
with him to the Lsland of Kiang Hua (tllVA). For want of a 
fleet the Manchus could not follow him ; and, as their services were 
required elsewhere, a treaty cf peace was signed at P'ingshan 
111). They had, however, plundered the country to their 
hearts’ content and gladly carried their spoils home. The treaty 
placed the tw'o contracting parties on an equal footing as 
Brother,” or sister states (fLUi HU). 

Events leading to the Second Invasion. — After the peace 
of PMngshan, the Manchus weie engaged in a campaign against the 
Mings and their allies, the Chahar Mongols. During all this 
time, the Coreans remained faithful to the tottering hou.se of the 
Mings. “The Ming emperor,” declared their king, “is my 
father. Is it right for me to assist in any hostile preparations 
against him ? ” This epistle was sent in reply to a request of the 
Manchu ruler that he equip a fleet for their use. But upon the fall 
of Port Arthur, the Manchus had a fleet of their own, which they 
requested the Coreans to supply w'ith provisions. This they ahm 
refused to do. There were frequeut communications passing 
between the Manchus and the Coreans, but their relations wi^ 
anything but cordial. By 1646, T‘ai|sung had broken the 
power of the Chahar Mongols and assumed, for the first time, the 
imperial title. Instead of sending congratulations, the Corean 
king protested, for he thought that the on|y person entitled to the 
imperial title was the Ming emperor. 
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SatMHid Inyasion. — Tlie stonn that had so long been gather- 
iog soon broke. In le.ss than a year, Northern Corea again 
experienced the horrors of an invasion. In spite of the fact that 
the frontier cities had been strengthened since the previous war, 
the Manchus were victorious wherever they went. Tlieir army 
numbered 200,000 strong ; and, at its head, marched the newly- 
crowned emperor of the Ch'ing Dynasty. A message was 
promptly despatched to inform the “ father” of the danger; but, 
owing to the fact that an alarming rebellion was threatening the 
very existence of the Ming empire, there was no succor in that 
quarter. The Lintsin (IS ?» River to the north of the capital was 
at length reached by the Manchus, and their hor.ses simply 
trotted across the frozen stream. Following his old plan the 
king .sent his family to the Kiang Hua Tao and retreated with his 
court to Nanhanslian (Bjaiili), .south of the Han Kiang (85 tE), 
whither he was followed by the Manchus and besieged. Two 
sorties were made but to no avail. From different parts of the 
peninsula three armies came to his relief, but only to suffer 
defeat. To increase the .sorrow of the king, word soon came 
infonning him that his wives and children had fallen into the 
hands of the Manchus. The situation was hopeless. The king 
capitulated, and willingly enrolled himself as a vassal of the 
Manchu Emperor. From that moment, Corea remained a vassal 
state of the Ch'ing Dynasty until the clo.se of the Chino-Japanese 
War (1895). 


2 . CON'UUKST OK l.NXKR .MOXC.OHA 

Ontlinea of Mongolian History during the 16th Cen- 
tury.— During the supremacy of the Miug Dynasty, the Mongols 
bad been successfully driven beyond the Desert of Gobi, but be- 
fore long they crept southward again. The Motigols north of the 
Desert, known as the Mopei Mongols (ft 4 ft -S’) or Khalklias 
(••m), were practically unknown in the annals of the Ming 
Dynasty. Their cousins in tlie south were known by the 
general term of Mcnan Mongols (MM and were a constant 
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menace to the Mings. They made frequent raids on the border, 
until the weak descendants of Hung Wu found it cheaper to bny 
immunity from them and enlist them as guardians of the Chinese 
marches, hence their name Chahar, the Mongol term for the 
guardian of a city. 

Of the Monan Mongols, the Korchin (f| li )&) tribe occupied 
the extreme eastern part of what is now Inner Mongolia, and 
their country “measured 870 // from east to jvest and 2,100 /f 
from north to south.” On account of their geographical position, 
they were the first to come into contact with the Manchus^ The 
land to the southwest bordering upon the present Chihli and 
Shansi provinces belonged to a number of tribes, of which the 
Chahar (IK >8 ft) were the most powerful. 

Origin of the Korchins. — After their final expulsion from 
China, the Mongols split themselves into two sections, the 
Eastern and Western, or the Tatar (II®) and the Oirad (JCM). 
During the first decade of the 15th centur>', Altai a 

descendant of Hasar (i8 ■ ft) , a younger brother of the great 
Jenghis Khan, rose to a position of influence among the Tatars. 
In course of time, his descendants emigrated to the valley of the 
Nen River (Htt) and there grew into the Korchin tribe. As 
they multiplied in number, they were organized into other tribes, 
known as the Djalaid (41*#), Turbet (ttWIStt) and Ghoros 
(HW ■#(■); these four composing the Cherim I.,eague (®® fl) of 
the Inner Mongols at the present day. 

The KoroLins form AUianoe with the Hanohus. — Owing 
to their proximity to Manchuria, the Korchins viewed the rising 
power of Nurhaclui with alarm and joined the Ychha (81 H) tribie 
in an attempt to destroy Hsing Ching. The result has been 
related elsewhere. When Nurhachu later led his men against the 
Wula tribe, the Korchins again crossed the frontier but only to 
be driven back. This convinced their chief that it was best for 
them to live in peace with the Manchus and to give up all hopes 
of checking their progress. Since then the Korchins have fought 
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et^y iMttks tor the Maochus, and have given many an empieaa* 
^npotlicr to the Mancbu Dj'uasty. Their dsassaks (it fli %) to^Jay 
rank fmemost among all the Mongol dignitaries. 

Ihigin of the Monan Mongtds. — The division of the Mongcd 
nation into the two general divisions of Mopei and Monan dates 
from the time of Dayen Khan OtSiT} (1470-1543), a remote 
descendant of Shun Ti (M ♦), the last emperor of the Mongol 
Dynasty. Having united all the sections growing out of the 
weakness of his predecessors under the Hara Holin (St <1 « tk) 
throne, he followed the example of his great ancestor, Jenghis 
Khan, and divided the country south of the desert among his 
several sons. From the descendants of his first son, Batnlu 
(C ■ 9), we have the Chaliar (X ik M), Khaochid (HlX 9', Sunid 

/B tt), Uchiunuchin (tSitiVK'), Aokhan (IkflS), and Naiman 
(X9) tribes; from those of parsu (EH*), his second son, the 
Ordos and Turned (±R9) tribes; from those of 

Orchu (Wlf*), his third son, the Djanid (♦L9 9), and Barin 
(E#) tribes; and from those of Drchi (Wltlt), his fourth .son, 
the Keshikteng (38 ft lE B) tribe. 

As already stated, the Chahar tribe was the leading tribe of 
Monan. The opening sentence of a letter, which Lintan Khan 
(#9 if) of the Chahars addressed to Nurhachu in 1619, shows 
the relative strength of the two rulers at that date. Lintan 
styled himself “Jenghis Khan ()S A* A ff), Batnlu (E ■ •.>, King 
of the Mongols, and Coinuiander of the Nation of 400,000 
strong” (httSfS hH*); and referred to Nurhachu .simply as 
“Commander of a nation of 30,000 people on the coast” 
(A B H It 3k tl iM ■ zh). It is no wonder that the weak emperor of 
the Ming Dynasty should grant an enormous amount of subsidy 
to this “Commander of f 00 ,000 strong” to harass the Manchus 
“ on the coast.” 

Th« War frith the (Suduur Tribe.— By the time T'aitsung 
snoceeded to the throne, the Manchus were not simply a tribe of 
30,000 peofde. Moreover, several of the wmher Mongol tribei, 
«nch as fhe Aokhan, Naiman, Dpmid^ and Htracbin (a tribe 
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claiming descent from one Ciiilama (fff 1C4I), a Minister of ^te, 
under Jenghis Khan), had sought the help the Manchu king 
against the oppressions of £4ntan Khan. By a series of tmttles, 
the Manchus taught Lintan the folly of espousing the cause of 
the Ming emperor, although T'aitsung was not yet ready to take 
the offensive. At last in the year 1332, T'aitsung marcbedl 
1,300 K beyond the Ivesser Khingan Mountains (A !!••}, and 
found his enemy utterly unprepared for an invasion. Lintan 
fled with his followers and live stock across the Northern Bend 
the Yellow River, and died two years later iu the vimnity of 
Kokonor (ttlf). Hi.s son, Oiche (Sfi), having surrendered the 
remnant of the Chahar tribe in the follow'ing year, the whole 
country of Mouan was brought under the Manchu power, for the 
other tribes gladly accepted the authority of the new master. 
Owing to a subsequent rebellion in the reign of the Emperor 
K‘ang Hsi, the Chahar tribe was distributed along the borders of 
Chihli and Shansi under the name of Yn Mu (iiffc), or Nomad 
Herdsmen. Unlike their cousins, who were ruled directly by 
their own khans called Dzassaks, they were placed under the 
government of the Manchu Tutungs (Mil) (Generals). The 
Chahars as an organization, therefore, have disappeared from the 
list of Mongol tribes of Inner Mongolia. 


T*aitsniig Ohangui th« Name mtder which He Heigas 
and alao that of Hia Dynasty. — When Orche surrendered, he 
also gave up the imperial seal of China which had been in the 
possession. of his family. The event was considered such a good 
omen that T‘aitsung iu the following year changed the name 
under which he reigned from T‘aitsung (jkSt) to Ch‘ung .Te 
(IRtt), and ordered that “Tach‘ing” should be adopted 

instead of Manchu (illD, as Uie name bf his d)masty. He felt 
confident that as the seal of the Chinese Empire had come into 
his hands, so would the empire itself, although he shottld not live 
to see it. 
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3. Early Customs or thk Mancbus 

Civil Govenunent. — During the early reign of T'aitsuug 
(iiSt), the need of civil government was keenly felt. No better 
model was known then than the organization of the Ming 
Empire, and in the year 1631 (the fifth year of T'aitsung) the Six 
Boards were established on the Chinese plan. They were the 
Boards of Civil Appointments, of Revenue, of Ceremonies, of 
War, of Punishments, and of Works. Each board was presided 
over by a Bere, assisted by Secretaries (Wk), Assistant Secretaries 
and interpreters (Q^iC'n); all the subordinate positions 
being open alike to Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese. Since all 
state documents were written in Manchu, the interpreter, or 
Ch'ihsinlang (Bf <6* W), was a nece.s.sity. and this office was con- 
tinued for a time after the Manchus came into China. 

The Censorate (S IK K), which was organized in 1636, formed 
the Seventh Department, and the Lifanyiian (i| if R), or Mongol 
Superintendency, followed two years later. The latter was 
charged with the control of the various tribes of Mongolia subject 
to the Manchu authority. 

In place of the Hanliu Yiian, there was one department 
charged with the duty of compiling histories ; another, with the 
duty of carrying on the .sovereigns' correspondence ; and still 
another, with the duty of giving the king useful lessons in Chinese. 
They were known as the Kuo.shihyuan (MjbR), the Piwenyiian 
2*: R), and the Hiingwcnyiian < 58 3t R), respectively. 

The Written Language of the lUnohua.— The Man- 
chus were not a literary people. They not only had no native 
literature, but were also oblig^ed to employ the Mongol lang^tiage 
as the medium of corresiwndence. Towards the close of the reign 
of Nurhachu, there came into u.se a new system by which they 
were able to write their own tongue. Gradually they discarded 
the Mongol language ; but to the present day still retain its 
syllabic alphabet. There are six or eigl^ vowds and ten marlts 
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used in rendering Chinese syllables 
in Manchu. Modern Manchu, like 
Chinese, is written in vertical 
lines. 

During the reign of T'aitsung 
several Chinese historical, philo- 
•sophical and metaphysical works 
were translated into Manchu. 

“ The Stories of the Three 
Kingdoms” (HliUNl) became 
at once their favorite. T'aitsung 
spared no effort to foster in his 
people the acquisition of a literary 
taste, and sent every son in his 
family between the ages of eight 
and fifteen to school. On more 
than one occasion, he publicly Manrharun, cmocm and Mc«r>u><> 
commended the courage of the wriun* 

Chinese wlio remained at their posts of duty in the face of hunger 
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and death ; and he rightly concluded that it was education that 
helped to make faithful soldiers. Under him public education 
made a fair start, for he knew, ** An empire, conquered on 
horseback, cannot be’ governed on hor.seback.” \Vlio. can ever 
question his wisdom and statesmanship ? 

Religion. — As the Manchus borrowed their alphabet from 
the Mongols, .so they borrowed their religious belief from the 
Chinese. Their gods, however, are few and it is their custom 
to group them together with the tablets of their ancestors in one 
room, called the ‘*T‘ang Tzu ” (St^). It is stated that upon 
the conclusion of the first treaty with the Mings, they applied to 
the latter for a god before whom they could make oath, and were 
given the god of Earth, or T‘uti (d: 4i), that stands at the end of 
the long list of Chinese deities. It is significant that the 
characters for T‘uti also mean ** country ’* in Chinese, and that in 
the signing of this very firet treaty the virtual giving away of 
their empire was foreshadowed. 
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Besides the T?ati, the chief deities of tht Manchu T'angTsii 
are ICuaoti (*♦), the Chinese god of War, Jnlai (JB*), and 
Knaayin (H V) • Among the lesser ones are the god of Chang Pai 
Shan (Ad lb Mt), and the Wanli Mama (% IL il M). Some think 
that the last-named god is the wife of the Emperor Wanli (XH)i 
of the Ming Dynasty ; but there is no satisfactory explanaticm of 
why the Manchus should worship her, although it is claimed that 
it was largely due to her influence that the remains of Cbing Tsti 
and Hsien Tsu were returned. 

The sacrificial ceremony consists of offerings, music, and 
dancing; and is performed with the assistance of a priestly person, 
often a woman, who acts as ihe <lireclor of the rite and interpreter 
of augurs. Being a martial i)eople, they thought that nothing 
would please their gods more than a show of their martial spirit, 
hence the custom of dancing T‘iao Shen (HM), in which it was not 
unusual for the persons engaged to appear in armour. 
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SlliTArj.— If the wi'iok Manchu nation was ast army, that 
army was based upon slavery. The rdatitm bjetweea the sovereigB 
and bis people was the retatwm between a cpnnnandcr and his troofi^ 
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or betweai a master and hts daves. Excepting the sovereign, every 
one was a Nuts'ai (slave) both in theory and {Mactice. 

After the Manchus came into China all Chinese military odkers 
were also required to refer to themselves as nuts'ai in all com- 
tnunications addressed to the throne. The Emperor was the 
commander of the Three Upi>er Banners (J: H ft),* while the Ber^ 
were the commanders of the rest. nuts'ai of a Bere might become 
a high official under the throne ; but remained the property of h& 
master. Once a slave a man was a slave all his life, ami all his sons 
inherited the status of the father. 


The institution of slavery was the natural consetjuence when 
the weak came into contact with the strong. It was built upon 
might and the weak were naturally its victims. The wave of 
Manchu conquest carried this blight all over Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and part of China. Conquest gave birth to slavery ; and slaver)*, 
in turn, encouraged further conquests. The possession of slaves 
enabled the early Manchus to develop fully their fighting character. 

Position of Woman. — The Manchus did not imprison their 
women as the Chinese do. Indeed, tlieir .seclusion was not in- 
troduced until a comparatively late date, and was due entirely to 
policy.! Even down to the present the ix>sition of the Manchu 
(laughter is one to l>e desired. She has sodal and legal rights of. 
her own. She takes precedence in her own family over even her 
mother ; and no father ctut make a dispo-sition of his property 
without the consent of his eldest daughter. If she remains un- 
married, triumphant arches are erected in her honor : and, instead 
of being i(x>ked down upon as an object of commiseration, she is 
always looked up to by the members of her household. The inter- 
marriage of the Manchus and the Mongols dates from the early 
times ; but up to a few’ ycar,s ago there was a laAv i^inst the 


* The Yellow, White and Bordered Yellow BanMrs. 

t This formed the subject of an Imperial Decree issued by the Emperor 
Shun GiHi at the instance of a Manchu censor. 
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roarriage of Manchus with Chinese. This was a wise provision, for 
wonaen witli small feet were not suitable wives for men who were to 
conquer an empire. The Manchu woman has never bound her feet. 

Polygamy, in the form of concubinage, was known among the 
early Manchus, as is common among their descendants of the present 
day. 



Mtuchurimi Isdfe* 


Dress, etc. — The Manchus arc mure athletic than the Qiinese, 
food of exercise, archery, riding, an<l hunting. They do not look 
down upon a militarj- career a.s the Chine.se do. From their tight 
belts they suspend a profusion of ornanient.s, such as lotus pouches 
(• it), (so named Ix'caiise they are made to re.semble the lotus leaf), 
chopsticks, knives, etc. Their forefathers were accustomed to carry 
food in these pouches when they went out hunting. The shaving 
of the front jiart of the head and the wearing of the queue, Is, of 
course, a characteristic institution of the Manchus. 

The gowns of the women hang from their shoulders, and are 
worn long and loose so as never to show the line of the waist, or 
the outline of the figure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
TBX COVaVBBT 09 OHXITA 7BOPXS 

Accession of Shun Chih. — At his death, T‘aitsong left his 
throne to his nine-year-old son, afterwards known by the title 
under which he reigned as Shun Chih (JH ift). If Nurhachu had 
been the father of the Manchu nation, T'aitsung had been its 
defender. Corea was now a vassal state; Inner Mongolia had 
cast her lot with the Manchus; Chinchow, the first stronghold 
in Liaohsi, was no longer Chine>e. The rejoicings over the 
accession of the new einpertr had hardly ceased in Mukden, when 
a catastrophe visited the House cf Chu Yuan-chang. A eunuch 
opened the gate of Peking to Li Tzu-ch‘eiig and amidst the 
consequent chaos and lawlessness, the Ming Dynasty fell. 
Ch'ung Cheng, the last representative of the dynasty, simply 
reaped as hiS predecessors had sown, for the seed of tyranny, of 
eunuch-rule, of ofiScial corruption, had begun to bear fruit. It 
only remained for the young emperor in Mukden to be borne into 
Peking and there proclaimed the father of the Manchu Empire. 

Alliance withWaSan*kuei. — Though the house had already 
collapsed, the gate was still standing. Shanhaikuan was still in 
the hands of General Wu San-kuei (Jk r tt) in 1644. He had 
been summoned to bring his forces with all haste to Peking; but 
it was too late. At Lanchow (9 #H) a messenger met him, and 
informed him of the state of affairs in the capital. His emperor 
was dead ! His father was in the hands of the rebel 1 Yet, all 
this would have been tome in silence, if Yurnyuan (H H), 
the girl he loved, had been safe. She had been sieztd by Li Ta^- 
ch ‘eng and given to one of his generals. This was enough for 
General Wu in whose breast patiiotism was now dead ; but the fire 
of jealousy was burning with great fierceness. If he could have 
forgiven Li TaU-ch*eng for stealing the Ta Ming (A M) Empire, 
he would not and could not forgive hiip for taking this girl. 
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A tetter was promptly dispatched to prince Dorgun (JmtJl), the 
Manchu Regent (liJftD, imploring him to come loins aid in 
punishing the robber. To accept this proposal meant that the 
Mauchns, as a friend of General Wu, could now march unopposed 
through Shauliaiknan into China — that impregnable Shanhaikuan, 
that had defied their best efforts for twenty-five years. The 
regent gladly consented to give his assistance. General Wn little 
thought that in making this compact he was .scaling the fate of 
the Chinese Empire. 

ThdBftttle of Shanhaikuan. — The arrangement was effected 
none too soon. At the head of 200,000 soldiers, Li Tzu-ch‘eng 
was pressing forward towards Shanhaikuan, into which Wu Sau- 
kuei had fled; and a detachment of 2U,000 .strong had also 
been sent by a circuitous route to occupy the road between that 
pass and Liaotung. The Prince Regent found that he could 
proceed no farther than the Shaho (J*>W) without encoun- 
tering the rebels. “Now that the whole relwl force is in 
the field,” counselled Hung Ch‘cng-ch‘ou («*■#), who was now 
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. with the Manchn army, “ we shottld march directly upon Pekihg 
by way of Mongolia and sieze that city before Li Tzu-cli'cng can 
have time to return.” This would leave General Wu aloue to 
face the tremendous hosts, and he, of course, objected to such a 
plan. With the aid of the Manchus, he drove out the rebel force 
of 20,000 and visited the Regent in his own camp on the Shaho: 
There he could not do otherwise than agree to the terms dictated. 
He submitted him-self to a barber and had his head shaved and hid 
hair twisted into a queue, ’tafter the Manchu fashion. The Regent 
promised to give up the thought of attacking Peking, but stJH 
refused to march into Slianhaikuau. He had ever>’ reason to be 
cautious. An enemy that had ended the Ming empire at a blow 
and that was superior in numbers to the combined forces 
now ma.ssed against him, was by no means to be despised. 
Accordingly Wu Sau-kuei was told to stitch a white cloth on 
the shoulders of his soldiers, and begin the battle. 

The fearful struggle took place on May 26th, 1644, at 
Shauhaikuau. In spite of a severe sandstorm which was blowing 
sand and gravel in the face of the combatants, the conflict 
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continued for hours. The men- under General Wu fought 
bravely, but the enemy outnumbered t^m ten to mie. At 
length the order to make a charge was giv^i by the Regent, who 
had been watching the contest from an <&incnce, and the two 
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Prince Yu (HIEX) and Prince Ying (I^’IIX) 
galloped into the scene of action with three loud cheers. The 
pun had now passed the meridian. The storm ceased and the sky 
became clear once more. The mere sight of a foe of whom so 
thuch had been heard, but nothing had been seen, was enouglf to 
cause a feeling of awe. Li Tzu-ch*^ng was the 6rst to turn his 
horse and flee. The battle was decisive, and the retreat of the 
rebels was turned into a great rout and fearful slaughter. Before 
nightfall, the Manchus were in Shanhaikuan. A proclamation 
was issued calling upon the inhabitants to shave their heads as a 
sign of submission. This having been complied with, Wu 
San-kuei, now a Manchu prince with the title of Pinghsi (■!» H X), 
was sent to pursue the rebels. The latter made a pause at Yung 
Ping (*¥), from which place Li .sent a ines.sage to San-kuei 
desiring peace ; but his peace proposals were rejected , and he 
continued his flight into Peking. 

Coronation of Li T*a-ch‘eng.— Since he knew it was the 
objective point of the Manchus, the Rebel dared not slay long in 
Peking. His tlioughts were now of Shensi dPUt W), his native 
province. Sian (B $).. the capital of this province, had been the 
capital of China in the past, and the api>roach to it front the east 
lay through the pass of Tungkuan (9M), which could be easily 
defended. From Sian he iiojKd still to rule over a portkm of 
China, even if he had to leave the Manchus in quiet possession of 
Peking and the country east of it. But Peking, the capital of the 
empire that he had just overthrown, should witness his cortmaUon 
as Emperor of Qiina. The preparations to crown him Emperor 
were, therefore, hastened; and the day after the ceremony, beset 
out on his westward or homeward journey. He did not leave Pekiqg, 
however, until he had stripped the imperial palaces of everything of 
value and had set fire to them. Nor would he permit Wu Hsiang 
(ik H) to join his son, but the aged father of Wu San-kuei, as 
as every other member of his household, exc^ Yfiai^han, was put 
to the sword. 


under 
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Jbnriiml of tlM FHiim Bogo&t «t f oldUig.’-On June 5, 1644^ 
Ae Prince Pegoit readied Peking. He took possMsion o| the 
capital of China in tlie natne of his nephew, to whom word had been 
sent to come forward and occupy tlie vacant throne, gave out orders 
ro have the remains of Ch*ung Cheng and his empress interred in act 
appropriate manner, and set apart three days for national mourning. 
The latter measures were taken with a view of gaining the good 
will of the literary iwrtion of the iKJjmlace. All the cities north and 
east of Peking swore allegiance to the new dynasty. 

Fu Wang Proclaimed Emperor in Hanldng.— After the £aS^ 
of Peking, ail hopes of the \fings centered about Nanking, the fdtS|ier 
capital. .In this city there was every part of the madiincry' necessairj 
to the carrying on of a gov eminent similar to that at Peking, except 
an emiieror. Their cmi>cror, Ch'ung Cheng, was dead, and the 
wherealjiiUts of the heir-ajjparcni were unknown. Whom should 
they rai.se to the throne in such an hour of misfortune?. Two 
imperial princes, Fit Wang and Lit Wang, had escaix:<l to Huaian 
()K Jfc), a short distance north of Nanking. Fu Wang (M 3E) had the 
Ixrtter claim to the throne, but lacked the fitness of Lu Wang <S i), 
liis uncle. Notwithstanding his unfitness Fn Wang was made 
emperor. Imieed he was the worst man the Mings could have had 
for so re.sjxmsihle a |)o.siiion at so critical a moment. The power 
soon fell into the hands of Grand Secretary ±) Ma Shih-ying 
(• tt S). who hail been instrumental in placing the unworthy, 
drunken, and debauched prince upon fhc throne ; and tiie court at 
Nanking at once sank into a worse condition than tliat of Peking at 
the time of its fall. Shih K‘o-fa (jfe *>1 ik), a man of integrity and 
ability, who was more worthy of the premiership than his colleague, 
Ma Shih-ying. was apiwinted Commander-in^Chief of the armies at 
the front. This appointfnent virtually amounted to his banishoxiet* 
and was made for the sole piupose of getting rid of a roan whose 
presence was too dazzling a light in a city completely enveloped in 
darkness. The armies over which he wai to ,take the suprenne 
command were die troops of Hsussn (Ht with headquarters at. 
SsSshui (Vik), of F^gshou (■,•) witli ^dquarters atLMfuat 
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tt)> of Huaihai (it ID with headquarters at Huaipei (IR 4e), ^ 
ol Qi'uho (Rt n) with headquarters at Luchow (■ M). Tha^ were 
etrang io munbers but their generals were prone to quarrel anioaf 
fheniselves, and were more swayed by jierscnia] prejudices and party 
intrigues than the orders from their Commander-in-Chicf. Indeed, 
to prevent disruption among such generals might justly be considered 
a superhuman task. And such was the condition of affairs in the 
South whoi tlie Prince Regent reached Peking. 

Bevtoration of Peace in Shantong, Honan and Shanai 
ProTinoee. — The Prince Regent was not ready to march into the 
South for some time. Li Tzu-ch‘eng had ntade his way into Shensi, 
but the cities in Shantung had revolted against his usur|)ation. The 
countiy- south of Peking, but more particularly Paoting (HX). 
Taming (* «) and Chragting (EJt), had to be pacified. All this 
meant work, and it was as much as the Manchu soldiery could do 
during the summer. The task of restoring peace in Shantung and 
Honan was assigned to Prince Su (•Hi), and General Ychch'en 
(SitXS), at the same time, was sent to occupy Shansi. When 
the Emperor Shun Chih arrived at Peking on Oct. 30, 1644, the 
Manchus were in jiossession of only four out of the Seventeen 
Provinces of China(The two Provinces of Hujieh and Hunan form- 
ed but one imder the Ming Dynasty and was known as the Hukuang 
Province). 

Crnthing of Li Tzd«oh‘6iif ’> Bebellion.— The plan of the 
Prince Regent w'as to invade Shensi by way of Tungkuan and 
Yulin (tl#). At Tungkuan the rebel Li suffered another defeat at 
the hands of Prince Yu, and was obliged to fjJl lack upon 
Sian, where he intended to make his final stand. Upon his arrival, 
however, w ord was received that the second division of the Manchus 
under Prince Ying and Wu San-kuci, with their Mongol and Oiinesc 
auxiliaries, had crossed the Yellow River at Paotechow (flt || M) 
and were bearing down upon Sian from Suite (ttll). Resistance 
seenn^ inip<^sible, and, after having set fire to the city, Li Tzfi** 
ch'eng escaped into Hukuang- His nrmy stall consisted of raiwt 
than 300,000 men but its spirit bis death (tui 
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account of which las bees giv^ in a previshs dopter), the inijicif ^ 
portion of it joined the standard of Ho T‘eng<hiao (H ® It), Viceroy 
of Hukuang, who was faithful to the cause of the falloi dynasty. 
Thanks to the Manchas, the rebellion that had cost Ch'ung Cheng 
his empire and lus life was thus suppressed. Prince Yu, who arrived 
• at Sian five days after the Rebel had left it, was now ordered to 
turn south and engage the forces under Shih K‘o-fa. 

Fall of Tangcliow and Deatih of Shih S'o-fit.— The Prineni^; 
Regent had tried to convince Shih K‘o-fa of his hopeless conditimt, 
but to no avail. The letter he sent, and the one he received in reply 
thereto, are both considered inastcri»icces. Whep the obstinate 
character of the man was known, the Regent openly declared war 
against the South. Shih K‘o-fa intended to build a long line of 
defence along the lank of the Yellow River, which in those days 
to<ik a southeasterly route after leaving Kaifeng, and cut its way 
through the prefectures of Hsiichow and Huaian to the sea. In 
order to carry out this sclienie successfully, he needed coK>peration 
from the Hrigadier-General at Suicltow* (gUM), Hunan (IV M). 
With this end in view, he .sent General KaoChich (Xfl), Oimmander 
of the H.SU.SSH (tttS) .Army, to interview- him. The Brigadier-General, 
w hi> w-as on the ix>int of going over to the MancJius, caused (general 
Kao to be murdcretl, thus not only thwarting the plan of defence, 
but also depriving Shih K*o-fa of the only faithful general he bad. 

In the meantime, the army of Prince Yu, fresh from the 
conquest of Shensi, had penetrated by different routes as far south 
as Kuei-u* (ff®), and was about to attack Ssuebow (MM). To 
check the advance of the Alanchus required the slrengUiening of the 
garrison of the city, hut at this critical juncture the Commandcr-in- 
Chief was summoned to defend Nanking. The army under Tso 
Liang-yu (fi K 3E) in Hukuang lad mutinied, and the motiioers 
were marching down from Hankow- (A a). Thecauseof this mutiny ; 
was tlat Grand Secretar)- Ma Shjji-ying luid unjustly withheld the 
lay due the troops. They were all fine scdliers, — men who had seen 
much fighting in checking the spread of th| rebellion tmder Li Tzu- 
<Ji‘eng, — and their narch toward Kankifl^ at onM assumed a very 
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sefi<Mis aspect. Although the mutiny, or rebellion, died a natural 
death, when death overtook General Tso at Kiukiang (A it), word 
to that effect was not received by Shih K'o-fa until he liad arrived 
with the main division of his forces at Yentzu-chi (II7-4I) on the 
south side of the Yangtze. Uiwn his retani to Yangchow (81 «), he 
found that Prince Yu was within six tniies c»f the city. After a 
siege of seven days, the city was carried by storm, when a general 
massacre of the garrison and the ]xi]iulation t(X)k place. For ten 
days every living thing that the Manchus coukl lay ihcir hands on 
was l)rutally slaughtercil. Sliih K‘o-fa was made prisoner ; and, as 
he refused to submit, was also jutt to tltc sword. 

Capture of Fu Wang. — .\fter the death oi Shili K'o-ia lurilier 
resistance melted awaj . The apitearance of a handful of Xlanchii 
cavalry on Peikashan (Jt W 111), after they had crossed the Yangtze 
under cover of a dense fog. was enough to put the garr;.son of 
Chinkiang (fltft) to flight. Chaig Huug-k'uei (NKidS). its commander, 
was not heard from until he had made his way safely into Fukien.* 
Fu Wang and Ma ,Shih-ying made no attempt to hold Xanking. 
After the former ha<l tied with his harem to Wiihii (KiR), and the 
latter to Hangchow (WtH). the j>eople of -Xanking ojjened the city 
gates to receive Prince Yu. .\t Wiilm ITi Wang was made prisoner 
by one of his own generals, who afterwards turned him over to the 
Manchas. Having gained jiossession of W'uhn, Prince Yu sent 
Berc Piilo (jg ft) with a detachment to ctmqiur Chekiang <flf jt>. 

On the bank of the Ch'ien T‘ang River (H ft fl), whither Ma 
Shih-ying had marched an army from Hangchf)w to opiKtse llic 
advance of the Manchus, Bere Pulo achieved a signal victory which 
sent Ma Shih-ying acro-ss the river into Chetung. Lu Wang, tlie 
Ming Prince who had been appointed to his fief at Hangchow, thm 
capitulated and Hangchow was lost to the Mings forever. 

T‘aiig Wang and Ln Wang. — After the fall of Nanking, 
the Mings rallied their forces under T'ang Wang (ft 1), a reui^e 

* He and hit clansman, Oiih-lunf (# SE ft)< tl»e« raised T*an« W*«r 
to tlic throne in Foochow, 
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descendant of Hung Wu He Was prodaimed Emperor at 

Foochow m the province of Fukien* ^ About the Same time, the 
people of Chetung chose for their leader Lu Wang (• aE), also a 
prince of the Ming Dynasty. Lu Wang, who took up his residence 
at Shaohsing, assumed no imperial title, contenting himself with 
that of regent M). Thus in place of Fu Wang two other princes 
were chosen to represent the fallen dynasty ; and the war of 
Manchu conquest in Southeast China has conic to be known as the 
War of the First Three Princes*' (H 3 H ;2: tt). 

Disunion in the Southeast. — Personally both T*ang Wang 
and Lu Wang were l)ettcr men than Fu Wang. Had the officials 
under them only Ixxn aide to forget their personal differences, they 
might have maintained a shadow of their lost empire in Southeast 
China. Their case was not altogether hojyeless. Besides Chetung, 
the provinces of Fukien (IB it), Kuanglung, (Ji 31), Kuangsi (H B), 
Yhiinan (3tfl|), and Kueichow (HB), still remained intact. In 
Hukuang, the Manchus could liarcly hold the cities of Wuchang 
(iR ft) and Chinchow (jR 01) against the jH^werful anny of Viceroy 
Ho Teng-chiao. In Kiangsi (ttW), General Yang Ting-lin (BK 
M) still held Kanchow (ROl) and Chian In the central 

provinces, the jK^ople of Chiating (fi Kiangyin Sting- 

kiang (t& tX) lliiichovv (BB). Chich*i iltA), Wnkiang (Bil), 
K'mishan (ft ili), Ch‘ungming (Qt R). an<l Ihsing (ft B), were giving 
tile Manchus much trouble. For the preseiu at least, the Manchus 
could send no army into Chetung or Fukien; and their [Position was 
further weakened liy their struggle with Chang Hsien-chimg (B 
B A), the rebel chief in Szechuan, and the mutinies in Shensi and 
Shansi. A compact Soulli, under these circumstances, could easily 
have arrested the course of Mandui ex|)ansioii on the Yangtze and 
made that mighty river the dividing line l)elween twx) kingdoms, 
as it had so often l)een in other days. But a united South was an 
impossibility with the Mings who did everything in their power to 
foster dissension between Shaolising and Fipochow ; and it was tliis 
lack of unirni tliat did more hann to their cause than the arrow s and 
firearms of the Manchus. 
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Tlw taiw Fonatnon of 81ienil and Saoidiiuiii.— 

With the advance of the spring of -1646, a strong Manchu army 
under the command of Prince Su and Wii San-ktiei marched into 
Shensi. By the end of July cverj’ sign of resistance or discontent 
had been wiped out in blood, and the more glorious Szechuan 
campaign had begun. That campaign was gloriom, i)ejfausc the 
Manchos were fighting a hideous monster, the Rebel Chang Hsien- 
chung (Sft at). In the battle of Hsich'ung (H'ifc), the Rebel Chang, 
whose cruelties had depopulated the rich province of Szechuan, was 
slain. After his death, the scatteretl bands of soldiers were cither 
slaughtered, or chased out of the province. The \ictors marched 
as far south as the city of Tsun-i iH jR), on the border of Ktiei- 
chow (R province, when want of supplies comiHjllcd them to 
return to Peking. 

Overthrow of Lu Wang and T‘ang Wang.— The year of 
the restoration of peace in Szechuan also tnarked the overthrow of 
both Lu Wang and T‘ang W'ang. The soldiers of Lu \\ ang had 
erected a long line of earthworks on the eastern bank of the Ch‘ien 
T'ang River, and had taken every precaution to iwcvent any l)oat 
from falling into the hands of the Manchus. Occasionally they had 
even compelled the latter to act on the defensive. But after April, 
1646, things underwent a decided change. There was no longer any 
necessity for the Manchus to act on the defensive. Nor did they 
remain on the opposite bank trying to throw volleys into the Chimse 
earthworks. In consequence of a severe clrought the river was so 
low at places that any one could ford it. Xo soldier could %ht for 
a king who had taken to flight before danger came and had not 
-stoRted to pay him. From Shaohsing, Lu Wang had fled to 
T'aichow, and from there he now set out bj- sea and sailed along the 
coast to Amoy. His flight simplified matters to a cemsideraUe 
extent. Shaohsing, Ningpo, T'aichow, Chinhua, and ai'fichow now 
fell in rapid succession ; and ere Iwig the whole of Chekiang was 
added to the Manchu domain. 

With Ch'fidiow m fll) in the haitds of the Manchus, Pnkicn 
was no longer sMe. Besides this, Q«ncsM ChSii Clilh4n»g(Kd»- 
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ingA’siather) . die saaini^ay of the Mhif otiuw in this provlw^ 
been in secret oofamunicatiori with Hnng Ch'$ng>ch'on wttha view 
to surrendering, and had withdrawn the larger ipordoit of his 
soldiers to Formosa, leaving the approaches to Fukien practkaUf, 
unguarded. T'ang Wang, who was not blind to the character of 
’ his general, had left Foochow for Yenp'ing (»¥), in the hope 
^ of joining his friends at Kungchow. Consequently the Mancho^' 
met with even less resistance in Fukien than in Chekian^l^ 
Alarmed by the celerity of the Manchus, and knowing that hi . 
could count on no help from Kungchow, T'ang Wang turned to the 
south and fled to Tiugchow, leaving Yenp'ing to its fate. His 
intention was undoubtedly to seek temporary shelter in Kuangr 
tung until Ho Teng-chiao, the Viceroy of Hukuang, could send 
him aid. But the chances were again.st him, and before bis 
friends could send him help, he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of the ^fancbu cavalry. He was promptly brought bade 
to Foochow, where he committed suicide. To the joy of the 
Manchus, Chen Chih-lnng, the traitor, wrote from Anping promis- 
ing submission. .\fter the fall of Chuanchow (Jt Hi) and Chang- 
chow (H M), their work of conquering Fukien was at an end. 

Fall of Kanehow. — We have seen that the object T'ang 
Wang had in going up to Yenp'ing was to place himself nearer hb 
friend in Kiaugsi. He had heard how General Yang Ting-ling 
had driven the Manchus from Kanehow to Chbn and thought 
that he could rely more on him than on any one else. .\t any rate, 
that General was the nearest man to whom he could appeal. 
Accordingly he sent Yang Ting-ling a letter, asking him to come 
with soldiers and meet him on the Kiangsi-Fukien border.. ’ 
thoughtlessness on his part was solely responsible for the Sttbof- 
quent disasters in Kiangsi. Yang Ting-ling obeyed, and kft 
the defence of Chian in weaker hands. Before he reached Kan»| 
chow be heard to hb regret that Chian had lawn taken. 
now had no time to go to the Kbngai-Pi||dett border as reqneade^* 
He mnat remain with Kandbow, whielt ^ h^g besieged. Ihw 
twemcmthsthe gaitbondefmtded^^^^^^t^ wlf^ tiw awMnge ofv 
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despair. Hoping against Hope that some day relief might jwt come 
from Kuangtuug. At last 5,000 soldiers came from Kna&gtnng, 
bat only to be driven back. Then came the news of the death 
of T'ang Wang ! The city could hold out no longer, and the 
horrors of Yangchow were repeated. V^itH the fall of Kanchow, 
which took place in November 1646, no further resistance was 
encountered by the Manchiis in Kiangsi province. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
TKS OOVaXTUT 07 <mXKA—(.ConliHUtd) 

Thk War with Kcki Wang 

Eleotion of Knoi Wang. — ^With the overthrow of ,, 
Foochow Goyemment, it became necessary for the Mings to e1^; ’ 
a sncces.soT to the position made vacant by the death of 
Wang. They had still the provinces of Kuangtung, Knangsi, 
Yunnan, and Kweichow, besides a portion of Huknang. Among 
the men who espoused the cause of the fallen dynasty were Ch^ii 
Shih-ssu and Ho Teng-chiao, Viceroys of Liangkuang and Htt* 
kuang respectively. The choice of these Viceroys fell upon Kaei 
Wang, a grandson of Wanli, who was now proclaimed at Chao* 
ch‘ing, Kuangtung. 

Lom of Xnangtung. — Their choice of Kuei Wang, how* 
ever, was not acceptable to the men w'ho had recently escaped 
to Canton from Foochow, In their midst was a younger 
brother of T‘ang VV’ang whom they preferred; but as they conld 
not prev’ail on ChTi Shih-ssu and Ho T*?ng-cliiao to adopt thdr 
views, they made him emperor at Canton. Thus within 70 miles 
of each other there existetl two so-called Emperors of the Mings; 
and a sort of civil warfare was kept up between Canton and Chao- 1 
ch‘ing to the detriment of their own cause. So intense was their 
hatred for each other that they actually forgot that Li Ch'eng-tui^, 
a Chinese general who had submitted to the Manchus, was 
marching an army of considerable strength from Changidiow 
across tlie Fukien liorder. Canton, unprepared for the invasion*^ 
was easily taken and Yii Ao for such was the name Of die 

Canton emperor, promptly ended his life by his own hands. 
Kuei Wang, the surviving one of the puppet emperors, immedi- 
ately took to flight, leaving the province of Knangtnng to tlm 
Manchns. ^ 

Beftnoo of Xnottin (16iT) .~-d|ter leaving, Chao^hHog^^ 
Kuei Wang did not st<q> untii he pi^ved at Kneilift a| 
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tSrteileat poaitiOTT^ €h‘u Sbih-sstt tried hard to have him 
remain, hut he would do nothing of the kind because his chief 
eunuch,* Wang K*un, had told him to go to Chuanchow (AM) 
on the Hunan border. Indeed, he would not have been a 
lejnesentative of the House of Ming had he had the courage to 
do otherwise. 

In the company of his eunuch, Kuei Wang bade adieu to the 
Kuangsi province, leaving Ch‘u Shih-ssu.the courageous and loyal 
minister, to 3jold Kueilin against the victorious army of Li 
Ch‘8ng-tung. Notwithstanding the fact that the city had been 
abandoned by the so-called King, the garrison, thanks to the 
energy of Ch'ii Shih-ssS, gave a good account of itself by with- 
standing all the attacks of the enemy. At length uprisings in 
Kuangtung compelled Li Ch‘cng-tung to withdraw, and while he 
was away, Chu Shih-ssQ recovered nearly all of the cities in 
Kuangsi that had been taken by the ^fanchus 

IiOM of Hunan (1647). — The success of Clru Sluh-ssu, how- 
ever, was more than eclipsed by the reverses sustained by Ho Teng- 
chiao in Hunan. Kuei Wang’s stay in Chiianchow was indirectly 
responsible for these. The forces under Ho Taig-chiao. or more 
particularly the thirteen divisions, it must lie observed, consisted 
largely of the old adherents of Li Tzfl-ch'cng, who knew no 
discipline. Numerically the army was strong, but morally it was 
weak. After the arrival of Kuei \\ ang at Chiianchow things went 
from bad to worse. Liu Cheng-yiin (Mm A), one of the com- 
manders of the thirteen divisions, having secured the confidence of 
the emperor, who was virtually a prisoner in Ills hands, soon became 
so powerful that he even forced the Viceroy at Cliangsha to assume 
a subordinate position. The result was that the latter completely 
lost what control he bad had over the men who were to defend 
Hunan. At this juncture an immense Imperial army under the joint 
command of K'ung Yu-tc (lUrM), Sliang K*o-hsi, (iliVM) and fCeng 
Oung-chimg (MIM) appeared at Yochow (MM). Awed by the site 
of the army the garrismt of Yi Yang (M M) hnmediatHy retreated to 
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Chai^sha (Aif>} to denauid their overdtie i^y/ The 
so riotous that Ho T^>chiao found it advimite for him to leave 
the city; and without its governor, or head, Hunan was easily 
subdued. Both IHngchow (VM) and Yungchow the two 

southernmost prefectures of Hunan, soon pass<»l into the hands 0i 
the Imperialists. Kuei Wang, who w'as apparently never lined of 
moving from place to place, first fled to Wu Kang and thenoie!%^< 
Liuchow (HP M)- Had it not been for the fresh army raised by 
joint efforts of Ho Tfng-chiao and Ch‘u Shih-ssQ, for the sw 
purpose of holding Chuanchow, the Imperialists would have overirUn 
the whole of Kiangst before the close of 1647. 

Inannraotioiia in Siangti, Knangtnng and Sliansi—Tlte 
next year Kuei Wang w'as at the height of his powder. At a nKunent 
when his destruction seemed certain, insurrections br(dce out in maiQr 
places in the empire, tlireatcning to bring the Manchu rule to an 
ignominious end. The first were those led by Chin Sheng-huan (iriMI) 
and Li Ch‘cng-tung, two able officers, who had successfully extended 
the Manchu authority throughout the province of Kiangai and 
Kuangtung. Notwithstanding their senices both these men had 
been placed in subordinate positions under Manchus in their ne94[iec^ 
live provinces and were being constantly watched. Tliat was the 
natural sequence of sen'ing imder aliens, and Chin and Li had every 
reason to regret their lot. In 1648 the>' could endure it no longeni 
and both of them openly revolted and gave their help to Kuei Wang, 
thus reducing tlie Manchu authority in Kiangsi and Kuat^^tung to 
iowest ebb. About this time, Li Chan-cfa'un (#A#) in Szet^uan, amd 
Chiang Kuei( jH|}in Tatung, dissatisfied with the new order of thiti^ 
also rebelled and returned to their foniter alli^iancc by acknowlei%iM|[ 
Kuei Wang as their sovereign. While the Imperial army dif 
Hunan was withdrawn into Kiangsi, Ho Teng-chiao burned hat 
usual energy by recovering the cities of Yungdiow, Htogei*^', 
Paoching and Ch^tgte. Thus all on h Wddra Kmi Wang foiM 
himself master not only of Yflntum, i|ndchoWr tmdl 
also of Kuangtung, Kiai^^si, Hunan. Redman, ^Ihensi, and 
The Handita trembied tm the throiie|uid it locihed «s if 
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might Iwive to retrace th^ir steps into Mandmria at no distant 
date. 

Xiaitgai and Hnnan Beoonquared. — The glory of Kuei 
Wang, however, was sliort-lived. With the dawn of 1649 the Manchu 
son once more shone out brilliantly in Kiangsi. In this jwovince the 
insurgents had carried everj'lhing except the city of Kanchow 
. While they were laying siege to Kanchow or condiKting 
n^otiations for its surrender, a Manchu army of considerable 
strengUi marched out from Nanking; and, carrying everything 
before them along the bank of the Yangtze, forced Chin Sh^g-huan 
to return north to defend the city of Nanchang. Wang Tc-jen 
the second in command «»f the insurgent army, wished to 
march on Kiukiang in order to threaten the enem> 's flank ; but as 
his orders were peremploiy , he had tti follow ills chief and enter the 
city, where they were successfully penned up within the walls. The 
Ijcsiegers wisely busie«l themselves in pre\cnting anything in the 
nature of ftK)d from getting into .Xanciiang. Ax length when 
starvation had done its work, tuid Nanchang succumiK'd to its 
besiegers, Ixjth Chin Sheng-huan and Wang Te-jen were executetl. 
Seteral times had Li Clfoig-tung tried to conic to the aid of his 
friends; but he never advanced lieyttnd Kanchow. When the fall 
of Nanchang relieved the tremendous liordcs, his fate too was 
scaled. He w.inted to make a stand at Hsin F^g ({!■), hut his 
men refused to fight. Broken-heart eel an<l friendless, he drowned 
all in's sorrows in a near-by river. 

While the insurrection of Kiangsi was Ijeing suppressed, tlie 
Imperialists in Hunan were no less successftil. At the town of 
Hsiangtang, where he was making a tour of in.sfH‘Ci ion, the gallant 
Viceroy, Ho Teng-chiao, was taken by surprise and carried a 
prisoner into Changsha to meet his death. One division of the 
Imperialists under Prince Kung Yu-te then captured Hcngchow and 
Yungchow in the -south; and another under Prince Chlmg diHX), 
^'enciiow (ft JH) and other cities in the northwest. Before the 
close of 1649, Hunan was once more a province of the Manchu 
Etnptre. 
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l^iOM of fho Two Siumg ProTiiiooo.-*-With Kiangsi and 
Huoan restored to tlie Manchus the two provings to the Mwtll , 
could not hold out much longer, lininediately upon the death of 
Li Ch'ing-tung.Kuei Wang had appointed a new viceroy of the two 
Kuang provinces with headquarters at Canton ; and had sent a 
strong force to guard the passes through the line of hills, known as 
the Yii Ling (9L which separates Kuangtung from Kiangsi. lit 
the beginning of 1650 a small path was revealed to Prince Shanji; 
K'o-hsi by a deserter, and although difficult, it led his men in|o 
Kuangtung, without their going through the deep line of defen- 
sive works. Yet in the face of disca.se.s which smote down a 
considerable part of his army, he could not approach Canton 
except by a regular siege. It was not until the cold season I'.ad set 
in and reinforcements had begun to arrive from Kiangsi that he 
was able to resume more vigorous operations. On December 2, 
1650, Canton was carried by a.ssanlt and Tti Yung-ho «t H), the 
new viceroy, fled to Hainan. Six days later Kneilin, the 
capital of Kuangsi, al.‘o fell; and both General Chang Tung- 
ch*ang (SR it) and Ch*ii Shih-s.siS were captured by Prince 
Kung Yu-te. They spent their lonely hours in the dungeon 
writing }K>enis until they were executed. General Chang had 
fought most stubbornly at Chuanchow, and it was only through 
want of provisions that ho had fallen back upon Kueilin. 
Kuei Wang, who had recently retunied to Kueilin, now left 
it again never to return, going this time tourards Nanning (M V) on 
the Kuangsi-Vtinnan Iwrder. A.s the Kfanchu soldiers after two 
years’ service in the South needed rest, the main force under 
Prince Chriig (Manchu) relumed in 1651 to Peking. Prince 
Kung and Prince Shang were appointed to reside in the provinces, 
of Kuangsi and Kuangtung respectively. 

Shaiud, Shenai, and Ssedtnan Baoontnarad.— We slu^ 
now turn to the northwe.st. To cope with the critical situati<m 
created by the rebellion of Chiang Kuei, |wo armies under Geperils 
(V It) Nikan OK 4} and Pttlo (Ji 4) we^ sent frtmi Pddng ; and a 
third, under Prince Wu San-knet, marched norlh^om ifauchun|p' 
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XHJt). 1649 the three armies were everywhere •tt£ces9< 

faj. ReaUsing their deciperate situadch, the insiugents finally 
lolled their own lea^r, Cfaiang Knei (K9I}, in Tatni^; arid in 
c^aWe of time, all the cities of Shensi and Shansi were retaken. 
After the restoration of peace, l^nce Wu San-kuei returned to 
Hanchnng; and from that point he inarched into Szechuan, 
where he was quite as successful. By the end of 1650, all traces 
of insurrection in the northwest had been wiped out in blood. 

The Tiinkoei Province*.— The Yiinkuei pioviuces now 
became the principal seat of war. As already stated, most of the 
adherents of Chang Hsien-chung had been chased across the 
border of Szechuan into Kueichow. From Kueichow', .some 
of them found their way into Yunnan, driving out the Ming 
officials as they went. By the time Kuei Wang arrived at 
Nanning, both provinces were completely in the hands of those 
who up to a short time before had fought so desperately to bring 
about the downfall of the Ming Dynasty. But as Kuei Wang was 
practically left without a friend, he conferred on Sun K'o-wang 
(ff W S), their chief at Kuei-yang (|| 0), the title of Ch‘in Wang 
tfilSE) (Prince of Ch'in) — an honor Sun had tried in vain to 
obtain during the previous year. This title at once raised 
him to a commanding position in Yiinkuei; and he in turn sent 
to Kuei Wang at Anlung R) on the Kuangsi.Yiinnaii border, 
a body of three thousand soldiers, ncniinally to act as his body- 
guard, but really to keep watch over him. An invasion 
Szechuan and Hunan soon convinced the Peking government that 
a new foe had arisen in the southwest. In the province of 
Szechuan, Prince Wu San-kuei was gradually driv’en as far north 
as Hanchnng. From Hunan, the invaders turned south and 
marched into Knangsi, where they took Kneilin, and would 
have captured Prince K'ung Yn-te himself had he not committed 
rinlcide. 


bntwemi Son X'o-wang maii U IHitf 
Iri Ti^4(ttp ji Ml, lumiflf a former rehd, was the 
foaiii who had ^soimlly conducted in Hunan and 
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So elated waa fcr by bia attopsaa at KuelKb itbafe lw,; 

irefnwe^ to talee any lortlier imtructiona &otn Sun K*o-%«W- 
Prom that time their relations were an 3 rthmg but friendly. Snu, 
refused to send him supplies or help, and the result uus tluit aftet a 
temporary stay in Kuangsi, he rapidly driven back to Wukan|t 
in Honan. In 1655 Li Ting-kuo was further pressed by Priii« 
Shang K'o-hsi and gradually withdrew into Nanning. His 0 (dleagn<^ 
Liu Wen-hsiu (ilAfI) , who had driven Wu San>kuei out of 
(huan, was in turn being driven out by that foe. Thus 
Kuei Wang’s fortunes once more reduced to a low ebb. ^ 

At this juncture, Kuei Wang was justly alarmed by the 
evident designs of Sun K‘o-wang, who had mercilessly put to 
death many of Kuei Wang’s ministers and founded six boards at 
Kueiyang. It was clear that the next thing on hb program was 
nothing short of the murder of Kuei Wang himself. On the 
presumption that the foe of his enemy might prove a faithful 
friend, Kuei Wang now appealed to Li Ting-kuo to save hb 
life by making him Prince of Chin (VX). Moved by hb 
pathetic appeal, Ting-kuo appeared at Anlung with an army and 
escorted Kuei Wang into Yunnan, where he was joined by the 
forces of Liu Wen-hsiu. In 1657 the forces of Sun K’o-wabB 
and the allied forces of Li Ting-kuo and Wra-hsiu were drawn 
up in battle array on the opposite banks of the San Cha Ho 
<31 e}V). In the engagement that ensued, Sim K*o-wa^ was so 
badly defeated that he dared not stop at Kueiyang but continued 
his flight to Changsha, where he tendered his submission to Hung 
Ch’eng-cli’ou, the Viceroy of Hukuang. 

Invasion of KnoUdioir and Tdnnan.— Hitherto the Pekbig 
Government had been inclined to let Kuei Wang alone in the 
southwest. The Manchus had every reasoh to fed oordented. 
An empire larger than they had ever dreamed of had fallen b}t| 
their hands, and they wanted to consolidate it bdore tryii^g 
«te.a it. Bnt «ith lie niI»uHhm |of Smi KV-ngi 
thing vms dianged. When thb new f^y|aas found* Hang Ch‘mi^ 
ch’ott,'ddM>'anmldVn^t^:'' rmd ^tatiafied^^llntit 'tie had 'farep^:^ 
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#hoIe (rf diM to the feet ^of the MM»ch«*, 

a {dan <rf iovasioa. Three Imperial armies,— one Iraia 
another from Saechiian, and a third from Kuai^i,-ra to apt 
oot simultaneously and all converge on the city of Knmyaitg. 

/ These armies arrived at their destination in 1658; and, as the city 


was poorly defended, it was easily taken. In the autdmn the 
Imperial forces, braced by the arrival from Peking of Prince Hsin 
(«) as Field Marshal, renewed their march. Since it commanded 
the main route from Kueichow’ into Yunnan, Li Ting-kuo tried tb 
hold the famous Iron-Chain Bridge (Aittt) acro.ss the Pei P‘aii 
River {4t ® tt), but had to give way before a .superior army. Hi.s 
next hope lay in the line of ambuscades skilfully laid along a most 
difficult path through the Kaoli Rung Shan X It 111), a -spur 
of the Hsiieh Slian (9 iIi), running parallel to the great Nu River 
(9tC). He had sent Kuei Wang to Tengx iieh (9llL fell 
confident that if the Imperial army .should take up the pursuit, he 
had yet a chance of annihilating it. But as a de.serter di.sclosetl 
the secret to the pnr.suers, only a few thon.sand of the Manchus 
perished in the trap. From Tengyiieh he cros.seti the frontier 
into Bunnah, a cotintrj-. which up to a hundred year.s l>efore, had 
been paying tribute to his great ancestors. After all Te.sjstancc 
was crushed, Prince Wu San-knei was given permission to take 
up bis official residence at Yiinnanfu, in order to keep an eye on 
Burmah. 


InTasion of Burmah. — In Burmah Kuei Wang might have 
spent his last days in peace but for Wu San-knei. It is stated 
that the latter already cherished a hope of obtainii^ the Chinese 
throne for himself, and was therefore anxious that there should be 
no direct descendant of the founder of the Ming Dynasty. At any 
rate, it was due entirely to his persistent entreaties that the Peking 
Government sent a demand to the king of Burmah for the 
surrender of the fugitive. The demand having been disregaitled, 
4 gzand army numbering 100,000 nwa concentrated on the 
VffiBttstt frontier in 1661 , ready to use Ic^. ; 
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Pnitiili,' 

ftit escort tiiA g»w him a ttsideoee in tlie dly of Jagaiiig^ anralM 
the Inavaddy from Ava, his caj^l. So far everything’ was ««lil 
aocl good. But Lt Ting-kuo soon heard of the whefeaboats pi 
his kti^, and offered to come with the remnant of hts army to 
take him to a more suitable place. As Pentagle would not alh^ 
liis army to come into the country, Li Ting-kuo declared war upcM^ 
the Burmese, with the result that he was completely defeated#^' 
and afterward did everything he could to stir up trouble betweift , 


Burmah and her neighboring states. Whether tired of his unwd^ 
come guest, or through fear of the Chinese, Maha Pavares 
Dhamma Raja, the murderer and successor of Pentagle, caused 
the unfortunate Kuei Wang, with his wife, son, and other rel- 
atives, to the*number of one hundred or more, to be arrested and 
delivered up to Wu San-kuei at .\va. Having secured the royal 
captives Wu San-kuei rctumeil with his army into Yunnanfn; 
and in 1662 caused Kuei Wang to be strangled. WTiile being led 
to the execution ground, his .son, a lad of twelve years, cried 
out; “ What have my ancestors in general, and my father and I 
in partiailar done to you to merit the treatment we now receiw 
from your hands? ” San-kuei might have answered, “ Nothing, 
but you arc in my way, my lad.” He, however, chose to keep 
bis secret to himself, and the l)oy was l)eheaded. With the death 
of Kuei Wang, all resistance to the Manchu domination of China 
in favor of her former rulers was at an end. 

Prolonged Sooistanoe of the Cliiiiose.-<-Por ei^tmt 
years, the Chinese had continued to oppose the advance of tite 
Manchtts. Nothing further is needed to show the hatred %e; 
Chinese have for foreign rule. Under the foreign yoke, all the 
unperallelled crimes of the later mlers (ff Mings and thdr j 
eunuchs were at once lorgottm, and evcrjl oibe wBlingly gave np 
his life and property in the interest of lK|edoin. The Lilnre of) 
the Chinese was not the result of their |ack of p|tribtinB, but 
was due ept^ tb tl#r lack of orgahifffoit »nd' piiiom The 
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I'eyistiittct Ips strongest in the Souths hut the people its the iNfotth 
wete no fcss patriotic. They had seen enough of the lawkssncia 
of the rebels. It was a choice belw^een two evils, and they chose 
the l^ser which meant order and peace. 

With due justice to all concenied, it must be said that the 
Manchus, after tlieir coming into China, did put down two 
formidable rel^lHons, and established in their place law and order. 
It was tlie Chinese horror of foreign government that compelled 
them to take the stand they did, China at ia^twa.s overjmwered; 
but the hearts of her people were never sulxlued. 


Note: That the women throughout China never adopted the Manchu attire 
is a fact too conspicuous to need explanation. In many places an equally remark* 
able custom has been* observed to the present day of requiring every newly-born 
child to be diessed in the Ming attire; while at other places, dead bodies are 
usually wrapt in a similar manner. Thus arc we reminded l{^at “ so long as 
we live, wc shall not submit to the Manchus. and e\cn when we die. it is without 
submission to the Manchus*’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ra&THXK STBtrOOLXS WI T H THB MAMOMVM 

Soiled Firatei . — In the foregoing chapters, we have 
seen how’ the Chinese struggled (1644-1661) with the Manclins on 
land ; and we sliall now see how that struggle was extended to ffie 
sea. During these years almost every good-sized island on the coasi^ 
of China was used as a Iiasc for hostile preparations against the 
Manchus ; and many of the brave sons of China after their fruitless 
attempts on the mainland gladly took to the sea either to avoid 
capture or to organize furtlier resistance. The Chinese historians 
have Ijeen wont to call these men “ Pirates '* liecausc they boarded 
shii>s. But their aim was not piratical, even though many pirates 
were undoubtedly with them. The fact that even pirates flocked 
together to make an effort to free China from the ciutclies of a 
lorcigner, only tends to make their deeds the more laudable. 

Ltt Wang at Nan*ao. - The first of the .so-called pirates to 
claim our attention was the Lu Wang who was €xi>elled from 
Chekiang in 1646. He sailcnl down tiie coast as far south as the 
i.sland of Nan-ao ((kWi. wlure he was joined by many who still 
remained faithful to the house he represented. During the next two 
years (1647-K,i. he made several attempts to invatle Fukien. At 
one lime tie was in jK»sses.sion of several cities tm tliccoa.st, including 
Kienning (lEgl}. Shaowu (MX), Hsinghua (Hit), and Funing 
(M H), though by the autumn of 1(V49 everything on the mainland 
w as lost to him, and he was once more ohlige<l to put to sea. 

Hi* Dotoent Upon Chnkiaiig. — Hi.s next rendezvous was 
Chushan (it* di), an island which commands the entrance to tlw Ch^ien 
T'aiig (HH) Kiver. Huang Pin-rh‘ing (H who had for 

years held the island against the Manchus, was killed in an attempt, 
to prevent Lu Wang fri>m landing, but for smne time afterward 
the island was hononxi willi tlie royal residence. Frequent ex- 
l>cdiiions up the Cli'ien T'ang River soon made ktv>\vn the return of 
Lu Wang to bis former home, and inanyj^f the ^uhitants alm^ 
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i^,jCoiaSt, putio^rly in die prefectures of WSndiow (H <H), T'tii- 
#1^ Ningpo d^it}. and Shaohsing (« *), lent him aid, 

hy Iffecthig hundreds of barricades in the hilly parts of the country^ 
cancelled their new allegiance and caused no little trouble 
to the authorities. The situation was ably summed up by 
Calj‘&i Chin (Plil), the Viceroy of Minche. in his report to 
Peking as f<Jlows : — Whenever the pirates land, the hig^nvay 
robbers extend them aid, and whenever steps are taken to punish 
tiie latter, they at once go on board the ships in the harbor 
and sail away. Not only is the coast of Fukien and Kuangttnig 
exposed to their raids, but the cities of Soochow (H iHl) and Sung- 
kiatig (H tc) to the north arc also in danger t)l' an invasitni.’’ 

In tlie fall of 1651, Lu Wang \cnturtd too far from his liase. 
Thinking that tlte authorities would not take the offensive, ht set 
out with a large fleet to capture \\ usung (S «), and left only 6,000 
men to defend Chuslian. This was Viceroy Ch’cn’s op{K)rtuttity. 
Under cover of a dense fog, he landed his army on C'hushan and 
annihilated the garrison that had I)ecn left bchiiul. Once more with- 

with his fleet to .Sinoy (g, n), and 
lived the rest of his unhappy clay's a 
guest of C’iieng Ch‘eng-kung. * lit 
1662 he died in Formosa, aiwl was 
the only one of the ftnir princes,, 
wlio had Itad the courage to dispute 
the Manchu authority, to die a 
natural death. 

Origin of the Name Xox* 
io|^ or Koehinga. — C hong 

Clfeng-kung «as the son of Ch^ 
Chill-lung and a Jaixuiese tvoman. 
He wa.s such a favorite with tfie 
court at Foochow that T‘ang Wmg, 

lie of rctent ISai), limsdapt^ itol «f 
Koxtaft. wto «evcr Ae 
rn Kunir, fvltted to •cettrd hto reyiA 
Ihn Wl the end of hii Bf«. 


. Wang no longer uted hi* tii 
KmW (M M vr Sojonmer,’' 
aiMme between Tang Wang and the 
lioiMa, altoMwb beierndired bim to r 


(»ut a home, Lu Wang escajjed 
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CKMife^reil on him the royal luimaroe of Chn (B). Thenceforth 
betaine known among Iiis cotmtr}'rani, the Sonthem Ftdcieneae, 
as Kuo-Hsing-Ya (Hlill), or “Lord of the Royal Surname”; 
hence h^'%anie " Koxinga,” or “Koshii^” as it was written by 
. tlM Portuguese. Koxinga remained a loyal subject of the Ming 
jpynasty aJi his life, and of all Us friends he was the most succesaf 
Koziiifa HaraiMi the Coant of FnkieiL— -When 
Chihdung tendered his submission to ihe Manchus. his .son significid 
bis disaj^irova! by fleeing to Amoy and fortifying that islai^. 
Koxinga, it must be borne in mind, bekmged to a city noted for ite 
line .sailors.* His father had liecn a sort of sea-lord on the coast. 
It is stated that no junk could ply between Amoy, tlien the centre of 
foreign Iratlc in China, and the outside world, without flying iiis 
ilag, and for this privilege as much as $3,000 was charged. Whwi 
the sea- taring jteople of Fukien, Chwg Chih-lung's friends, heard 
of what the father Itad done, they naturaily transferred their 
fidelity to the son. The father Itad sliaved his Itcatl ami was 
to tiiem a traitor ; but as the son would do nothing of the kind, 
he was a national hero, anti at once became their new lord and 
new icader. iCasteni Kuangttmg supplied him with rice and 
other necessities of life ; Southern Fukien, with men to man 
his shi|>s and to fight his l^ttles; and FtKxrltow ami Wenchow, 
wiUt the necessary timber for .shipbuildiig.f Notwithstanding 
tlie strong force stationed along tlie coast, Koxinga could sail 
here and there as he pleased and nothing could imiuce him to giye 
up his noble pur|K>se. He wonid not accept any tide of nbbiittyi 
from the Manclui Emperor, or listen to anv advice or threittSi, 

■ . iS, 

from his agents; and a command from hi.s father to surrendier 
was completely *ignore<l. At one time, lie laid siege to the city of 
Foochow ; and at anothef*, he slew tltc Viceroy of Minche in 
battle near KiangTung Oiiao (js:$tg|}, S 

* He was a native of KMHngan, Kiikien. , f V 

tTheMemonat fromamtain CmsoT'toSIt^ Ckili, ''' 

^§lfe was oftereii the title, "Oake. ol. Hafelrhlli* (gtflIitL HrickSlBitheaMt-'-" 
a city not far fnm A 11 K 9 ; The tanie title was Sr givea to Hiaiw Wu (B •) 
tad I, nw held W. ^ 
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Xoxiiigft’f lixst Attmptto S«is» HftnlEiAg.--His 

wassach that Kuei Wang conferred upon him the title of Prince 
of Yen P‘ing (jS WX), and thns stimulated him to greater 
efforts. He now had 50,000 sailors, 100,000 soldiers, one half of 
whom were cavalry, and some 20,000 auxiliaries. Sailing north- 
ward with these in 1654, he intended to effect a landing Ijetween 
Wenchow and T'.iichow, and then march to Nanking. Unfor- 
tunately, he encountered a severe typhoon on the coa.st ; and, after 
having lost a number of ships and .several thousand soldiers, was 
compelled to return to .\moy with a heavy heart. 

HiS Second Attempt. — Hi.s second attemjU in 1659 was 
more successful. This time he came within sight of Nanking, 
although he did not succeetl in capturing it. The garrison of 
Nanking then was considerably weakened by the contingent it had 
sent into Kueichow. Suspecting the weakness of the garrison, 
Koxinga brought his fleet of seventeen sln'ps up the Yangtze, 
landed 2,000 men near Chinkiang and routed, at ^’ang P’eug Shan 
(lAAlb}, an immense ainiy that had l)een arrayed against him. 
Chinkiang was taken and the vicinity of Nanking was reached; 
and there to his great delight, he s.nw the tomb of Hung Wu 
the founder of the Ming Dynast\ . One of his lieutenants 
•****88^sted to him that he should march immediately to Yangchow 
(HM), in order to threaten the communication between Shan- 
tung and the South, and prevent the grain of Chekiang from 
getting into the North. This was certainly sour.d advice, *but 
Koxinga refused to take it. 

In the meantime, a .squadron under .Xdmiral Chang Huaiig- 
yen (*<43’) had under Koxinga’s orders landed a body of men 
at Wnhu to advance in the direction of Ning *Kuo (ffM)and 
Huichow {««). Four prefectures three departmental 

districts (#H), and twenty-four districts (# 1 ), in Anhui, opened 
their gates to them. The fact that the Emperor Shtin Chih 
talk^ of taking the field himself, is evidence of the panic into 
whidi Peking was thrdwn upon hearing of Koxinga’s success in 
||tf Hiere was, however, no.tHM^U^ lliis jttep^ 



Before tlie walls of Natikiog* Koxlnga sodn mtstained a ddteat wliieli 
made a retreat advisable ; and his troops in Anhui also had to with* 
draw before the victorious anny now returning from Kweichow. 
Koxinga once more returned to Amoy. He never ventured north 
with his fleet again, but founded for htntself a valuable kingd(!iltn 
in the island of Formosa. ' ^ 

Fomuma Prior to Ita Ooeupatiou by Koxii^a.— 'Formom 
one of the largest i.slanda on the coa.st of A.sia, is alx>nt 260 milit^ 
in length, and 60 .to;3NSi niiles broad in its widest part. It lu» 
separated from Fttkien province by a channel alx>ut 100 miles in 
width. The name it bears is of Portugtiese origin, — .siguifpng 
“lieautiful island.” To tlie Chinese it is T'aiwan or 

Pishina (4t 'h V) ; and it is stated that it was first sighted off the 
Pescadores (tf M) by an official of the Sung Dj’iiasty. The 
Japanese claim that they attempted to make a colony out of it in 
1620; but large numbers of Chinese were there Iwfore that date.* 
The first Europeans to visit the island were the Portugitese. 
When the Dutch came in 1624, after their e.\pnlsion from the 
Pescadores by the Chinese, they found a muiilwr of Spaniard.s in 
in the island whom they later drove out. They foundetl. several 
settlements in Formo.sa, of which Fort Zcalaudia (flfi*) and Fort 
Provinl,... (ikM) were the notable ones. 

Chineao Immigratioii. — ” The establishment of the Manclut 
Dj’iiasty caused thousands of Chinese families to emigrate to 
P'ormosa. They either settled under the Dutch, or planted 
colonies of their own, and by their iridnstn- .«oon cliang^ the 

. i '■ 

*Ourtiig the and decacle of the i(»ih ceiuury, a certain Ciunese Mby 
tlie name of Ling Tao-ch*ien (H 31 U), found refuge in ibis island. Accordmg to 
a Chinese actount. the Japanese came to the istaud at the instance of a Chiiieie,i«l 
pirate, Yen Sitl-dii (aasD- HI* adheT«tit)t wel* numerous whI CMagvCiih* ’ 
lung wu one of them. CImNx made hi* reaideacc^ at Anf^wit for a good onwyt 
rean. and duraig all the time that he was the pow^ behind Tang Wang, Aiq^ll 
remained hit headgnarteniandtheplace wlN;re hiaipreatui«twetetaoted. Oifog 
unrendered to the Mings in i6aS, or the tat year qlCh'ung CMtag. ne aii^t* 
tiet of Fiilden then having no exact ImowIciAof the cx|Mt of FmrmoMi 
Mggeated to tlmdhttcb tMit they abonld move fjgpghe Feteadorca to that iflandi^j 
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M»ai into « tulfivated country, and iacx«<|uied tlte 
rice and sugar hr expmtation. llie imtnigridion 
yhOt on ^ rajudly Oiat the Dutcli became greatly alarmed ; but, 
inl^d <d taking iirise measures to conciliate and instruct the 
cC^buists, they tried to prevent their landing, and thereby did 
inucb to irritate them and lead them to join in any likely attempt 
to expel the foreigners.” ♦ 

Knziliga Sliyes out the Dutch. — .M last the end of Dutch 
rule in Formosa was at hand. Koxinga was in need of a better 
home than Amo\,or Quenioy (4: PI). He had been in secret 
^Communication with the Chinese in Formosa, and had obtained an 
official map of the island from one of the Dutch officials. In 
June, 1661, he completed his preparations for invading Formosa, 
placed his son, Cheng Clung (SIS), at the head of affairs in 
Amoy, and, leading the expedition himself, landed 25, (XX) men in 
the neighborhood of Fort Zealandia, and immediately proceeded to 
cut off tlie communication between the forts. Fort Provintia 
was forced to surrender .md Fort Zealandia was left to defend 
itself as best it could. As lelief had to come from without, 
Covet, the Dutch governor of Fonno.sa, sent the sdHftest .ship he 
had to Batavia for help. In response to his appeal ten ships and 
set'en hundred men arrived from Batavia; and, for a time, 
Koxii^a’s operations were checked. During tlie respite, Coyet 
committed a grave blunder, by sending away five ships to aid the 
Chinese authorities in an attempt to dislodge Koxinga 's son from 
Amoy. Thi.s caused Koxinga to renew with vigor bis attack on 
P<Mt Zealandia which, after a nine months' .siege, surrendered. t 
The Dutch flag came down never to go up again. 

XoxSnga in FonnoM; His D«stli.~Koxinga now busied 
himself in putting his new home in order. Laws were made, 
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did ta» lofget Amc^ and QuenKjy wtmse gastiootut beolii^titjlflbe^ 
With i view to cidtivating tbe frienddliip <d his iinntediaf^ 
bora, he sent embassies both to Japan and the PhSipphie Inlands^ 

. the latter being then in the hands of the Spaniards. PoCt Pro* 
vintia, under its new name of Ch'engTIen Pu (ihXIK}, becamethij^ 
*seat of Koxinga’s government, where many an unfortunate ptinoe^ 
of the fallen house, like Lu Wang, was received with opmt i^ra»J 
Formosa in fact became im asylum for all Chinese who refused Id 
submit to Manchu rule. In view of the continuous emigration, 
law’s were made by the Emperor Shun Chib forbidding any one to 
embark on tbe sea, even for the purposes of trade or fishing, and 
cal,ling upon the inliabitants of Fukien to retire 30 U from the 
coast. It was hoped that by these measures Koxmga would he 
prevented from receiving any supplies of men or provisions hunt 
the mainland. Convinced that there was no hope of Koxinga’s 
ever becoming a subject of tbe Manchu Empire, tbe authorities 
cau-icd bis poor father, Cheng Chih-Inng, who had been a 
prisoner in Ninguta, to be put to death for having lost 
influence oven his son. Koxinga survived his father bnt a short 
time. In 1662 death cut short his remarkable career at the early 
age of 39. His death left the Manchus in undisputed possession 
of the wliole of^China Proper, as the prise of eighteen years’ hard 
and incessant fighting. Formosa remained in Roxinga’s family 
for a period of twenty-two years after his death. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

lOXXttOAX. SOOXAI. OKAVOXS VKOXK 

•rax xrAxraair Bioixx 

Introductory. — To pressent an elaborate account of tb« 
political and social organization of China under the Manchus i.' 
outside of the scope of the present treatise. Wliat w e propose tc 
do i.s rather to trace some of the more important change.s thal 
followed the great event of 1644. In that memorable year, s 
native dynasty, after having niled China for over two centuries 
and a half, was dethroned and its place was taken by a people fuli 
of energy and martial spirit, and with in.stitutions and manners 
different from tho.se of China. The whole country finally lay pros- 
trate at their feet, and in the midst of war eveiy- institution 
had been shaken to the very foundation. The new ruler wa.s evei 
ready to enforce law with an iron band. Under these circum- 
stances it will be of interest to ob-serve how much of the old order 
cf things remained and how much that was new was introduced. 

Continnatioii of the Old Form of Ckrvemment ; Manohu 
Officials Have Precedence of their Chinese Colleagues. — .\s has 
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been seen in the forgoing pages, the reign of Shnn Chih nns 
largely occupied with fighting. Incessant warfare necessarily 
suspended all efforts at reform ; and as a result the old form of 
government was continued. The emperor remaitKd the head of 
the state, the source of power, the fountain of justice, and the 
high priest of the jjcople. In the work of governing, he was j 
assisted by six boards,— the Six Boards of the Ming Dynasty; 
which bad been adopted in Mukden. Mo.st of those who had held ] 
office under the previous” %nasty, were, by order of the prince, 
regent, continued in the same appointments, although they were 
now sulrardinated to a Manchu bearing the same title. In other 
words, with the exception of certain offices which could not l>e 
held by |>crsons other than Manchn.s, every office of importance 
connected with the Central (Government became a sort of partner- 
ship between two persons, cue of whom was IM.nnchu and the 
other Chinese. The Manchu always had precedence of his 
colleague, and was therefore in a position to impose his will upon 
his associate. For a time he was also the spokesman.* So long** 
as the co-occupants of an office were not able to understand each 
other, they were at the mercy of their interpreter, or ChMhsinlang 
(H Indeed, this was the chief reason named for abolishing 

the office of interpreter in the 15th year of Shun Chih. 

The iieal of c ffice continued to be u.sed in official documents 
instead of .signatures. .\t first the inscriptions were in both 
Chinese and Manchu, the seal of Yen Sheng'Kung (H H witW 
only the Chinese characUrs, being the one exception. ? 

The Cebinet or Hei Ko. — The grand .secretaries (* St :l!3 ©I , 
the Manchus in Mukden were mere clerks and had notbiug to do 
with the executive functions of the .state. .After their arrival at 
Peking, the new rulers found that the functiou.s of their grand 
secretaries were identical with those of tho uteuibers of the Ha« 
Uu Academy (|| Nc it>. Simx the retentid|i of the latter rendered 


*InpeH«) Decree of the tjtli yeij^ of Shan 

tSee Pste m. 
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giikd swtfctaiie# stfperflnous, tliey were abolisliidl ; a«Nl at 

■ ttecsaine tijne the cabinet system of the Mings was teinstated- 
’Henceforth the cabinet, or Nei Ko (« ■), consisting of Six Cram! 
Secretaries, half Manchn and half Chinese, as well as a number 
of subordinate officials, became the most powerful and important 
body under the Throne. In the next century it was superseded 
in active usefulness by the Chunchich*u (ItMJt), or Grand 
Council. No Chinese could become a grand secretar)’ unless he 
had been a member of the Han Lin Academy, — a requirement 
which was not exacted of a Manchn. 

E nnneha — Eunuchs were not known among the Mauchus 
before their coming into China, but the conquerors were aware of 
the part this class of persons had played during the Ming Dynasty. 
The first thing the Manchus did was to deprive them of their power, 
and exclude tliem from audiences and other state- ceremonies. 
So much stands to their credit, hut they dih- not go far enough. 
I So long as there was an emperor’s harem, .so long would there be 
ennnehs. After the abolition of the “Thirteen Yainens “ ( p .*11} 
I’D in the 18th year of Shun Chili, most of the duties which had 
belonged to the eunuchs of the Mings were a.ssigued to the Nei 
Wn Pu or Hou.sehold Department. .\ eunuch was 

forbidden by the statutes to hold any rank almvc the fourth grade, 
oar interfere with state affairs. T‘ne.sc restraints largely account 
for the fact that no abuse, such a.s had made the name of the Ming 
•Dynasty a shame, wa.s repeated under the Manchus. 

The Syetem of Literary Examinatione. — The .system of 
literary examinations, as told in a previous chapter, was tl»e foo- 
dnet of tire brain of Hnng Wu (« jt» . It proved the most effective 
weapon the founders of the Manchu Dynasty could wield againat 
^ literary and most influential part of the populace. Tbe 
flowers of the Sung philosophers could endure every form df 
oppression provided they were assured of their privilege of tsdtiiig 
poblic examinatuMia. For this reason# the $y^em irf Iheia^ 
exahtiiuBtions wm granted a fttrtber Jeasoj;^ after the paiiffiitf 

mway pf the dynai!^ 'Hwhg yfu As 'eoatt>a$ a 
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jpriovittee became pacified tbe eystem was restotcd in teat pfwitice, 
I«ater oa even the Manchus wme subjected fo this wcHrst inteltec* 
teal fetter that man has ever invented. " 
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Honors to Conftioiiis. — Similar reasons led the Mauchus to 
l)estow honors upon ConfuciUvS. In this matter, they did n<A 
t>lindly follow tbe footsteps of the Mings but did something to 
establish the true relationship in which Confucius stands toihe 
people. The preceding dynasties had been so went to honor him 
with all sorts of princely titles that he occupied very much thit'# 
same position as a Chinese god. No greater injustice conltf have 
been done to Confucius. The Emperor Shun Chih uudert^k fps. 
give Confucius a title for all ages. He was no longer to be ’ 
known as Wen HsUan Wang* (^t It 3E) ; but a.H the “ Gre^te^ 
Sage,” or Chih Sheng («•), and our “Teacher” (ibH). 
was not to be worshipped ns a gdd, but hoat^ed as our«sage an^* j 
teacher. To his family the hereditary ti||le, Yen Shfing 

im^), or Holy Duke,, tfms secure;!.',. ' '-''U 


* A* titte eoafeiw d by tka Vain' lljyamty' and .<iailar«.iwB teft-ilw ltiiar« 
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Ufawiditt griwrinflial GaCTiiOTi; The Oreen Oeittpi..— 

In^^he matter of provincial government, the Manchns also c<^ie4 
the greater part from the Mings. The highest authority in this 
ay stem was the viceroy 
(«*); hut, during the 
reign of Shun Chih as 
. well as in the days of the 
Jklings, his office was 
of a rather tejnporary 
character. In the more 
important provinces the 
establishment of Manchu 
garrisons under a Tartar (icncral and a mnnbtr of lesser digni- 
taries, was, of course, an innovation. In such cxises, the Tartar 
General, owing to his Manclni bleed, ranked before the viceroy 
of the province. 
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The Manchu garrisons at the following point.s formed an 
outer defence to Peking and were also cx|)cctc<l to keep an eye 
on'Mongolia. 

Shantung, Ch'ingchow {#♦»!). 

Honan, Kaifeng (BR it). 

Shansi, Kueiinta (If-fttA). 

Shensi, Sian (M jtf). 


Kansn, Ninghsia Liaitgieitcnr and a subdtvi- 

:'iin.ohIat.;TsnnMnj|:<Xflt}.;; ■ ' ■■ ■ . 
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iPliOse at tha following placoa were to hold in wjbmiMdon the . 
conquered Chinese. 

Szechuan, Ch'engtu (AH). 

Hupeh, Chingchow (m hi). 

. Kiangsti, Nanking (M J£),* with a smaller garrison at Chin*' 
kiang(«*E). 

Chekiang, Hangchow’ (¥^M), with a smaller garrison at>| 
Chapu it), once a seaport, but now silted up. 

Fukien, Foochow 

Knangtung, Canton ()R M). 

There were six provinces in which there were no Man- 
clui garrison.s. They had tlie Chinese soldiery of the com- 
quest, or Hanchiin <(i W) ; and besides these other Chinese 
Noldiers who were organized into the so-called “ Green Camps ” 
(11 tt),') from the colour of their standard as distingubhed from 
the Eight Ilanneri*. The Eight Banners moved frem province 
to province, but the green camps were generally assigned to 
garrison duty. 

Tha First Code of Law. — The first code of law issued by 
the Manchus is dated in the 5lh mcon of the 3rd year of Shun 
Chill Onne. 1641). A|;arl from the legislation made necessary 
hy the intcrniingliug of Chine.«e and Manchus, the code was 
chiefly a reproduction of the Ming code. Owing to the difl^ences 
in language and customs, the Chinese and the Manchns were 
placed under different laws and courts. The cruel tortures were 
not the inventicn of the conquerors. Their earliest code 
.sanctioned only two kinds of punishment, viz.: — death and 


• ItssuiiciMit cluuigcd W KUngsiax by Shun The city wasnokHtgcT;: 
a SontlKni Cafdtal nodtr Uw Mradittt. | 
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^p*rlMl Oftlvadar ; Sufl«i^ of tho Joenlt Mil- 

»‘Thg right to issue the calendar in China has been 
port of the impmal prerogative from time immemorial. The 
president of the Astronomical Department <lkXM) under Shun 
^ih was neither Chinese nor Manchu. but a Jesuit missionary' 
named Joannes Adam Schall (Ift If S). In the first year of Shun 
Chih, a solar eclipse, which took place, bore witness to the 
accuracy of Schall’s calculations and caused his appointment. 
Under the reign of this emperor Jesuit missionaries, owing to 
scientific knowledge, achieved unparallelled success in China. 
They also found a good friend at Nanking in the mother of 
Fn Wang. It is stated that through one of the missionaries she 
sent a letter to the Pope with a view to interesting him in the 
cause of her son. 



Ol»0ervsi«>ry 


SxteoMoii of SloTory. — In the conquest of China we have 
m case of slavery following tlie fiag. There were three dasses 
laf daves; — 

Imperial Gifts (SH). Thewr wm fllMndy priaonm df 
ikd to the captor hetew^^v^ ^ 




2. Volunteer SlavM wsil). Coming into China at a time 
when lawlessness was the order of the day, the Manchus found 
thonmnds of evil-doers ready to enlist themselves as their slaves. 
The badge of slavery conferred npon them a new status which 
gave them a right to prey upon their neighbors, to seize property 
which was not than, and to commit other things which they 
could not otherwise have done with impunity. It should not bd 4 
understood that their masters knowingly permitted all sorts oi ’ 
lawlessness. It was their lack of a suiBBcient knowledge ot the 
native tongue and customs, rather than their connivance that 
made such things possible. 

3. Slaves by Purchase (X X). Reduced to the verge of 
famine, there were nuny fathers and mothers who were willing to 
dispose of their children for a nominal sum of money. Besides 
these, there were persons who had no other means of subsistence, 
and so offered themselves for sale in the slave inarket. There were 
also kindnappers reaping immense profit from the trade, and in some 
cases their sales were made with the consent of the local authorities, 
the deetb being stamiied with official seals. But it was not ill<^;al 
for a Manchu to own slaves on a “ white deed,” that is deed not 
having been stamped by the officials. In short, slaves could be 
bought or sold in the same manner as ordinary property ; hence the 
terms. “ Red Deed ’ (tc X) and " White Dectl ” (6 X), were apfdied 
to slaves as well as real estate. 

In respect to the treatment and position of slaves that was 
practically no distinction. All slaves remained in slavery and their 
children in the same social position. It w'as not until the ragn of tiic 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung that laws were made allowing descendants of 
•slaves to redeem themselves, eitha by the payment of sums of : 
money, or by deeds of gallantry on the battle field. 

Slavery, however, was not brought into China by the Maachns. 
It had existed under the previous dyna^iel. and it had not been 
unusual for a hig^i official of the Ming Dyntltty to own hundreds of 
slava. The last onperor of the Ming Dyaafly, OiHntg ChSng, imn, 
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requested his ministers to train their slaves to defend the capital 
agaunst the rebels. After the overthrow of the dynasty, thousands 
of these slaves seizeil the opixjrtunity for plunder and revenge, and 
undoubtedly many of them became the “ voliuitecr slaves ” of the 
Manchus. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. — Xo law was more severe than 
the fugitive slave law, and any one who harbc»red such a slave was 
liable to liave his hcatl chopjied off and his neighbors banished. 
Even the local uflicials were not exempt from blame. It is needless 
to say that such a law often workevl undue hardship on i)ersons who 
were not at all guilty. 

The Manchu Homesteads. — The greatest <iuesiion that 
presentetl itself to the new goverinnent was how to provide homes 
for the numerous Manchus. The onlet from the 'I'lirone c(>nccrning 
this matter said that “ all latuls around Peking tound without 
owners should be rcservcil as homesteails (H ti) for the Manchus. 
Xo one at the pres.ent day (1913) i^ able to say how much of the 
land so resert ed was really “ fouiitl without owners,” .\n Imjterial 
Decree, dated the 8th year of Shun Chih, throw> consulcrable light 
uixm the subject, and we siiall let it si»eak tor itself : It ha.s come 
to our knowledge tiiat lands belonging to the |»et»ple have Itetn 
seized at various places and reserxed n^r hunting gnmnds, or for 
cami>s. Granting that the end in view is to carry out frequent 
military reviews and maneuvers, it .should be remarked that the 
ancients only practiced things of th.is nature when they could be 
done without interference with the agricultural pursuits of the 
jjeople. But in the present case, lands which should have been 
under cultivation have l)cen seized, so that the only means by which 
the people can hope to feed and clothe theni.selves have been taken 
awa\- from them. This condition of things has grieved Us to a 
great extent. Let your department,* therefore, take stejis to restore 
to their rigiitful owners the reserves, hitherto taken from the 
Chinese, that they may cultivate the same before tlie season ends.” 

* The Decree was addressed to the Board of Revenue. 
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Besides the homesteads granted by the govemm«it, it was not 
unusual during those early days for a “ volunteer slave ” to give up 
his title to land in favor of his master. In .so doing, he had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. In the first place, as a president 
of the Censoratc in the 12th year of Shun Chih i»ointed out, the land 
did not Itelong to him but to his neighbor ; in the second place, land 
registerct! in the name of his master paid no govcniment taxes ; 
and. in the third place, he bad every hoiK; of being appointed a 
Chuang T‘ou (ft »l) or hotncsteail keei>cr, when he would be able to 
rent the same land to tenants at a profit to himself. I'ev Manchtis 
ever tilled their lands themselves. 

The Pension System and Its Effect — Perhaps no goveni- 
ment was even m(»re generous to her sohlicrs than the Manchti 
l)ynasly. .After the con<iuest of China, -.here was a law which 
secured tei each bannerman rations acconling to his rank. The 
intention of the ('jovernment was that every bannerman shouhl be 
brought up to Ik.* a> fine a soldier as his fathers had Ixtu. The 
allowance gi\cn liuring tluise early days was undcmbtedly ample for 
the needs of a .Manebu. Surrounded by a numljcr t»f slaves ready 
to do bis bi<lding. ami w ith a large revenue from his home.stead, 
every Manchu was his own lord, and sj»enl his time in rearing 
falcons or other i>et birds, in frequenting theatres, or in {latronizing 
public bars and re.staurant.s. His “Master (± T^)," the Emperor, 
finally found it necessary to make laws preventing his going uiK>n 
the stage. — a calling that was always l«x)ked ilown uiion in China, — 
and making the excessive use of liquor a crime. It was also fottnd 
advisable to place restrictions upon his imjvetnents, but the effect was 
just the reverse of what had Iteen expected, Insteatl of a nation 
in arms, there was an enormous army of itllcrs. .\s a whole the 
Manchu clement in China w as jjoorer than the Chinese ; and this 
was especially true during their last tlays in power. 

The Manchu Nobility.— The Impcriai Nobility consisted of 
twelve degrees ; four were Princes ; four, Imi>erial Dukes ; and 
four, Commanders. Unless a title was conferred with “ the right 
of inheritance for ever” (ft ■ R #), all the above honors were to be 
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handed down in a diminished degree ; the son of a prince of the 
&st order became a prince of the second order, and so on, until 
the 12th degree was succeeded by a “ Commander by Grace” • 
mi). This title permitting no further diminution was then 
secured to the family forever, unless taken away for misconduct. 
To the families of the eight princes who took part in the conquest 
of China, the right of perpetual inheritance was secured, hence the 
term “the Iron Crown Princes” (««T^aE). Untitled Imperial 
Clansmen, if they were able to trace their descent from Hsien Tsu 
(■H), were permitted to wear the yellow girdle : and, if from one 
of his brothers, they could wear the red girdle. A “ Yellow Girdle” 
(Jt#D clansman, when degraded, became a " Red Girdle ” (Il97) 
clansman. Titles of Imperial Xobility were often conferred on 
Mongol Khans, but never on Chine.se after Wu San-kuci. 

Admission of Chinoso into the Banner Organisation.— 

During the early days of the di nasty the right to become a banner- 
man was granted for distinguished .services. Of this class of 
bannermen, the most prominent were W’u San-kuci and Rung 
Yu-te. Even Sun K‘o-wang S), after his surrender, was 
made a duke and admitted into lianncr citizenship. The same 
honor was also extended to W ang Wu (If IS),'*' and a few others. 

Smallpox. — When the Manchus first entered China, the 
disease they dreaded most was smallpox. Many times, the 
Emperor Shun Chih held no audiences because of the outbreak of 
this disease; and once, when it threatened to become epidemic, all 
infected persons were removed from the city by imperial com- 
mand. It is stated that during the panic hundreds of persona 
suffering from non-contagious skin diseases were forcibly taken 
away from their homes and sent into the “ wildernes.s.” 

The Shaying of the Head; the Qnoite. — Before closing 
the first part of our narrative, we most mention the most con- 
^ctions change imposed on China by the Manchus. A people 

gifted with less strength of will might never have attempted to 

' 

* Dnkc of Hakh'Sog (fl| 9 A). 
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require the Chinese to wear a queue, and to shave the head as a sign 
of submission. This requirement undoubtedly had a good deal to do 
with the stubborn resistance the Mandhus met with in the South. 
The name of Confucius even would not excuse his desoeodantli 
from complying with the law. It is a matter of regnet titiit lise 
same strong hand that forced dge shaving of the hesA aiil 
applied to the rooting out of tSiltty glaring evils, W tllA. 
employment of eunuchs, footbinding, literary examlnatiom^ 
drowning of girls*, ai^ the thousand and one other evils of China. 
In a land like Chins, where there is snch a \'ariety of people, and 
where the art of deceit has been taught, fostered, and honored by 
the teachings of the Sung philosophers, a strong goveniment is al- 
ways a necessity. A strong government does not necessarily mean 
absolutism. It means a government that is able to enforce its 
laws. Lawlessness and freedom are two entirely different things ; 
and no nation can long continue to exist unless its people can 
distinguish the one from the other. No government has any 
excuse for being unless it can help the people so to distinguish 
them. The Manchus owed their success to a strong government 
as much as to an invnncible army. 

*Toward* the close of the reign of Shun Chih several edicts were issued 
prohibiting this practice, but were insufficient to root out the evil. 
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SECOND period: — THE ERA OK ORKATNKSS 
( i66* — 1796) 

CHAPTER XL 

THB SAN FAN BEBE1J.ION 

Death of Shun Chih; Accession of K'ang Hsi— Shun Chili 
<lie(l in 1661. Seventeen yeans liefe^re when he was crowned in 
Mukden, his ‘'Empire*' was iuninded on the siuithwest hy Ning- 
yuan (W SL) and Shanhaikuan (lU H). Thanks to the energy and 
loyalty of his uncle, the Prince Regent, w hen Shun Chih died, at the 
age of twenty-four, he was the Kuhla Khan* of the Manchus^ ami 
the acknowledged head of China as well as Manchuria. Me ha<l 
ruled in his own name since 1651, the year after the death of his 
uncle. t The death of Shun Chih l)rought Ins third son, a lad of eight, 
to the throne. This hoy-emperor, w h< reigned under the name of 
K'angHsi (II RS), lived to he one of the greatest emperors China ever 
had. For a time the gov ernmeiu wa'^ conducted in his name by 
four guardians or regents; hut like his father, he look the reins of 
govenimcnt in his own hands at the age of fourteen. With his 
accession, we are about to enter on the golden [icriod of the Manchii 
D} nasty. If fear and good fortune ha<I guarded the throne of Shun 
Chih, love and reverence now secured it t(» K‘ang Hsi. 

The San Fan Eebellion,— 1'hc reign <#f K'ang Msi ojicned 
with a fonnidahle reliellion, which finally spread through eleven of 
the Eighteen Pro\ inces, and requiretl eight years for its suppression. 
This reljcllion is commonly know n as the San Fan Reliellion, or the 
war w ith the Secoiul Three Princes to distinguish it from 

the war of the First Three Princes. In the earlier struggle, it was 
resistance to the planting of the Eight Banners in China; but in the 


* The tenipie name of the Kmperor Shun Chih is Shih Tiu (H UK the same 
as that of Kubla Khan. 

f The Prince Regent died in 1650 at ilic age of Shtin Chih brgifi to mlc 
in his own name the following year. 
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present case, it was an armed contest tetween the Chinese and 
Manchus for the ownership of China. Tho revolt was in fact led by 
the very Chinese who had put the Manchus in possession of their 
empire. 

Tha Frinoipal Leader* of the Revolt.— <Wu San-kuei 
(Prince of Ping Hsi Keng Ching-chung 

( Prince of Ching Nan iH Id), and Shang Chih-hsin (• Z Ul) (Prince 
of Ping Nan M) were the principal leaders of the revolt; the last 
two were the grandson and son, resi)ectively, of Kwg Chung-mic^ 
(Iks* U) and Shang K'o-hsi (H R). At one time there were four 
Chinese princes under the Manchus; hut, owing to the extinction of 
the house of Kung Yu-tc, there w'cre only three in the lime of K'ang 
Hsi. .‘Vccording to the law, daughters could not inherit titles of 
nobility from their fathers, hence Princess Kung Ssu-chai, the only 
surviving child of Kung Yu-te, receivetl no jarl of her father’s 
estate.* 

In time she was married t<» Sun Yen-ling (H R R), w ho .sub- 
sequently l)ccame the “ Tartar General,” 1 or Chiang Chun (R R), 
of Kuangsi, a position which he owe<l entirely to his matrimonial 
alliance with the family of Kung Yu-te. Thus at the time of 
the accession of K‘ang Hsi, there was one Chinese prince in Yunnan, 
one in Kuangtung, and one in Fukien, while a Chinese Tartar 
General in Kuang.si exerci.seel the m>wers <if a prince. 

Fow6rofWa San'knei. — Of all the prmce.s \Vu San-kuei 
was by far the most iKiwerful, as he hail rcceiveil the lion’s share of 
the credit for the conquest of China. The viceroy of Yun-kuei 
(R II II R) and the governors of each province were all subject to 
his orders. In the matter of making appointments, he was virtually 
inde[>endcnt of the Boards in Peking. Civil and military officers 

* A daughter of an Imperial Prince of the second degree IRRSBE) is 
Hsien Chu (R ; of the th'id degree (R R A R). Cbtln Chdn (RR) ; of the 
fourth degree (A 7), Haien Chtln (R R) : and of an Imperial Duke of the lirst 
or second degree, Hsiang Chdn (R R) ; Coiloqatotljr, ail of them are Ko Ko 
m m, from a Manchu word. The daughters of Impertail nohles in the lower 
ranks are destgnated at Titttig Nu (jjS it}* 

t Sisn was not a Tartar himself. 
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receiving appointments from him were designated Hsi Hsdan <■ B) 
(selected by the Prince of the West), and they held posts tiironghout 
C!hina. In hnancial matters, he was free from any restraint or direc- 
tion from the Board of Revenue. He tot>k up his abode in the oW 
palace of Kuet Wang at Wu Hua Shan (IlVUi), Ytinnanfu, where 
he rivalled K'ang Hsi in splendor and greatness. His private prcqtcrty 
cousisted 70,000 mow of land ; and the revenue from the mines and 
the receipts from the salt gabelle within his district all went to him, 
instead of to the government at Peking. Thousands of Mongolian 
and Tibetan ponies were brought into Yiinnan every year in exchange 
for tea, cloth, and other commodities required by the Mongols and 
Tibetans. His friends and prot^gfe controlled all the important 
routes leading into his district ; and with a son, the husband of an 
imjierial princess, resident at the Court in Peking, he kept in touch 
with everjthing that {xtssed in the Capital and in the Imperial Palace- 
In military strength, he had 53 Tso Ling (|fe M>, or 10,600 Han 
Chiin (8Ht) soldiers, 12,000 “Green Camps.’’ and numerous 
auxiliaries. To feed this anny and those of the Princes Ching Nan 
and Ping Nan, cost the government “ upward.s of Tis. 20,000,000 a 
year.” 

The Qaestion of Disbandment. — Matters came to a crisis in 
the year 1673. In the earlier part of that year an application for 
retirement was received at Peking from Shang K’o-lisi, the aged 
Prince of Ping Nan living in CaiUon. He had been for years a 
prisoner in the hands of his own son, Chih-hsin (ZiK), a drunken 
and undntiful wretch. Thinking that foul play might some day 
be used, he decided that the best way to get out of the trouble was 
to return to Liaotung, and leave his son at Canton; hence his 
application. The application was received with joy at Peking, as 
it gave the young Emperor an opportunity to display his energetic 
character. He replied to the application with an order that the 
prince should disband all his soldiers, and then return with his 
kms, ether members of his family, and slaves to Eiaotung (Itlll)- 
Tins Older was a surfvise not cmly to Shang K^o^hsi but also to 
Wn San~kuei and Kcng Oiing-chnitg os weU. The l^ter both 
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thought that phlky and conitesy ivqahdl thra to nuioe a idn^ 
a^Ucatkm, and by to doing they found ont what gtoMcr 
there was in store for them. K‘ang Hsi tteatedUudr ifi|^eatSo0Bin 
the same manner and answered them with the santo Idhid of Older. 
Indeed many of K‘ang Hsi’s ministers questioned the wisdom 
his action ; but he was firm. Young as he was, he was a wdl-readj 
man for his day, and kuew the evil of feudalism and whsd 
unrestrained power in the hands of feudal lords had meant to tt^ 
previous dynasties. 

firat Aet of EeboUion.— The hope of Wu San-kuei was now 
completely thwarted. For all the services he had rendered, first 
in letting the Manchus into the formidable Pass of Shanhai* 
kuan, and then in extending their authority gradually throughout 
the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Ssechuan, and Yunnan, he was 
to be returned to Liaotung, not to enjoy rest and grandeur, but 
to die like the humblest Manchu . He owed the Manchus nothii^ ; 
but they owed him everything. If they did not appreciate his 
friendship, he could as yet prove the. worst enemy they could have. 
On November 21, 1673, Wu San-kuei caused the governor <rf 
Yiinnan to be murdered ; and having committed the first act of 
rebellion, he openly unfurled the standard of revolt and conferred 
upon himself the title of “ Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese 
Empire ” (X T ff « If A A ^ M).* He ceased to shave his 
head, and caused it to be spread far and wide'’ that the Chow 
(Ji) Dynasty had been revived. The provincial commander of 
Yunnan (SMSItf}, the governor, and the commander of iCuei- 
chow, all gave him aid. The Viceroy of Yunnan, who refused to do 
so, was chased from Kueiyang to Ch£n Yiian (MM), where he was 
killed. But news of the rebellion found the youthful Emperor by 
no means unprepared for the sudden turn of affairs. He absolute^ 
refused to punish “ the disbandment advocates” (M M M II tt R)* 
deprived Wu San-kuei of his honors, threw aU his rdatites 
found in Peking into prison, includii^ Ying Hsitmg (MM), the 

*San-ktiei alone potseued the title of Cb*in (MS), or Imperial Priace 

of the first degree. j r * ■ 
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husband of the imperial princess, strengthened the garrisons of 
Chingchow (HJII), Changte (JUI), and Chengtu (AV), and 
sent two armies to the scene of rebellion, one by way of Hnkuang 
and the other by way of Shensi and Szechtian. 

The First Tear of the Rebellion. — (December 1673- 
December 1674.) After having subjected the tw'o provinces of 
Yun-kuei to his authority, Wu San-kuei sent General Wang 
Ping-fan (3EIf S) into Szechuan, and Ma Pao (J| H) into Hunan. 
The governor of the latter province deserted his post and fled, 
with the result that inside of three months, Changte ()g1l), 
Changsha (JH i>), Yochow (fiJH), Lichow (jl JH), and HSngchow 
(• #H), five of the fourteen prefectures* in Hunan, were taken l)y 
the rebels. While the rebellion was making progress in the 
r^ion south of thC Tung Ting Lake (91 JGl )R) , good tidings came 
to lYu Sau-kuei from other directioas. The Governor of Sze- 
chuan, the Chiang Chiin (If if) of Knangsi, the Brigadier-General 
of Hsiang-yang (X »). and the Prince of Chen Nan in P'ukien, had 
all responded favorably to his call, by raising the standard of 
rebellion in their respective districts. Wu San-kuei himself came 
forward into Hunan but gave orders that none of his .soldiers 
should march bejond the Yangtze. He thought that his prelimi- 
nary succe.ss might cause K'ang Hsi to cede to him all the 
territory south of that river. As a matter of fact, he had caused 
a suggestion to that effect to be sent to Peking through the Dalai 
Lama. As he was now an old man and his thoughts were w’ith his 
family, he did not wish to jeopardize the lives of those who were 
dear to him. In his younger days he had suffered his father, 
mother, and other relatives, to be cruelly put to death for bis own 
.sake ; but was now unwilling to cau.se the exeaitiun of his .son and 
grandson, while he him.se]f was nearing hi.s own grave. He had, 
however, underestimated the character of the great Emperor. 
Although K'ang Hsi was scarcely twenty years old, he was a man 
of determination, and must have an undivided China, or none. 

*Five of Uiese were Departnicntat Distrkta or Cl(>li)iciMiw(t; H M), 
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The only reply Wu San-knei received from him was the 
execution of his son and grandson. The struggle must be 
renewed. With a sad heart, Wu San-kuei sent one division from 
Changsha to invade Kiangsi, and another to invade Shensi by 
way of Szechuan. He did not want to go to Chingchow where 
the Manchus were awaiting with a very strong force. 

The Effect of the Bebellion in Shen>Kan. — Towards the 
close of 1673, Warha (JC fR4t), the Tartar (leneral of Sian, had 
t)cen ordered to march into Szechuan with the Manchu garrison in 
order to check the ixjssible advance of the rebels in that directicui. 
He was to be followe<l by General Mo Lo (%a), a Manchu Grand 
Sccretar)’, and one of the “ Disbandment Party," who was in 
command of the " Green Camps ; " and Prince Tung-<j (M W). in 
command of the Manchu cavalry. IV'arha found General Wang 
Ping-fan no mean enemy ; and was obliged to act nsainly on the 
defensive in North Szechuan, where the enemy busied himself in 
threatening his communications and supjdies. The situation looked 
so <loubtful that Wang Fu-ch‘en (S M fi). the provincial Commander 
of Shensi, l)egan to doubt the wisdom of remaining any longer on 
the side of the Manchus. In Decemljcr, 1674, a mutiny of all the 
"Green Camp" soldiers under him UK)k place at the city of Xing 
Chiang tff E), on the Shensi-Szechuan border, and General Mo Lo 
l)ecamc their first victim. Prince Tung-o, with the !M^chu cavalry, 
coubl easily have hunted »lown the mutineers ; but he chose to 
remain in Sian, and thus gave them and their commatnlcr an 
opportunity to go into the^ provinces of Kansu, which was soon 
lost to the Manchu cause. On hearing of the state of things 
in Shen-Kan, W’ti San-knei promptly sent I'u-ch'en Tls. 200,000, 
which induced the former comntandcr of Shensi to side with him. 
He also saw that by making an alliance with tlie mutineers, he 
could march from Shensi to Peking. With this end in view, he 
sailed with his fleet up the Yangtze to Sungtztt (gt IK), leaving 
70,000 men to hold Yochow and Lichow, so as to chedc the 
advance of the Imperial troops from Chinigchow. He left an ctiual 
number of men to guard the cities of i|Pinghsiang (Rt •), Liling 
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Changsha (A *>), so as to secure his rear from the 
attai^ that nii^t come from the direction of Kiangsi, where 
Prince An (» H 2) had been appointed to the chief command. 

In 1675 Prince Tung-o was superseded by Grand Secretary 
Ttdttd (■»>> With the coming of fresh soldiers from Peking, the 
situati(^ in Shen-Kan was changed. By a pitched battle fought 
north of Ping Liang (1^*), the strength of Wang Fu-ch‘cn 
was completeily destroyed and Kansu was restored. In June, Wang 
Bu-ch‘Sn returned to his former allegiance, and in the same month 
Wang Ping-fan was driven to Han Chung Fu (9k ♦) 

Attack on Changaha. — Meanwhile the absence of W’ti San- 
kuei from Hunan had given Prince .An in Kiangsi cx)urage to 
assume the offensive. Notwithstanding its outer defenses, Chang- 
sha was reached and attacked, and Wu San-kuei had to Ix’al a 
hasty retreat from SungtzS. He ordered his men on the Hunan- 
Hu|)ei border to come to the rescue of Changsha, and thereby 
liberated the soldiers of Chingchow, who, for the first time, ventured 
south of the river. But upon the apixarance of the fleet from 
Sungtzu, they withdrew into the city again. Then W’u San-kuei 
immediately directed his general, Kao Ta-chieh (X *H), to attack 
Chian *) in Kiangsi so as to threaten the retreat of Prince 
An. All hojx of crushing the rebellion in Hunan was therefore 
gone upon the return of Wu San-kuei to that province. 

The Frogrew and Temimition of the SabdJUon in Fa* 
kicn. — During the years of 1674-5, the situation in Fukien was no 
less threatening. Three different armies had l)een organized by 
K^g Ching-chung and were sent to operate in as many tlifferent 
directions. One army under General Ts'eng Vang-hsing (F ft tt) 
marched into Chekiang and occupied Wwchow and T'aichow; 
another under General Pai Hsien-chung (6M3th into Kiangsi, 
and occupied Kuang Hsin (HU), Chien Ch'ang and Jao 

Chow («M); and a third under General Ma Chiu-yii (AAS), 
taking the route through the Hsien Hsia Ling, (H K m, took C3i‘a- 
efaow (SRI) and ChiiAna (AVI} in Western Chdeiang. The fact 
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that two imfierial princes were appointed to commands in Cbekiaxif 
shows the gravity of the situation. For a year and a half, dtey 
were able to report no progress. In the South, Ktog Chti^^ung# 
supported by a powerful fleet under CbSng Chin (fill}, Koxinga’s 
son, also threw an army into Kuangtut^. 

Kcng Ching'Chung’s disagreement with his ally, ChSng Chin, 'i 
however, was the turning point in the war. He had promised to 
cede to the latter some territory on the mainland but failed to make 
good his word. Enraged by the bad faith of his ally, Cheng Chin 
helped' himself to the places he wanted and wrested from hitq the 
Prefectures of Changchow (H fH), Chuanchow (A JH), T'ingchow 
{tr#H). and Shaowu (KA). This happened in 1676. Taking 
advantage of the fact that the rebels were under the necessity of 
sending away part of their force to defend their homes, the imperial 
troops in Chekiang and Kiangsi, by a series of battles, drove them 
lack into Fukien. When the Imperialists arrived at Ycnp'ing (S ¥), 
K^ng Ching-chung, realizing his own hopeless position, gave 
them the seal of office and other insignia of authority that he 
had received from Wu San-kuei, and asked for an opportunity “to 
redeem his guilt by joining the army to drive out the pirates.” His 
request was granted. The “ pirates ” were in the following year 
made to vacate all the cities on the nuinland, and to retire into 
.‘V.moy. 

The Hebellion of Kttangtnng; Death of Shang K'o>h^ — 

In spite of all 'Wu San-kuei*s efforts to win his old comrade to 
bis cause, Prince Shang K'o-hsi* remained loyal to the govern- 
ment. A hostile army was marching from Fukien into his 
domains, a fleet was threatening the coast of Kuangtung, andr’ 
another army under orders of Wu San-kuei was coming from 
the direction of Kuangsi (167S). Still he did not change hi! 
mind ; but he was powerless to restrain piis son, Chih-hsin, and 

*Hc forwarded all the ktten that Wa Saa-lraet bad written him to Pekmi^ 
The eniperor was to pleased with him that he conferred m him alto the title id 
Chiag 'Wang. 
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Ctiin Kuang-tsu (Ait*), Viceroy at Canton. These both de- 
clared themselves in favor of the cause of Wu San-kuei, and 
Knangtong cast in its lot with the rebels. Shang K*o-hsi did not 
live much longer. After the final restoration of peace, his coffin 
was opened, and it was discovered that he died a Manchu subject 
and was dressed in their attire. 

Chih-hsiu and Chin Kuang-tsu soon had cause to regret 
what they had done. The former was required to supply Wu 
San-kuei with money ; and the latter was not even assured of his 
position. In 1677 when the Imperialists flooded Kuangtung 
by way of Fukien and Kiangsi, Chih-hsin surrendered. Of the 
three centres of rebellion, Kuangtung was the weakest |x)int, and 
there was not much blood shed on its .soil. 

Death of Wu San-kwei. — The year 1678 found Wu San- 
kuei shorn of the provinces of Shensi and Kansu in the north- 
west, and Fukien and Kuangtung in the southeast. Nor could 
he count upon much help from Knangsi, where a new foe had 
arisen in the person of one Fu Hung-lieh (* SK H).* Wu Shih- 
ts'ung (Aft*}, whom he had sent there to take the place of 
Sun Yen-ling (Ha*),? murdered in 1676 for his duplicity, w’as 
constantly losing ground. In Kiangsi, through dis,sensions 
among the rebel generals, the strategic city of Chian, t.tken by 
Kao Ta-chieh, had been lost. But Wu San-kuei did not t!e.spair. 
In March, 1678, he assumed the im|>erial title, adopted Chao Wu 
(8 irt) as the name under which he reigned and made Hengchow 
his capital. Fortune, however, was against him. I)e;ith overtook 
him on August 17, 1678, when he was on the point of carrying 

» Fu pretended to be friendly to Wu San-ktici ; but. when his plans 
matured, led the Imperial troops to invade Kuangsi. 

t Kung Si-cheng never approved the conduct of her husband. Owing to her 
influence, he was planning to return to his allegiance to the emperor, when he was 
murdered by an agent of Wu San-kuei. She was spared her life and taken into 
Yflnnan, but, after its fall in she was conveyed to Peking, where she soon 
died. Wn San-knei bad adopted her as his daughter and to this fact she owed 
her life. 
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the city of Yutig Hsing (4c 11) by storm. This deprived the reb^ 
els of a mind capable of directing affairs at so critical^a ntoment. 
His so-called throne was occupied by his second grandson, Wn 
Shih-fan (4b II 9), but there was no one to take the vacant place 
at the head of the army. 

End of the BebelUon. — After the death of Wu San-ktieif. 
the imperial commanders, who had hitherto been obliged to act 
mainly on the defensive, prosecuterl the war with new vigor and , 
succes.s. They were triumphant wherever they went. The rebels 
in Hunan, Szechuan, and Kuangsi either lost their lives in a 
hopeless attempt to resi.st, or found safety in flight. The province 
of Kueichow was invaded in 1680 by three different armies ; one 
under General Chang T’ai (Manchu)* came from Hunan ; 

another under General Lai T‘a (M 4t) (also Manchu), from 
Nanning (MV): and the third under General Chao Liang-tung 
(llKMl) (Chine.se), from Szechuan. From Kueiyang, Wn 
Shih-fan, the succe.s.sor of Wu San-kuei. was chased into 
Yunnan, w^here for eight months he made a desperate effort to 
hohl the citadel around Wu Hua Shan ; and, upon its fall in 
<)ctol)er, 1681, committed suicide. The penalties were vi.sited 
ii{X)u all the provinces where the cries of reljelliou had Ijeen 
heard, and none of those who had taken a part in it escaped. 
Iv6ng Ching-chuug met his death by l.ingchi (the so-called 
“ lingering death and Shang Chih-hsing by strangling. These 
were both executed in 1680. 

The credit for the successful termination of the rebellion 
was mainly due to the Emperor himself. It was his deter- 
mination, tact, and generalship that made success possible, 
When the best of Manchu soldiers were losing heart, he twice 
offered to lead them iu person. Although circumstances nevor 
made it really necessary for him to takf the field, yet the whole 
campaign from beginning to end was inducted from Pekioig. 

• The successor of Prioce An, who in the previous year wa# ordered to 
Peking with the major portion of bis Henchtt for^. 
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.wei« minutely foltowed, suet^ss was tiie 
teaalt ;^®^here they were neglected, the commanders hardy* 
escaped from the battle-field with their lives. At the outset, it 
* looked as if no Chinese were strong enough to resist the tempta- 
tion to rebel; but towards the close, Chinese figured no less 
prominently than Manchus in the work of restoration. Especially 
prominent were such Chinese as Viceroy Li Chih-fang (^^91), 
of Chekiang, Governor Fu Hung-lieh, of Kiangsi, and Generals 
Chang Yung (HE), Chao Liang-tung (MSM), Wang Chin-pao 
OE * *), and Sun Ssu-k‘o (SAX), of Shensi. Those who were 
to operate in Chekiang and Fukien had Nanking and Kiangsi for 
their bases; those who went into Szechuan relied on Sian and 
Shansi ; and those who fought in Hunan depended on Anking 
(XU). 

Financing the War. — The greatest problem was how to 
provide funds for the war, and for a short time, the sale of official 
ranks and positions was resorted to in order to raise the needed 
money.* In spite of this and other similar drastic measures, it 
was found necessary after the restoration of peace to pay the 
personal debts contracted by the Manchu soldiers during the war 
to the amount of Tls. 5,600,000. The total number of Imperial 
soldiers employed in the provinces during the war reached the 
high-water mark of 400,000. 

The rebels experienced much greater difficulty in 
respect, and lack of funds was, in a large measure, responsible* 
for their failure. 

The System of Check and Balance. — After the rebellion, a 
most complicated system of check and balance was introduced in 
the provinces. Military authorities were made dependent upon 
their civil colleagues for pay, and the financial agents vere denied 
Wy connection with the provincial armies or “Green Camps.” 
“iNominally, the viceroy headed the list of civil and military 
authorities in his district, which was either one or two 


*For three years only. Total aaonat realixe4 Tls. z,ooo,aoa 
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{KTQvviiiH^ ; bat bis sn^iervlsory p(min vrete matters |ttatutory 
jptovisson. ^ Iti many respects, tbssS powers were sbaW by tbe 
governor, or governors, associated with bim. He was not their 
snperior but rather their senior colleague. In cities where there 
was a Manchu garrison, the situation was further complicated by 
the presence of the Tartar General. In short, there was no oiM* 
man power in the provinces. That is, no one person possessed 
su6Scient authority over the army, tbe finances, and the civil 
authorities, to enable him to use them against the central 
government. Besides, no man could hold his position beyond . 
the tenure of office ordained by law. Wlien that time was up, 
the official, or officer in question, had to memorialize the Throne 
and ask for permission to present himself for an audience at 
Peking; and the matter of his continuation in office depended 
entirely upon the pleasure of the Emperor. The titles of 
Chinese nobility were nine, ranging from that of Duke to that * 
of En-Ch‘i-Wei (MM 11) ; none of them carrying with it a fief, or 
the right to keep soldiers. 

Instead of I>eing weakened in any way, the Manchus emerged 
from the San Fan Rebellion stronger than ever. The transplant- 
ed dynasty from Mukden had begun to take root in China. 
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CHAPTER XEI 

AinrBXATIOV OF FOBKOBA 

Saids of Cheng Ching; Lon of Amoy and Suemoy.— We 

have seen how Koxinga came into possession of Formosa, how his 
son and successor, Chaig Ching, became the ally of K€ng Ching' 
chung (4t Ml A) , and how their subsequent rupture led to the 
former’s expulsion from the mainland of Fukien . Ch^ ng Ching was 
still in possession of Amoy and Quemoy on the coast of Fukien, 
with his home in Formosa protected by the Pescadores. Like his 
father he was undaunted by his adverse fortune. In 1679, that is 
two years after his expulsion from Fukien, he took the town of 
Haich'eng (It 9), and laid siege simultaneously to the cities of 
Changchow <9 Mi) and Chuanchow (RMi), the old homes of his 
men. So long as the Imperialists had no fleet to co-operate with* 
their land forces, they were placed at a disadvantage. With great 
difficulty, they drove Cheng Ching's men from the walls of Chang- 
chow aud Chiianchow ; but failed to dislodge them from the town 
of Haich‘eng, a place within easy reach of the sea. 

In the beginning of the next year things took a turn for 
the better. The Imperialists not only had a fleet, but one that 
had had some experience in naval warfare in Hunan. It was a 
fleet of some 200 wooden ships, which, after a long jouniey dowd 
the Yangtze and along the coast of Chekiang and Upper Fukien, 
arrived in the waters of Amoy in April, 1680, and proceeded at 
once to blockade Haich'eng. Neither Haich'rag on the mainland 
nor the islands of Amoy and Quemoy on the coast could hold 
out long, and one by one they were abandoned by Cheng Ching, 
who, gathering up the remnant of his fleet aud army, retired 'to' 
Formosa, leavii^ Liu Kuo-hsien (ilHff), an able lieutenant of 
^ to defend the Pescadores. 

E^ied part oi China, and l^e resiAii^ 
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Govtminient not leave alone a tiny iftet at the oc«ui lor the home of 
a man, who is a Tien Heng (H «). Although he was in sympathy 
with the fallen dynasty, yet he has committed ik> crime against us, as 
Wu San-kuei has done.” With these sentences, the Mandni General 
in command of the Fukkn garrison opened a communication^^ 
Cheng Ching ; and his words summed up the whole position that tfie 
Peking Government propoised to take in regard to Formosa. In ^ 
same communication, he went on to assure Cheng Ching that no hard 
exaction would be imposed if he would only lay down his arms and « 
promise not to trouble the authorities on the coast. Again this 
remarkable document says, “ You need neither shave your head, noi^ 
change your attire. If you choose to submit to ds and pay tribute, 
well and good ; but if you prefer not to do so, it will make no dif- 
ference whatsoever. We shall consider Formosa in the same light 
as Chi Tzfi’s Corea (X 7 ^ tl H), or Hsli Fu’s Japan (1h II Z H 
You can do no liarm to any one, and therefore there should be no 
need of further fighting. Now let us terminate, once for all, thedoi^ 
.scries of miseries to which the inhabitants along the coast have been 
subjected. Please think over the matter .seriously.” Such easy 
terms, proiwsed by so high an authority as the Manchu commander 
of the province, were of course acceptable. Biit Choig Ching wanted 
to have the right of trade at Haich'eng. In order to agree to this 
proposal, the comsent of the Viceroy of Fukien had to be obtained. 
This ofiidal wa.s not a Manchu, but a Chinese, and he objected. The 
Manchus, as a rule, were poor sailors, and dreaded an issue that had 
to be decided on water. But Yao Ch'i-shcng (MV It', forsuch *tins 
the name of the viceroy, knew that among the men under his com- 
niqiid there were fine sailors who wert equal to the task that wsis 
exi)ected of them. His objection therefore carried the day. , 

Dtftth of Oh&iig OhiBgr-’As if to simplify the work of in- 
quest, Ch€ng Ching, who bad previously cslaped tmhurt the numetremly 
attempts on his life made at 1^0 instance If Yao Oi*i-djeng, d»e|i tii 
year after Ins rehim to Fmnnosa, and the island in weak ^uuls:' 
Uttforti^sidly lor biin a|id the hoiise,|ic represented, K^o Ch|iig" 
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(XHi), his eldest son, the only man fit to assume the direction Of 
a^Ei^ in Formosa, was the son of a slave wcinanv That fact 
alone woidd have been sufficient to bar him from the place made 
vacant by the death of his father, even if he had made no enemies 
by his own first rule during his regency. These enemies of his 
would be satisfied with nothing short of his death. K'o Chang was 
accordingly made away with in secret in order to make room for his 
younger brother, K'o Shuang (XiM), who now became Cheng 
Ching*s successor. Feng Hsi-fan (41 A K), through whose in- 
strumentality K'o Shuang gained the throne, usurped all power of 
government ; so that the popular confidence in the house of Koxinga 
was entirely gone. 

Attack on the Pescadores ; Surrender of K'o Shnang. — 

Viceroy Yco, always on the alert and always anxious to add 
Formosa to the Manchu Empire, was not slow to seize the 
opportunity. He saw that his object was now within easy reach 
and entrusted the execution of his plans to Admiral Shih Lang 
(list), whom jealousy and inju.stice had recently expelled from 
Formosa. For some time the viceroy had tried to secure the Dutch 
as an ally, but their ships failed to arrive at the appointed time. A 
Chinese fleet of 300 ships with twenty thousand men on board, 
therefore, sailed alone from Amoy in 1683, and made for the 
Pescadores. Upon arrival, Shih L^ng found his adversary, Liu 
Kuo-hsien, had made the islands well-nigh impregnable by 
fortifications and ships. For seven days and nights, a battle 
raged furiously, and terminated in the complete defeat of Liu Kuo- 
hsien, who had to seek safety in flight. This was the first and 
la.st fight Shih Lang had. 

With the Pescadores in the hands cf a hostile fleet, the hopeless- 
ness df Formosa was complete. Owing to the low tide, Shih Lang 
was ^ble to bring his ships close to land for twelve days ; but on 
the thirteenth day an unusually high tide came to his assistance. 

A similar event had taken place whep Koxinga made bis descent 
upon Formosa, and drove out the Aa th»t ^ 

Utmi regarded as an ome" itaw* so 
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its tecurrence now was accepted as evidence that fortune had 
deserted his house. At any rate, K‘o Shtiang surrendered 
without resistance on Aug. 16, 1683, and handed over to Shih Lang 
all seals as well as other insignia of authority that he or his 
fathir had had received from Kuei Wang. With his sunender, 
the independence of Formosa, after an existence of twenty-thnpe 
years, came to an end. K'o Shuang was subsequently conv^i^' 
to Peking, where he was given the rank of a Duke and admitlid 
into Banner citizenship; but Shih Lang, the Conqueror of For- 
mosa, was rewarded with onlye Marquisate. 

The Oovernment of Tormose. — What should the Govern- 


ment now do with Formosa, an island which had never appeared on 
the map of China ? To the scholars and men of letters who made 
up the council of K'ang Hsi, the thought of holding such an island 
was, of course, foreign; and they did not hesitate to recommend its 
abandonment, although they insisted upon holding the Pescadores. 
But Shill I^ng, the sailor and soldier, knew better. There was 
ab-solutely no reason why China should abandon this fine island 
to pirates, or ev'en to the Dutch, so as to put them in a position to 
threaten the peace of Fukien and its neighboring provinces. 
His couasel prevailed at last, and Formosa was made a part of 
Fukien, with one prefecture and three districts, and ruled by 
officials sent over from the mainland. This form of government 
marked tlie beginning of a new era in the history of Formosa. 
The area that was thus brought under Chinese control was still 
verj' small a.s compared with the land occupied by the aborigines, 
or Sheng-Fau (jfeU), a branch of the Malay race. Moreover, the 
small percentage of Chinese population there was by no means 
made up of desirable colonists ; and, owing to the cltannel that 
separates Formosa from the mainland, a great obstacle JraHtC 
people of those days, the magistrates, as a rule, could 
they pleased. As a consequence, Formosa was nothing St 4 
place of misgoverninmit, and a scene of ^te darkest crimes. The 
quarrels between |he Chinese and thi|aborigines often ended in 
bloodaimd* and Itne crf property, an4 ^ts were very frequ«a»t? 



*nie ^i^tlMiiiOtt or uprisings, nunMixms and serious as were, 
were Imt local in character, and caused by the misgovernsnent Of 
tus^strates rather than by the hatred of the Mandiu yoke. 
Frequeirtly troops had to be sent from the mainland before order 
Was restored. Two of the more serious outbreaks demand otor 
attention ; (me occurred towards the close of the reign of K'ang 
Hsi, and the other in the reign of the other great emperor, 
Chien Lnng.- For the sake of convenien(» we shall briefly 
give an account them here. 

Sohollioa of 1721.— The outbreak that took place in the last 
year of the reign of K'ang Hsi is known, in Chinese annals, as the 
Rebelli<m of Chu I-kuei (Jt — Jl). The blame for this uprising 
belonged entirely to Wang Chen (£^), the prefect of Taiwan, 
whose extortions and bloodthirstiness had driven the i)eople to take 
up arms against him. The riot broke out in May. The fact that 
in seven days the movement spread over the whole prefecture is 
enough to show the extent of the prevailing discontent. Chu I- 
kuei was chosen leader because he bore the same surname as the 
ruling house of the Ming Dynasty. The rebellion was as easily 
put down as it was started. The Chinese .Admiral, whose head- 
quarters were at Amoy, sailed for Fonnosa with what forces he 
could collect; and, in the following month, made short work of the 
whole trouble. After the restoration of peace in Formosa, the 
government was reorganized, along the line suggested by General 
Lan Ting-chm (K M ^), for administrative purposes. The 
then northernmost district, Chu Lo (HR), was divided into two 
districts, known as Chu Lo and Chang Hua (Htfc). subject to 
the supervision of the Prefect of Taipeh Fu resident 

at ^mnsui. 

j SebalUon of 1786. — The uprising that occurred in the reign 
qf "^^n Long, in 1786, was more serious than the one we have 
just described. Its leader, Lii^ Shtmt^-wfln (#11 it), was a , 
nuBionaire of Chai^ and cliainnan of |fseaet known 

.as ^ifn;Ti 

wea^ was itself a protection agaim^^^i^^ dntfl m * 
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lia^ to die military head ol the govemmeiit of Taiwan. This waa 

Gciier^ Ch^ai Ta-chi (41:^16), a t$$tmgpingt or brigadier-goieral. 
He decided to In'ealc into Ling’s v^Hey and arrest him; and, as a 
prdiminary measure, he ordered all the neighlJoring villages to be 
sacked and burned, thus renderings hundreds of innoont pipq^ 
homeless. His crudly gave Ling ^lioang-wSn new* adherentsT 
enabled him at the head of a great horde to seize the dotricts:;^. 
of Chang Hua and Chu Lo. After hard fighting, Ch'ai regaiOiM 
Chu Lo in the following year; but only to be shut up a prisons 
in the city. He made a most stubborn defence, for which the 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung created him an earl and chained the name 
of the district from Chu Lo to Chia-yi (X •)- Relief had to tome 
from without, but it did not arrive until Generals Fu K‘ang-an 
(MM St) and Hai Lan-ch‘a (»MX)> two of the famous soldiers 
of Ch'ien Lung, had sailed over from Fukien. Ch‘ai was liberated, 
the rebellion put down and Ling Shuang-w6n, its leader, captured 
and put to death. Owing to a personal feud between Qi'ai and Fu 
Kai^-un, the brave defender of Chia-yi was sent as a priscuier to 
Peking, where he was subsequently put to death, a victim of radal 
prejudice. An account of the rebellion from the pen of Ch'ien 
Ltmg himself may to-day be seen on one of the tablets in front of 
Nanput’o (M ff K), a temple at -\moy, cominanding a view of the 
harbor, where a reception was given to the American Fleet in 1908. 
The cost of this last exi)e<lition alone amounted to Tls. 8,000,000. 
It is a matter of sincere regret that Fonnosa, which had been 
annexed and retained at a great cost in life and treasure to China, 
was on a later day deeded away by the depraved descendants of 
K‘ang Hsi. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

BVMXAV SHO&OAOJBXXirT8 XTPOH KAHOHVBXA AMS XKB 
XBBAST OV XrXBOBIMSX 

Xnasian ^ELqpanaion; The Founding of the City of Alha> 

— When the Manchu empire was in the process of formation, 
a new dynasty of the Romanoffs ascended the Russian throne 
(1613). Russia was then largely an Asiatic power, and was not 
strong enough to assert herself against Turkey, Poland and 
Sweden, her western neighbors. In the East, however, there 
was no strong neighbor to stay her progress. The rich territory 
W'atered by the Amur was an inviting field to the adventurous 
Cossacks, or Lo Sa (X M), as the Chinese historians called them. 
In 1643, an exploring expedition descended this river to the Sea 
of Okhotsk. On its return, Poyarkoff, an advauturous Cos- 
sack, told the governor of Yakutsk that, with a few hundred 
soldiers, the rich Amur region could be made a Ru.ssian province. 
In 1650, the iRussians drove out the Solon (6t ft) tribes from 
their home; and the next year built a city known as Albazin, 
on the northern bank of the Amur. To dislodge the Russians 
from Albazin, a body' of 2,000 Manchus was sent in 1652 from 
Ninguta to the aid of the Achan tribes ; but they had to beat a 
hasty retreat. Knowing that the Manchus then had their 
hands full in China, the Russians busied themselves in making 
their position on the Amur as secure ^as they could. At the 
junction of the Nepchu and Shierha rivers, they also built a 
strong fortress and transferred their governor from Yeniseisk to 
this point. 

Inroada of the BuMiass.— In 1654, Stepano, the new 
Oovemor of Albazin, descended the Amur on a plundering 
expedition, and was repulsed by the Manchus mi the 
River with a Mss, Retnniiiig ia td 
attempt, he m^ with a worse ^hsailer^^^^^^^ 1^: 
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the 500 OMHMcks that «rere with him, only a small numhar 
returmd to Yakutsk with the sad tidings. 

Surly IHplAiiuitio Bdstluui with SiiMiuia.— While 
the inflict was going on along the {roiUier, two Russian tradit^ 
emimssies arrived at Peking (1654) . Naturally they were treated 
as envoys bearing tribute from an inferior state. One of thc^ 
was dismissed with a letter to the Czar, in which the Emperor 
Shun Chih expressed his gratificaton at the loyalty displayed k 
nation “which had never before sent any tribute to China,” 
commanded the Czar to receive with reverence the gifts his 
Imperial Majesty had been pleased to bestow on him, and con- 
cluded'* with a hope that he would continue to send similar 
missions in the future. This arrogant epistle, it seems, never 
reached its destination; or, if it did, it proved too difficttU for 
Moscow to decipher. 

In 1670, China sent her first Mission to Miscow. Owing 
to th<^frequent raids of the Cossacks on the border, this mission 
was specially instructed to demand from the Russians the sur- 
render of a certain tribe that had crossed the Chinese frontier into 
Russia and settled in the region of the Inkuda. For this, the 
authorities of Manchuria had no one but them.se]ves to blame. It 
was due entirely to their lack of hospitality that the tribe in 
question had decided to abandon their adopted home, having 
formerly come from the region of the Shierha. 

Owing to the fact that there was no one at Moscow who was 
able to understand Chine.se, the Russian government dismissed 
the mission, by appointing her own envoy to accompany the 
eiuba.ssy back to China where they arrived in 1675. At Pekingf, 
where there were many Jesuit missionaries, no difficulty, such as 
had mkrred the success of the Chinese mission at Moscow, |ra9 
encountered. The points the Russian envoy wished to gain were 
tu*©, viz., the demarcation of the frontier and the extension of 
trade. But as the Chinese government ikould discuss no proposals 
from Rusria before her own demand hi^ been complied with, the 
Russimt uriMion wM 
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^ SUL PMptrtt for War.— By 1682, K'ang Hsi had ho 
to tie his hands. He sent a hmiting expedition across the 
Atom to ascertain thp stroigth of the Russian position at .Mbazin, 
and havii^ received an encouraging report a vigorous campaign was 
at once dedded upon. A president of the Board of Revenue was 
sent from Peking to Ninguta to build a fleet of wooden junks for 
service on the Amur; and the post of military gowmor for the 
province of Heilungkiang (ft ft lE) with residence at Aigun (ft ft) 
was created.* Matters now drifted rapidly into war. In 1683 a 
small part}' of Cossacks was captured by the Chinese in the vicinity 
of Aigun and taken back to Tsitsihar. A year later interpreters 
were sent to Albazin to demand its surrender. ’ 

Commenoementof Hostilities. — The Chinese demand having 
been refused, mi army of 10,000 men, with 200 guns, set out in 
1685 from Tsitsihar; and a fleet of 100 ships manned by 5,000 
soldiers and sailors descended the Simgari to the Amur. To hold 
Albazin with a garrison of 450 men against such tremendous odds, 
was out of the question. The city was bombarded in June : and 
Tolbusin, its commandant, after having lost about 1(X) in killed and 
captured, retired to Nerchinsk. Albazin was then razed to the ground, 
and the Russian prisoners were all conveyed to Peking, where they 
were liberated by the Emperor and incorporated into the Banner 
Organization. It is said that their descendants may be found to-day 
among the Manchus. 

The Russians, however, soon returned with a fresh contingent 
of about 100 Ckissacks under Perton, and entrenched themselves at 
the old site of Albazin. In July, 1686, they were attacked by 8,000 
Manchus with 400 guns, and were obliged to live most of the ti^ 
in underground shelters. These shelters gave them refuge from the 


tHie towns of Tsitsihar and Mersan were both fortified, ud ten 
^ ’• established along the main route leading from ftaaciiwia to tiie 

in iwder to faciHute the traaspwtation of trnopa mid mifitoiy ttorea. the 
maom who had for years had commereiaf dhd^ vitli the RnssiaM en IN; 

ffUntiers were Udd to dote t^rtradSafposto ' 
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fb«, but afi^ded no protectum a^inst duease. Betweoi the foe of 
^ enony and diseases, die brave garrison was gradnalty nedtioed to 
about 60 men ; yet they reftued to surrender. Ehiring an anawtioe 
granted by the Oiinesc, the military Governor of Aigun sent the 
Cossacks some medical aid ; but Perton politely declined it, and s^t 
some wheat in return as if to say that the garrison stood in no need 
of provisions. At last, word came from Peking that peace had be<^^ 
concluded ; whereupon the surviving Cossacks were spared their livilS 
and permitted to return home. 

Opening of Peace Hegotiationa.*— Early in 1686 K'angHsi 
grew tired of the war, and had the wisdom to employ the Dutch as 
his intermediaries. He also addressed a letter to the Czar calling 
his attention to the hostile acts the Russian authorities had commit- 
ted against the Chinese. The Czar of Russia at the time was Peter 
the Great, who was under the regency of his sister Sophia. As 
Russia was beset w’ith internal troubles of every description she was 
quite ready for {leacc. She pleaded her ignorance of the hostile 
acts complained of, and asked for an armistice, which was readily 
granted by K^ang Hsi. In the following year the Russian ambassa- 
dor, Feordorc Golvin, arrived at Selenginsk, the place where the 
plenipotentiaries w-ere to meet. But the Chinese reijrcsentatives, 
with an escort of no less than 10,000 soldiers, did not leave Peking 
till May, 1688. On their march through Mongolia, it was discover- 
ed that, in consequence of a war between Dzungaria and the 
Khalkhas, the route to Sdengiiisk was blocked bj- hostile preparations. 
The Chinese not being able to reach their destination, the place Of 
meeting was changed to Nerchinsk. 

Bwtoratioa of Pomo. — T he plenipotentiaries met at Nerchii^ 
in 1689, and each side was backed by an^ army drawn up in b^le 
array. As the claims of the Qiinese and Russians were equafly 
arrogaM, it located as if further Uood|ted wen; inevitaWe. But 

*8«e Oeict Chapter. 
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the services of the Jesuit missionaries Gcrlillon (All) and 
Rereiva (A 8 !!■)» who acted as interpreters to the Chinese, a treaty 
consisting of six articles was dra\vn up and signed on At^^t 27, 
1689. It provided for the retirement of the Russians from Albazin 
and vicinity where they had been for thirty-eight years, the defining 
of the frontier along the Hsing An Mountain Range and the Argun 
River, the regulation of trade, and the mutual surrender of fugitives. 
Xo mention was made of the tribe that had left Chinese territory. 
Its khan, Tumur, having been baptized and received into the Greek 
Church at Moscow, the Chinese wisely gave up their demand. The 
Treat}' of Nerchinsk, as it is called, was written in Manchu, Chinese, 
Mongolian, Russian, and Latin* (the last named being the 
authoritative text), and was engraved upon two stone monuments 
erected on the banks of the Gorbitza (A IV A A) and the Argun by 
order of K'ang Hsi. In 1692, Peter the Great sent Vsbrandf Ide.s to 
Peking to exchange the ratifications of the treaty. His overland jour- 
ney occupied him ayearandeiglit months. On his arrival at Peking, 
as he performed the kou'hm\ or prostrations before the Chinese Emiwr- 
or, the exchange of ratifications was effected without trouble. After 
the conclusion of peace, a numl>er of Cliinese military colonists was 
sent by K'ang Hsi to reclaim lam! along the Zeya ri\ er; and for several 
decades nothing but peaceful relations existed Iwtwecn the two 
governments. Trading cara\ 7 ins continued to arrive at the Mon- 
golian frontier from Russia; and many Russians were permitted to 
remain in Peking for the purpose of studying the Chinese and 
Manchu languages. The Ixiundary as outlined in the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk remained unchanged until 1858. The most instru^ve 
factor in the whole proceeding is tliat diplomacy and stretch go 
hand in hand. Right is maintained by might, which may some time 
take the form of diplomacy; and no treaty is binding uidess a state 
is able and pre])ared tr» defend its fremtier force of arms. , 


*See page 381. 
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Great discrepancies escist between tbe Russian, and Chinese 
texts. For tbe convenience of our readers, we shall here produce 
one or two of the articles in the treaty. 


RUSSIAN 
Article I 

^ The river Gorbitza, which join# the 
Schttka on its left side near tbe river 
Tchemaya, is to form the boundary 
between the empires. The boundary 
from the source of that river to the 
sea will run along the top of the moun- 
tain chain (in which the river rises). 
The jurisdiction of the two Empires 
%vil1 be divided in such a way that (the 
valleys of) all the rivets or streams 
flowing from the south slope of these 
mountains to join the Amur shall belong 
to the Empire of China (lit. of Han); 
while (the valleys of) all the rivers 
flowing down from the other (or north- 
ern) side of these mountains shall be 
similarly under the rhle of His Majesty 
the C*ar of the Russian Empire. As to 
(the valley of) the rivers which lie 
between the Russian river (>ud and the 
aforesaid mountains — running into the 
Amur and extending to the sea— which 
are now under Chinese nilc^the question 
of jurisdiction over them is to remain 
ojMjn. On this point the (Russian) 
Ambassador is (at present) without 
explicit instructions from the Cear. 
Hereafter* when the Ambassadors on 
both sides shall have returned (? to 
their reactive countries), the Caar 
and the Emperor of China (Han) will 
decide the question, on terms of amity, 
cither by sending Plenipotentiaries, or 
by written correspondence. 

Article III 

The fortified town of Albaain, built 
by his Majesty the Cxar, is to be 
completely demolished, and the people 
residing therCi with all their inilitary 
and other stores and equipment, are to 
be moved into Russian territory. Those 
moved can take all their property witii 
thw, and they are not to he allowed to 
suffer loss (hf detention of any of it). 


CHINESE 
Article I 

The river Gorbstza, which is next to 
the Choma (Tchemaya), or Wu-Lun^ 
Mu River, and which enters the Amur 
from the north, shall constitute the 
boundary of the two Empires. The 
boundary line shall ascend the Gk>rbttara 
to the Shih-ta-hsing-an Range, and rup 
along that range (eastward) to the sea. 
The country to the south of this range, 
with all its rivers and streams entering 
the Amur, shall belong to China; and 
the country to the north of the range 
with its rivers and streams shall belong 
to Russia. 


Article IH 

The walled town, in the Yacsa coun- 
try tinder tbe government of Russia, 
sliall be completely demolished, and the 
Russian settlers there shall remove 
all their property and effects to the 
Caar's country without let or hindrance. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

tSX VISBT WAB WITH DZXIHOABIA, OB COBUOBBT OB MO-PBI 

Brief Sketch of Mongolia;— The high plateau that separates 
tlie warm, fertile lowlands of China on the south from the cold 
Siberian depression on the north, is known as Mongolia, or the land 
of the Mongols; and comprises an approximate area of 1,300,000 
square miles. It is walled in by mountains and covered in part by 



Mongol knife mod sheath ( ‘ Among the Mongols”) 


a desert. The mountains rising to the snow-line intercept most of 
the moisture in the wintls which sweep over its tablelands. This 
fact accounts for the extremely hot summer in Mongolia ; while its 
elevation makes it bitterly cold in winter. Agriculture can be 
carried on at only a few favored spots; and its inhabitants, from 


time immemorial, have been 
obliged to lead a pastoral 
life, their wealth consisting 
chiefly of their flocks and 
herds. 

Politically the country 
is divided into Inner and 
Outer Mengolia. Inner 
Mongolia is that portion 
which borders upon China 
Prqwr and Manchuria. 
Outer Mongolia bounds the 
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, Iimer Mctitm on the north by a vast scnii-caeoJar swei|^ and exlet^ 
to the territories of the Russian Empire. The Rmtr Mongols> as 
we have already seen, were foremost in submitting to the Manchni ; 
but their cousins of the Outer region, the KhaUchas (i* If <f) and 
the Eleuths (*»#), Northern and Western Mongols, respectively, 
remained outside of Manchu influence for a consideraWe tu^^ 
■longer. _ 

The Khaikhaa.— By the time the Manchus came into power;, 
the Khalkhas were divided into three tribes or khanates. Going ^ 


from east to west, we find (1st) Tsetsen khanate (ft E ff), occu|^» *< 
ing the*region of the Kerulun river (3K# tiff) ; (2nd) the Tushetn 
Khanates (± ff ■ ff), the region of the 
Tola (± tt) river; and (3rd) the 
Dzarssaktu Khanate (AfflUlif}, the 
region along the western prolongation 
of the Khangai (ff ft) Mountain. Be- 
ing the descendants of Jarlair (A H If), 
the youngest son of Dah Yen Khan 
(jf ff fF), the Khalkhas, like the Inner 
Mongols, claim descent from jenghis 
Khan. The introduction among them 
of the Tibetan form of Buddhism, or 
Laniaism, by Abatai (ff Q ffi), the first 
khan of the Tushetu Khanate, and 
grandson of Jarlair, marked the turning 
point in their career. With the spread 
of Buddhism, they lost much of their 
restless spirit and fierce delight in war, qualities which had confe 
bined to uphold the arms of Jenghis Khan, and later of Dah Yot 
Khan. As a consequence, they were scarcely cai)able of defending 
themselves against their western nei^bors, the Eleuths, whdil 
depredations, as we shall see {MTsentlyi; soon compelled them to 
desert their own home and to seek hospitai|ty at the hands of K'ailg 
Hsi, the great Oiinese Empeiww. E\^ before tim time, the 
Kht^dtas v^e not altogether uidmown fipdie Mam^ court. They 
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^ seversd occasions, testified their alliance by a tribute of 
" Nine Whites” (* 6), that is eight horses and one camd» all pure 
vdiite in color. But the event of which we are to speak tended to 
make the relationship already established take on a penuanent 
character. 

The Elenths. — Unlike their neighbors, the Eleuths could 
boast of no imperial lineage. During the Ming Dynasty they gave 
the Chinese no little trouble. After the death of Ya Sen fdi *), 
their chief, who had carried home among his prisoners of war, one 
Chinese emperor, and had, on more than one occasion, threatened 
Peking with an invasion, their tribes split into four. The tribe 
living in what is now Urunitsi (Jh ^ )l) took the name Khoshoit 
(UK 41); that on the upper waters of the Irtish the 

Turbet (±|ir«44) ; that of the Hi Valley, the Dzungar (tpif H) ; 
and that in what is now the Tarbagatai Prefecture (4 if C Kt d), 
the Turgut (± HI * 4#). In the closing days of the Ming Dynasty, 
the Eleuths gave the world a famous leader in the person of Gushi 
Khan (69 46 ff), a prince of the Khoshoit tribe. His military fame 
was such that when a religious feud broke out in Tibet, he was 
appealed to by the Dalai Lama, as the defentler of the Yellow 
Church (N H). He responded with an army, which marched into 
Tibet by way of Kokonor (» »). occupied Kham («*), and killed 
Tsangpa Khan the temporal ruler of Tibet. From this 

time, the Khoshoit began to exercise a controlling influence in 
Tibetan affairs; and, by the order of their prince. Gushi Khan, 
they made Kokonor their new' home. 

In course of time, the Dalai Lama grew tired of the interfer- 
ence he had to endure from Kokonor. This time he looked to 
Galdan (W 4 )-}, chief of the Dzungars, for his deliverance. 
Galdan himself had been a lama in his younger days and was the 
murderer of Cenghe (ff H), his brother and immeduite {ntdecessor 
on the Hzut^^arian thftme. He had no tsonl^ w 

for marching an army into the domain of the i^ipshoit tribe wdiieh 
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he promptly annexed to his own in 1667. In the following j*car, he 
inarched into Kashgaria (ifr tm W), and restored Abak (WE3K), 
chief of the White .Mountaineers (id Uill), and a friend of the 
Dalai Lama, to the throne (!► i < W) and expelled all the Black 
.Momitaineer.s (% lU it), who opposed him. Thus within five years 
(1673-1678), (laldan had extended his influence not only ovejr 
all Western Mongolia, including Coldo (H # |t) and Kokonor, but 
also over both routes of the Tien Shan. His frontier on the ea.st 
had iTeen brought tip to the border of the Dzarssaktu Khanate, 
and he began to cast a longing eye over the vast territory lying 
still further east. 

The Origin of the Alashan Mongols. — Owing to the 
(Icpredations of (ialdan, a portion of the descendants of Gushi 
Khan migrated to the region north of .\inghsia in the province of 
Kansu and along the western Bend of the Yellow River, extending as 
far as the western cxtcrniity of the Great Wall and the Desert of Gobi. 
Here they made their new home with the [lermission of the Chinese 
^■m|K•^<)r. and became the ancestors of the Alashan Mongols of the 
present <lay, or more particularly the Khosheiit trilies of Alashan. 

Invasion of the Khalkha Country.— In 1684, a quarrel 
took place among the Khalkha tribes, which threatened to ler-d the 
three khanates into war. The Kmperor of China, the Dalai Dama 
of Tibet, and the Khan of Dzungaria all .sent delegates to a confer- 
ence convened for the purjxi.se of settling their differences. At 
the conference the Tushetu Khan became so incensed by tl;e over- 
bearing manner cf Galdan’s envoy that he lost control of him.self 
completely, drew his swt rd and killed him on the .spot. The 
danger of a civil war was for the time averted ; but the thoughtless 
and barbarous conduct of the Tushetu Khan was destined to bring 
about a war that resulted in the temporary expulsion of the 
Khalkhas from tiieir Iiome. Four years after the tragetly, 30,000 
Dzungarian .soldiers were found cn the south side of the Khangai 
Mountains, ready to avenge the death ff their representative. 
Previous to this Galdan had several limes given out that he was 
coming with the Cossaks to punish the Khalkhas ; but his threats 
had always proved false. These false reports had tended to put 
the Khalkhas off their guard, and at thh same time he had .sent 
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many of Iiis warriors dtsgttised as lamas to attend flocks among 
the unsuspecting people. When the invasion actually took place, 
therefore, the Khalkhas were not only completely taken by 
Surprise, but also found the enemy within their own ranks. 
Resistance was useless. The Mongols of the Tushetu Khanate 
fled in terror and were pursued by the Eleuths. On their way east- 
ward, the Eleuths met the Chinese soldiers escorting their envoys 
to the Russian frontier, and this caused Galdan to desist ; but as 
soon as their true destination was found, the plundering was 
resumed and even the inhabitants of the other two khanates were 
not spared. The whole of the Khalkhas now fled across the 
Desert into Mo-Nan, leaving their country to the mercy of the 
enemy. In Mo-Nan they found a friend in the kind-hearted K‘ang 
Hsi ; and by his orders they were provided with provisions and 
other necessities of life, and granted permission to use the pasture 
land of the Khorchin tribes for the rearing of their flocks. 

The First Campaign against 6aldan( 1690 ) .—During 1689 
K‘ang Hsi addressed several communications through the Dalai 
Lama to Galdan, asking him to evacuate the Khalkha country 
and to restore it to the rightful owners. This request only 
brought fortli a counter demand from Galdan that China should 
surrender to him the Tushetu Khan, to answer for the murder 
of his envoy. To back up liis demand Galdan even made 
inroads into Inner Mongolia, defeated the frontier guards, and 
clamoured for war at the very door of China. It was evident 
that diplomacy alone would not solve the problem; and K‘ang Hsi 
was convinced of this fact. He promptly dispatched two arinie.s 
to check the advance of the enemy ; one led by Prince Yii (HP) went 
through the Great Wall at Hsi Feng K‘ou (R # P), and the other 
under Prince Kung (HP), at Ku Pei K‘on * P). A third anny, 
led by the Emperor, went to the bank of the Piilo (H tt), where he 
thought he would be in a better po.sition to direct matters than at 
Peking. Prince Kung, who engaged the enemy first, failed to 
check Galdan ’s advance. Having defeated this division of the 
Chinese army, Galdan now crossed the Shara Mtiren (H iH ;4c1k), 
and was within 700 It of Peking. 
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The Battle of Hlaiigpiitaiiflr (i60O).-^The division of 
Prince Yii was next engaged, and on Sept. 3, 1690, a great battle 
was fought at Ulangputung (AMI4iti). The enemy formed 
squares with his camels, behind which stood his soldiers ready for 
action. But the rifle fire of the Chinese was so destructive that 
many of the camels fell dead on the spot ; while the rest, panic- 
stricken, broke through the ranks of their owners, and caused tiie 
greatest confusion. Before nightfall, the rout of the enemy mwis 
complete ; and i f the commanders had ased the advantage thus 
gained, Galdan might never have reached his own country. Un- 
fortunately, the Kmperor. having fallen ill, had relumed to Peking; 
and Prince Yii, on whom the chief command now devolved, was 
not equal to the situation. He did not pursue the enemy and 
prevented others from doing so; and thus let Galdan, with the 
remnant of his army, retire safely into Col^do (fl 

The Great Maneuver of Tolonor (1691 ).— Having tem- 
p<jrarily crippleil the power of Galdan, K'ang Hsi now applied 
himself to the task of organizing the Khalkhas. They had tasted 
China’s kiiKlnes.s, and it was high time that they should see 
something of her strength. For this purpose a maneuver was held 
the next year at Tolonor (JJ 18 if), on the northern btinler of the 
Chihli province, where all Mongol tribes that had accepted the 
Chinese niie, inchuling the Khalkhas, were a.ssembled. -\fler the 
Grand Review, the Emperor received the Khalkha khans according 
to military etiquette, conferred u|X)n them titles of Imperial Nobility, 
organized their people into 37 banners (now 82), and permitted 
them to continue to use the pasture land of the Khorchin tribe. 
For the first time in their histoiy, the Khalkhas received a banner 
organization similar to their brethren of the Inner region. As there" 
were many lamas with the Khalkhas, K'ang Hsi constructed a large 
monastery at Tolonor, where they might practice their worship. 
From the year 1691 China, therefore, dates her suzerainty over the 
Khalkhas. 

The Seoond Campaii^ against Galdan.— By 1694 Galdan, 
having sufficiently recovered from the effects of his last defeat, was 
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once more ready to measure his strength with K‘ang Hsi. From 
Cobdo he wrote renewing his demand for tlie person of the Tiishetu 
Khan, and sent his emissaries to preach sedition among the tribes 
of Inner Mongolia. Towards the fall of the same year, he returned 
with a fresh army of 30,000 men and entrenched himself on the 
J>ank of the Kerulim River. Since he was unwilling to come south 
to receive liis punishment, K‘ang Hsi was prepared to give it to him 
where he was. In the spring i»f 1695 a grand army marched in three 
sections: the Kmperor taking command in person of the central 
division, which went hv way of the 'J'li Shih K*ou (® ?i II) Pass 
through ihe Great W’all and wound its way thrcaigh the desert. In 
spite of the difficulties of the road, he arrived first. It was then 
rumored that a regiment of Cossacks armed w ith rliles was coming 
to the aid of Galdan:* hut K'ang Hsi. undaunted In such rejiorts, 
continued his advance in the direction of the Kerulun although 
most oi his ministers and generals counselled a retreat. T(» his 
great surprise and disappointment, noi a single lent was seen on the 
bank of the river where he ha<l expected lo meet his foe. Galdan 
had fled. For three days, the Chinese pursued the vanqui.shing 
enemy, and returned with rich plunder, which he had left in his flight. 

Battle of Chaumuhtao.—fhit Galdan In hi> retreat from the 
KiTuIun was onI\ leading hi- men t«i dcstrviclion. M Chaumuhtao 
(M ^^),t on the right hank of ihe 'fnla. his retreUi was intercepted 
by a large Chinese army under the command of l‘ei ^'ang-ku. 
Galdan had still 1(1,000 men. and he hegan the haitlc by assaulting 
the Chinese |K>sition on a hnv hi!!. ln>r several hours, the rlc.st>erate 
battle was indeci.sive, Sii<Idcn!y it ^Kcurred to one of the Chinese 
commanders tr) make a flanking movement. He had oliservcc! a 

♦The Eleuths possessed n*> riilrs ;jnd ihij» fact eokfcntly accounts for their 
defeats. In this connection it is jntcrcsting to note that in the King of 
Corea sent K‘ang Hsi 3,000 rifles or '* Birds-(»uns.'* The Emperor was so pleaned 
with them that he cxcusc<l the King from paying other tribute that year, 

fThc place is also tailed Tung Kttitin, or Eastern Kulun, being east of the 
city of Urga, the scat of the Mongol Latiiatim.; Through Urga lies the route 
leading from Kalgan on the Great Wall to Ktakfa on the Russian frontier and 
Meai Mai Cheng on the Mongolian border* 
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crowd of non-conibatanls in the rear of the enemy. Thinking that 
these must lie the w'oinen and children, he ordered a body of men 
to attack them. His guess was right. As soon as the movement 
was discovered, the Klcuths were seized with panic, gave up the 
contest, and flew to the rescue of their families. The Chinese lx)rc 
down uix>n tliem with great slaughter, and Galdan himself hardly 
escai)ed with his life. Hundreds of the Kleuths, among whom was 
Galdan’s wife, were found dead on the field; and 3,000 laid dm\n 
their arms and .surrendered. When the news of this signal victory 
reached the Km|>eror on the banks of the Keruliin, he returned with 
his Division to Peking, leaving l‘ei ^'ang-ku to take ix>ssession of 
Mo-Pei. 

Ts'ewang Arabdan Becomes Khan of Dzungaria. — After 
his defeat at Cliaunuihtao, Galdan retreated into the valley of the 
Tamir (tS ^ It M) to recruit a new army. He now found his 
jKiwer at the lowest ebb. His nephew. Ts'ewang (5ft *) .Aralxlan, 
son of Cenghe. had taken advantage of his defeat and absence to 
liecome khan of Dzungaria, with the result that all the territory 
we.st of the Altai Mountains, as well a.s Ka.shgaria and Kokonor, 
was lost to iiim. Kenderetl Itomeless and threatenetl with lumger, 
he thought of seizing the jirovisions that the Chinese Government 
had gathered on the bank of the Ongin for the licnefit of the 
western troops. His hojie was to carry them into Hami ?5?) where 
he could wait for another opixirtune moment to come eastward. But 
his men, demoralized by repeated defeat.*, were no longer to l)e 
relied uj)on. ’I’hey .sought safety in (light even liefore the handful 
of Chinese soldiers who had Iteen left to guard the jirovisions. 
When the helpless condition of Galdan was rciiorted to Peking, 
K‘ang Hsi went out to Ktiei Hua, in the belief that he might induce 
his force to submit to him. He according!} sent word to Galdan, 
a.ssuring him of kiiul treatment and giving him seventy days to 
appear before him in Peking. 

The Third Campaign ; Death Of Oaldan ( 1697 ).— Galdan 
however never came. In the beginning of 1697, the Emperw emee 
m ore made a trip to tlie west. This ;,timc, he reached Ninghsia, 
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wh«re he busied hiniself in preparing for a third campaign agaimt 
hk foe. Before his plans were carried out word came that Galdan, 
forsaken by all his friends, had ended his life by suicide. When 
his remains were produced by an agent of Ts*ewang, the new khan 
of Dzungaria, K'ang Hsi was ready to return to Peking. Their 
enemy having disappeared, the Khalkhas now returned to their 
native country, which, as a result of the war, had been extended to 
the Altai Mountains. Thus the encounters with Galdan had ter- 
minated in the establishment of China's authority over the 
Khalkhas, who had known no authority other than that of their own 
khans. After the de^ath of Galdan, K‘ang Hsi came into possession 
of evidences showing that Sangji Gyamtso, the regent in Tiliet, Was 
really responsible for his ambition and depredations; and that 
discovery, as we shall see, was the cause of the conquest of Tibet. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

TEX BXOOHJ) WAB WITH TEX EZVEOAB 
, ✓ MOVOOLS; OOVaVXST OF TIBET 

'^^OMgrAphical Desoription of Tibet. — Between the K‘utiliin 
(M H) Mountains on the north and the Himalayas A ^ ff) on the 
south, and extending from the Chinese province of Szechuan oil 
the cast to the frontiers of Ladah and Kashmir on the west, is the 
highest tableland in the world. This high tableland is called 
Tiliet, and its greatest dimensions are 1,240 by 740 miles. The high 
plateau north of the Tangla Mountains, ranging from 14,000 to 16,000 
feet in elevation, is uninhabitable. The portion which borders upon 
China and India has an elevation of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
only, and is more or less inhabitetl. The princijial divisions of Tibet, 
pr<Kee<ling from east to west, are : — 

i. CIVien Ts‘ang (M *), or Anterior Tiljet. This is the castem- 
most*part and is nearest to the Chinese frontier. It is also known 
as K'ang (ft), or Khan (ft ;4c), and as Chamdo (ft 4c It). 

' ii. Wei (ft), or Chung T.s*ang («t» ft), or Central Tibet. Thia 
contains the capital, La.ssa (11; ft) (“ Throne of God”), where 
resides the Dalai Lama (ft ft III ft), or “ Prelate of the Ocean.” 

iii. lion Ts'ang (f| ft), Ulterior Tibet, or simply Ts‘ang. 
This contains the city of Tashilumpo (H ft ft ft), the residence 
of the Panshen Lanu (ft ft it ft), the second pontiff of Lamaism. 
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hv Ngari (H M), or W estern Tibet. 

Tibet is famous as the princii^l seat of I^niaism, and for the 
fact that all the large rivers that water China and Inrlia takji' their 
rise there. 

Its Early History • — 1' he history of Tibet goes back to very 
ancient time. The Chinese annals l>€gin to mention the nomads of 
the Kokonor region in the elev’enlh century ICC. During the Eix>ch 
of Division between the North ami the South (42(k581, A.D. ), the 
inhabitants of Til>et became known as 'I'angut (IPf “A* ♦!), or Tulict 
(■ 65 and also as Turfan Ai the dawn of the seventh 

century the Turfan gave the Clhnese inucli trouble and extended 
their authority into India and Cpi^r lUirniah. The m<^st imiH)rtant 
event in the history of Tibet is unchaihtedly ihe conversion of (he 
whole nation to lUuldhisin. This alx) took place in the seventh 
century. One of the early kings natned Srong Tsan ( »ampo took 
two wives, one the Chinese princess. W en C1i‘eng (^C A), and the other 
a daughter of the King of Nepal. l>oih his wives were devoted 
Buddhists and soon Gamix/> kingdom was dotted over with iHrantifiil 
l^nasteries and flooded with Inclian monks, 'fhen the ^conversion 
<>1 the country l»egan. W hen Kublai khan coiujuered the easlcni 
part of Tibet in the IhirteeiUh century, Uuddhism \vas*more firmly 
established than ever. Phagspa EkIoi Gyaltshan, the chief priest of 
the Sakya sect, by the authority of Kublai l>ccame the temporal as 
well as the spiritual sovereign. The Sakya priesthwd, also known 
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as the Red Chnrch (tt ilc) from the color of the vestments and 
head coverings adopted by its priests, continued to rule in Tibet until 
the fifteenth century. Marriage was permitted among its members 
with the avowed object of securing hereditary transmission of power, 
and magic arts in infinite A-ariety were professed by them, with the 
resttlt that few traces of the primitive Buddhism remained. A revolt 
against such corrupt and licentious practices occurred in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century under the leadership of Tsongkhaba 
who wa.s l)orn in Sining (H W) A.D. 1417. He founded a new' 
sect, known as the Yellow Church (U #[), from the color of the 
\eslments and cai»s adopte<l by the reformer and his disciples to 
distinguisli them from those of the condemned cull. Celibacy Vfi|s 
strictly enforced hy Tsongkhaba ; and. in order to ])crpetuate liis 
power, he im cnled the theory of the Iluhilhan (if ft ft ^), a Tibetan 
term for transmigration, .\ccording to his theoiy two of his disciples 
would lx‘ home generation after generation to practice the Great 
Coincyance (A*), or Mahayama, the esoteric f»)rm of Buddhism. 
These disci[)les were called Dalai Lama an<l Panshen Lama. Th^s 
Dalai Lama, the Til)etan> inform us, i.s the l^xlhisattwa Avalokitesli 
wara (the Chinese Kuan 't'in W#) irersonified; and the Pan-shen 
Lama, the IkKlhisattwa Manchusiri The.se Lamas remain 

the joint pontiffs of the Lama Church to the present day. They, 
never die, so they claim, but when they tlescrt their old iKwlies 
they immediately enter new ones.X^ 

Th« Atoendoncy of the Yellow Church and the Chept- 
aandampa Hulukhtu. — The first Dalai l.,ama belongerl to the 
ruling house of the Turfan, and was the ruler in I./assa at the time 
of his election. Thlx>ugh hts temporal position, which he did not 
give up, the Yellow Church, or Gulukpa, a| once eclipsed the older 
sect, or Dukpa. Moreover it was the ■^’’ellow Church" that 
Supported and patronized by the Ming empO'ors. They imitated .tb 
predecessors, jthe Mtmgols, jmd literally heaped titles upon the 
Lamas. By ttijs means they sop 
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Tibetins affairs. The influence of the Red Church in Anterioi’ Tibet^ 
was almost nothing, and so it retired into its stronghold in 
Tashilumpo. 



Chtucse fort at Utauir. ( “ Acrota Tibet ' ) 


' Because the Dalai Lama was also concerned with the 
govemniciil of Tibet, the Tibetaas thought that the Panshen Lama 
or, to give him bis full title, Panshen P>deni Lama, who was 
burdened with no worldly cares, was worthy of a higher degree of 
adoration. But the second Dalai Lauu intfodiiced a system of 
regency which still prevails in Tibet to-day. By this system, the 
Dalai Lama is relieved of many of the cares of state, and his Diba 
(9 E), or regent, assisted by a numljcr of lesser dignitaries, actually 
rules the countiy in his name. 


During the time of the third Dalai Lama, Lamaism spread 
most rapidly among the Mongols. Even Yeiita, the famous chief 
of the Ordos (S SI) Mongols, went in person to pay hontage to him 
and invited him to visit Kokonor and Mo-nan, with a view to 
tn-inging the word of salvation to his warlike subjects. This, 
J|vit&tion the Dalai Lama gladly - accepted^ and the conversitm ot* 
4the Kokonor and Mo-nan Memgeds Ic^Bowed. Having |pibraced 
I.aniaistn. the l^rth of a Dalai I.aina iiniOQg the Mongols was 
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a matter of time; and the next (the fourth) one was no other than 

A 

a great-grandson of Yenta himself. Lamaism had in the meantime 
invaded every corner in Northern Mongolia and the Hi Valley. 
Owing to the distance that separates the Kliilkhas from Tibet, the 
former elected their own deity in 1604. This deity, called Chept- 
sandampa (W h B! ^ O Hutukhtu (#■%■), resided at Kurun W' 
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e). or Urga. (Cheptsan in the Tibetan lai|goage means venera^ie, 
Dampa, sacred. Hulokhtu is “one who re^ms again,” an Avatar) 
(# * A). His authority is r^rded as supreme by the Tushetu littd,;^ 
Tsetsen Khanates. For a time, the office was always held by * 
younger |^other of the Tushetu Khan. Whfn the Deungars invade^!' 
thecountiy of the Khidkhas, many of t|^ latter wanted to seek 
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protection from the Rifssians in the North; but the iratriarch of 
Urga oveiTuled their euggestioii because he knew that his faith 
could never find sympathy with the Russians. 

The Expulsion of the Eed Church from Tibet.~In 1637, 
the election of the fifth Dalai Lama took place just before a crisis. 
There was a feud between this church and ihe^ Red Church, and he 
wanted foreign help. 1'he flings were then on the eve of losing 
their empire; and the Manchus, who were not unknown to the 
Lamas, were still outsiile of the Great \\ all. The Lleuths were 
therefore the nearest jKiwer to which he could apply for help against 
his religious rival at Tashilumi>o. TItc success of Gushi Khan, who 
took up the cause of tlie Dalai Lama, has been told elsewhere. After 
the death of Tsangpa Kltan, the defender of the Red Church, the 
Sakva priec-thooil was nc> longer tolerated in Tiliel. It took refttge 
in Bhutan and Nepal, where it remained in p(.)wer till a verv recent 
date. With an escort furnishctl by Gushi Khan, the Panshen Lama 
establisheil for the first time his headquarter at TashilumiX). 

Death of fhe Tifth Dalai Lama; Duplicity of Sangji.— 

The Fifth Dalai Laiita died in 1682. liis death was kept a secret 

by Sangji, his Diba, who guarded 
the secret so successfully that agents 
sent into Tibet by K'ang Hsi were 
not able to find out the truth. K'ang 
Hsi wanted the Dalai Lama to use his 
good offices to induce Galdan to leave 
the Khalkha country, but the jierson 
to whom he apiiealed was dead. 
K'ang Hsi’s communication eventual- 
ly fell into the hands of Sangji, who 
forthwith revealed its contents to 
his friend, Galdan, and encouraged 
him to make further trouble in the 
Khalkha country. When Galdan met his defeat at the hands pf 
Prince Yii, it was Sangji also that intervened in order to give him 
time to escape. Sangji was fully responsible for what Galdan did. 
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When K'ang Hsi possessed himself of tht facts he demanded an 
explanation from Sangji, upon whom he had a few years l)efore 
conferred the title of Tubet Kuo Wang (“ King of Til)et”). Sangji 
knew* he could keep the death of the Dalai Lama a secert no 
longer and at once elevated a la<l of sixteen to the vacant throne. 

Death of Sangji; Two Sival Lamaa. — Unfortunately 
Sangji’s choice was not acceptable to Lhatsang Khan (ttiKif), * 
Gnshi Khan’s successor, who wanted to put his own man in the ! 
Palace of Potala. A feud arose between Lhatsang Khan and 
Sangji, which ended in 1705 in the murder of the latter. K‘ang 
Hsi, alwaN’s ready to have a voice in Tibetan affairs, now sided 
with Lhatsang Klian, and recognized his candidate as the loyal 
successor to the Dalai Lama, who had died some twenty years 
before. Ihit the choice of Lhatsang Khan was in turn objected 
to by the Mongols of Kokonor. They a.sked K'ang Hsi to make 
a lama of Lhatsang, the Sixth Dalai Lama, l)y i.ssiiing to him a 
charter and an official seal. K‘ang Hsi now found himself in 
a dilemma. The question that he had been called upon to decide 
was^ of little interest to him, but of vital importance to the 
Tibetans and Mongols. He was not ready to offend either ; and 
accordingly he built the Lama of the Kokonor Mongols a teii|ple 
at Silling, and tried to avoid the decision of the question. While 
matters remained thus unsettled, Tibet was invaded by the 
Dznngars under the lead of the ambitions successor of Galdan. 

Ts'ewang Arabdan; His Invasioii of Tibet.— Ts'ewang 
Arabdan was no less ambitions than K'ang Hsi. He wanted to 
rule a Mongol empire and knew^ as well as K'ang Hsi that he 
would have no chance nnle.ss he could exercise a preponderating 
influence over the Dalai Lama in Tibet. He had married a sister 
of Lhatsang Khan and had given his own daughter in marriage to 
this Khan’s son, Danchung, during the latter’s visit to Hi. In 1716 
he .sent Danchung and his wife home with an escort of 6,000 men. 
This was merely an excuse. His true object was to occupy Lassa, 
the capital of Tibet. To avoid arousing the suspicion of K'ang 
Hsi, the Dzungar army went first to KhobUd. Creeping -through 
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tBe passes in tl;e Prejevalsky Range, they at length gaine<} 
Tibetan soil, and proceeded as far east as Tangri Nor before their 
true mission was discovered. Lhatsang Khan did his best to 
expel the intruders, but was defeated. Lassa was be.siege3 and 
upon its fall Lhatsang Khan was slain, and the Dalai Lama he 
had elected imprisoned. All this was done before K'atig Hsi had 
time to come to the rescue of his friend. 

Annihilation of Galund’s Party.— In February, 1718, a 
Chinese contingent under the command of Galund. Tartar General 
of Sian, set out from Sining for Tibet. The General was bold but 
careless. After a few skirmishes, he began to feel confident of 
victory and took absolutely no precaution to protect his rear. On 
the bank of the Kara Usu, his little army, cut off from retreat and 
comniunications, was virtually annihilated. 

China Prepares to Invade Tibet. — Nothing was uK^re 
detestable to the Chinese statesmen in Peking than the idea of carrying 
on a war beyond the frontier of China. They thought the Tibetans 
should be left to manage their own affairs, and could see no reason 
why China should shed any more blood, or waste any move treasure, 
on a country that was practically unknown. Hut their hanperor wa.s 
more far-sighted than they. K'ang Ilsi knew that he must make the 
Dzungars go, or suffer the frontier of China to l>e attackeil and the 
vast terrilorj' of ^loiigolia t(j sliji away from his grasp. So far he 
had failed to save Tibet; hut he would try again. He was not 
fighting for the Tibetans alone, but for China as well. Having 
fully surveyed the situation, he ordered military forces to be 
gathered at Stning and Chengtu, and sent Yiin Li, his fourteenth 
son, to the former place to superintend the warlike preparations. 

The Kokonor Dalai Lama Enters Lassa Under Chinese 
Escort. By 1720, everything was ready. As already stated, K'ang 
Hsi had his own reason for sending troojxs into Tibet. Nevertheless 
he took care to have it appear as though he was taking ail the 
trouble on account of the young Lama whom he had permitted to 
reside at Sining. He knew the Tibetans would not object to the 
man now because they had no representative in Lassa. The l/ama 
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was therefore permittetl to accompany the army that set out frcwn 
Sining in February, 1720. As the Emperor had expected, all the 
Mongol Khans gladly sent their contingents to escort their ILrama to 
his (fhpital. To opi)ose the army that had the moral supiwrt of 
Mongolia and Ttl)et was of course out of the question. The 
Dzungars’ commander tried to make a stand in the neighborhood 
of Chiimalha Nor; and twice was he badly routed. Befc^ 
he had time to fall iqion Lassa, that city had fallen into the 
hands of the second army which had i>enctrated into Tibet from 
Szechuan, by way of Tachienlu. The Dzungars had no alternative, 
but to leave Tibet. Once more they crossed the Prejevalsky Range, 
and this time in the direction of their own country. The Sixth 
Dalai Lama at last found himself seated in the beautiful Palace of 
Potala. The Mongols were highly pleased; the Tibetans accepted 
their choice in silence; and, to guard against any unforeseen 
emergency, a garrison of 2,000 Mongol soldiers was left in Lassa 
by the orders of the Emperor. 

Restoration of Peace.-— VMicn the Dzungars reached home 
they found Ts'ewang Arabdan their King busily engaged in 
defending his frontier against the Russians. Peter the Great was 
determined to absorb Little Bokhara, and Arabdan needed all his 
men in the west. ,\s a cnn.se<jucnce, the defence along his eastern 
frontier was weak. In 1722, a Chinese army, after having driven 
back hi.s ont|X)sts along the .Altai Mountains, atlvanced as far west 
as LVumtsi. Unable to carry on two wars at the same time, 
.Arabdan promptly made o\ erturcs for peace, through the medium of 
the Cheptsandampa at Urga. K‘ang Hsi wa.s now nearing his. 
grave, and was glad that the w-ar was at an end. He left to his 
successors the more difficult work of conquering Dzungaria, and of 
breaking the Eleuth power once and for all time. K'ang Hsi's 
authority never extended beyond Hami, which was the farther 
frontier town north of the T'ienshan Mountains. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

X*ANQ H8I : THE KAN AND THE KVLER 

The Character of K^ang Hal — We have so far seen but one 
phase of the great Kiiiperor K"ang Hsi. We have seen how he 
fought, and shall now see liow he governed. With indomitable 
spirit and the fine physique that characterized the Manchus of his 
day, the Emperor was a Chinese by culture. My only pur- 
pose,” he declared in reply to a question from his grandmother 
the day after his accession, shall be the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of my empire in older that the whole nation may live 
and enjoy the ble.ssings of peace.” Tins remark shows how, at 
an early age. he fully realized the responsibilities of his high 
office. He kept his ideal before him, and lived to sec his hopes 
realized. His indefatigable application to all affairs of .state, his 
judgment and penetration in the choice of ministers, his economy 
in regard to himself and magnificent liberality in everything that 
tended to the good of the ])euple, his steady and \ igoious execu- 
tion of law, and his continued watchfulness over the conduct of 
his officers, — all combined to make his reign an unparalleled 
success. In literar) attainments, he proved an equal, if not the 
superior of tlie learned Chinese .scholars of his day. He was a 
general, a statesman, a m;in of letters, a philosopher, and, more 
than all, an ideal man and ruler, A few of the things he accom- 
plished require special attenlioii. 

His Patronage of Literature; Great Works Produced in 
His Keign* — When K‘ang Hsi ascended the throne in 1661, there 
were many who resented the new order of things. Not a few of 
these m^n had held high office.s under the Ming Dynasty, and 
they were leaders in thought, if not in action ; and their writings, 
as a rule, were inimical to the interests of the’ new dyna.sty. To 
permit them to poison the minds of the people was dangerous, but 
to stop them by the arm of the law would have beeu a gra%^e 
mistake^ They must be won over to the .side of the Emperor ; 
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and this, K‘ang Hsi accomplished most admirably. In 1678, bf 
decreed that everyone, who had the privilege of addressing the 
Throne direct, should assist in bringing to the notice of his 
government the names of all the best scholars of the day. In this 
way, hundreds of them were brought to the notice of the Emperor, 
who held an examination for them in one of the imperial palaces. 
Fifty of the candidates who passed the examination were, 
without any further ceremony, admitted iuto the Hanlin Academy, 
and were appointed to work with others on the history of the 
previous dynasty and other works entailing much labor and 
research . 

The treatises that were compiled during K’ang Hsj’s reign 
nuinlx;red hundreds of volumes, and included dictionaries, reference 
works, mathematics, and Ixwks on literature and science, all of which 
are regarded as the standard authorities by Chinese students, 
ami constitute an invaluable addition 
to Chinese literature. Many of these 
works came from the ixm of the 
EmiKTor himself, who left several 
volumes of poems and “The Sacretl 
Edicts of K‘ang Hsi,“ which was, f(»r 
a time, perhaps the most wi<lely reatl 
book in China. By the decrees of his 
succes,s<jrs, a meeting was to l>e held 
in each village throughout the empire 
on the first and fifteetnh <jf every 
month when the book which contains 
the germs of Confucianism was to lie 
reatl aioiul by some officials specially 
ajijiointed for the purpose; anti every 
candidate for the Hsiuts'ai (jPf yt) de- 
gree must be able to produce, word 
for word, from his memory, any 
given passage of the same work. The Emperor is said to have been 
the best read man of his day; and besi<|es Chinese, he knew Latin, 
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Tibetan, and suriiassed most of his Chinese contempora- 
ries in mathematics. According to him, the word “Algebra” signifies 
“an Eastern Process’’ and through the principles of algebraic 

equation, he actually gave to a certain well-known Chinese mathema- 
tician the key to a Chinese book, which, up to that time, had 
remained a hidden treasure. Undoubtedly the emperor owed much 
of his knowledge to the Jesuit missionaries, who, during his reign, 
made a complete survey of the Chinese Empire. The maps they 
made form the basis of our modern maps. Up to that time, the 
Chinese knew nothing of the angular measurement of a place, and 
their maps had been anything but accurate. 

K'ang Hsi never grew tired of the comj)any of Chine.se scholars 
and felt quite at home in discussing various subjects with them. 
He always took care to show them e.xceptional marks of favor and 
to appeal to their supiKirt. They not only admired him, but also 
felt that he was one of them. 

Honors to the Sung Philosophers; Support of Lanuusm.— 

For similar reasons, the Knq^ror did everything iti his power to 
maintain the teachings of the Sung philosophers, or the form of 
Confucianism taught by Chu Hsi (^c M) and his school. By his 
order, the tablet of Chu Hsi was raised to a position in the Main 
Hall of the Confucian Temple, anti may be seen to-day among those 
of the Shihche (+®) (Ten Wise Men). But the Emperor was no 
more friendly to this form of Confucianism than to Lamaism, the 
Tibetan form of Buddhism. .\s a matter of fact, the former is to 
the Chinese what the latter is to the !NIongols. In both cases, 
religion is used by the authorities to hold the vast multitudes in 
submission. The fact that the Emperor did not hesitate to speak of 
Li Kuang-ti (--J^ ft tt), T'ang Ping (ift M) and other adherents of 
Chu Hsi’s school, who W'ere members of his council of state, as liars, 
seems to show that he was not entirely blind to the defects of a 
religion, or pliilosophy, which teaches and encourages deception. 
And at heart, he was perhaps no less antagonistic to the absurd 
belief of the Mongols. Nevertheless, so far as his purpose as a 
ruler was concerned, he was entirdy successful. His Chinese 
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subjects worshipped him as the greatest sage since the days of 
Confucius; while his Mongol subjects looked up to him as the 
greatest living Buddha. 

His Travels. — ^During his reign of sixty-one years, K'ang Hsi 
made five tours of inspection through the provinces watered by the 
Yellow River. All these trips were undertaken in the interest ;of 
the conservancy work, which cost his government the sum of seven 
million taels annually, and for the purpose of personally studying 
the condition of the people, who had suffered considerably on 
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account of the repeated inundations. During his travels, the 
Emperor, through his tactful personality, made many friends alnoi^ 
the farmers and other classes of the people, who would otherwise 
have never heard of his name, and obtained from them much 
information which proved of great value to his government. All 
his travelling expoises were defrayed out of his private purse, and 
did not, at any one place, amount to Tls. 20,000. Wherever he 
wetit, he met with a wann reception not- only from the officials and 
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gentry, but also from the farmers. The latter often prevailed on 
him to mtdee a prolonged stay, or to visit places not included in his 
original plan. He went as far south as Hangchow in -Chekiang, 
where he visited the famous West Lake (HI M).* Among his gifts 
to the people was a library which contained duplicates of every 
volume which adorned his own library in Peking. In several cases, 
his visit was followed by a total exemption of that locality from the 
land tax for the year. 

His Visit to the Tomb of Confucius.— In 16«4, K ang Hsi 
visited Chii Fou (i#*#.) in Shaniung, the native place of Confucius, 
and expressed great delight in seeing his temple and his t(;mb. He 
left his imperial umbrella in the temple with iubtructions to display 
it on the days of worship, and donated a set of bnaize sacrificial 
vessels, said to dale from the Shang Dynasty. About the same time, 
the estate of the Holy Duke (W # wa.s greatly enlarged. The 
honor he had thus paid to the (ireat .'bage enhanced his own 
popularity to a great extent. 

The Exemption Decree of 1712.— Tlie greatest monument 
to K'ang Hsi is undoubtedly hi.s own decree of 1712, which 
attempted to settle the amount of land tax throughout the empire 
for all lime to come. Xo amount in excess of that shown by the 
records of the previous year was to Ije iiermitted under any 
circumstances. This arbitrary settlement theoretically tndure.s to this 
day and presents no small difficulty to tliosc who ilesire to place the 
finances of the country on a more satisfactory basis. In order to un- 
derstand the situation, it is necessary to explain the taxation system 
in force under the Manchu Dyna.sty. Tliis sy.btem is that of the Mings, 
and consists of a poll tax and a land tax. The latter is paid to the 
government in return for the privilege of tilling the ground, all of 
which, in theory at least, is the projwrty of the sovereign. The 
amount accruing under such a system rises with the increase in the 
pc^mlation, and the taking of the ccn.sus at regular inter\ als becomes 

•All the 24 scenic places on the West Lake were named by him, and these 
names they bear to-day. 
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a necesMity. During the reign of Shun Chih, this was done once in 
every five years; but during the greater part of the reign of 
K'ang Hsi, census returns were sent at the end of each year. They 
were, however, far from being accurate. The local magistrates, 
who were resiwnsible to the government for the tax to be collected, 
had a strong tendency to underestimate the population. By yrttie of 
K'ang Hsi’s decree, all persons not included in the returns of 1711 
were ijennanently exempted from the i»ayinent of a poll tax. This 
tax was later entirely done away with by his successor, so that no 
Chinese had any direct tax to pay, unless he was the ow'ner of land. 
The decree of 1712 is evidence that, by his strict economy, 
K'ang Hsi was able to leave a surplus of revenue on hand ; and this 
had been done in spite of his Avars, public works, and imperial 
travels. 

Reception of the BueeiAn Embassy.— In 1719, a Russian 
Embassy arrived at Peking. It consisted of M. Ismalofl, the Am- 
bassad(»r, M. de Lange, liis secretary, and Mr. Bell, an English 
traveller; and Ixirc a letter from Peter the Great couched in the 
following terms : — “ To the Emperor of the Vast Countries of Asia, 
to the Sovereign Monarch of Bogdo, to the Supreme Majesty of 
Khitay : friendship and greeting. With the design of holding and 
increasing the friendship and close relations long established between 
your Majesty and my predecessors and myself, I have thought it 
right to .send to your court, in the capacity of -Ambassador- 
Extraordinary, Leon Lsmaloff. captain in my guards. I beg you to 
receive him in a suitable manner to the character in which he comes, 
to have as much regard for. and attach as much faith to, what he 
may say on the subject of our mutual affairs as if I were speaking 
to you myself; and also to permit his residing at your court in 
Peking until I recall him. Allow me to sign myself your Majesty’s 
good friend, Peter.” This letter was received in a most gracious 
manner by K'ang Hsi, who gav'e the Rtissian envoy a very honorable 
reception and set a|)art a house for his residence. When the question 
of the was raised, K'ang Hsi solved it in a very creditable 

manner. He had his {nmcipal minister perform the kowtow to 
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Peter’s letter; while the Russian envoy rendered to him the same 
obeisance. Thus the audience took place without any delay. No 
foreign embassy had been received with greater honor in China. 

K’ang Hsi Disinherits His Heir. — The closing years of 
K'ang Hsi were not at ail happy. Like his contemporary, Peter 
the Great, K‘ang Hsi had a rebellious and imdutiful son to deal 
with. That son was Ytinyin. or Prince Lisuih. .\lthough Yiinyin 
w^as the Emperor’s second son in point of age, yet he was the eldest 
boy by the Empress, K‘ang Hsi’s wife, and hence w'as his father’.s 
heir. K'ang Hsi did everything he could to give his son an 
education becoming his ]>osition, and naturally expected to find in 
him a worthy successor. In this he was more than disappeiinted. 
Yiinyin was base, wilful, untruthful, extravagant, cruel, vicious 
and rebellious. In fact he was just the reverse of his father. He 
was seen in the company of his father’.s enemies and was ready to 
shed his father's blcod. The more the father remonstrated, 
threatened, or entreated, the worse the son became. .\t last the 
Emperor decided that this unworthy .son .should not be the heir 
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apparent. In the state jjrison which was the only place for him, 
he was to spend the rest of his days. 

■^Bul Yiinyin's imprisonment brought no end to the IJm- 
iwror’s dome.stic trouble. Whom should he now appoint as his 
successor ? Among the Manchus there was no law which seemed 
to regulate the question of succession in any way. K'ang Hsi conld 
transmit his throne to any one of his twenty-one sons as he pleased. 
The brothers and half-brothers of Yiinyin aspired and conspired 
, for the place. During all this time their father was Ux> sad and 
disappointetl to amiouncc any decision. This was quite natural; 
Many Chinese and Manchus preferred to think that so long as that, 
question was not settled, there was danger to the throne and dynasty. 
They ventured a suggestion ; but, to their regret, they only incurred 
K'ang Hsi’s di.splcasurc. Many of them were sunuiiarily dismissed, 
and others were banished. 

Death of K'ang Hei. — K'ang Hsi died on l)ecem1)er 20, 1722, 
at the rijie age of sixty-nine. On his death l)ed he appointed his 
fourth .son, v\ ho afterwards reigned under the name of Yung Cheng, 
his succe.ssor. His death removed evne of the Ijest rulers China ever 
had. 

Some Estimates of K'ang Hsi. — That Chinese historians are 
all loud in their praise of K'ang Hsi, goes without saying. It is of 
interest to sec what foreign writers on Chinese history think of 
him. They of course arc under no obligation to give K'ang Hsi 
undue praise. ' One priest wrote of him : — “ This prince was one of 
the most extraordinary men who arc only met with once in the 
course of several centuries. He placed no limits to his desire for 
knowledge, and of all the princes of .\sia there never was one with 
so great a taste for the arts and sciences. This prince was 
not put out by the expres.sion of an opinion different from his own, 
rare as it is for princes of his rank to lolerate contradiction.’* Of 
his appearsuice, another says: — “ There & nothing in his appearance 
which is i«»t worthjt of Ute throne he o<i|upies. His air is majestk, 
his figure is excellently proportiemed ^d above the middle hei|^t. 
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all the features of the coiuitenance are regular; his eyes bright and 
larger than is usual with his nation; the nose slightly curved and 
dropping at the point; and the few marks left by the small-pox 
detract nothing from the charm which is conspicuous throughout his 
person.’* A laborious historian, who has translated Chinese histories 
from the earliest times to the death of K‘ang Hsi, writes of him: — 
“Just posterity will beyond doubt assign to this distinguished prince 
a place among the greatest nionarchs. Fully occupied between 
affairs of state, military achievements, and the study of liberal 
pursuits; beneficent, brave, generous, wise, active and vigilant in 
.policy, of profound and extended genius, having nothing of the 
ix>mp, or indolence of Asiatic courts, although his iK>wer and wealth 
were both immense ; the one thing alone wanting to this prince, 
according to the missionaries who have become the exi)onents of his 
eminent qualities, was to crown them all with the adoption of the 
Christianity of which he knew the principles and of which he valued 
the morality and the maxims, but which jHdicy and the human 
passions prevented his openly embracing." 

If one may question the opinion.s coming from ihc pen of 
European missionaries w ho had benefited by his patronage, wc may 
quote from one more who has not received siicli favors. Boulgcr, 
in his “A Short History of China,** writes : “ The pUicc of K*ang Hsi 
among Chinese sovereigns is clearly defined. He ranks on almost 
equal terms with the tw(» greatest of them all — Taitsong (of the 
Tang Dynasty) and his own grandson Keen (Chien) Lung — and 
it would be ungracious, if not impossible, to say in wliJit resjiect he 
falls short of complete etjuality wdth either, so numerous and 
conspicuous were his talents and virtues.*’ 

Sufifice it to add that had the Manchus produced more emi>€rors 
of K'ang Hsi’s type, the Manchu Dynasty might have endured to the 
present day. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
THB SBiaxr OV TWO OBBNO 

1. Intbrnal Administration 


The Royal Brothers. — The new Emperor, Yung Cheng, was 
forty-five years old when he came to the throne. A rumor was 
current at the time that it was the fourteenth, and not the fourth 


son, that was named in the decree of K‘ang Hsi as his successor. 
We are led to believe that this report was a mere fabrication of 
certain of the royal brothers who were disappointed at the de- 
cision of their father. These were Yiinti (AH), Yiini (A®), 
Yiintang (Ait), Yiino (A*), and Yiintih (AB), the 1st, 8th, 
9tli, 10th, and 14tli sons of K‘ang Hsi respectively. They had 
conspired to secure the throne for the 8th son, or A’Ko (HB) 
( a Chinese rendering of the Manchu word by which a 

.son of an emperor of the Manchu Dynasty is commonly designated. 


unless known by the princely title bestowed 
upon him). Yiini had been deprived of 
his titles by his father; but Yung Cheng, 
upon his accession, had all these restored to 
him, and also appointed him to a most 
re.sponsible position in the government. 
But neither he nor his brothers were willing 
to submit to the new regime with that 
sympathy which their brother, now the 
ruler of the empire, had a right to expect 
from them. Some of them even went so far 
as to meditate an armed rebellion. For the 
first three years of the reign of Yung Cheng, 
the relations between the Emperor and the 
royal brothers were anything but pleasant, 
and a number of them had, in conseqiiencei 
to be imprisoned. Yiini and Yiihtang, 
who were considered more guilty thip the 
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rest, were evett denied the privilege of retaining their personal 
names, the first character of which was the same as that in the 
presonal name of the Emperor. Henceforth they were to be 
known as Achina (N % !I|S) and Saissuheh (SAM); and death 
alone saved them from a worse punishment. The determination 
on the part of Yung Cheng in this connection is commendable. 
The interests of an empire intrn.sted to his care were certainly of 
greater importance than the family ties that bound him to his 
brothers. It was this feeling of dtity towards the public that 
had led to Duke of Chou to .‘•ign the death warrant of his 
brothers. To permit a prince of the blood to break every form 
of law with impunity was courting the worst con.sequence.s ; 
and the action of Yung Cheng .stands out as a precedent and 
example for all his successors under similar circumstances.* 

One of the Emperor’s other brothers, Prince I (tt), the 
thirteenth son of K'ang H.si, enjoyed his unbounded gratitude and 
confidence to the end of his life. 

The New Mode of Appointing a Succeasor to the throne. 
— One of the first official acts of the Emperor after he came to the 
throne, was the appointing of his fotirth .son to be the next 
emperor. The .sealed envelope containing this appointment, 
which was in the hand-writing of Yung Cheng him.seif, wa.s 
placed, in the presence of the princes and ministers of state, 
behind the sign-board of the dicing Tai Kuang Ming Throne 
Hall “the highest place within the palace.” A 

duplicate of this appointment, likewise in a sealed envelope, 
“ to be opened only at the proper moment ” was filed in the 
archives of the palace. The novel manner in which a successor 
to the throne was made 'by Yung Cheng was in turn carefully 
followed by his successors ; and the privilege of heir apparent 
was no longer in existence. 

The Secret Setrioe. — Owing to the agitation of Achina 
and Saissuheh, a most efficient secret service was developed during 

•The kaoditit have foat their etnture becaaie they faiW to follow tW* 
preceseat when drctinutance* dcmaiuied iti.' 
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the brief reign of Yung Cheng. It is said that the most trivial 
deeds of his ministers were in dne lime reported to him. One of 
them, according to a report, was one evening playing cards with 
a number of his friends, and in the midst of the game a card was 
found to be missing. A diligent search was made but without 
success. To his surprise, the missing card was returned to him 
the next morning by the Emperor. Thanks to the secret 
service, many publications of a seditious character were brought 
to light, and their authors and publishers were most severely 
punished. One of the.se books contained a libel on the Emperor 
himself, and called tipon the Chinc.^e to rise in rebellion and 
drive out the Mauchus. In the course of his book, the author 
pointed out General Yoh Chnng-ch‘i (ffiRtflt). as test leader for 
this general movement, partly Irecanse he had distinguished 
himself during the Kokonor Campaign, and partly because he 
belonged to a family which had given to the world General Yoli 
Fei (fiH). It was largely dne to the personal efforts of the 
general himself that the author of the took was discovered and 
that he and these rc.sponsible for its publication and diffusion 
were put to death. 

The Grand ConnoiL — Of all the political changes with wdneh 
the name of Yung Cheng is associated, the erganization of the 
Grand Council claims the first place. This took place in connec- 
tion with the campaign against the I)zungars;and hence its name, 
Chiinchich'u (VW Jt), may be traiuslated “Committee of National 
Defence,” or “Council of Strategy.” In 1730, the temporary 
arrangement Iwgan to take on a permanent character, and its 
authority was gradually extended to other than military matters. 
The object Yung Cheng had for making the change w'as to 
secure strict secrecy ; for, under the older sj stem that required 
everything to pass through the hands o| the Grand Secretariat, 
state secrets often leaked out. 

The Members of the Chunchic|l‘ii u.snally held other 
substantive appointments. They wern; recruited in most cases 
from the ranks of gtaiid secretaries, prti^ents, and vice-presidents 
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of the Metropolitan Boards. The clerical duties were performed 
by “Assistants,” or Chang Ching (♦ Jt) (a rendering of the Manchu 
word, Chan-yin). The Grand Councillors never exceeding 

six in number, met every morning to transact business in the presence 
of the sovereign ; and their chief duty consisted of the transmission 
of imperial commands to the government officials throughout the 
empire. These commands were handed to the Grand Secretariat if 
they were of general interest ; but, as a rule, they were transmitted 
under sealed covers direct to the Board of War, which, under the 
older Statutes, also had charge of postal affairs. This class of 
orders were known as “Secret Instructions ” (W 8i). After the 
inauguration of this system, the Grand Secretariat lost much of its 
active importance. The new arrangement was only abolished during 
the last days of the Manchu rule, when, in deference to the weight 
of public opinion, the so-called cabinet system of Europe was 
adopted. 

Another departure from old custom was an arrangement that 
required everj* official, permitted to address the Throne direct, to send 
his memorial in a sealed box to the Emperor, instead of filing it in 
duplicate with the Office of Transmission A ft), as had been the 
usage under the preceding dynasties. 

Abolition of Chinese Slavery in Its Worst Forms — 

Yung Cheng is also famous for a serie^ of decrees that dealt with 
several of the worst forms of Chinese slavery. The first attempt in 
this direction was a decree of 1723, declaring the Yoh Chi (Kill), 
or “ijersons of the musical profession,” of Shansi, to be free 
citizens. The Yoh Chi were the descendants of those who refased 
to submit to Yung Lo(;jc!lt)of the Ming Dynasty. The male 
descendants were made bondslaves, while their wives and daughters 
became public women. This decree was followed by another in 1727 
dealing with the Pan Tang (# %) of Hiiichow (Ml IH), and the Shih 
Pu (tt H) of Ning Kuo (Mf ■) ; and still another in 1730, extend- 
ing the privilege of citizenship to the Kai Hu (»5 P) of Suchow 
(SM), the P€ng Min (Ml K) of Kiangsi, Chekiang, and Fukien, 
and also to all classes of persons along the coast who were not 
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permitted to live on land and whose wives and daughters could be 
kidnapped with impunity. Owing to the existence of these classes 
of people, it was customary for applicants before they could take 
part in examination for literary degrees, to declare themselves as 
belonging to “ pure and white families” (Jl ft 6), a legal phrase 
for those whf) had never been in slavery. The humane decrees of 
Yung Cheng removed many of the social inequalities that had come 
down from earlier times.. 

The Aborigpines of China. — A very important event affecting 
the status of the Aborigines of China also took place in the reign 
of V'ung Cheng. The Miao Min (ft R) of China, who take up no 
small area in the provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kuangsi and 
Hunan, have for ages been permitted to retain their native institu- 
tions, by testifying their allegiance to the emiJeror in paying periodic 
tributes. In 1726, Ortai (Wlllft), Viceroy of Yunkuei, decided to 
bring them under the direct rule of the government, and his proposal 
was approved by the authorities. A sort of guerrilla warfare 
occupied the govenimeni for four years, at the end of which the 
viceroy was able to report to Peking that his work was done. But 
in the latter days of Yung Cheng a severe relKrllion broke out, which 
was not put down until the next reign. 

2. Foreign Relations 

The Treaty of Kiakhta. — The first treaty was concluded 
between China and Russia in 1627 ; but another, known as the 
treaty of Kiakhta, had Iieen made necessary by new circumstances 
arising out of the annexation of the Khalkha country. For years, 
a sort of barter trade had been carried on between the Mongols and 
the Russians at Kiakhta (ft St ■). Urga (ft ft), and other toums on 
the Mongol frontier ; and it would have been useless for the Chinese 
to try to stop it. In 1692, K'ang Hsi gave })ermission to Russian 
merchants to come to Peking every third year to trade, although he 
took care to limit the number of jiersons who might come at any one 
time and also the length of time they might stay in Peking. As 
early as 1719, the Russian Government made known its desire to 
regulate this trade by a treaty, and sent to China an embassy 
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horded by Ismaloff, In 1727, the request was renewed by 
Catherine I. A Chinese commission consisting of three members 
was ai^iuted to meet the Russian envoy, Counle Sava Wladislavich, 
on the Pula («i4) River; and the result was the Treaty of Kiakhta. 
“ This treaty provided for the delimitation of the frontier near 
Kiakhta, for the regulation of trade, for corresi)ondence and embas- 
sies, for the extradition of criminals, and (in Article V) arranged 
for a permanent legation in Peking where four priests (Lamas) of 
the Orthodox Russian Church and four youths and two adults, 
“ to study the languages.” may live. It is interesting to know that 
during the early days of the Manchu Empire, Russian intercourse 
was maintained mainly through the Mongolian Super intendency 
(tm K) ; and in that resi>ect she had no advantage over any of the 
Mongol khans, so far as the Emperor was concerned. 

Chinese Missions to Russia- — Russian annals record that 
two Chinese missions arrived in St. Petersburg in 1731. One of 
them had instructions to a[)|)roach the Russian government with the 
rerjiiest to observe strict neutrality in the Chino-Dzungar war, which 
was then in progress; and the other was charged with the duty of 
ex|>re.ssing the goo<i will and cimgratulaiions of ^'ung Cheng to 
Empre.ss Anna Ivanovna ^1 730-1740). Chinese records, however, 
do not mention them. A private account mentions one high Man- 
chu official, who, after arriving at St. Petersburg, Ixrcame a 
favorite of the Russian Empress, and tlid not return for many 
3 -ears. Unfortimately this account gives neither dale nor the name 
of the empress. From its descri[)tion of the court and the manner in 
which favorites were introduced, it suggest-s the court of Catherine 
the Great. The only mission to Russia, recorded by the state annals 
of China, was that of 1712. This was sent by K'ang Hsi to confer 
w'ith the Khan of the Tourgoulh t±|fBt>) Mongols (Russia) 
about their return to China. Tulishin (■Bll), the envoy, after his 
return, wrote a full account of his travels through Siberia, which i.s 
the earliest description of that country in Chinese. 

lli« FortugiiMW XmtwMj.-'The year 1727 was a memor- 
able one because of the arrival in Peking of an embassy from 
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Portugal under Alexander Metello Songay Menzes. It accomplish- 
ed nothing beyond an exchange of presents with the Emperor. 
“ In the eyes of the Chinese, an envoy came to do homage and 
bring tribute, and it was his duty to receive his orders, and not 
to claim to negotiate conventions.” According to Hsieh Fil- 
ch ‘eng (ff iiii Jft), the only foreign envoy that was received by Yung 
Cheng after the European fashion was a legate from the Pope; but, 
like most Chinese annals, his account mentions no exact date. 

3. The Third Dzcnoar War 

Seballion in Kokonor. — The remote cause of the third war 
with Dzungar was a rebellion that broke out in Kokonor in 1723. 
The rebellion was headed by one of the hereditary Daijis .(fi S) 
of Kokonor, I..obtsaiig (M h K) Tantsin by name, a 

descendant of the great Oushili (IS jte) Khan. The Kokonor 
Mongols had been permitted to retain their tribal government, 
and many of their Daijis (Khans) had been made nobles by the 
Emperor. Now that the great Emperor K‘ang Hsi was no more, 
Tant-sin believed that he had nothing further to fear from China, 
and ha.stened to launch his ambitious plan of entirely extinguish- 
ing the authority of China and restoring the indejiendence of 
Kokonor. He convened at Chahan Tolo Nor {»), a 

conference ofhis fellow Daijis, and told them to acknowledge 
him as their ina.ster in.stead of the Chine-se Emperor. Two of them 
refused to do so and a civil strife ensued. Having been defeated, 
the dis.senters left the country to announce the news to the 
Chinese Emperor. In the meanwhile, Tantsin had succeeded in 
gaining the representative of the Yellow Church in Kokonor; and 
the result was that no less than 200,000 men, lamas and laymen, 
flocked to his standard. Pillaging parties were sent to plunder 
Sining (H V) and other cities, and imperial messengers arriving 
from Peking were thrown into prisem. In a few months the 
rebellion assumed such alarming proportions that strong bodies of 
troops had to be posted at different pointp to guard the approaches 
to Mongolia in the north, and Tibet id-the south; while a third 
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division of the army had to be stationed at Turfau to prevent any 
assistance from being given by the Dzungars. The campaign 
was intrusted to Nien Keng-yao and Yoh Chung-chi, 

who, by a series of battles, cleared the Kansu-Szechuan frontier 
of the rebels. Winter now came on rapidly and operations had 
to be suspended on account of the intense cold. 

End of the Rebellion. — Before the mild weather returned 
General Yoh, the second in command, with 5,000 men, made a 
bold move which broke up the centre of the trouble and made 
him a national hero. He toiled day and night among his 
soldiers, now climbing up snow-capped mountains, now creeping 
along difficult paths over cliffs, and capturing here and there the 
scouts of the enemy, until he took the main body by surprise one 
morning, in the neighborhood of the Chadnin Ok ^ ;4:) River. 
Thousands of the rebels, who were not slain, were glad to lay 
down their arms and submit; and among the prisoners, Tantsin’s 
mother, sister and brothers were found, bijt Tantsin himself, 
disguised as a woman, made good his e.scape into Hi, 

The direct result of the rebellion was the establishment of a 
residency-general at Sining to watch the Mongols of Kokonor. 
Thus the ambition of Tantsin cost his countrymen the privilege 
of home rule; and their descendants of to-day are still placed under 
the control of the Sining resident. 

The Expedition against Dzungar. —When the whereabouts 
of Tantsin became known, a messenger was sent to Hi to demand 
his surrender. With this demand, Tsewang Arabdan refused to 
comply; and the same was "true of his son, Galdan (<| H 
Tseling (Jft IP), who soon succeeded him at the head of Dzungarian 
affairs. Yung Cheng even wrote Tseling a personal letter, but it 
brought no better result. The Emperor became so enraged that 
he ordered two Chinese armies, one from the city of Cobdo and 
the other from Barkul (E*^), to advance on Hi in 1729. 
Taking advantage of the temporary absence of Generals Fuertan 
and Yoh Chung-ch*i, the commanders of the Northern 
and the Western Armies, a.s they were then called, Tseling made a 
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swoop upon Barkul, dnd carried away herds of horses and Daniels. 
In 1731 the enemy appeared before Cobdo, where the main army 
of General Fuertan was encamped. The Chinese were completely 
outgeneraled, and at Ho Tung Nor (« A )6), about 200 li west of 
Cobdo, Fuertan lost the greater portion of his army and had his 
officers slain on the field. 

The Defence of Mongolia. — With the two armies tempora- 
rily disabled, the Chinese had to take the defensive. A fresh 
contingent led by the Comniander-in-Chief, Prince Shih Pu, in 
I>er.son, was now sent to defend the city of Chahan (A?P)Nor 
{Wlil); and General Marsai (A iHf), a Manchn soldier, who had 
seen much of the Desert warfare, put in command of reserves at 
Knei-hua-chen with instructions to go wherever his services 
might be required. Later, he was transferred from Knei-hua-chen 
to the city of Kaidarik (ff ift S St). 

The Sain Noin Khanate. — In spite of the line of defence 
thus cstabli.shed, the enemy invaded Mongolia. Tlje credit for 
repelling them must he given to Tsereuf Oft?#), Khan of the 
Sain (H #) Xoin (IS|H) Tribe. Tsereuf was a brother-in-law of 
the Emperor Yung Cheng, and had seen muCli service during the 
former canipaig^is. With a w'ell-di.sciplined little army of his 
own, numbering about 6,000 men, he made a stand at the 
Otenchul, inflicted a terrible defeat on the invaders and made 
them withdraw. For this signal victoiy, Yung Cheng made 
him an Imperial Prince of the First Order, and raised his 
tribe to the rank of an independent khanate in Mopei (Outer 
Mongolia). The name ‘‘Sain Noin” means ‘‘a good ruler” in 
Mongol. It had been given to one of Tsereuf's ancestors by the 
Dalai Lama. We therefore liave four khanates in Outer Mongolia 
where there had been but three. 

The Battle of Erdeni Chao.— In 1732 the Eleuths again 
invaded Mongolia. On the bank of the Tamir (A A A), they 
captured the family of Tsereuf, who was at that time absent from 
his tent. As soon as he heard of the arrival of the enemy, he 
returned at the head of 20,000 Mongols; and, l)yra forced march, 
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fouwd the enemy on the bank of the Orhuti. With the dawn of 
the day, Tsereuf dashed upon the field, routed the invaders, and 
drove them to Erdeiii Chao> or the Temple of the Light (jfe ■ 
at the foot of a mountain. Here the Eleuths were forced to 
accept battle, and were once more defeated with fearful slaughter. 
Had Prince Sliih Pu only been half a general, the Eleuths might 
never have seen their home again. Both he and Marsai could 
have cut off their retreat, had they so desired. Tsereuf even wrote 
to Marsai telling him what he should do ; but, to his surprise, 
Marsai preferred to shut his 13,000 men in the city of Bardarik 
and permit the Eleuths to cross the frontier into their own 
country. The.se facts having been reported to Peking, Marsai 
was summarily decapitated before his own .soldiers ; and Shih Pu 
was superseded by Prince Fu P‘eng (Ifl ^). 

Operations near XTramohL — During all this time, General 
Yoh was not idle. Several times he ni(5\ed in the direction of 
Urumchi, but fortune was against him ; and, towards the end of 
the year, he was sent to Peking in disgrace, his command having 
been transferred to General Chang Kuang-ssu (91 • IH). 

The Peace of 1733. — With the coming of 1733, lx)th China 
and Dzungar l^gan to feel tired of the long struggle. Under the 
new commanders, the Chine.se made a better showing ; but they 
realized that the time for the final conquest of Hi had not come. 
The war had already cost China Tls. 70, 000, (KX) and was becoming 
more unpopular every day. As to the Eleuths, the war had been 
forced upon them by China. They signified their willingness to 
treat, and peace was readily patched up. The two armies on the 
Chinese frontier were disbanded, save such portious as were 
necessar>' to guard the approaches to Mongolia. The boundary 
question was left unsettled until 1737, or the second year of 
Ch'ien Lung, when it was agreed to make the Altai Mountains 
the dividing line between the Khalkhas on the cast and the 
Eleuths on the west. 
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0 H‘ncv z.tnro'8 vass axd oovatrssxs (i78e-i798) 

Conquest of Eastern Turkestan 

Accession of Chlen Long. — ^The death of Yung Cheng occur- 
red on Ocl. 7, 1735. By virtue of the IiT>i>erial I^cree of 1723, the 
fourth son of Yung Cheng came to the throne under the title of 
Ch'icn Lung (It K). He continued to rule for sixty years, and was 
a worthy successor of K‘ang Hsi. Ch'ien Lung manifested a thirst 
for conquest ; and, under him; the Manchu Empire attained its larg- 
est extent. The first conquest was that of Chinese Turkestan. This 
term includes the two “ Routes ” of the Tienshan range, which, 
for the first time since the Yuan Dynasty, acknowledged the author- 
ity of the Chinese Emperor. 
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CHIMED 

Dentil ot Galdaa Tewrag; IMboCTMuriiattam in 

The death of Gaidan Tscreng took place in 1745. For ten years 
there had been comparatively little of note in connectitm with the 
Caitral Asian question. The Khalklias attended their herds in 
peace; the Eleuths had free access to Tiliet for purposes of trade 
and pilgrimage ; and the Chinese husied themselves in restoring 
order within their own empire. Hut with the ilcath of Gaidan 
Tsereng, the glory of Dzungar was lost. The first to occupy ids 
throne was his second son, Xamuchar (lt4:+lllt).a man given up 
to all sorts of wantonuess and vice. A civil strife cut .short tlie life 
of the imworthy ruler, and gave the vacant throne to DarcliiC® it UK 
a lama, and an illegitimate child of Tsereng. Having put to dcatli 
• Namuchar's younger brother aiul such persons as (luestioned his 
claim, Darchi the usuri>er was in turn nuirderetl, and the throne was 
left to one Davatsi (JtltidF). Plots and ccnintcrplots liecame the 
order of the day. In the course of the 1 )zungar upheaval, Ch‘ien 
Lung found all the help and men he needed to overthrow a nation 
which hael so long defied the authority of China. 



Emperor Chien tuny hi nting deer 
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Ammana, a FugitiYa firom Dsangar.-^Among all the men 

that came to Ch'ien Lung from Dzungar, Amusana needs special 
mention. He was Khan of the Khoit (fll #) trilK;, a grandson of 
Tsewang Aralxlan, and a man of great influence in Dzungar. It 
was to him that Davatsi owed his throne. In course of time, 
however. Davatsi became suspicious of the ultimate object of his 
friend and thought it advisable to get rid of him. Now the home of 
the Khoit tribe at this time was in the neighlx)rhood of the Irtish. 
To dislodge Amusana from this place an army of 300,000 men set 
out from I!i ; and another one comjwscd of 8,000 Ulianghai 
soldiers was ordered to close in from the northeast. Resistance was 
out of the <|uestion. At the head of his own trilx*. and in comimny 
with the chiefs of other tribes of the Elcutii Mongfds, Amirsana took 
t(» flight and came eastward in 1754 to .■'ubmit to the Chinese 
ICmperor. .At Jeliol (K1 M) he and his party were received with due 
honor by Cii‘icn Lung, who listened to their complaint, gave them 
new home^ in the country of the Khalkhas, and vested Amusana 
with a princely title. It wa.^ clearly a piece of good fortune for the 
Chinese limperor to have in his hands men whom mi.sgovemment 
and jjer.sonai jealoasy iiad e.\pclled from Dzungar. The invasion of 
Dzungar was now but a matter of^time, Amusana and the other 
Hleuth chiefs having all urged it. 

Overthrow of Dzongar. — In February, 1755, two armies each 
of 250,000 men set out from China for the confjuest of Dzungar. 
One of them took the northent route, and the other, the southern. 
-Amusana accompanied the northern army, and vSarlair (IS 19 19), 
another Elcuth chief, the .southern. Neither army met with anytliing 
like resistance. The various Eleuth tribes, through whose territory 
the invaders passed, vied with one another in their expressions of 
friendliness, and placed at their dis]X)sal animals, milk, and other 
food. On the Polo Tata (If MJStt), the two armies eflFected a 
luiion and five days brought them to Hi. Davatsi, unable to offer 
resistance, fled with 300 men through the Muzart Pass to Uch 
Turfan (Aft), a Mohammedan toAvn iti Tien Shan Nan Lu; but 
was returned a prisoner to Hi by the Mohammedans. He was 
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^^bseqtieiitly sent to Peking taider an escort, as was also t^btsang 
Taiitsin, the rebel of Kokwior. Instead of putting him to death, 
Qi'icn Lung treated Davatsi Avith consideration, giving him a Manchu 
girl for a wife and a palace in which to live. Welded into a -strong 
"nation, Dzungar had proved a formidable foe of K‘ang Hsi and 
Yung Cheng; but, broken into pieces by internal quarrels, it was 
easily subdued. Five months only sufficed to add the vast country of 
the Tarim Valley to the Chinese Empire, and this was done without 
a single battle. Who could have dreamed that in another three 
months, all this work would be lost, and that e\ ery iooi of the terri- 
torj’ would have to be reconquered with great cost in life and money? 

Aitiimana ToniS a Rebel. — Ch‘ien Lung’s plan was to revive 
the tribal system as it had existed in Dziuigar Ijcforc the lime of 
Galdan. In other words, he wished to apportion the land among the 
four tribes qf the Eleuths, substituting the Khoit for the Tourgut 
(± 11 8 1#), who had migrated into Russia. This plan was not 
acceptable to Amusana, who had hoped to receive the whole counliy' 
for himself. When Ch‘ien Lung found out his treacherous character, 
he ordered him to be brought to Jehol, and gave General Pan Ti 
(SE It), at Hi, instructions to pin him to death, if necessary. To the 
Emperor’s surprise and dismay, Amusana evaded the Commissioner, 
Alintsin (fl # jcq, a Mongol prince, who was to take him to 
Jehol, escaped to the Polo Tata, and did cierythiiig he could to 
organize a rebellion. In the course of the reliellion, General Pan Ti 
and the Chinese garrison of 500 men were i)ut to the sword by the 
treacherous Eleuths. For having permitted .Amusana to escafK, 
Alintsin was ordered toxommit suiciile. 

Failure of the Chinese Generals.— In 1756 a fresh army 
under Generals Chereng (Htt) and Yu Pao (3i»> was despatched 
from Barkul to restore order. These Generals had Amusana shut 
up in a fort, and were on the point of capturing him, when they 
permitted themselves to be duped, .'\musana caused a report to be 
sent to them representing that he himself had fallen a prisoner in 
the hands of a certain neighbouring tribe, and that the chief was going 
delitf|| l^m to the Chinese. Hie generals waited as Anlosana 






e)i|t«:ted* aiHi in the meaattme he fled across the frontier into the 
country of the Kazaks. The CSiinese generals then wrote to the 
Kazaks to surrender Amusana; but being the old friends of the 
fugitive, they would do nothing of the kind. The incompetent 
commanders were soon replaced by Tartonha (lb S H) and 
Hatashan but they made no lietter showing. Amusana 

returned, plundered the country and once more made his escape. 

Inanrreotionary Movement among the Klialkh a a . — About 
this time, matters were no less grave to the east of the Altai- The 
Khalkhas had refused to furnish the necessary quota of men and 
animals for the postal stages throughout their country and threatened 
to throw in their lot with the Eleuths. The line of communication 
l)etween Peking and the seat of war was completely broken. Neither 
reinforcements nor supplies could l)e forwarded from Peking, unless 
they were prei)ared to fight their way from the Great Wall to the 
Altai Mountains. The immediate cause of the general strike was 
the lotting to death of Alintsin, one of the Khalkha princes. The 
great name of Jenghis Khan had at last failed to protect his des- 
cendant from the wrath of the Chinese Emperor ! This was tix> 
much for the Khalkhas who maintained the courier service. They 
could see no reason why they .should submit to an Emi)eror who had 
no regard for their great ancestor. Owing to the agitation of the 
secret agents of Amusana, the discontent threatened to break out 
and envelop the whole of Mongolia in a great fiame of national 
indignation. .Vmusana himself had returned with a fresh army and 
several of the Eleuth tril)es on the border, who had hitherto been 
the allies of the Chinese, now joined him. The two generals, who 
were on their way to Peking to answer for their credulity and 
incompetence, had been killed by brigands while travelling through 
the now hostile country of the Khalkhas. A general uprising in 
Mongolia might sijeedily have undone all the work of Ch'ien Lung 
and his predecessors with the most dreadful results. At this 
juncture, two friends came to the aid. of Ch'ien Lung. They were 
the Lama of Urga and Chenkun|;cltap, the son of tl^. fsunous 
Tsereng. It was the peaceful influence of the f®h^ which 
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prevented a general uprising of ilie Klialkhas; and the military 
strength of the latter that init down all signs of disorder. Jf the 
name of Nurhachu had at times failed to protect his descendants 
from the just penalties of law, why should that of Jenghis Khan be 
a shield to those who were no longer up(Mi the throne of China ? 
W’as not Ch‘ien Lung the successor and grandson of that monarch 
w ho had provided the Khalkhas w ith a new home, and afterwards 
restored their original territory to them at a great sacrifice of men 
and money ? Was it not the enemies or the Khalkhas that Ch'ien 
Lung was now fighting ? By ihis line nf argument the Living 
Buddha soon brought the Khalkhas to their >enses. They returned 
to work and the courier service between Peking and CoIkIo as well 
as the places beyond was restored. Tlianks to the ellort of Chen- 
kungchap, the ringleader of tire agitation wa> arrested and the 
brigands were dispersed. A great danger had l)eeii axeried. 

Success of General Chao Hui ; Death of Amusana ; and 
Massacre of the Sleuths. — W itii the resi<»ration of |>eacc on the 
Eastern side of the Altai, Clrieii Lung wa> able to prosecnlc the war 
in Dzungaria w ith his usual energy. He alsc* had found a man who 
could carry out hisixjlicy. That man was General Chao Hui (Alfc), 
w ho in the w inter had found it necessary to reliirn w ith his ow n com- 
mand of 2,500 men from IIi in order lo a\ t>id annihilation. He had 
fought all his way through a ho>tilc country to Urumchi, where he 
had been able to hold his ground against overw helming odds until 
succor came from Barkul. In 1757, Chati Hui was given the supreme 
command, and a fresh army under Clienknngchap was sent by the 
Northern Route to his assistance. As if to iiasten the end of the 
Elcuths, smallix)x, a <lisease hitherto unknown among them, now 
broke out in an epidemic form, and rapiclly ihintietl the rebel ranks 
by carrying away thousands of victims. The} were in no jiosition 
to opi>ose the advance of the vigorous Chinese; and, after a scries of 
defeats, Amusana began to see the lio[>elessnes.s of his situation. 
Once more he took to flight, and crossed the frontier into Siberia. 
As Chao Hui had l>een instructed not to stop with anyltiing short of 
the capture of Amusana, dead or alive, lie ccntinned to pursue him 
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towards the Siberian frontier. Amusana was saved from a worse 
fate only by the dreadful disease which overtook him at Tobolsk. 
It tvas not until Chao Hui reported that he had seen the dead IkkIv 
of .\musana, that Ch'ien Lung consented to end the campaign in 
Dzungaria. Then followed a general massacre of the Eleuths. 
During the next two years, the unfortunate men, women, and children 
were hunted dowm from place to place like wild beasts ; and the 
work of wholc.salt slaughter was continued even after General Chao 
Uni’s transfer to Kashgaria. Ch'icn Lung preferred an uninhabited 
Hi valley to having it filled with a people tmrcs[)onsive to kindness 
and full of treachery. It is estimated that, of a ixipulation number- 
ing more than 200,000 families, 409i died of smalli»x, 20Yo found 
their way into Silieria, and 30'/! lost their lives at the hands of the 
victors. The remaining 107> consisted of the tribes who liad been 
incorporated in the |K>pulation of Jehol, and therefore had taken no 
pan in the general uprising. 

Spread of Mohammedanism in Kashgar. — With the 
Klenth tribes wiped out of existence, there was nothing to arrest 
the tide of Chine.se conquest until it had rolled over the “ Route 
South of the Tienshan Mountains,” or Kashgaria. For two 
centuries after the death of Jengliis Khan, this part of Chinese 
Turkestan formed part of the khanate ruled by the de.scendants 
of his second son , and the dominating element of its population 
wa.s Mongolian. With an influx of Mohammedans from Samar- 
kand, which took place in the 15th century, everything was 
changed. The Buddhist Mongols were gfraduall\- crowded into 
Tnrfan, Hami, and other towns to the east, leaving their original 
home to the followers of Islam. In time the house of Jenghis 
Khan became e.xtinct, and the ruling power fell into the hand’s 
of the Khoja family. Towards the close of the next century 
Dzungaria suffered from religious rivalrj’ between the White and 
the Black Mountaineers which laid the country open to foreign 
interference. With the rise of Dzungaria, Kashgar lost her 
independence and became a sort of dependency of the northern 
power. ,, 
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B^tal^^ar’s Attempt at Independenoe. — The conquest of 
Dzungaria liberated two brothers of the Khoja family who had 
been imprisoned in Hi. The royal brothers, Brunit and Hodji- 
chies, believing that they had nothing to fear from the Chinese, 
made a bold attempt to proclaim the independence of Kashgaria, 
and caused the death of the agent whom Chao Hui had sent to 
negotiate terms of submission. All hope of a peaceful settlement 
was at an end. Dzungaria must be conquered or permitted to set 
up a government entirely independent of China. Ch‘ien Lung, of 
course, was uot a man who would agree to the latter course ; and 
so war was declared. After the first expedition had proved a 
failure, the great general, Chao Hui himself, received orders to 
march into Dzungaria in 1758. For a time it looked as if his 
effort was also doomed to fail. Intoxicated with his success in 
Dzungaria, he boldly advanced towards Yarkand with 4,000 men ; 
and, on the Hara Ossu, was completely surrounded by hordes of 
Mohammedans. For three months, his brave men behind the 
line of earthworks depended solely upon dead horses and camels, 
and such prisoners as they were able to take, for food. Even 
this supply was threatening to run short, when succor came in 
1759. Chao Hui was then extricated from his perilous position, 
and went to Aksu to await reinforcements. With the coming of 
the uext year the end of the campaign was in sight. Not only had 
reinforcements arrived in sufficient numbers atr Aksu to enable 
operations to be resumed simultaneously against Kashgar, Yar- 
kand and Hotend, the three strongest centres of opposition ; but 
the old relegious feud had also revived among the Mohammedans. 
City after city fell, and the two brothers were pursued across the 
frontier. Through fear of the Chinese, the Badashan tribes into 
whose territory Brunit and Hodjichies had fled for shelter, killed 
them and sent their heads to the conquerors. The Kirghis, the 
Kazaks, the Brunit, and the Khokedians, awed by the strength 
of China^ all gladly enrolled themselves among her vassals. 
When Chao Hui and* his colleagues. Generals Akuei (M li), 
Chu Heteh Futa (fftt) and others, returned to Peking 
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with their commands, Ch‘ien Lung out of gratitude went to 
Liang Hsiang (Xflt) to receive them, and ordered artists to paint 
their portraits on the wall of Tze Kuang Ko, one of the Imperial 
Throne-halls in Peking. 

The Oovernment of Chineee Torkeetan. — Th^ government 
established in Turkestan after the conquest was necessarily ohk 
the ptire Manchu type. The highest authority was a military 
governor, residing at Hi ; or, to be more specific, in a fortified 
town adjoining the site of Kuldja on the Hi River, and known in 
Chinese as Hui Yiian Ch'eiig (MOM). In the Hi region, five divisions 
cf military colonists were established. These were drawn from 
the following sources; \'iz., Manchus from the Capital, Solon 
tt) Manchus from the region of the Amur, Sibe(itf^) Mongols 
from the Jehol region, and Chahars and Eleuths, each under the 
commander of a division. Tow'ards the clo.se of the reign of 
Ch‘ien Lung, in addition to the batches of Chinese criminals, large 
l)odies of Chine.se settlers were also secured from the Mohammedan 
population of Kansu and Shensi. Tlie Military Governor was 
assisted by three deputy governors, located at Hi, Tarbagatai and 
Yarkand. 

The authority of the Deputy Governor at Yarkand covered the 
whole of the southern province or Kashgaria. In civil matters, he 
was assisted by a number of Begs (fS JE>, or local Chieftains, who 
acted as civil magistrates, tax collectors or judicial officials. The 
Mohammedans of the Hami and the Turfan regions, being of 
Mongol descent, have no Begs among them, but live under an 
organization similar to that of their brethren in ^longolia proper. 
Their chiefs have’ the titles of the Imperial Nobility. In 1764 
a rebellion against misgovernment and extortion took place in Uch 
Turfan; and, when peace was restored, the Deputy Governor was 
transferred from Kashgar to that city. 

GoYemment of the mianghai Mongols. — After the 
breaking up of the Dzungar power, a nmnber of Mongol tribes, 
occupying a stretch of territory called 'Ulianghai, gladly submitted 
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to the Emperor. They were organized into three di\ isions, viz. , the 
Tangnu («?») Ulianghai the Altai mnm) UHanghai 

(ft**) and the Altai (HUT*) Nor (MW) UHanghai 
They were governed through the Military Govenior of Uliasutai and 
the Deputy Governor of Colxlo. The former had under him four 
other deputies in the jx^rsons of a prince from each of the four 
khanates o/ the Khalkhas. l^ach of these, in turn, resided for three 
months at Uliasutai. 

The Beturn of the Kalmucks - Tlie term. ‘'Kalinucls/' 
by which the Eleiiths are known to the Russians and other 
Europeans, is not foiind in Chinese. Their migration into 
Siberia, as already mentioned, dated as far back as the time of 
Galdan; when, on account of the aggressions of their neighbors, 
they were obliged to cpiit their home in the Tarbngatai region . 
They settled in a vast .stretch of territory close to the Caspian 
Sea, betweeai the Ural and the Volga, and soon had every rca.son 
to regret the change. Tlie Chinese records show tliat a.s early as 
1712, their Khan contemplated a return to China. Being aliens 
in both race and religion, their life in Russia was miserable. 
Their men were pressed into scr\ice to defend the border against 
the frequent incursions of the Lesghians. who lived l)eyoiul the 
Kisliar. Besides the number of men and horses they were 
required to furinksh the Russian Government, tliey were subjected 
to all sorts of extortion at the hand.s of the local tax collectors. 
Even their chiefs were treated with indignity. Finally, their 
Khan, Ubashi (iiC2.IA), decided to quit his adopted country 
and return to the land of his ancestors. Preparations for this 
journey were made with a .secrecy which concealed them from 
Russia’s knowledge; and on the 16th of December, 1770, about 
170,000 men, women, and children left the Volga, with an 
immense nnml>er of cattle. In the course of their long journey 
the Kalmucks were frequently obliged to defend themselves 
against the Cossos, the Kirghis and other hostile tribes. When 
they reached their old home in the following August, they had 
lost pore than half of their number, by incessant warfare, 
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fatigue, and sickness. To tteir delight an abundance of food 
and clothing were given to them on their arrival, and tracts of 
land were assigned them in both Hi and Cobdo. In the Emperor 
CIj'ien Lung, they had found a true friend, who, it is claimed, spent 
no less than Tls. 200,000 for their comfort. They were organized 
into two divisions ; the adherents of Ubashi were to be known as 
the old Tourgut, and those of Sereng, wdio had left the country' 
more recently, as the new Tourgut. 

Catherine was indignant when she heard of this unexpected 
event which left such a large empty tract in the Ru.ssiau Empire ; 
but she had only the local governors to blame. As Russia was- 
then at war with Turkey, she could not afford to have trouble 
with China at the same time. Catherine therefore quietly- 
accepted the explanation of Ch'ien Lung, that the Kalmucks were 
not fugitives within the meaning of the Kiakta Treaty. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

CH'IXK X.UNO’S WABS ABO COBaOXSTS— (aw//ffwr<^} 
Estabushment of China’s Authority in Tibet 

Introduotory. — The pcsition of Tiliet in Chinese histor>' is 
trul)’ unique. As a rule, China’s policy in regard to her depend- 
encies was to interfere as little as possible with their internal 
administration. But in the case of Tibet, her policy has been 
quite different. In temporal as well as religious matters, the 
hand of Peking has been directly felt since the time of Ch'ien 
Lung. During his reign there took place in Tibet a series of 
events all of which combined to tighten the hold of China 
upon her. The policy adopted by Ch'ien Lung and faithfully 
adhered to by his successors has, as a matter of fact, been forced 
upon China. In order to understand the situation, it is necessar)* 
to mention a little incident that had occurred before Ch'ien Lung 
came to the throne. 

Annexation of Tibetan Territory. — In 1724 Tibet, or 
more particularly the Anterior Section, was the scene of a civil 
strife. The outcome of this internal trouble was the appoint- 
ment of two Chinese to reside in Tibet; and the annexation by 
China of a part of the territory. In the territory annexed, the 
two important towns of Batang (EHf) and Litang (KH) have 
been made part and parcel of Szechuan province ; and the two 
sub-prefectures of Chungtien (‘f tJ) and Weihsi (MB) have been 
added to Yunnan province. 

Rebellion of 1760. — Twenty-six years after the annexation, 
the Tibetans made a further attempt at revolt. The rivalr>’ 
between the Emperor in Peking and the Khan of Hi was then 
very acute. The latter had spared no effort to undermine 
China’s influence in Tibet and to make the people believe that 
her suzerainty was really a corse instead of a blessing. As a 
consequence, an uprising took place and the two Chinese residents 
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and their retinue were mercilessly butchered.* This tragedy 
naturally incensed Ch'ien Lung, who soon hurried his soldiers 
into Tibet. When peace was onw more restored, the Chinese 
garrison in Tibet was greatly increased, and all roads between 
that country and Dzungaria were guarded by Chinese soldiers. 

Effect of the Overthrow of Dznngaria. — The complete 
overthrow of Dznngaria in 1757 left Ch'ien Lung in undisputed 
possession of Tibet. The great temples of Hi, rivalling those oI 
Peking, Tolon Nor and UrgaCSLlt) in architectural 

splendour and wealth, could no longer become the centres of 
intrigue against him. The famous monastery (B HI 41), in which 
had been housed so many hostile lamas, was now a heap of ruins. 
The Tibetans had ceased to be a warlike people. Without 
foreign instigation, the people were as peaceful and submissive 
as the Emperor could find in any part of his empire ; and they no 
longer looked upon him with feelings of mistrust. As evidence 
of the esteem in which he was held by the Tibetans, we may 
mention the visit of the Panshen Lama to China in 1780. 

The Death of the Sixth Panehen Lama in Peking. — 
This Panshen Lama was the sixth since the creation of that office. 
He came to China for the purpose of attending the celebration of 
the seventieth anniversary of Ch'ien Lung’s birthday, and was 
received with royal honors at Jehol, where a monastery built on 
the plan'of the Potala Palace, was set apart for his residence. So 
pleased was the Emperor with his modesty, that he invited him 
to come to Peking and make a prolonged stay. This invitation, 
the Panshen Lama accepted, and accompanied his generous host 
to Peking. I'o the regret of Ch'ien Lung, he had an attack of 
smallpox in the Hsihwangssti (B it) Temple, Peking, and died. 
In the following year, his remains, together with the gifts with 
which he had been loaded by the Chinese court and by the 
faithful of Mongolia and China (representing a market value of 
not less than a million taels), were conveyed into Tibet. 

*The residents were Fu Ching (ff jf) ;and Laptong (it |t), both 
^nchus. To commemorate their death, a t^ple known as Shuang^ungtzu 
til A H) was bii||( in Tibet by order of Ch'ien Lung. 
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The Ooorkhas in Nepal. — Tibet is separated from Nepal by 
the mighty Himalayas. Nepal was ruled by three separate kings 
until the year 1769 when the Goorkha Chief, Prithi Narayau, 
established his supremacy. The Goorkhas were good fighters, 
and cared little for trade, but had a strong desire for plunder. 
They made frequent raids into both Tibet and India. The 
Tibetans could never take care of them.selves. Fifty years before 
their danger had come from the northern side of the PrejevaKsky 
Range; but now it came from the .southern side of the Himalayas. 

First Invasion of Tibet by the Goorkhas. —When the 
great wealth of the Paushen I.^ma was safely conveyer! into Tibet, 
a question arose as to its proper di.spt)sition. As tlje gifts had 
been conferred on the deceased I./ama personally, his two surviv- 
ing brothers were unwilling to have them go to the Church. 
One of the brothers was the state treasurer in Tibet and 
naturally had the advantage over the other who belonged to the 
Red Church. In dividing the deceased brother’s estate, the 
former not only received the lion’s share, but also tried to deprive 
the latter of his just portion. They could not agree. At length 
he who had been cheated left the country for NepA He told the 


defence of Tibet was and wliat an in- 
ceicttlidde amount of wealth tike monasteries contained. In short, 
he fnrahdiied them with the plan for invading Tibet. Bncpuraged 
by his representations, the Goortchas crossed the Tibetan frontier 
in 1790, and drove the frontier guards befcwe them, The 
commandant of the Chinese garrison, instead of taking measures 
to prevent thein inroad, began to n^otiate and promised,, riie 
invaders an annual tribute of 15,000 taels. He never intaided 
to keep hi.s word. 


Second Inwaaionof the Ooorkhas.— The first > ear ’s tribute 
fell due in 1791, but no money was forthcoming. The Goorkha.s 
enraged by bad faith, and spurred by their desire for plunder, 
now came in great numbers to overrun Tibet. Through the 
Kirong and Kuti Passes the highlanders advanced and carried 
every thing before them up to Teshilumbo. No resistance was 
attempted by the Tibetans or by the Chinese garrison. The 
Panshen Lama fled at the first sign of danger to seek shelter at 
La.ssa, and every monastery of note in Farther Tibet was 
mercilessly looted. Even Lassa was throwui into a great panic. 
In the hour of excitement, the chief Amban even proposed to 
transfer both the Dalai Lama and the Panshen Lama to Sining, 
and thus leave the whole of Tibet to its fate. P'ortunately hi.s 
proposition was overruled by Ch'ien Lung who, upon the receipt 
of the news, ordered General Fu K‘ang-an to the scene of trouble 
with an army of 70,000 men. This army arrived at its destina- 
tion in 1792. The Goorkhas had come thinking that China 
would not fight; and, after having gratifi^ their desire for 
plunder^ had sent one half of their men to carry their loot home. 
The first thought of the remaining half, in the presence of a 
superior Chinese force, was their homf. They retreated, but 
before they gained the passes, tl» Chinese overtook them. On 
the plain of Tengri Maidan, outside the ^rthem entrance of the 
Kirong Fass, a tMttle took place. j|jl<hw|gh the Goorkhas fotighl’ 
with their the r^lt iwe w|Chinese victory. 
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Invasion of Nepal. — It was now the turn of Nepal to 
experience the horror of a foreign invasion. General Pu K‘ang- 
an followed up his success with snch swiftness that the Goorkhas 
suffered mtich loss during their flight. The forts guarding the 
mountain defiles were one by one captured, and the Goorkhas 
who defended the passage over a chasm at Rassoa, halfway 
between Kirong and Daibung, were once more put to flight. At 
lengh General Fu at the head of 40,000 found himself within 20 
miles of Khatmander. To Jiis surprise, the Goorkhas, after so 
many defeats, had still courage to make a final stand. With 
their fragments of an army, the Goorkhas King took up a strong 
position on the Sadi. In order to drive his men to assault the 
Goorkha po.sition, it is stated that Fu K‘ang-an had to turn his 
guns upon them, with the result that a large number of the 
enemy as well as many of his owii soldiers were swept over a 
precipice. After this defeat, the Goorkha King asked for peace. 
As General Fu had to return before the mountain passes were clos- 
ed up by snow, he was also ready for peace. The Goorkhas took an 
oath not to molest their Tibetan neighbors again, to acknowledge 
the Chinese Emperor as their suzerain by sending periodical 
tribute, and to restore the plunder they had carried home from 
Tibet. Until a very late date, the Rajah of Nepal has faithfully 
carried out the obligations of the treaty by sending an embassy 
with tribute to Peking. The gratitude of the Tibetans was un- 
bounded, and they willingly surrendered their home mle to the 
Manchus. 

* 

Chinese Administration in Tibet.— The form of govern- 
ment that was instituted in Tibet after the Goorkha war has 
continued until recent years. At the head of this system stood 
the Imperial Resident and Assistant Resident, selected commonly 
from the superior officers of the Manchu Banners. They were 
allowed the privilege of addressing the Throne direct, of acting as 
the medium of communication between the Chinese Government 
on the one hand and the Tibetans and Nepalese on the other, 
and of discharging duties under the direction of iBie U-Fan Yuan, 
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or Mongolian Superin tendency. The Viceroy of Szechuan, owing 
to the proximity of his province, was also responsible for the 
government in Tibet and for all expenses in connection there- 
with. These were defrayed from the provincial treasury of Sze- 
chuan. His advice was always eagerly sought by the residents who 
corresponded with him on a footing of equality. Appointments 
to the principal civil and military offices of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment and Hierarchy were made on the nominations submitted by 
the Residents, who were also invested with the supreme command 
of both the Chinese garrison troops and Tibetan soldiery, the 
latter being de.signated in the Imperial Institutes as Panping 
(# It"). The Residents also'provided for a corps of 1,500 Chinese 
troops and a force of 64,000 native .soldiers, of whom 14,000 are 
described as cavalry. The native soldiers were chiefly undrilled, 
and poorly armed village militia. 

The civil government was administered by a council of four 
Kablons under the immediate super\’ision of the Residents. 
These were usually not soldiers ; but superior officers of the 
Tibetan army were eligible to the office. Below the Kablons 
there were Treasury, Justice and Police departments and other 
minor offices held by Tibetans nominated by the Residents. 

Abuses in Choosing Avatars ; The Drawing of Lots. — 

The most important duty of the Residents was perhaps in 
connections with the election of the Dalai and Panshen Lamas. 
As already explained, the succession in each case is governed by 
a process of “ re-emlx>diment.” According to very old tradi- 
tion, when Tsongapa commanded his tw'o disciples to be born 
again generation after generation , he predicted that the process of 
re-embodiment would cease after the sixth generation. Never- 
theless the practice has been kept up, and the relatives, or 
members of the household of each successive pontiff, contrive, by 
acts of more or less open fraud, to indicate the individual whom 
they wish to elect as the new Avatar, ijnder sAh circumstances 
the intervention of the Chinese Emperbr becai^piliecessary, and 
has gradually extended so as to include the cases of all the lesser 
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di^nttnirics of the Tibetan church* At cne time, the TLsep* 
t^andumpa of Urga died when the wife of the Tushektii Khan was 
preguant; and his relatives caused it to be aunouiiced that the 
diild to be born, according to miraculous signs, would be Uie 
Avatar. To their disappointment the child turned out to be a girl , 
Evidences of fraud were so glaring in this case that even the 
thoughtless Mongols began to question the theorj' of rc-ctnbodi- 
iiient. An opportunity had at last come to the Chinese Emperor to 
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assert liis authority in the ecclesiastical affairs of both Tibet and 
Mongolia, and Ch'ien Lung was not slow to grasp it. In 1792 lie 
ordained that in the future the ecclesiastical officers of the 
Tibetan church should be determined by the drawing of lots, the 
Dalai and Panshen Lamas not being excepted. 

Ill pursuance of this decree, at the demise of each Dalai 
Lama, enquiries are made by the priesthood to ascertain if any 
miraculous signs have been observed at the btith of cMldken 
aibont that time. Particulars of the reared are tnnisiQiitted 
to the Rem^nts, and 1^ them toPelcinf . On the day i^psftttted 
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for the purpose, tlie names cf the candidates are inscribed on 
pieces of wcod, carefully sealed and deposited in the “golden 
urn ” 31 E *) provided by the Emperor Ch‘icn Lung. The 

name drawn forth from this urn in the presence of the Residents 
is hailed amidst universal rejoicing as that of the new incarna- 
tion . The Lama thus declared to have come forth in re-emfpoll)- 
ment is necessarily a child. After a short period cf instructhm, 
he is solemnly “ enthroned ” (* Be); and during his long ensuing 
minority, he remains, as a matter of course, a puppet in ti|e' 
hands of the Residents. No person hostile to the interests of tlfe 
Chinese government could ever hope to secure tlie appointment. 

The same device is used in the case of the Panshen Lama 
and other .spiritual dignitaries. With such dignitaries as do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Tibetan Government, the draw- 
ing of lots is performed, itnder the regulations prescribed by Ch'ien 
Lung, in the Yung Ho Kung (IB *1 if) , at Peking. This {lalace 
was occupied l)y his father, when a prince, and afterwards 
converted into a gorgeous monastery. Here re.sides the Chang” 
(F) Chia (IsK) Hntukhtu fif HXM), the Metropolitan I.,aina and 
head of the Lamaist Organization at Peking. The first Chang 
Chia Hntukhtu, a di.sciple of the Fifth Dalai Lama, came to visit 
K'ang Hsi towards the close of the 17th century. He had been 
assigned a re.sidence at Tolon Nor; but by a decree of Ch'ien Lung 
his successor was removed from Tolon Nor to Peking. 

The only spiritual dignitary that is exempted from the opera- 
tion of the decree of 1792, is the Chakhan <B( H) Nomen Han 
(Bt ffl tf) of Kokoiior, who is also the hereditary dzassak (ft ■ JK) 
of one of the Banners of the Tuineds (±Rtt), claiming descent 
from Manchusri Hutukhtn. By virtue of Ch'ien Lung’s decree 
of 1794, the line of succession in his oiase is allowed to be reistrict- 
ed to members of the same family. 

OoTWaaMiit the IiftBiM.*~According to statistics cemt- 
piled fay the Mol^p!dian Superintaiden^ in 1737, lliere were 3,150 
iiKmastadcs, 302,500 lamas, and 121,43f families of laymen, subjieci 
to the )uri^tctkm of the Dtdai Lama; B|d 327 monasteries, 13, 5^00 
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lamas and 6,752 families of laymen, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Panshen Lama. The number of hutukhtus recognized by the 
Imperial Institutes, and registered with the Mongolian Superinten- 
dency, is 160, distributed as follows: in Tibet 30, including 12 who 
are known by the distinctive appellation of Shaburung (il> IS K), in 
Northern Mongolia 19, in Southern Mongolia 57, in the Kokonor 
region 35, and in Chanido (on the Szechuan Border) 5. In and 
about Peking there are finally fourteen representatives of this class, 
f. Members . of the Peking organization were liable to be sent under 
• orders frpm the Throne for service at monasteries in Mukden, 
Tibet, Jehol, Tolon Nor, Hi, Wutaislian (S. •& lU) in Shansi, and 
Moukung T‘ing in Szechuan. The Dalai and Pan.‘>hcn 

Lamas and Tseptsandampa have to .send tribuie to Peking every 
year, and have to pay a ixrsonal visit whenever rcijuired. The 
lamas of Mongolia are arranged in six classes and must present 
themselves for audience every year; while those of Szechuan, are in 
four classes and present themselves every three years. Lamaseries 
" are established at the ImiKrial Mausolea at Peking and Mukden 
w’herc services are continually jwrformed in honor of the deceased 
sovereigns. Lamas may be promoted or degraded like officials. 
When one is accused of an offence he loses his status as lama, but 
it may be restored to him only uixni the establishment of his 
innocence. 

The Policy of Isolation.— Since the year 1792, a iwlicy of 
isolation has been successfully maintained in Tibet. Until a very 
rec«it date, no foreigners have been allowed to penetrate into the 
country. The movements of lamas and 
pilgrims are all regulated by passports. 

Before 1792 strangers had been per- 
mitted to go freely through the passes 
that lead into Tibet. In the first half 
of the fifteenth century, a friar went to 
Tibet from China and resided at Lassa. 

A Portuguese missionary penetrated twice 
into Tibet in 1675 and 1676, and was 
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well received by the Buddhist priests there. In the following 
century other missionaries visited the capital from India. A Catholic 
mission was even founded at Lassa under the direction of Orazio 
<lella Penna, who resided in the country no less than 22 years. 
A Jesuit missionary, who was in Lassa from 1716 to 1721, records 
lu's admiration for the order and restraint of the Chinese soldijeiy 
who took possession of the city in 1720. 

Lassa. — La.ssa is at once the capital of Tibet and the “Buddhist 
Rome.” As already stated, the residence of the Dalai Lama 
fixed at Mount Potala, which is one of their Sacred Mountain® 
According to the Buddhist legends, the original Sacred Mountain 
l->eing situated in India, while a third is off the coast of Chekiang. 
On the two tree-lined avenues leading from the city to the Lama’s 
])alace. the faithful may constantly be seen counting their long 
rosaries l)etw’een their fingers ; while prelates of the court, magnifi- 
cently clothed and iiKmnted on richly caparisoned horses, pass 
proudly in the niid.st of the multitudes. The palace of Potala is 
it.self an assembly of fortifications, temples, and monasteries sur- 
mounted by a dome which is entirety covered with gold plates. It 
is surrounded liy a peristyle whose columns arc also gilded. The 
present edifice was reconstructed by K'ang Hsi to replace the one 
destroyed by the Eleuths. It is filled with treasures accumulated 
since the days of Srongtsam Gamiio and representing the gifts of the 
faithful of Tibet, Mongolia and China. The most famous places 
in Lassa, after the Potala Palace, are the two temples of Ta Chao 
(:k IB) and Hsiao Chao (-t* IB),*or Greater and Lesser Temples,* both 
of which date from the time of the Chinese alliance in the seventh 
century. Ta Chao, in particular, is celebrated for the image of the 
Princess of Wra Ch‘«ig (3»: Jft) which it contains. The image and her 
companion from Nepal are now worshipped as among the chief 
divinities of the Lamaist pantheon. For a long time after 1724, this 
monastery was used as a place of conference betw'ecn tlie Chinese 
Residents and the Lamas. 


The^word " Giao “ cignifies in Tibetan a Umple. 
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Aosme Tibttaii OuBtiHms. — Undoubtedly the most interesting 
cUstcMii among the Tibetans is ih€ practice of poIya||idry. The 
eldest son presents himself at the house of his bride in his own 
name as well as in the name of all liis brothers. As soon as a piece 
of butter is placed on the foreheads of the pair to be married, the 
ceranonj^ is valid for all the groom’s brothers. This ceremony 
necessarily a civil one,, for priests are obliged to remain at a distance 
from women and can lake no part in it. Polygamy is also practicctl. 
If a man marries the eldest daughter of a family all her sisters 
become his wives. If he marries the next to the eldest, all her 
younger sisters become his wi\ es. aiul so on down the line. 

^When a person dies, his remains are kept for days and even 
weeks if tlie family is rich. Priests must he consulted and they 
decide as to whether the deceasc<l shall be buried, burned, thrown 
into the current of a stream, or ex|x>sed on a rock to feed dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey. Tltc greater jioriion of the pro|X^rty of the 
deceased goes to the churcli. A Til)ctan [)ay> more to the Ijama 
than to the State. The people are very polite, and when two meet 
they salute each other several times by slicking out their tongues ami 
scratching their right cars. Sometimes they even exchange scarfs 
of white or pink silk, covered with embroidery representing flowers 
and a sacred formula of six magic >\ llables. These are ** Om Mani 
padoine houm,’’ which have been translated as ** O jewel in the lotus* 
thus may he be.” This sacred inscription is found almost every whcrc» 
on the walls of houses and temples, on colossal statues rudely hewn 
in the rocks, ancj on prayer wheels. It is also found in the Yung 
Ho Kung at Peking and other monasteries in China and Mongolia. 
According to the Til>etan l>elief, whosomer turns the prayer 
wheels will have inark.s of merit entered to his credit, as if he had 
said the prayer as many times as he turns the wheel. He who 
makes tjiem also gels special credit for his work. At places even 
the forces of nature, the wind and the water, arc made to reiieat in 
a similar manner the words of |»rayer in Ixhalf of man. 
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CHAPTER XEIX 

OH‘nV LW 0*S WABS AVO 00MaV*8n-r.(Ct>i/iiiwtl) 
China’s Rblations with ths Abobiginai, Tkibss 

Who tho Aboriginal TribM Aro.— As stated in a previous 
chapter, the present race of China, the “Sons of Han,” is 
supposed to have come into this country four thousand years ago. 

The Chinese were not the first occupants..of 
the rich valleys of the Yellow' and Yangtze 
Rivers. Through ages of fighting and assimila- 
tion, they succeeded in driving the abor^nal 
tribes into the inaccessible fastnesses in the 
.south and .southwest of China Proper, and 
into the Indo-China Peninsula. The rep- 
resentatives of the former inhabitants are 
now’ found, for the most part, in Kneichow’, 
Szechuan, Yunnan, Xnaugtnng, Kuangsi,and 
the Island of Hainan. Some of them are 
very w’arlike and make constant head-hunting 
raids upon their more j)eaceable neighbors. 
They have their own chiefs, languages, 
customs, and manners. For thousands of 
years, the hilly nature of their country has 
kept them separated from the Chinese civiliza- 
tion which flourishes in the surrounding 
plains. It must be remembered that in 
Yiinnau and Kneichow there once existed the Nan Chao Empire, 
and that when it was broken np, the aboriginal tribes merely 
retired into the mountain fastnesses and left the rich valleys to 
their conquerors. They have never ctiised to be a source <rf trouble 
to the Chinese. 

The aboriginal tribes mre generafty known in Chinese h^ory 
as Miaotzh (flf m and MantzTi <»») |Mid the difference between 
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them is that the lattear have some form of settled goverument 
while the former have none. -The Tung (#) and the Li 
(«) of Kuangtung and Knangsi, the Yao («) of Kueichow and 
Hunan, the Po («) and the Shengfau (4 9) of Szechuan, and 
the Lolo (flUK) and the Pai-i («*) of Yunnan, all belong to the 
family of the Miaotzu. The branches of the Mantzfi are more 
numerous, and first appear in the history of the Han Dynasty 
about the time of the Martial Kmperor (fli at #). 



jiiigal-meti. <Mt. of Szcchtmu ». (Birch) 


The TuBBua. — In most cases, the aboriginal tribes are placed 
under hereditary Tussus (± s)), or native governors. These are 
of two classes; Hsiian Wei (iCH), Hsiian Fu (Itii), Chao T‘ao 
(a It), and An Fu (3f ttl) form the military class, while Tufu 
(±lfiF), Tuchow (±)H), and Tuhsien (±11) make up the civil. 
All of these are called Tnssu, and the system dates as far back as 
the Yuan (%) Dj'nasty. Most of their governors, however, are 
not members of their own race, but Chinese from distant 
provinces. It is stated that the.se arc either the descendants of 
Chinese officials who were banished to their country, or of the early 
conquerors. The Tusslls testify their allegiance to the Chinese 
Emperor by paying nominal tribute. The government makes no 
attempt to interfere with their internal administration so long as 
they do not become tronblesome. 
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Their Territory and Number.— The Imperial Institutes 
give the total number of Tussus in China as 557. Szechuan heads 
the list with 269. It is estimated that in the provinces of Hunan, 
Kueichow, Kuaugsi, Yunnan, and Szechuan, the Miaotzu and 
other tribes occupy an area of country fully equal to that of 
Prance, and haye a population extending -into the millions. 

Their Kinship to the Burmese and Siamese.— Some 
people think that these aborigines have come into China from 
Ilurma and the surrounding territory. At any rate, their feature 
are so similar to those of the inhabitants of the Indo-China 
Peninsula that they may all be considered as belonging to one 
family. 

The Ctuestion of the “Bestowal of Bights of Citizen* 
ship.” — When the Manchus came into China, they had no time to 
give the aborigines much serious thought. Consequently the Tussu 
system was continued, and all Miaotzu and Mantzii tribes were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Princes of Ping Hsi H) and 
Ching Nan (HI rti). In 1726, the fourth year of the reign of Yung 
Cheng, the viceroyalty of Yiin-kuei was in the strong hands of 
Ortai (P IV#), a Manchu, who enjoyed the full confidence of the 
Emperor. He told his sovereign that the administrative plan of 
the empire, so far as the aboriginal tribes were concerned, was 
badly in need of revision. As the case was then, several districts 
(Tufu±/(|f) where the aborigines abounded were .subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Szechuan, although they were far 
removed from Clieugtu. Ortai argued that they should have 
been placed under him, and that as far as possible all aborigines 
should be under the direct control of the government. The 
change he advocated was known as Kai Tu Kuei Liu (Vci; j# #), 
or the bestowal of the rights of citizenship. As his advice was 
followed, the districts in question wex4 added to the province of 
Ydnnan ; and he was also given full pavers over the province of 
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Knangfi . The different 
districts to be conquered 
were then assigned to 
different commanders. 

The work of recoil noiter- 
ing was first begun in the 
province of Kueichow. 

There, after years of 
guerrilla warfare, all the 
countr)' around Kuchow 
(* #H) , then a strong centre 
of aboriginal population, 
was brought under the 
direct rule of the Governnieiit : and more than 2,(K)0 forts scatter* 
ed along the eastern, southern and western borders of the province, 
accepted the new condition of affairs without much .struggle. 
The greater half of what is now the Kueichow province was thu.s 
conquered in the name of the Tach'ing Dynasty. In Yiinnaii prov- 
ince, all the country along the banks of the Ivants'ang Chiang 
(M ift fl) was cleared of hostile trilies ; and many Tn.ssSs of Kuangsi 
were made to give up their fiefs. In 1731, Viceroy Ortai was 
created an earl and summoned to Peking, where he was appointed 
Grand Secretary. His new appointment necessarily kept him 
away front the field of his recent labours. 

The Miaotstf Trouble of 1736.— In 1733, the last year of 
the reign of Yung Cheng, (he alxirigines of Tai-kung (■lit), Kuci- 
chow (Jl #H), showed sign.s of unrest. The immediate cause was the 
e.vactions of the local officials. The ca.se of the Miaotzff had 
become .so desperate that most of them killed their own wives and 
children before they raised the standard. of rebellion, and were ready 
to die in defence of their homes. In a .short time, the rebellion 
spread over what is now the iwefectnres of'Li-p'ing (11#) anti 
Tn-yiin (• 4). The commanders sent to oc|>e with the situation 
were Jiot able to agree upon a policy; a^ iiatiy^f the mhlftiifs in 
Pctdng were inclined to giant the inimg^lts aff their old 
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lirovidcd they would lay down their arms. Such was the state of 
affairs when the Einpoor Ch'kn Lung came to the throne. He 
would listen to no advice which tended to show the weakness of the 
Government. He dismissed all those who had been sent to suppress 
the rebellion, and ordered General Chang Kuang-ssu (HMIW), a 
commander who liad served under Ortai with credit, to the 
scene of trouble. Soldiers front seven different provinces ppnred 
into Kueichovv, and in less than a year the rebellion was at an 
end. At Niup‘i-Ta-Ch‘ing (i* A H), a fearful massacre look 
place. Here the insurgents, after their variou-s unsuccessful en- 
counters with the govermnent trooiJS, had gathered together for a 
final stand, thinking that the luihealthful condition of the place 
would make it impossible for the Chinese to follow up their 
advantages. But General Chang’s orders were i»ercmptory ; and it 
is estimated that as many as eiglueen thousand were slain and twelve 
hundred forts, small and great, were destroyed. Four years later 






anottker outbreak occurred in Hunan and Kuangsf, and the same 
general once more distinguished himself, although llte work of sup- 
pression, as in the former case, was attended by much bloodshed. 

The First Campaign Against Taohinoh^uan.— In 1746 
the next outbreak of importance took place in the western part of 
the province of Szechuan. This part of the country^, marked as 
Moukungt'ing (S ^ H) on our recent maps, had once formed an 
integral part of Tibet, — a fact which accounts for its Buddhist 
population. The leading tribes were the TsTicli'in (ffi if) and the 
Tsuaula, (if tt). signifying, respectively, the Large and the Small 
River. The streams referred to are the Tachinch'uan (:f: M) 
and the Hsiaochinch'uan (-t* ± )i|), the latter being one of the 
affluents of the former. Hence the tribes arc known in Chinese by 
the names of the rivers. By matrimonial alliances, and by constant 
intertribal wars, Solopan (® H Jf), chief of the Tachinch'uan. 
gradually extended his sway over all the neighboring tribes of 
Tachienlu (fr iff lib and had several times defeated the government 
troops sent to their rescue. Even General Chang Kuang-ssQ 
found himself at his wits’ end. The trouble was that the Chinese 
had to march into an unknown country, full of treacherous foes, 
and defended by hundreds of towers (fH) built on solid rocks. To 
capture one of these towers often meant the death of great numbers 
of bra\ e men ; and many of General Chang’s best officers lost their 
lives in this new kind of w'arfare. The further the ChiiKse 
advanced, the more numerous were the towers that awaited them. 
There was no pitched battle and no supplies to be obtained locally 
for the vast number of men that had been assembled. To crown 
all, the man whom General Chang had for his guide and in whom he 
implicitly trusted, was a traitor; and through him all his plans were 
revealed to the enemy, so that the latter knew exactly where to 
concentrate their forces. A Manchu general named Nachin (W «) 
was sent from Peking to investigate matters ; and the result was a 
quarrel between the two commanders, which led to further disasters. 
As a consequence, both of them w^re put to death, and in 1749 
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General Fu H&ng (i$ U), Grand Secretary, Grand Councillor, a^' 
brother-in-law of the Emperor, and General Yoh Chung-ch'i (ft (K i9t} 
were sent to take their places. The traitor having been put to death 



by order of General Fu, Soloi>an Mfts no longer able to iSnd out 
the movements of the Chinese, and Icnew tiiat in the long run his 
chance of success would be very small. As he had served tMer 
General Yoh during the Koktaior campaign, he at once 
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ers to Inm asking for pardon. The qocstkm was referred 
tO^i^Sitg and Soiopan was granted hts request on condition that he 
return to his former allegiance. This be was willing to do, and 
after he had been swwn, according to the Tibetan form, to support 
the Tach'ing Dynasty, General Fu returned to Peking. The 
Dzungar war, that has already been described, gave Soiopan a rest 
and enaUed him to recover his strength. 



Group of Chins. (Scott—** Burtnnh ’ » 


Civil War in Bnrmah; Burmese Invasion of TonnanflTSS* 
1766). — The year 1752 marked a great upheaval in Burmah, and 
resulted two years later in the establishment of a new government 
by Alompra (S ff at A\’a. The semi-indQ)ehdent tribes between 
Yiimum and Burmah, with the exception of the Mubpan fg) and 
Kuei Chia (ft «), gladly accepted the new king as their overiord. 

the long struggle that ensued the chief of the Kuei Qua was 
obliged to seek protection from the Viceroy of Ydiman in 1^1. 
He came into Chinese territoiy, hat bi«qf tmaUe to pay the pi* 
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of the protection he sought, he was put to death by the Viceroy^ 
The king of Burmah was not informed of his death; and in 1765 
he came with a large force to demand his extradition and also to 
collect tribute from some tribes on Chinese territory, which had 
Ijeen in the habit of acknowledging the former king as their over- 
lord. The provincial garrisons, being unprepared for this invafioo, 
were easily defeated; but an epidemic came to their aid in the 
following year, when the Burmese, after much plundering of the 
coiuitry, gradually returned to their own land. However, a sort of 
frontier war in which the Burmese were the victors, was kept up 
during the remainder of the year. 

First Expedition Against Burmah. — When Ch'ien Lung 
heard of the defeat of his soldiers by the Bumiese, he was greatly 
incensed. In the fall of 1767 two divisions of the Chinese army 
set out from YUiuian with the object of capturing Ava. The main 
division under General Ming Sui (H 4), consisting of 17,000 men, 
t(X)k the route leading through Muhpan; while the smaller force 
marched by way of Manmih (SUf). General Ming, iiavingvan- 
<iuishcd the enemy at !Muhpan, and having left there a garrison of 
5,000, continued his advance to w ithin 70 li of the Burmese capital, 
w hen provisions l)egan to fail. He was evidently not provided with 
an accurate map of the country ; for, instead of falling ui)on Ava, 
he turned from this point northward in the hoije of meeting the 
second division. The difficulties of the way were so great that ere 
long he found it necessaiy to retreat ; but even this was undertaken 
with the gravest peril. The Burmese, who had been slowly aug- 
menting their forces, now came in great numl)ers in pursuit of the 
Chinese. At the same time, word was received by General Ming 
that his garrison at Muhiran had been dislodged by the enemy, and 
that a hostile amty was also approaching from that direction. After 
days of continuous fighting, the General cotild see no way of deliver- 
ance, and gave out orders that his men should save themselves the 
best way they could. Thereuixm the whole army disbanded save 
a small number of his bodyguard who gathered around their 
commander. “We must show the en^y how the Manchus can 
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%ht in tile face of death,” said the General ; and, in fesponsc to 
this, his last call, the guards rode into the /anks of the enemy with 
undaunted bravery until everyone of them was virtually cut to pietxs. 
After being severely wounded. General Ming ended his life by his 
own hand. The news of this disaster fired the Emperor with such 
wrath that he put the leader of the second division to death for his 
failure to co-operate with his chief. 

Second Expedition Against Burmah. — In 1769 Ch'ien Lung 
redoubled his efforts to wipe out the shame that had been 
brought upon the arms of China. A fresh army of no less than 
60,000 men was assembled on the border and General Ku Heng, 
the chief reliance of the government, was once more sent out of 
Peking to take the direction of military affairs, with Generals 
Alikuan (H fi R) and Akuei (im tt) as his assi.stants. The plan 
of the Chinese was to invade Burmah from three directions. One 
detachment was to sail down the Irrawaddy, while two others 
were to go overland by diffeient routes. General P'u would ne t 
wait until the hot season was over but insisted upon a general 
advance in the middle of the Chinese seventh month. His 
imprudence was paid for at great cost, .^fter three months of 
marching through an unknown country, and enduring all kinds 
of privations and hardships, the Chinese were so decimated by 
tropical diseases that both overland columns returned to Bliamo 
without seeing the enemy. The only hard fighting wa.s done along 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, where General Akuei greatly distin- 
guished himself. General Alikuan died at lihamo, and General 
Fu Heng passed away the next year in Peking. 

While severe fighting was taking place on the Irrawaddy, 
Burmah was burdened by a war with the Siamese; and the king 
found it to his interest to ask the Chinese for peace. The result 
was the conclusion of a treaty in which it was agreed that Burmah 
should pay tribute to China, and restore all the land she had 
taken. China was to liberate all her prisoners of war. This 
tr^ty was not entered into by cither party in good faith, and was 
never carried out. But when China was ready to renew the war, 
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her forces were required elsewhere, for the prolonged Burmese 
struggle had given the tribes on the Szechuan border an oppor- 
tunity to return to their usual calling of head-bunting. 

Second Campaign against the Tachindi'nan. — ^When 
Akuei was sent into Szechuan, he found the condition of things 
anything but satisfactory. The two tribes of the Golden River 
were in open revolt and had on more than one occasion inflicted 
severe defeats on the Chinese troops that had been sent against 
them. During the next few years, 1772-1776, all the energies of 
the administration were again absorbed in the West. After 
months of hard campaigning, Akttei succeeded in driving the 
chief of the Hsiaochinch'uan out of his stronghold at Mina 
(91 1#) . This chief had concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the chief of the Tachinch'iian, and now that his 
fortune had reached such a low ebb, he naturally fled to his friend. 
A demand for his surrender l)eing refused, Akuei could not do 
otherwise than advance ; but the task before him was beset with 
almost iusujjerable difficulties. There were even more towers 
to 1)0 taken than in the first campaign ; and everything had been 
planned to make the places inaccessible. As if to increase the 
difficulties, at this juncture a fresh outbreak took place among 
the tribes of Hsiaochinch'uan, with the result that (kneral Wen Fu 
(XU), the Commander-in-Chief, and his detachment were massa- 
cred at Mukumu Once more Akuei, who was now 

given the chief command, had to do the work over that was thus 
undone. This having been accomplished, he united his forces 
for a final struggle with the Tachinch'uan tribe. In spite of 
their strength, tou^r after tower fell and each month the 
Chinese drew nearer the end of the campaign. Alarmed by their 
persistency, Solopau poisoned his friend, produced his remains, 
and asked for peace. But Akuei would listen to no terms. The 
siege was so pressed that in the beginning of 1776, Solopan led 
his family out of his castle and suntndered to Akuei. They 
were afterward conveyed to Peking. Out of gratitude, the Em- 
peror came to Liang Hsiang <ICM) meet Akuei, as he had 
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done ou the occasion of the return of General Chao Hui from Hi, 
and conferred upon him the title of a hereditary duke. 

Bnrmah Accepts Chinese Snserainty .— The latter part of 
the year, Akuei was returned to Yunnan where much recon- 
noiteriug was to be done. Misfortunes now fell upon Burmah. 
Weakened by civil strife, she found herself completely at the 
mercy of her neighbor and historic enemy, the Siamese. Inas- 
much as Siam had sent missions with tribute to China, Bhodon 
Phra, the new king of Burmah, thought that the cheape.st way for 
him to get out of the trouble would be to follow her example. In 
1788, he, too, sent an embassy to China to pay tribute and to ask for 
pardon ; and two years later, a second was .sent to attend the 
celebration of the eightieth anniversary of the Phnperor’s birth- 
day. On the latter occasion, Ch'ien Lung issued a patent which 
conferred on Bhodon Phra the title of King of Burmah, a title 
he had long assumed, without the Emperor’s sanction — and agreed 
that Burmah should pay her tribute once every ten years. T he 
practice of sending decennial tribute has been faithfully observed 
ever since, and was confirmed by the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1886. 

The War with the Annamese.— In consequence of a 
revolution which broke out in Cochin China in 1788, the King of 
Annani, Li Wei-chi (» It Vi), fled to China to ask for aid against 
his rebellious minister, Yiian Wen -hui Annam, once a 

province of the Ming Empire, had been paying tribute to the Ta 
Ch'ing Dynasty ever since the overthrow of Kuei Wang. The 
government, therefore, felt that it was her duty to do .something for 
the unfortunate prince. Sun Shih-i (Hi®), the Viceroy cf the 
Liang Kuang, was sent with an army to replace Li Wei-chi cn 
his throne. The Viceroy went by way of Liang.shan (Utlli) 
and met with no opposition whatsoever ; but while he was cele- 
brating the Chinese New Year festivities in Hanoi, the capital, 
the rebellious minister Yuan took him by surprise, and his 
retreat was convefted into a rout. After crossing the Fuliang 
Chiang (AKIE), Sun had the bridge destroyed, and thus 
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left most of his men to their fate on the enemy’s side of the 
river. General Fu K‘ang-an son of Fu Hcng, was 

riext sent. But as Yiian did not wish to continue the war, 
he sent hi.s nephew to Peking to announce his submission, 
and came in person to pay his respects to the Emperor on the 
occasion of the celebration of his eightieth birthday. The Eh** 
peror was so pleased with his conduct, that he actually made 
him King of Annam instead of Li Wei-chi, who, by his orders, 
was now a Manchn citizen living quietly in Peking. 

Some Leaaona of the Ware. — The wars with the aboriginal 
tribes and half savages of the border, gave an apt illustration 
of China’s need of better equipment in the matter of roads 
and medical knowledge. These are more important factors in 
the building up of an empire than an efficient army. In their 
absence, China not only could not conduct wars, with any 


r 



Dzutigariaiia paying homage to Cb'ien I^uiig, Peking 

degree of success, in such places as Bnrmah or Annam, but could 
not hold the turbulent element within her own borders in subjec- 
tion . Many of the mountains and deep swamps could have been 
made into inhabitable lands, capable df supportii^ an industrious 
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and enlightened population, if the government had had the 
knowledge and the means at her disposal to do the work. 

' Another fact in this connection that forces itself upon our 
attention is that the energy of the Manchn seems to have spent 
itself after a century of Peking life amid the enervating influences 
of Chinese civilization. The Chinese army was not half so great 
or efiicient as the contemporary historians, poets, and other 
writers, blinded by national vanity and scholarly pride, would 
have us believe. In many ca.ses the commanders had to be spur- 
red into action by an emperor who was quite as willing to sign 
their death warrants as their patents of nobility. It was the 
numbers and resources rather than anything else that counted in 
the end. With a less energetic and able ruler to direct aflairs, 
with iustifHcient funds, or with a foe other than half .savages to 
contend with, the armies certainly could not have accomplished 
w'hat they did. The w'ar of Tacliincli'uan alone, e.xtending over 
five years, cost the government more than 70,00(),0(K) taels. This 
sum is two and a third times the cost of the conquest of Turkes- 
tan. As will be pointed out elsewhere, sij.Mi.s of national decline 
W'ere not wanting during the latter years of Ch'ien Lung. 
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CHAPTER L 

oa‘iXN ZiVaa as a ozyil hvlxk 

Chiness Al»oliitum. —Apart from the military glory for 
which it is celebrated, the reign of the Emperor Ch'ien IfUng, 
viewed as a whole, is a complete success from the Chinese stand' 
point. If his government was absolute in form, he represented 
the be.st type of Chinese absoluti.sin. Well educated, enlightened, 
energetic, and having the welfare of his people at heart, he 
exercised the power which was centered in him to the best 
advantage of the nation. No detail of government ever escaped 
his attention and his best and highe.st ministers were mere clerks, 
“ whose sole duty it was,” to use the Emperor’s own words, “ to 
tran.scribe faithfully the imperial commands.” It w’as only 
towards the end of his reign, when burdened by age, that his 
grasp upon the government somewhat slackened. Then it was 
that Ho K’un (W *$) was permitted to abuse his jx)Avers to a certain 
extent, and to ama.ss great wealth for himself. If a Chinese 
ballad affords an illustration of the esteem in which a ruler was 
held by his subjects, our annals happily preserve one that is worth 
reproducing. The ballad is a rustic air and laconic, but is very 
sugge.stive. It rtms thus; ‘•Ch‘ien Lung Pao, Tsaig Shou K'ao; 
Ch'ien Lung Chien, Wan-wan Nien” (IE 

the ca.sh of Ch‘ien Lung, may it l>e the sign of the emperor’s 
longlife; O the cash of Ch'ien Lung, may he live millions of 
years ! ) 

Whatever excuse there may be for the continuation of the 
imperial form of government, as best suited to the conditions in 
China, it must be remembered that history has given us but very 
few emperors like Ch'ien Lung, a man who was able to fulfil the 
trust repo.sed in him and to discharge the obligations he owed to 
the people. 

The Manohu an4 Chinese Feotions.— ye feud between 
the Manchus and Chinese in political circles n^r assumed such 
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an alarming form as it did during the earlier part of the reign of 
Ch‘ien Lung, The last decree issued in the name of his father 
recommended to him certain high ministers as worthy of his 
trust. They were mostly princes of the blood, excepting Ortai 
and Chang Ting-yii (aE3E), who were both Grand Secretaries, 
and the former a Manchti, though the latter was a Chinese. All 
the Manchu ministers of the court soon began to gather around 
Ortai as their leader, while their Chinese colleagues rallied around 
Chang Ting-Yii. Thus two factions at once sprang up, and 
their rivalry became so acute that the situation brought forth 
many decrees of censure from the Throne, and caused many 
scholars to be put to death for their offensive writings. These 
drastic measures prevented disastrous consequences to the 
nation. 

The Honor of P'ei Hsiang in the Imperial Ancestral 
Hall. — Under the regulations of the Manchu Dynasty, sacrifices 
were offered in the Imperial Ancestral Temple to the spirits of 
ministers who distinguished them.selves under their respec- 
tive emperors. This offering was called P‘ei Hsiang (M 3JC) 
(literally signifying “the mate of .sacrifices’’), and was considered 
an exceptional mark of honor. The tablet of Chang Ting-yii 
was the onh' one of a Chinese minister that was ever admitted into 
the Imperial Ancestral Hall. His services to the ruling dynasty, 
however, were of a rather unimportant character. At least, they 
do not admit of comparison with tho.se of Tseng Kuo-fan 
(WHSI), or Li Hung-chang to lx)th of whom the 

honor was denied. In the case of Chang Ting-yii the honor had 
been promised him before his death by the Emperor Y’ung 
Cheng. Even Chang himself was not so sure that he merited 
this mark of imperial favor and at one lime he incurred the 
serious displeasure of Ch'ien Lung by seeking to obtain from his 
new master a confirmation of the promise in the form of a poem 
bearing upon this subject. When he died, Ch'ien Lung, however, 
carried out the promise of his father. Chang Ting-yii was a 
native of Tung C^}i‘eng (M Anhui. 
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The Oolden Age of Literatiire.— The age of Ch'ien Lung 
must be regarded as the Golden Age of Chinese literature so far as 
the Manchu Dynasty is concerned. There were mere standard 
works issued by the government during this period than in the 
period of K'ang Hsi. Every known work of antiquity, as well as 
everything in print, from the pen of w’ell-known authors or 
poets, was collected, revised and reprinted at the expense of the 
government. The entire collection comprising thousands of 
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volumes, was issued under the name of Ssil K‘u Chilian Sim 
(B J|[ jfe #), or “ The Complete Set of the Four Libraries. ” The 
“Libraries” thus referred to were the “Libraries of the 
Classics (B), Histories (A), Philosophy (^) and Miscellanies 
(1ft),” into which the set is divided. A .set of this rich literature 
was by imperial order placed at each of the following cities, for 
the benefit of the general reading public; viz., HangchoW, Yang- 
chow and Chinkiang, — the Kiang.su and Chekiang provinces 
being then the literary centre of the empire. The Emperor was 
himself no mean author, and also had ability as a painter and a 
poet. 

Chi Yim of Chihli . — In this connection mention mu.st he 
made of Chi Yiin (teH), the editor-in-chief of the famous Ssu K‘u 
Ch'iian Shu, who wrote a synopsis of each hook for the information 
of his studious master. In its 
condensed form this is now issued 
in a separate volume, and is con- 
sidered an invaluable key to the 
vast masses of Cliinc.se literature. 

No one who turns over its pages 
can help thinking of the great 
Emperor for whom it was writ- 
ten. Having glanced o\er the 
entire field of Chinese literature 
up to his time, he felt that there 
was no room for any book he 
might write him.self, and he left 
us no books of his own save a novel. He compares favorably with 
Liu H.siang (21 of the Han Dyna.sty. 

Tho Soutli6rii Tours of luspootion. — Like his grand- 
father, Ch‘ien Lung travelled extensively. During his reign he 
made six trips or “Southern Tours of Inspection,” as they are 
called, into the Yangtze valley. He visited both Soochowr and 
Hangchow and Hs visits undoubtedly added much to the fame of 
the West Lake ot the latter city. Sodchow, however, hod more 



h4iucer-4toli of L^eriiil 
Ch ten r.ung poroeUhi. 

< ' Chtne»e Art » 
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fascination for his mother. In one of her palaces in Peking, a 
place was constructed on the model of this city and called 
Soochow Chieh (A W IV), or the street of Soochow. After Ch'ien 
Lung no emperor honored the Yangtze region with a visit. 

ChineBa Currenoy. — During the early part of the reign of 
Ch'ien Lung, a “cash ” famine. occurred in China. The cause of 
it. was that many persons had found it profitable to melt coins, 
minted during the earlier reigns, for the copper they contained. 
To ptit a .stop to this practice, it was decided in 1740 to use more 
alloy in the coinage of copper cash. In the cash put into 
circulation after that year there was 50;?^ of copper and 50^ of 
alloy, in.stead of lieing in the proportion of 6 to 4, as had 
formerly been the case. This new standard of proportion was 
kept up during the next two reigns. 

About this time, China, or more particularly the .southern 
part of it, was flooded with the K'uan Yung {% A) cash, which was 
coined in Japan and resembled that of China in design, K'uan 
Yung was the name under which a Japanese emperor reigned 
( 1624-1643). 



CH'icn tuag id Bit Oitilr of State 
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Besides the two mints at Peking, one of which was connected 
with the Board of Revenue and the other with the Board of 
Works, there was then in each of the eighteen provinces a 
provincial mint. The practice of having two raised Manchu 
characters on the reverse side of the cash, one denoting the name 
of the province and the other the equivalent of the word 
“currency,” dates from 1723, the first year of the reign of 
Yung Cheng. 

National Prosperity and Extravagance. — ^I'he finances 
of the Ta Ch'ing Empire were probably never in a better condition 
than during the reign of Ch'ien Lung. In the year the Iinii)eror 
came to the throne, the treasuiy' showed a surplus of Tls. 30,000,000. 
In spite of his costly wars, e.Kpensive conservancy work on the 
Yellow River, and the immense outlay entailed l)y the frequent 
transportation of the Imperial Court from place to place. Ch'ien 
Lung was enabled to remit the land tax during four sei)aratc years 
throughout the empire. In 1795 the ixjpulat ion of China reached 
296,978,968. In the same tear there was store<l in tlie different 
government granaries 39,753,175 shih (C) of rice. The wealth of 
Ho K‘un (5Bi B|i), who is sai<l to have made 2,000,000,000 taels within 
twenty years, also speaks well for the prosperity of the time. The 
successor of Ch'ien Lung often referred to this time as a |)eriod of 
extravagance. 

Agriculture made much progress during this reign; ami in 
many localities, especially in the northern provinces, land was for 
the first time brought under cultivation and watered by a system of 
canals. In artistic workmanship, both porcelain and lacquer 
reached their highest iierfection, and liegan almost immediately to 
decline. The same thing is true, to a certain extent, as regards 
Chinese'painting. 

Bussian Trade at Kiakhta.— In 1737 at the suggestion of 
the inspecting censor of the Russian Legation at Peking, Russian 
caravans were made to stop at Kiakhta. Until Russia was 
granted permission to employ the sea route,--a privilege conceded in 
1858,— Kiakhta Continued to be the caitre of frontier trade. The 
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Tushetu Khan was ex officio the superintendent of trade;' but in 
1772 the matter was taketr out of his hands, and two Imperial 
Residents were for the first time stationed at Urga, and charged 
with the supervision of the foreign trade. According to the law, 
one of them was to be appointed from amongst the Manchu or 
Mongol dignitaries of Peking ; and the other from amongst the 
Dzassaks of Outer Mongolia. No custom duty was charged at the 
frontier by either the Chinese or the Russian government. Trade, 
however, did not continue uninterruptedly, and in the years 1764, 
1769, and 1785, it was entirely stopped by orders from Peking, 
l>emling the settlement of certain questions that had arisen out of the 
treaties. 


Two treaties Ijetween China and Russia were signed during 
the reign of Ch'ien Lung. The first one, supplementary to the 
treaty of 1727, was signed in Kiakhta in 1768 and was made for 
tlie puri>osc of defining more carefully the procedure to be pursued 
in extraditing and punishing criminals; and the second one 
was signed in 1792 between tl.e Governor of Irkutsk and the 
Chinese frontier authorities, and was intended to regulate the 


trade at Kiakhta and across 
the frontier. The principal 
exports that found their way 
llirough Kiakhta into Russia 
were tea, tobacco, and silk. 

English Trade at Can* 
ton; The Co>Hong System. 
— While Kiakhta occupied an 
enviable [wsition in the North, 
so far as the frontier trade 
was concerned, all China’s 
maritime trade gravitated to 
Canton in the South. As a 
result of the persistent efforts 
of the East India Company, 
the English had succeeded, in 
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spite of the Portuguese opposition, in establishing a factory in 
Canton, and in carrying on trade with other ports. The object 
of sending goods to Amoy, Ningpo and other places was to 
avoid the exactions of the Canton authorities. In 1757, the 
attention of the government was drawn by the V^iccroy of Minche 
to the attempts on the part of the East India Company to 
open up new channels for English trade ; and the reply was a 
decree, issued in the name of the himperor, making the tariff of 
Chekiang a good deal higher than that at Canton. A complaint, 
in the form of a memorial, was prepared by one of the foreign 
merchants, and submitted to the Government through the Tientsin 
authorities in 1759. This brought no relief. On the contrarj', the 
author of the memorial, who had the audacity to speak of the 
extortions of the Canton authorities, was imprisoned in Macao for 
two and one half _\ears before he uas released and jjermitted to 
return to England. 

The year 1720 saw the birth of the Co-Hong System in 
Canton. It was at first an organization of native merchants to 
regulate the prices of commodities in their own interest. It soon 
received official backing; but, in 1771, it was found that many of 
its members were bankrupt and the system was dissolved. W hin 
the plan revived some ten years later, the Co-Hong was entirely a 
gOA'cmment organization, coniix>sed at first of “ The Twelve,” and 
subsequently of “ The Thirteen Merchants.” They were to a.ssume 
sole control of the foreign trade, to ensure due obedience to the 
orders of the govennnent, and to serve as tiie sole intermediaries 
between China and the foreign traders. In one particular way, 
the Co-Hong made itself very useful to the officials. It was the 
channel through which flowetl a stream of wealth into their private 
purses; and it continued to exist until the Treaty of Nanking in , 
1842 dealt it a death blow'. “ Pigeon English ” is a remarkable relic 
of the Co-Hong days. It was the language of the Co-Mm^ 
merchants, or Shih San Hong (The Thirteen Hongs) as it is caUed 
in Chinese. It was formed at CmUoa by taking words from ah 
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Ettropean and Asiatic languages and corrupting them sufficiently to 
suit the Chinese taste and grammar. 

Trade with Other Hatione. — About the same time, trade 
was also carried on at Canton with the Americans, French, 
Danes, Prussians, Mexicans, and other foreign nations; but it 
was not so important as that of England. The Americans began 
to have direct trade with China in 1784. 

Juriediotion over Foreigners. — When foreigners first came 
to Canton, they enjoyed no extraterritorial privileges. In 
Macao, the Chinese allowed the Portuguese no jurisdiction even 
in cases where one European killed another. In 1754, a French- 
inau was tried and punished by the Chine.se court for the murder 
of an English sailor at W'hampoo. In 1773, an Englishman, 
charged with the murder of a Chinese in Macao, was surrendered 
to the Chinese by the Portuguese authorities, retried, and 
executed. Seven years later, a Frenchman was strangled to 
death for the murder of a Portuguese. No foreign ladies were 
allowed in the factories at Canton. 



Reception ot I^rd Maenrtuey by limperor Ctuieu Lung. (GorsI) 


Macartney’s Embassy to China.— With a view to redressing 
the existing grievances at Canton and to placing the trade upon a 
more satisfactory basis, the British government sent Lord 
Macartney as her ambassador to China. He sailed from Ports- 
mouth in September 1792, and arrived at Taku in the following 
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^ August. He was well received by the Viceroy at Tientsin, and a 
representative was appointed to accompany him to Peking. 
Under the provisions of the Imperial Institutes, as soon as a 
foreign envoy bearing tribute landed in China, his travelling 
expenses were to be defrayed by the government, and his 
movements watched ; hence the appointment of officials to 
accompany him. The Chinese could see no difference in the 
case of Lord Macartney, especially since the boats and carts, 
conveying the members of his embassy, bore flags inscribed with 
characters signifying, “An Ambassador bearing tribute from 
England.” “ This was known to the envoy but he made no 
protest, preferring to have his ignorance assumed.” At Peking, 
he agreed to kneel on one knee when approaching the Emperor, 
but knelt on both knees when the audience actually took place. 
Of business, not a single point was discussed or settled. The net 
result of the mission, as has been ably summarized, was that 
“ the ambassador was received with the utmost politeness, treated 
with the utmost hospitality, and dismissed with the utmost 
civility.’ ’ 

Its Effects Upon China. — \'iewed in the light of subse- 
quent historj-, it must be admitted that the manner in which 
Macartney w'as received at Peking, had a good deal to do with the 
national vanity of China. It confirmed the belief of the Chinese 
scholars that their emperor was the universal .sovereign. For 
this self-conceit, China has paid dearly ever since. 

ChTen Lnng Abdicates in Favor of His Son.— Two > ears 
after the departure of Macartney from China, a unique event took 
place. In pursuance of a solemn declaration that he had made 
while offering sacrifices to God, Ch'ien Lung abdicated his throne 
in favor of his fifteenth son, Prince Chia (■ H 1). The ceremony 
took place on the Chinese New Year day. The Emperor ga\*e 
as his reason for the abdication that he did not wish to surpass 
the record of his great-grand&ther who had ruled sixty years. 
Ch'ien Lung was then eighty-ax years old and it was quite 
natural that he should wish to be relieved of the cares of the 
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^vernment. He had issued a decree appointing his second son 
heir to the throne, but the latter died in the third year of his 
reign. Ch‘ien Lnng was very pnmd of his age; and, in 1785, he 
gave a banquet, known as “The Thousand Old Men’s Banquet” 
(“f it *), in honor of the old men of his day. He gave another 
of these in 1796. Everyone who was above sixty years of |ige 
was permitted to partake of these banquets with the Empetpi*. 
On the former occasion there were 4,000 persons present ; and, 
on the latter occasion, the number reached 6,000, several of whom 
were over 100 years of age. The only banquet of this nature 
before his day was the one given by K'ang Hsi. Ch‘ien Lung 
lived another three years after the second “Old Men’s Banquet.” 
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THIRD PERIOD : — THE ERA OK DECLINE 

CHAPTER LI 
AK AOB OF INSUHKEOTION 

Introductory. — When Ch'ien Lung abdicated, he evidently 
thought that he had bequeathed a legacy of peace and prosperity to 
his son. Had he not secured the frontier of China on every side 
against the attacks of the savages ? Had he not won the love and 
support of the most influential part of Chinese society, the literati, 
and given to his son an empire much larger than the one he had 
received from his father ? The military strength of the empire 
had been increased by 65,000 men, and its pojntlation, which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1735, was only 27,350,000. was now 
297,000,000. During the three score years of their greatest 
strength, the Manchus had been so busy in their efforts to secure 
fthe throne to their posterity that notliing could now disturi) the 
peace of the empire. If such were the thoughts of Ch'ien Lung, 
he was greatly mistaken. The truth was that the Manchu jxiwer 
had reached its zenith ; and beneath the smooth surface of political 
affairs there existed many elements of disorder. To all outward 
appearances, their power was as great as ever ; but in reality it had 
reached the period of decline. W ith few exceptions, the whole 
reign of Chia Ch'ing, embracing a period of 25 years, was occupied 
with the work of restoring peace within the empire. Before one 
rebellion could be put down, another would break out in a different 
part of the country. It was indeed an age of insurrection; and the 
first in the long train was the Miaotzu trouble. 

Home of the Miaotzd and Their Belations with the 
Government. — On the Hunan-Kueichow' bor(|er there is a high 
mountain range called the La ftrh Shan From time 

immemorial, the La Erh Shan has afforded a home to the Miaotzh 
trib^ who are commonly believed to be the descendants of tlie first 
oc^|>ants of China. Under the Ming Dynasty, this part of. the 
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Country formed a military district, with die pitnc p£ Ytmg Shun 
Hsiian Wet Ssfi (S( MRit Q), subject to the control of a military 
governor appointed from Peking. The Manchus continued t|iis 
fonn of government as late as 1704 ; and then, as a result of military 
conquests, the southern half of the district was converted into the 
' two Independent Sub-Prefectures of Ch'ienchow and P^gfauang 
(1C M R B M it Ml The chiefs of the northern half, when diey 
saw the campaign conducted by General O firh-tai (BliB) t^jnst 
their brethren in the Kueichow province, voluntarily ap[4ied for 
annexation. Their request was readily granted ; and out of the, 
land they surrendered were carved the four districts that now 
compose the Prefecture of Yung Shun W), and the two In- 
dependent Sub-Prefectures of Yung Sui (4( IS) and Sung T‘ao 
«£ 1ft), — the last of these forming a part of Kueichow proviriic. 
Thus, for the first time, all the Miaotzu territory on the Hunan- 
Kueichow border had been brought completely under the civil 
government of China. The change, however, brought the Miaotzh 
no happiness. They were looked down upon, deceived, and mis- 
governed. Gradually they were made to withdraw into the 
mountain faslne.sses, leaving the more thrifty Chinese to bring their 
land under cultivation. By the year 1795 the limits of human 
forbearance were reached. 

The Miaotzu in Open Bebellion. — In February 1795, the 
Miaotzu tribes of T'ung Jen (B t:), Yung Sui, Fenghuang and 
Ch'ienchow, under their res})ective leaders, declared war upon their 
Chinese neighbors. They took possession of the city of Ch'ienchow, 
avhich they at once proceeded to fortify ; and gav e up to pillage other 
cities that fell into their hand.s on the Ixjrders of Hunan, Kueichow, 
and Szechuan. Thousands of Chinese homes were sacked and 
destroyed; and hundreds of i)eople, who had migrated thither on 
account of the richness of the soil, were mercilessly massacred. 
That the Viceroys of Hukuang, Yim*kuei, and Szechuan accom- 
panied their armies to the scene of trouble, shows the scriousi^ss 
of the situation. 



Work H^lkipproMion — However it nin^ hove apiwated 
^ 4lie outset the work of suppression was no easy matter. This 
in§S due to the character of the country, which for the most part 
WaseoVercd with almost impenetrable forests; and also to the half- 
heartedness with which the work was undertaken. In March 1795, 
the armies of Viceroys Fu K‘ang-an (1BK «} (Yunkuei) and Ho 
Lin («lSt) (Szechuan) made a joint attack on the stronghold of 
Shih Liu-t6ng (3GI0R), the Miaotzfl leader in T'ung Jfn. The 
disparity betw'ecn the numbers was so great that the result was an 
easy victory for the imperial troops. Shih Liu-teng was chased 
across the border into Hunan, and there was no further trouble on 
the Kiieichow side of the La Lrh Shan. But the work in Hunan 
was the most difficult. The Miaotzli knew their country better than 
th<?ir assailants, and a handful of men often sufficed to hold the 
mountain passes against an overwhelming force. Month after 
month passed, and the two armies were still at a great distance from 
Ch'ienchow. Nor had Viceroy Fu Ning (U W), of Hu Kuang, 
met with better success. After his reverse at Lu Ch‘i <11 «), he had 
practically given up all hope of attacking Ch'ienchow ; and the best 
he had been able to do was to prevent the Miaoizn from breaking 
into the heart of Hunan. The Emperor lavished exceptional honors 
upon the Viceroys by making Fu K‘ang-an an Imperial Prince of 
the third order (fl ^), and Ho Lin an Earl of the first order, in 
the hope that these honors would stimulate them to better efforts. 
Undoubtedly they did, but the renewed efforts on the part of the 

leaders came to nothing in ihe face of the physical obstacles in the 
country. 

In the meantime \Vu Pa-yiieh (3iAfl), one of the Miaotzii 
leaders, advanced the preposterous claim that he was a descendant 
of Wu San-kwei (ft H tt), and that it was his purpose to recover the 
Chinese Empire from the Manchus. This claim brought him new 
adherents and the other MiaotzQ leaders all agreed to join him. To 
strengthen the position at Ch'ienchow, Wu Pa-yiieh now built a 
city at P'ing Lung (V M) about 10 miles to the West. These places 
were so strong that it was not .until tj^e end of the first year of Chia 



that both tho^lliiotiii 

kadm of the leheilioB h^.|(gp «il^ ||ilM «ca^^ fiw# 
thtn the work of sut>prea«ciitt mik *Wt inhhoi; a«C aa.aw Jp 
had tvokco out ekca^taH^ a IPMt of the troofo hoff to he 
withdrawn. Both Pit K'anpon ami SGo^..'T«iii hid iliol hefoaeUlo 
campaign dosed, and what credit there waa lor iwultiog dfior»!j|®e 
uprising belonged to General Galehtei^ipo an^ - ^KiC 

Liang (n 9K), who had been sent to take up the tat^ 

For many years after, the Miaotzfi continued to persecute the 
Chinese on account of the land question. This question was finally 
settled by Fu Nai (W), Sub-Prefect of F'Snghuang, in 1799* 
when the Miaotzii were induced to give up their arms, and schocda, 
for the first time, sprang up among them. It required the influence 
of the Chinese classics to do what the Manchu anns had failed to 
accomplish. 

Origin of the White Lily Society.— Of all Chinese secret 
societies, the White Lily, or Pai Lien Chiao (dSft)t was the 
oldest. The organization dates as far back as the time of the' 
Mongolian Dynasty in China, and from the very outset was a 
political society under a religious mask. Religiously, the Pai 
Lien Chiao had flinch in common with both Taoism and 
Buddhism. As a political organization, its avowed purpose was 
to expel the Mongols. Han Lin-erh tfi Jft), nnder whom Chu 
Yiian-chang served fcr a brief time, was a member of 

this sect. After the power of the Ming Dynasty had fallen into 
the hands of its ennuchs, the White Lily sect once more showed 
enough activity to produce the Rebellion of Hsu Hung-ju 
(fkMhi) in Shantung. This rebellion resulted in disaster and 
its leader vms captured and put to death. After his death 
his adherents were soon dispersed. 

Beviyal of tho White IMj Sodoty.-^The Manchuf 
having established the^isdves in Cll«na, the Society of the Wh|fe# 
Lily soon revived^ It had secret a{|||nts ifl all the principal ettaes 
in !jB[<man and the ueighbor^g pco^nces preaching sedition apd 

■'il 
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entdlilitg new mcmiberS. In retired woods, in londy IiotIcs, and 
fei tlie deserted burial places of the ancient euifercrs, these new 
i^kieniberS went through all sorts of ceremonies; and, by spkmti 
yews, pledged themselves to advance the ends of the movement^ 
and to divulge none of its secrets. Theusands upon thousands 
of men and women thus became bound to maintain an orgari* 
isation which hed for its purpose the final expulsion of tWfe 
Manchos. But it was impcssible for a society of this character to 
continue to grow without causing a stir. In the year 1775, the 
suspiciou of the Honan authorities was fully aroused, ard by 
taking prompt action, they succeeded in arresting one Liu Sung 
(mt), said to be the head of the anti-dynastic movenuut.' He 
was banished to the border of Kansu, and for a time nothing was 
heard of the White Lily Sect. 

Eighteen years later, however, a new plot was discevtred. 
It was now learned that during all the.se years, disciples of Liu 
Sung had worked with remarkable succe.ss among the masses 
of Hup)eh, Shensi, ard Szechuan; and that they had decided 
to proclaim a boy, by the name of Wang Fa-sht*ng as 

heir to the Ming throne. Seme of these were arrested, but 
one of them, Liu Chih-hsieh (StZVi), a native of Anhui 
province, managed to escape from the hands of the authe rilics at 
Hu Kou (^feat), Hunan, and remained a fugitive. The Emperor 
Ch‘ien Lurg at once promulgated an order requiring all the civil 
and military authorities throughout Honan, Anhui and Hupeh, 
to make a search for the fugitive ai:d bring him to justice. This 
was the time of the great harvest for the local officials. They 
broke into the houses of the rich, where no suspicion ever 
existed, and would not leave until they had robbed the inmates 
of as much as they pleased. At t'raes innocent persons were 
thrown into prison in. order to make them tell the whereabouts 
of Liu Chih-hsieh, — scmeihing they did not themselves know — 
and were only released upon the payment of large sums of 
mohey. Ch‘ang Tan-kuei (*#«), tbf official charged with the 
execution of the order in the Prefectures of Chtngchcw (II Mliiltd 
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IctiangfV' Cit |l)v was a wre^ of the worst and his deeds 
actually hastened the coming of the great storm. 

Beginning of the White Lily Behellion.—With thh 

beginning of Chia Ch'ing’s reign in February I796f the White 
Lily Rebellion, which taxed to the utmost the resources of China 
for nine years, broke out. It began in the districts of Chihiaitg 
ttttt), Itn (*•), Changyang (A») and Changlo (*«), fhere 
the work of Ch‘ang Tan-kuei (lit AH) had hastened its cohling. 
Hundreds of person .s wlio would otherwise have had no sympathy 
■for the White Lily movement new openly ca.st their lot with the 
rebels. Before the news of the outbreak had time to reach Pe^ 
king, all West Hupeh (the Department of Chingmen (H H) and 
the Prefectures of Hsiangyang (HlK), YUnyang (BIA), Ching- 
chow (H HI), Shilman (gl H), and Ichang (n A)), as well as the 
cities of Tengchow (f| HI) and H.sinya (Jr H) in Honan, and Yu- 
yang (B B) in Szechuan, had gone over to the rebels. Thesitua- 
ticn was far more serious than the Miaotzii trouble in the south. 

When the seriousness of the situation was realized at Peking, 
troops poured into Hupeh from neighboring provinces, until 
there were no less than 20,000 men, including both Chinese and 
Manchus, upon the scene of trouble. In spite of this large force, 
the rebels, under the leadership of Yao Chih-fu (Ig gf) and Chi 
Wang-shih (tf i A), a widow, left Hsiangyang in June to make a 
rapid descent upon Wuchang (A A), the capital of the province. 
They got a.s far as Hsiaokan (#i(>, a short distance from 
Hanyang (B B) ; but, owing to a sudden rise in the Yangtze, 
were obliged to retrace their steps. During the next three 
months, desultory fighting took place at different points in West 
Hupeh, victory, for the most part, remaining with the imperial 
troops. But just when the rebels were reduced to the strongholds 
of Hsiangyang in the north, and ^ueichow (BHi) and l^ang in 
the south, news of an alarming' c]|^racter began to arrive from 
East Szechuan, the mountainous country adjoining the prof ince 
o^upeh. _ ■*' 
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IJ|tttd]lg Ib 8»<iliiuia.'— >The magistrsteof Tkdic^ (AM) 
(the |3aee is bow known under thenanteof SuitingfudRjtFT)) 
sms no kss wicked than Ch'ang Tan-k«ei. In bis eagerness to 
snake a f^nne, he did exactly what the latter had done in 
Hopeh. Persons who had no connection with the society were 
frequently imprisoned because they were too poor to pay his 
demands; while the real offenders, the men whom the govemmeid 
was after, were released upon the payment of sufficient money. 
One of the men thus released was Hsii T‘ien-te (gt ^ tl) . The 
magistrate could have committed no worse blunder. He supplied 
the White Lily confederates in East Szechuan with a leader. 
These confederates included a good many disbanded soldiers and 
highway robbers, who had long been a terror in the mountain 
region. By order of Hsu T‘ien-te, they now flew to arms, drove 
out the authorities and spread destruction far and wide. From 
Taiping (Jk 1^) they forced their way into the province of Shensi, 
burning, plundering, and killing as they went. Neither the 
soldiers of Szechuan nor those of the Gov'ernor of Shensi, 
concentrated at that time at Hsingan (Ill3f), moved a finger to 
stop them. 

Spread of the Rebellion. — In the first month of the second 
year of Chia Gliding ( 17%) the rebels broke out once more from 
Hsiangyang, and this time marched in the direction of Honan. 
From Honan they turned to the northwest and entered Shensi 
by way of Wukuan (^M). Confronted by the Ch‘inling M) 
mountains, they then turned to the southwest and followed 
the bank of the Han River as far as Tzu-yang (IR A). Here they 
seized a number of boats, crossed the river, and soon effected a 
junction with the Szechuan rebels. During the remainder trf the 
year and the whole of the next, the borders of the provinces of 
Sliensi^zechuan, and Hupeh, or more particularly that part of 
fhe cd^ry bounded on the north by the Ch'inling mountains, on 
the wc^ by the Chia Ling Chiang (X It tt), on the south % the 
I Ifangtze, and on the east by the Hah, enjoyed but little panah 
* ^hey crossed and recrossed the MaS; several tUnes. At one tapse 
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the rebels were within a short distance of the city of Sian (R jf) 
itself. As soon as they were chased out of one place they seemed 
to gather strength in another; and, as scon as one leader was 
killed, or captured, his place was immediately taken by some one 
fully as able and influential. :• 

Inoompetenoy of Imperial' C^manders: Tae 
Mandariaate. — Imperial commanders were numerous, ^^mosf 
of thim were either iucompctiiit, % corrupt. Sbme of thespi 
tocdccare to keep their armies awa#! from the seat of war, 
spent the greater part of tlidir tiinelirith actors and mistresils 
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vbo: wete icgalar camp-followers. Others were not anxiotis lo 
the «ier because it meant to them a short cut to wealth. 
(X the enormous sums of money appropriated for the purposes 
<rf the campaign, very little was properly expended, the greater 
portion finding its way either into the pockets of the commanders, 
or into those of the powerful Ho Shen (fa *♦), at Peking. When- 
ever there was any fighting to do, the commanders often made the 
volunteers from the villages bear the brunt of it. On ge ing into 
battle, 'the volunteers a]wr.ys formed the van; next to th.em came 
the “ Green Camp” soldiers, and then the Manchus. The reason 
for this order of battle was simple. The law required the 
commander to report the death of every M.Tnchu soldier to the 
throne; but no such report was necessary in the case of a 
volunteer, or a “(.ireen Camp” soldier. In ca.se of a victory, 
the Manchu got full credit, the ‘“Green Camp” only on rare 
occasions, and the poor village volunteers never. The great 
provincial armies, with one or two exceptions, existed only on 
paper; and the soldiers generally looked little better than beggars. 
Nothing was more eagerly sought by a ) oung Manchu in Peking 
than an appointment in one of the armies. In a few months 
he either became a rich man, or a higher officer. Whole.sale 
massacres of prisoners of war were of frequent occurrence, 
merely to make material for the report of an imaginary victory. 
Viceroy Fu Ming was once rewarded with the much coveted 
title of Grand Guardian to the Heir apparent (ic ^ jk fS) , when 
the fact was that he had mercilessly put to death some two 
thousand men and women who had surrendered to him. His 
fraud was not discovered for several years. It is hardly necessary 
to add that these appalling crimes only served to further the 
cause of the rebellion. Under these circumstances is it surprising 
that a trouble, which could have been nipped in the bud with 
comparative ease, bad developed into a most embarrassing 
situation? * 

So Shtn’s Fall lir«n Foiwoir.— Ho Shen was a Maimhu 
frhoowed bis high positiem in the govenunent to his taetand 
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•bilify rather than to his birth. Tradition says that he was a 
.beater of the Imperial Sedan*chair when he first saw the Btnpo'or 
Gh'ien Lung. The Emperor, so the story goes, fell into converia- 
tion with him one day, and was so pleased with Ins knowledge of 
the Chinese classics that he gave him an appointment in the civil 
service the next day. Frcin that time, his promotion waainc^ 
rapid. In a few years, he became Grand Secretary and the inost 
influential membc r of the Grand Council. His son married bne 
of Ch'ien Lung’s daughters and his protfegfe had important 
positions throughout the empire. In point of both power and 
wealth he was second to none, — the imperial princes not being 
excepted. Yet he regretted that he vas not a member of the 
Manchu aristocracy. The great w'ars of Ch'ien Lung had all 
ended before his clay, and under the laws of the Manchu Dynasty, 
titles of nobility were never conferred in time of peace. ■ The out- 
break of a civil war was, therefore, most welcome news to Ho 
Shen. He encouraged the commanders to send in exaggerated 
accounts of battles, in the hope that his great friend and patron, 
the Empercr Ch'ien Lung, who, notwithstanding his abdication 
had not given up his power, might some day be induced to 
ennoble him. His hope was realized in 1798. In the fall of 
that year. General Lohpr.o (Hfit), the Comniander-in-Chief, by 
false promises induced one of the ringleaders of the rebellion 
named Wang San-huai (iStt) to come to see him, when he 
had his guest seized and carried a prisoner to Peking. In his 
report Lohpao told. his sovereigns how he had fought, how his 
enemies had been driven from their ground and how the prisoner 
had fallen into his hands. This report, which contained not a 
particle of truth, was forwarded from Peking to Jehol, where the 
Emperor Chia Ch'ing and the ex-Emperor Ch'ien Lui^g were 
holding a reception for the Mongolian Khans of the desert, and 
was read with great delight. Without stoppii^ a mottient to 
investigate the truth, Ch‘ien Lung hi|d both Lohpao ?nd Ho Shen 
made Dnkes. Ho Shen had imw at^ined his end in life, hvA he 
did not have long to live. On F«p>ruary 7f 1799, Ch‘ien Lnng 
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kaving Cilia Ch'ing for the first time a free hand in the 
govtittihent. Four days later, the fate of Ho Shen was sealed. 
-He was sentenced to die by the silken cord; and his estate, 
worth Tls! 2,000,0C0,000, was confiscated. His death was 
followed by the removal of the guilty commanders, many of whom 
also lost their estates. Ho Shen’s fall from power was, therefore, 
the turning point in the White Lily War. 

General Chdehtengpo Becomes the Commander*in*' 
Chief.— Of all the imperial commanders. General Galchtengpo was 
the most efficient, faithful and honest. Ever since the close of the 
Miaotzu campaign, he had been chasing the White Lily rebels from 
place to place, and from province to province ; but, owing to his 
poor knowledge of Chinese characters, was not given the chief 
command until the latter part of 1799. From the date of his 
appointment the active part of the war really l)egan. General 
Teoulai adother Manchu soldier, who- had distinguished 

himself in the Miaotzu war, l^ecame his assistant. Galehteng}x> 
pointed out, in his ntemorial to the Throne, the fact that the 
mountain range betw'een Hupeh and Szechuan on the east and the 
Cilia Ling Chiang on the west both afforded excellent natural 
defences. These natural advantages, he went on to explain, should 
be utilized to prevent the rebels from escaping into the rich country 
on either side; for they mast be cut off from retreat before the 
different armies could gradually close in ujxm them in the Han 
Valley, where the cavalry could be employed to the best advantage. 
Thus he told the Governmtiit what he aimed to do, and he did it. 

Spread of the Behellion into Xanan and Woat Sm* 
ehoan. — ^Unfortunately, the men entrusted wdth the defence of the 
Chia Ling Chiang were not equal to the task imposed on them. As 
a consequence, the rebels, in the beginning of 1800, broke into 
Kansu in the north and West Szechuan in the south. In Kansu 
they adi-anced as far as Kutig Ch'ang (9M), and in West See- 
^Uan, as far as Stmg Fan fit j ISat towards- the dose of the 
^tnimner the)*: were all driven bach iiitn the Han Valley, where des> 
Imedon awaited ^emu . In West Szdthoah, a ridh ocniidry hitfaertb 
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uiulevastated^ the severest fighting of the war otxiured. By skillni 
mamuvers rather tlian by the weight of numbers, Ckneral Teout^ 
gained many a brilliant victory. 

Oloaing Soenea of the War. — In August 1 800, Liu Chib-hsich, 
the principal leader of the rebellion, was discovered at Yeh Hsien 
(ft It), Honan, whence he was sent a prisoner to Peking to reemp^ 
the punishment that was in store for him. By November 1801, idl 
organized opposition was at an end, and the numerous rebel leaders 
had either been killed, or captured. But the broken fragments, and 
later the disbanded volunteers, kept both Generals Galehtengpo and 
Tcoutai busy for two or three years longer. It was not until 
October 1804 that peace once more smiled upon the afflicted regions. 
Two Chinese soldiers distinguished thonr.selves during the closing 
years of the campaign. They were Generals Yang Yii-ch'un 
(fUi#) and Yang Fang (Ig If), both natives of Szechuan. It is 
estimated that the cost of the war was no less than Tls. 
2,000,000,000. The destruction of life and property was fearful, 
but no record is available as to the actual e.\tcnt. 

The Ningshen Matiny. — .\t the close of the White Lily 

War there w-ere in the provinces of Hupeh, Szechuan, and Shensi 

thousand of volunteers who had fought side by side with the 

imperial troops. It was decided to retain some of them in the 

.service of the Government ami to tmp!oy them to garrison strategic 

points throughout the region of the recent rebellion. Accordingly 

3,500 w'tre added to the “Green Camp” of Hupeh, 6,000 to 

Shensi, and 1,000 to Szechuan. Of the new commands created, 
^ . . 
mention may be made of the Titu (Lieutenant-General) of Hsiang 

Yang, the Ts'ung-ping (Brigadier-General) at Yiianyang and 

Ningshen, and of the Fuchiang (Colonel) at Tachow, henceforth 

to be known under the name of Suitingfu. Ningshen, the gate 

to the Nanshan region, was pei haps the most important of all the 

new' military stations. This place being a new town, living was 

exceptionally expensive even for the soldiers. For this reason, tlie 

soldiers thene were each allowed a sum of 5 mace a month in 

addition to their regular pay, with the understanding that a 
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redoctimi of one niace was to be made at the end of every ^ree 
years. The first period of three years came to an end by the middle 
of August 1806. Bui the Provincial Treasurer of Shensi, instead 
of carrying out the agreement, stopped the extra pay altogether. 
This evidence of bad faith on the part of the Government caused 
no little murmuring among the soldiery ; and the attempt made by 
the acting Brigadier-General, of Ningshen, to punish those who 
ventured to protest, only added fuel to the smouldering fire. 
Suddenly some 200 soldiers threw off all restraint, murdered their 
commander, the acting Brigadier-General, set the prisoners in the 
city prison free, and then destroyed the citadel. In a feiv days, the 
mutineers gathered up thousands of men who loved plunder better 
than work, and weie ready to follow in the footsteps of the White 
Lily rebels. The situation looked so grave that Generals Teoutai, 
Yang Yii-ch'un, and Yang Fang were all ordered to Shensi at the 
head of their armies. In the meanwhile the mutineers had moved 
on to Hu Hsien H) in the north. At this point General Yang 
Fang appeared ujron the scene. To the astonishment of those w hom 
it was his mission to exterminaie, Yang Fang, unarmed and un- 
accompanied, rode one morning into their midst. He [Kjinted out 
to them what punishment was m store for them and, by persuasion 
and threats, was able to convince them that the best they could do 
was to lay down their arms. The mutineers returned with him to 
the barracks, leaving their friends who had cast their lot in with 
them to return home. What a service had Yang Fang i)erfornicd 
in the interest of humanity and of peace! Had it not Iticn for him 
the borders of Shensi, Szechuan and Hupeh might have once more 
witnessed the horrors of the \\'hite Lily War. "Yet Yang Fai^ was 
accused of cowardice by Chia Ch'ing, who did not hesitate to banish 
him and the 200 mutineers to Hi, where the latter were one night 
all massacred in cold blood! But Yang Fang was permitted to 
return after a year and was again emiiloyed in the army. In the 
following year, mutinies also broke out in several other places in 
^Shensi and in S/echuan. In each, case the trouble was attended by 


1 
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much* bloodshed, and was stq>pr^ed with the usual oruelty whidi 
diaracterized the Manchu race. 

Piracy on th« Coast— Duriiig the years China was aigaged 
in a civil war, piracy was rife on the coast of Canton, Fukien and 
Chekiang. It seems that fur this state of aBFairs on the Chinese 
coast, the Annamese government was to blame, forsom| of the 
pirates were- armed with high military commissions in their national 
army. At any rate, the pirates were a constant source of danger 
» to shipping, and all trading junks had to pay a toll in ordet to 
escape capture. The leader of these pirates was a man named Ts'ai 
Ch'ien (S th), a native of Tung An Hsien Fukien. Up and 

down the coast, Ts'ai Ch'ien preyed upon the commerce of China 
with impunity ; for the provincial authorities, as a rule, would not 
trouble themselves about any thing that happened on the .sea. The 
only man in whom Ts'ai Ch'ien found an enemy was another native 
of Tung An Hsien, named Li Ch'ang-ktog *), who, at that 
time, held the post of Brigadier-General of Tinghai i.'SL fli), off the 
coast of Chekiang. Li was not only a soldier but also a sailor. He 
had several encounters with the pirate fleet an 1 each lime Ts'ai Ch'ien 
barely escaped with his life. In January 1808, another engage- 
luent took place near Nanao, an.l Li had captured all of the pirates’ 
ships but three, when a cannon ball struck him on the throat and 
killed him almost instantly. O.ving to tlie contusion that prevailed 
throughout the fleet, the pursuit was given up, and Ts'ai Ch'ien allow- 
ed to sail away with his shattered ships. Two years later, Ts'ai Ch'ien 
was surroui^cd by war junks near the Island of Yushan off the 
coast of Chekiang. Having lost all hope of escape, he jumped into 
the sea and drowned himself. After his death the pirates were not 
heard of for some time. 

^ise of New Secret Societies. — If Chia Ch'ing succeeded 
in putting down the White Lily Rebellion, he never succeeded in 
rooting out their Society. It is true that no organization existed 
•under that name; but fragments of the old society under a score 
of different names and at different places soon developed into 
separat* and independent societies, silch as the Eight Diagrams 
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the Hettvenly Rtason (55 41), the I Ho Ch'uen (K ID •H^tie > 
Boxers of 1900), etc. These societies, with one excepticss, 
threatened future trouble, rather than constituted any immediate 
.danger to the throne. To grapple with them all, was of course 
an impossibility, and' Chia Ch‘ing actually acknowledged thi^ 
fact, wlien Le decreed that membership in a secret society should 
not in Uself constitute a ciime against the Government. 

The Heavenly Beason Behellion. — In 1811, to the 
consternatioii of the superstitious Chinese, a comet appeared. 
The Imperial astronomers in Peking prcncunced the event an 
stJgUty of war and proposed to counteract the evil influence by 
taking out the intercalary month which was to fall between the 
8th and 9th mocKs of the 18th year of Chia Ch'ing (1813), and 
placing it between the 2nd and 3rd moons of the next year. The 
proposed change having been adopted by the Government, a 
report gained circulation, especially in the northern provinces, 
that the Manchu rule would ccn:e to an end on the 15th day of 
the 9th moon of the 18th year of Chia Ch'ing (Oct. 9th, 1813). 
This, we observe, would have been the 15th day of an intercalary 
8th moon, tut for the change. The people tecaine so agitated 
that two leaders of the Heavenly Reason Society thought it an 
opportune moment to make an effort to overthrow the Manchu 
government. These men were Lin Ch'ing (Ik ft) of Tahsing 
Hsien Chihli, and Li Wen-ch‘eng of Hua 

Hsien (»»), Honan. Each of them had a large number of 
adherents in their respective provinces. According to the plot 
agreed upon, Lin Ch'ing, with the help of the eunuclfs, who were 
members of the society, was to take possession of the Forbidden 
City on Oct. 9th ; while Li Wen-ch'tng was to attack Peking from 
without. * 

The eventful day at last arrived; and, the Emperor being 
absent from Peking on a hunting trip at Jebol, everything 
promised to go off smoothly. With the help of the ennnehs, 
about 80 of Lin Ch'ing’s adherents gained admittance into the 
Forbidden City before their presence was noticed. Finding the 
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gate to the living apartments of the palace closed, several of them 
with white flags in hand climbed up the wall. Before they had 
time to jump down, the second Prince, afterwards the Emperor 
Tao Kuang, seized a gun and shot two of the intruders dead, while 
a shot fired by his cousin, Prince Mien Chib (H 56), killed a third. 
The sound of the firing iiiunediately attracted the attentiojp of the 
imperial guards, and during the night and the next day the 
survivors and the conspiring eunuchs were hunted down like rats. 
Lin Ch‘ing himself also fell into the hands of the authorities at 
Huang Ts‘un (K tt), a village not far from Peking, where he had 
been in hiding pending the result of his bold enterprise. When 
the Emperor returned on the 12th, peace and order once more 
prevailed throughout the Capital. Chia Ch'ing was so pleased with 
Prince Chi, his second son, who had acted with such coolness in 
the hour of excitement and danger, that he made him, instead of 
his elder brother, heir to the throne. 

Li Wen-ch*eng also failed to carry out the part he had 
agreed to play. In fact, he had fallen into the hands of the 
authorities long before the appointed day. His friends, however, 
broke into the prison and carried him off. They then killed 
the magistrate and set up the standard of rebellion. Several 
cities in Chihli and Shantung, where there w^ere many members 
of the Heavenly Reason Society, went over to him ; but, on the 
approach of the imperial troops, they w^ere easily recovered. The 
city of Hua Ilsien, having stood a siege for several months, 
succumbed in January 1814; and Li Weii-ch‘eng, in order to 
avoid capture, burned himself and family to death by setting fire 
to his house outside the city, 

Christianity under the Ban of a Secret Society. — The 

frequent uprisings of the secret societies had a very disastrous 
effect upon the Christian work in China. In 1805, a Cantonese 
was arrested in Shansi while trying to dispose of religious books 
for a Catholic priest. The case brought out an Imperial 
ordering the destruction of all such books wherever found. 
priest in question was also arrested afterward and senteneqd 
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imprisiiinent at J^ehol. At the same time a numbler of Chinese 
converts and officers of the Catholic Church were banished to Hi, 
to become slaves of the Blenths. In 1815 another priest was 
arrested at Lai Yang Hsien Hunan, for having remained 

* in the interior of China without express permission from the 
Throne^ and was sentenced to die by strangulation. The Catholic 
Church, once the recipient of so many favors from the first 
Manchu rulers, had indeed received no special attention from the 
recent emperors; but under Chia Cli‘ing it came under the 
ban of a secret society. This was not removed until the day of 
the first French Treaty with China. 

The Amherst and Goloyken Missions. — In the year 1802, 
the English occupied Macao in order to prevent the French 
from taking it from the Portuguc.se. The nature of the lease 
under which the Portugue.se were permitted to remain at Macao 
w'as not at that time understood in Europe. As the Treaty of 
Miens restored it almost immediately to the Portuguese, the 
occupation wa.s too brief to attract the attention of the Chinese 
Government, Six years later .similar circumstances made the 
re-occupation nece.ssary from a military .standpcdnt, and this time 
the indignation of Peking was fully arou.sed. The Viceroy at 
Canton, under instructions from the capital, protested, withheld 
supplies, and threatened to suspend trade. Admiral Drury not 
only paid no attention to the threats, but on several occasions al.so 
made a display of force Ix^fore the forts at the Rogue. Although 
the incident wa.s clo.sed a few' months later by England’s evacua- 
tion of Macao, the unfavorable impre.s.^ion that had been created 
by the unwarranted conduct of Admiral Drury at Canton remained 
unchanged. As a consequence, the trade at Canton was subjected 
to many unreasonable restrictions in 1814. In view of the unsatis- 
factory state of things, the English (Jovernment decided to send 
a second embassy to China. Their choice fell upon Lord 
Amherst, who, like Lord Macartney, had held the important 
Vkeroyalty of India, prior to his appointment. In August 1816, 
this second English embassy arrived at the month of the Pciho ; ^ 
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and after months of negotiations respecting the ceret^ny to be 
performed before the Chinese sovereign, Lord Amherst was 
forwarded to Peking. Upon his arrival at the capital, the English 
envoy was without a moment’s rest driven to the Emperor’s 
Summer Palace at Yiian-ming-yuan, where, he was informed^ 
Cilia Ch‘ing was expecting him. He tried to excuse himself mi 
the ground of fatigue and the non-arrival of his uniforms ; Imf his 
refusal to present himself at once offended the Emperor to such 
an extent that he ordered the emba.ssy to leave China without 
delay. Thus the second English attempt to establish better 
relations with China had utterly failed to accomplish its end. 
There was no improvement in the relations between the two 
nations ; but, on the contrary, the importation of opium continued 
to increase, and finally caused war. 

Long before the Amherst Mis.sion left England, the Russian 
Emperor had thought it proper to send a mission to China with a 
view to establishing a diplomatic base at Peking. In 1805, 
Count Goloyken, loaded with rich and numerous presents, 
started for China, and arrived .safely at Kalgau on the Great Wall. 
Before he was permitted to enter the pass, he had to reveal to 
the officials the nature of his mission, and have his case referred 
to Peking. To his surprise, the instnictions from the capital 
stated that he was to be allowed to come to the Chinese Court 
only upon his promi.se to perform the kmvtoxv. This promise 
Count Goloyken could not con.sistently give, and consequently he 
had to return to Rus.sia with all the pre.sents that the Czar had sent 
to his brother in Peking. This was not the only occasion when 
Russia received a rebuff from Chia Ch'ing. One of her naval 
officers tried to sectire a share of the maritime trade at Canton ; 
but his efforts were circumvented by the authorities. 

The fact was that both Russia and England knew very little 
of the true state of affairs in China. 
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CHAPTER LII 

TAO XtTAKO’S WAR WITH THE KOHAHHEDANS 

Accession of Tao Knang — On Sept. 2 , 1820, the Emperor 
Chia Ch'ing died at Jchol, where he hail gene on a hunting trip. His 
death left both his thrine and his misfijrtunes to his second son. 
Prince Chi, who on his accession took the name Tao Kuang (it 4t), 



Tao koako 


or Reason's Light. His reign covered a ijeriod of thirty years 
(1821*1850) ; and was quite as full as that of his predecessor had 
been of internal insurrections. ITiere was a formidable uprising in , 
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all the Mohamtnedan cities of . Chinese Turkestan, and also an 
invasion of South China by foreign soldiers. Between the years 1821 
and 1847, there was little peace in that part of the country known 
as Kashgaria, or the Southern Route of T‘ien Shan lb Hf \ 

The Government of the Mohammedans in Kashgaria* — 

Kashgaria had long been the scene of mi sgovernment ; and owing 
to the great di.stance from Peking the officials there could generally 
do as they pleased with impunity. They treated the i>eople with 
contempt and their chief concern was to enrich themselves. Every 
man from the highest Amban down to the humblest Eeg 

(fS ft) had his price. The garrisons, which consisted exclusively of 
Manchus and Mongols, were also sources of terror. Their discipline 
was neglected and the scildiers often indulged in all sorts of excesses. 
\\1iile the poor i)cf»plc were cheated and r<.»bbed on every hand, the 
fate of their women was worse than dcadi. Wdiere complaints 
were uselc>s, insurrections became necessities in course of time. 

Mohammed Ali, King of Ehokand. — Alxait this time the 
Mohammedans of Khokand, the near neighbors of Kashgaria, had 
a very amhiiir»ns King, named Mohammed Ali. As early as 1812, 
he refused to send any more tribute to China, a custom that had 
been kept up ever since the time of Ch*ien Lung’s conquest of the 
New l)(*minion. The Tartar General at Hi knew that his govern- 
menl was in no p(»sition to carry on hostilities in Central Asia, 
and accordingly accepted the change without protest. This first 
concession was soon followed by i^lhers, and Mohammed Ali was 
even allowed to send consuls, or Akasakais^ to collect duty on 
Mohammedan merchandise sold in the bazaars of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. These Akasaka/s zi once became the centres of intrigues. 
Apart from the collection of custom, they considered it their duty 
to further all seditious plans against China. Before they appeared 
on the scene, the Manchus had a peaceful colony, but after their 
arrival troubles soon arose. 

Jehangir’s First Attempt to Gain Possession of Xash- 
garia. — At the lime of Ch'ien Lung’s conquest, most of the 
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manbers of the old iChoja (fn ♦♦) family of Kasligar were put to 
death. Sarimsok was tlic only surviving boy, who succeeded in 
making good his escape into Khokand. He became a guest of the 
Khan of Khokand whose hospitality he enjoyed as long as he lived. 
One of the sons who survived him was Jehangir. Though his father 
had been contented to live a pensioner in the court of the Khan, 
Jehangir was not satisfied with such a quiet life. He could not 
forget the misfortunes of his family, and would not rest satisfied 
until he had made an effort to drive the Chinese out of Kashgaria. 
In Mohammed Ali, he found a most sympathetic friend. In 1822, 
the Khan having given him money and arm.s to make a descent 
upon Kashgaria, Jehangir secured the support of the Kirghis, or the 
Purut (>(& ® tt) ; and, with what followers he was able to enlist, 
advanced toward Kashgar. But as the Manchus kept a better guard 
than Jehangir had expected, he was obliged to beat a hasty retreat 
to Lake Issik Kul. In 1825, General Baryenbatu (EJtCB) set 
out with his contingent to locate the enemy; but for a hundred 
miles beyond the border, the Manchu General could find no trace of 
Jehangir. He finally come upon a party of the Kirghis; and, to 
vent his anger, he caused the unfortunate men, women and children 
to the number of one hundred to be put to death. Out of this 
appalling crime Baryenbatu evidently hail intended to make a report 
of an alleged victory, but his brutality brought about his ow’n 
destruction. Before he reached home, he was overtaken by the 
Chief of the Kirghis at the head of an overwhelming force, and 
he and all his men were slaughtered. This defeat gave Jehangir 
new hopes and brought him new" adherents and new' friends. 
Among these may be mentioned the Mohammedans of the cities 
of Kashgar, Yanghissar, Yarkand, and Khotand, who showed 
their sympathy by taking up arms against the frightened Chinese 
officials. 

When Tao Kuang found out the state of affairs in Kashgaria, 
he ordered Ch'ing Hsiang (K #), the Tartar General of Hi, to Kash- 
gar, and sent Grand Secretary Chang Ling (A to take the place 
made vacant at Hi. 
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Jahangir in Fasseasion of Kaobgaria. — In July 1826^ 
Jehangir paid a visit to his ancestral tomb a short distance from the 
city of Kashgar. Although he had to retire on the approach of 
the Manchus, he came again in September; and was this time 
supported by a large army which Mohammed AH had sent to his 
aid. dicing Hsiang made a mi.stake in leaving the citadel to accept 
battle. The result was a crushing defeat, which was followed by 
the capture of the four cities of Kashgaria. U[X)n the fall of 
Kashgar, ChHiig Hsiang committed suicide. This city now became 
the head(iuarters of Jehangir. who was proclaimed Sultan under the 
name of Seyyid Jehangir. His first act was to dismiss the Khokand 
soldiers and to inform Mohammed Ali that his assistance was no 
longer ret|uire(l. This over-confidence in his own strength, as we 
shall see pre.sently, was the cause of his downfall. 

Jehangir Once More an Exhile. — While Jehangir busied 
himself with the crganizalion of a government in Kashgar, no effort 
was spared hy the Chinese in gathering a formidable army at Aksu. 
Not only did the neighboring provinces of Shensi and Kansu 
send their contingents : hut also ihe remote regions of Kirin and 
Heilungkiang sent delachmcnls of cavalry. Of this motley force, 
Grand Secretary Chang Ling was given the chief command, and 
instructed to send a Hying column through Ushih and the mountain 
ranges to cut ofi* the retreat of the enemy, while the main force 
marched towards Kashgar. He found it impossible to send the 
flying column because of the extreme difficulty and the little 
knowledge of the route. After a council of war the idea was 
given up. Leaving necessary reinforcements for the garrisons of 
Ushih and the neighboring cities, the main army, numbering about 
22,000 men, set out in March. 1827, to recover the lost territory. 

Jehangir, still confident of his own prowess, marched his army 
to Yangabad, where he decided to make a stand. The combatants 
were about equal in numbers and the battle was most desperately 
contested ; but the result was a signal defeat for Jehangir. Towards 
midnight on March 26th, the victors encamped before the walls of 
Kashgar; and on the next day they carried the city by storm. Some 
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4,000 persons, among whom were two Khokandian officers and some 
near relations of Jehangir, were either put to death or made prisoners. 
Jehangir himself, however, made good his escape into the Kirghis 
country; but by this single blow the prowess of Jehangir had totally 
disappeared. The other three cities could offer but little resist- 
ance and were one by one re-taken by the Chinese. Had General 
Chang Ling carried out his instructitms it \\oul(l have been impossi- 
ble for Jehangir to escape; and for this failure he was severely cen- 
sured by the Emperor. To atone for his conduct, he sent Generals 
Yang Yu-ch‘un (IftSi#) and Yang Kang (Vb If) "iti) 8,()(K) men to 
seek the ambitious fugitive. The two generals look dilferent routes. 
Genera! Yang Fang encountered a large army of Khokandian s«)ldiers, 
and in the skirmishes that ensueil, he lost more than one half of ins 
men. When this became known both generals were recalled and 
Jehangir was permiited to remain ai large, (ieneral ^'ang \^i-ch‘un 
was now ordered to take the Shensi and Kan>u soldiers back to 
their iKanes; while General "^’ang I'ang was made the second in 
command, and w ith 8,000 men was to guard Kashgar against any 
surprises. 

Capture of Jehangir. — Jeiiangir, in spite of his n:i^f(^rtunes, 
was slili hopeful. Hy February 1828, be was as active as ever, and 
w ith 500 adherents be was once more ready to ilglit. When he 
reached the town n{ Arku (W M he f(»und that he had been de- 
ceived by ])einglold that the Chinese army had lieen completeh w ith- 
drawn, and that the garrison of Kashgar was as weak as ever. This 
information which General Yang l%ang luid caused to be carried to 
him. was now* the cause of his death. Jehangir decided to retrace 
his steps into his mountain retreat bin it was tno late. On Mount 
Kailichkai (EJt W flj jg), he was captured by a su]KTior force sent out 
by General Yang h'ang and brfmghl back to Ka.shgar a prisoner. 
From Kashgar, he was sent to Peking where, after a scries of 
indignities, he was sentenced to die by the slicing process. Tao 
Kuang was so much gratified witit the result of the Kashgarian 
campaign that he made Chang Ling a Duke of the Second Order 
<:z 9 and Yang Fang a Marquis of the Third Order (H 9 H). 
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Invasion of Kashgaria by the Khokandiana (1830). — In 

those earl}’ days, there was considerable overland trade in Chinese tea 
and medicine with Khokand. The Chinese thought that by stopping 
this trade entirely and by confiscating all the property of Khokandian 
merchanis found in Kashgaria, they might ultimately bring the 
haughty Kiian, Mohammed AH, to terms. Nothing was more 
erroneous. Mohammed Ali would never suffer such indignities 
quietly : and, as soon a> he heard of the return to Peking of both 
Generals Chang Ling and Yang Pang, and the withdrawal of the 
main portion of the Chinese army, he hastcnc*! to attack Kashgar 
with a strong force, and pul forward Yusuf, the elder brother of 
[ehangir, as his successor on the Khoja throne. The invaders not 
only took possession of the Mohammedan towns of Kashgar, 
Yanghi'sar and Yarkand; but also laid siege to lhe Chinese quarters 
at all these places, and cut them olT from communication with Hi. 
Hi. however, tried to send relief : but the commander of the detach- 
ment, ^'ung .\n (ff'M) by name, was a coward. Instead of march- 
ing to meet the enemy, he led his 4,000 men to Khotand, which 
was not in ilaugir, ami left the besieged garrisons to hold out as 
I)Csl they could. 

China Makes Peace with Khokand. — Once more Generals 
Chang Ling, ^ ang Yii-ch‘un and ^'ang Fang led troops back to 
Kashgaria in haste. ( )ii their arrival they found that the enemy had 
quitted Chinese soil. The truth was that Mohammed Ali needed his 
men at home, as he was on the iroint of breaking peaceful relations 
with Bokhara. In 1831 General Chang Ling, after months of 
negotiations, concluded a treaty with Khokand. China agreed to 
restore the previous arrangement respecting trade, and to retuni 
tf) the Khokandian merchants their property which had been 
confiscaletl. Khokand promi.sed to return all Chinese prisoners of 
war and tt.) restraiii the Khoja princes in her territory. China 
wanted her to give up the latter as w’ell as the prisoners of war, but 
was too weak to use force. The age of Ch'ien Lung had jessed. 
Commissioner Na Yen-ch‘6ng OWJEJR), who had confiscated the 
property of the Khokand merchants, and placed the embargo on 
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trade, was cashiered. The arrangment effected by Chang Ling 
secured peace to Kashgaria for a period of 15 years. 

The War with the Seiren Khojas. — In the year 1847, 
Kashgaria was once more the scene of trouble. At this time there 
were seven Khoja pretenders instead of one, hence the event was 
recorded in the Chinese annais as “ the war with the Seven Khojas ” 
Only desultory fighting took place. The Akasa- 
kals, as usual, had done their best to incite the Mohammedan 
population to rebel; but the latter, having lately enjoyed a milder 
form of government, did not respond with eageniess. For a short 
time, success seemed to favor the invaders, I)ut upon the approach 
of reinforcements from Hi, they quit the country without making a 
stand. “The war with the Seven Khojas’" was, therefore, of brief 
duration. Thus within the brief t>criod of twenty-seven years, 
Kashgaria had been three times invaded, all on account of the claims 
of the Khojas. The Mohammedans had the same resi)ect for their 
Khojas as the Tibetans have for their Dalai Lamas. So long as 
there were representatives of the old Khoja famih of Kashgar in 
Khokand so long was there cause for trouble. 

The remaining years of Tao Kuang were occupied by a war 
with England, the details of which will be told in the next chapter. 
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CHAPl'ER UII 

0H1HA*S FIRST FOBEION WAR 

Causes of the War. —During the years 1840-1843, China was 
for the first time at war with England. This is commonly known 
as the Opium War, a term which is somewhat misleading. That 
China’s determination to stamp out the opium trade was the 
immediate cause of the war, there is no room to doubt. But there 
were other causes. For ages it was the custom of China to look 
down ui)on all foreigners as barbarians^ who had no right to come 
to her shores, save for the purpose of paying her tribute. This war 
was waged by England for the avowed purpose of breaking down 
this high w'all of ignorance and seclusion, as well as to demand 
comp;nsaii(»n for damage done to English merchants. V^iewed in 
the light of sub.sec|uent events, England w as undoubtedly to blame 
for forcing a baneful trade on China. On the other hand, China’s 
arrogance, it must be admitted, afforded England a just cause for 
taking up arms against her. 

Early Introduction of Opium. — Opium is mentioned in 
Chinese annals as early as the eighth century, and was presiunably 
brought into China for medicinal purposes by the .Vrabs. Its Chinese 
name, A Fu (H 35 <¥), is thought to be the corruption of 

the Arabian name, Afion. The next mention of opium is found 
towards the close of the Ming Dynasty. The customs statistics, 
compiled for the year 1859, show' that ten catties of opium were, 
in those days, worth two " silver bars.” 

As early as 1729, or the 7th year of. the reign of Yung Cheng, 
law’s were made interdicting the use of opium. It is safe to con- 
clude that the habit of smoking opium had, by Uiis time, begun to 
work great havoc anwng the Chinese, or it w ould not have aroused 
the attention of the Imperial Government. These laws, however, 
failed to stop the evil at which they were aimed, and increasing quan- 
tities of opium continued to pour in from India under the fostering 
influences of the East India Company^ an English company which 
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had the monopoly of the China trade. Canton, then the center 
of this trade, was the doorway through which opium found an 
entrance. 

Opium Smuggling at Canton.— In 1800, the Imperial 
Government made renewed efforts to s^press the use of opium. 
Stringent decrees were issued In rapid succession. China, indeed, 
can boast of many good laws, but not always of good men to 
enforce them. So it was in this case. As long as the demand for 
opium existed, the supply came; and if it could lud be brought into 
the country openly, it was done clandestinely. By means of 
systematic bribery, opium smuggling, tliereforc, went tin at Canton 
without hindrance. Large receiving ships were stationetl at 
Lingting (f& fT) and \icinity, while numerous smaller craft under the 
English and other foreign flags plied iiaclv tmd forth on the Canton 
River in their attempts to land opium. To the oflicials and their 
subordinates, to the foreign capitalists, to the local bad characters, 
and to the pirates along the coast, opuim 'smuggling meant a short 
cut to wealth. It is estimated that chests of ojiium valued 

at $3,657,000 (Spanish) were consumed in China in],S16;and 
18,760 chests valued at $12,^^00,031 ( S|»anisb ) in 183t). In other 
words, the cc>nsumpticn bad more tiian trebled every three years. 
All this quantity found its way into Chaia through the smugglers. 

Lord Napier Appointed First Superintendent of Trade.— 

In April 1834, the Charter of the East India Coniiiany expire<l. 
Thereuixin the English Government undertook the protection of the 
China tra<ie by the ap^xuntment of a sujierintendent. Hitherto this 
trade had been controlled, on the one side, In the East India 
Company, represented at Canton by a sufiercargo ; and on the other, 
by the notorious system of co-hong, — a committee of Chinese 
merchants, who guaranteed all tlebls due to the foreigners, the 
amount of lees, or “ squeezes,” to l»e given to the provincial 
authorities, and the customs elues to be paid to the Hupu (;*«). 
It seems that the object the English Government had in api>oinling 
a superintendent of trade was to put a stop to this state of affairs. 
Lord Napier, who had the honor of being the first occupant of the 
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newly-creaied office, was not only exiJected to foster and protect 
the trade ; but also to extend it to other parts of the Chinese Empire, 
and to open direct communication with the Central Government. 

In compliance wit|||his instructions, Lord Napier proceeded 
from Macao to Canton, without first obtaining permission from the 
Viceroy through the hong merchants as bad been the custom, and 
rcixtrted his arrival to the same high authority by letter. Un- 
fortunately Lu K‘un the Viceroy, was ready to grant ‘a 

barbarian e)e’'(4SU.', as Ltrd Napier was called, no right, or 



privilege, other than those enjoyed by the supercargoes. As Napier 
insistcti upon his right to address him on terms of equality', he 
became very much offended, suspended the English trade, and 
ordered native servants to leave their employ. At this juncture, 
Lord Napier’s health gave way, and he had to return to Macao 
where he soon died, leaving Viceroy Lu K‘un to boast of his 
triumph. Upon the new Superintendent’s departure from Canton, 
permission had at once been given for trade to be resumed, bot it 
was subjected to more restrictions than ever. 
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Hftpier’t BuoMBSors.— The situation at Canton remained 
practically unchanged during the regime of Sir George Robinson as 
superintendent. He never resided at Canton, and had no direct com- 
munication with the Viceroy. 

In 1836 Sir George was succeedetl by Captain Elliot, who was 
verj' conciliatory in his dealings with the Chinese authorities; and 
went as far as to style his ccninuinications “ Ping” (M), a form of 
document that an inferior ofticcr in China lias to use when addressing 
a superior. Elliot was permitted to reside at Canton, and to re-ojien 
communications with the authorities, otherwise there was no improve- 
ment in the relations between the Chinese and English. 

DiscuBsion of the Opium Question. — About this time, the 
opium question suddenly took on a new phase. It was discovered 
that for many, many years millions of lads had been taken out of 
China, and now she was brought face to face with a specie famine. 
According to the officials, China had received no lienefit whatever 
for all this vast wealth, except the baneful opium. Thus the opium 
traffic at Canton became at once the great financial eiuesticn of the 
day, and the Imperial Court at Peking was much troubled as to how 
the great efflux of silver could be stopped. Officials both w ithin and 
without, the capital were invited to express their opinions on this 
important subject, and many able arguments were consequently 
advanced against the traffic. One of the authors of these arguments 
was Lin Tse-hsii Ai] iJt), a native of Foochow. He was as ener- 
getic as he was outspoken ; and as Viceroy of Hukuang, he had inau- 
gurated with success a general crusade against the use of oiiium. 

Lin Tse-hsii’s Appointment as Imperial High Com’ 
miBsioner. — The Emperor Tao Kuang thought that he had found 
in Lin Tsfe-hsii the man he needed to carry out his anti-opium 
policy at Canton. Accordingly he appointed Lin Imperial High 
Commissioner, and clothed him with ample powers to deal with the 
situation. On March 10, 1839, Commissioner Lin arrived at 
Canton. It is claimed that opium smuggling had actually stopped 
before his arrival. His name was such a terror to the corrupt 
Canton officials that they found it to their interest to desist, for a 
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time at least, from participating in a crime which depended largely 
upon their help and support for its Commission- 

Surrender and Deatruotion of Opium at Canton. — Six 

days after his arrival. Commissioner Lin ordered the English 
merchants to deliver to him all the opium in their possession. At 
first they were willing to give up a small portion only, but .he 
w'as not satisfied with their partial compliance. He surrounded the 
factories with soldiers, deprived the foreigners of their native 
servants, and stopped their fresh supplies. This severe measure 
had the desired effect. By May 4th, more than 20,000 chests, of 
opium, representing a market value of not much less than $9,000,000, 
were delivered to him through Captain Elliot. This vast quantity of 
opium, which the Commissioner wished to send overland to Peking as 
evidence of his triumph, was by the Eniperor’s orders to be destroyed 
at Canton. The work of destruction was done at the Bogue in a very 
thorough manner. The opium was first mixed in trenches v\ith 
lime and salt water and then drawn off into the sea. One man was 
decapitated for attempting to steal a small quantity. Who can 
accuM; the Chinese Government of insincerity when she preferred 
to destroy what was harmful to the j)eople rather than to fill her 
treasury with its sale ? 

Shortly before the destruction of the opium, which took place 
on June 3, 1839, Cajrtain Elliot and the British residents had all left 
Canton for Macao. 

New Opium Code. — The destruction of Opium at Canton 
was but the beginning of the arduous w'ork the Chinese Govern- 
ment -had undertaken. Determined that this work should be 
energetically prosecuted, the Emperor Tao Kuang promulgated 
what is known as the New Opium Code iR W). According 
to this Code, to import, sell, grow, or prepare opium was a crime 
punishable by death, or banishment; and persons addicted to its 
use were to be condemned to die by strangulation, unless they 
could get rid of the habit within 18 months. 

Foreigners not being under Chinese laws, Commissioner 
Lin ordered every foreign merdtant to file a bond binding 
himself not to engage in the opiuin».trade on penalty of summai^ 
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execution and confiscation of ship and cargo. Some Portuguese 
and Americans complied with his order, but Captain Elliot ob- 
jected. 

Commencement of Hostilities at Canton. — To compel 
the English to place themselves under the Chine.se law, the 
Commissioner again resorted to drastic measures. He caused the 
Macao authorities to refuse hospitality to the English, and pre- 
vented the people on the ccast ficm supplying them with water 
or vegetables. The English with sad hearts embarked on board 
their ships which .■■et sail and finally anchored in the harbor of 
Hongkong. 

Two English frigates were then at Chuanpi (HI *). As the 
sailors could not obtain their fresh supplies by any other means, 
they seized what they needed, and earned many unpleasant scenes. 
The ships also had several encounltrs with the forts, and on 
November 3rd fought a regular engagement with a fleet of Chinese 
war junks. One junk was blown up, three were sunk, while the 
rest retired in great disorder. 

When the Chuanpi affair was reported to Peking, the Phnper- 
or Tao Kuang lost no time in issuing an edict (January 3, 
1840) forbidding all trade with England, although trade had 
already stopped. In tl.ose early days, such an edict virtually 
amounted to a formal declaration of war against Ehigland. 

England, on her part, was busy with preparatiens for war. 
Parliament having during the early session of 1840 sustained the 
Government's proposal in regard to the China question, an 
expedition was being sent out under the command of .Sir Gordon 
Bremer, subject to the control of Rear Admiral George Elliot and 
Captain Elliot. Joint Plenipotentiaries. This expedition, consisting 
of 4,000 troops on board twenty-five transports with a convoy of 
fifteen warships, arrived at the mouth of the Canton River in 
June 1840. Shortly after its arrival. Sir Gordon Bremer declared 
a blockade of the port of Canton. 

First Occupation of Tinghai.-On July 4th, Bremer’s 
squadron of five men-of-war, thiee steamers and twenty-one 
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transports, reached the Tinghai harbor, off the coast of 
Chekiang, having made a demonstration at Amoy on its way 
north. The authorities were summoned to surrender, and as they 
refused, the place was bombarded the following morning. A few 
minutes sufficed to silence the forts. Then the troops landed and 
took possession of the city. Tinghai, it should be remarked* is 
the capital of Chusan, which served as the English base of 
operations during the greater part of the war. 

The fall of Tinghai filled the minds of the provincial authori- 
ties with consternation. They could see no reason why they 
should be held accountable for anything done at Canton. As 
they were powerless to punish the enemy, they vented their 
wrath upon the poor Commissioner Lin. Owing to their mis- 
representations to Peking, the Emperor’s confidence in his Com- 
missioner was badly shaken. Tao Kuang now accused him of 
“having dissembled with empty words, and of having caused the 
waves of confusion to rise” R' HU S. ^ itll). He also sent 
Viceroy Ilipu (fl^a*),of Nanking, to Chekiang to inves'.igate 
matters ; and ordered the officials along the coast to forward to 
Peking whatever communication the enemy might desire to 
make. 

Lord Palmerston’s Letter. — The primary object that Sir 
Gordon Bremer had in making the northward movement was to 
open up communication with the Central Government. He had 
in his possession a letter from Lord Palmerston, the English 
Primier, which he w'as to deliver into the hands of some responsible 
Chinese official for transmission to Peking. This letter set forth 
the complaints the English Government had against China and 
also the terms that she was prepared to accept. This communica- 
tion was offered at both Amoy and Ningpo, but the authorities at 
both places refused to have anything to do with it. Accordii^ly 
Captain Elliot and Sir Gordon Bremer sailed with the fleet to the 
mouth of the Peiho (4: W). By authflffity of the recent order from 
the Emperor Tao Kuang, Viceroy C3i‘i Shan (U#), of Chihli* 
accepted the letter and forwarded it tn Peking as desired. 
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Ch‘i Slian was a diplomat of no mean ability. He told Cap- 
tain Elliot that his Government was prepared to punish Commis- 
sioner Lin most severely, when the true facts in connection with 
the surrender and destruction of the opium came to light, and 
succeeded in getting him to withdraw the fleet and to agree to 
open negotiations for peace at Canton. In pursuance of the 
understanding with Ch‘i Shan, Captain Elliot therefore sailed 
away with the fleet to Chusan, and after leaving a small garrison 
there, at length, returned to Macao. 

Bombardment of the Bogue Forts.— Almost at the same 
time as the attack on Chusan, tlie English men-of-war, charged 
with the duty of maintaining the blockade of Canton, were 
obliged to resume offensive operations against the Ch.inc.se on 
account of the carrying away from Macao of one Vincent Stanton, 
a British subject. After a heavy bombardment of the Hogue 
forts, a party of marines landed and took the Chinese positions. 
The forts and barracks were then destroyed and Stanton was 
returned. 

This attack upon the Bogue forts completed the downfall of 
Lin Tse-hsii. Deprived of all rank he was sent to Peking to await 
his trial by the Board of Punishments, and his place was given to 
Ch‘i Shan. 

Medley of Peace and War at Canton.— Ch‘i Shan arrived 
at Canton in the capacity of Imperial High Commi.ssioncr, Nov. 
29,1840. As Admiral Elliot was an invalid, the negotiations on 
behalf of the English Government were, for a time, conducted by 
Captain Elliot alone. For nearly six weeks nothing definite w'as 
arrived at, owing principally to the procrastination of Ch'i Shan. 
At last on Jan. 7, 1841, Sir Gordon Bremer, tired of the unrea- 
sonable delay, gave orders for a second attack on the Bogue forts, 
and in a few days both the importants fortifications at Shako 
(1^ ^1) and Tako (.izM) were taken by the English. 

Resistance was hopeless and no one knew it better than Ch'i Shan 
himself. Alarmed at the sudden tulti of affairs, he now agreed to 
all the terms that had been detn|inded. These terms included 
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the cession of Hongkong and an indemnity of $6,000,000 for the 
opium that had been destroyed by Commissioner Lin. On his 
part, Captain Elliot agreed to the evacuation of both Chusan and 
the Bogue forts. 

The Emperor Tao Kuang, however,’ was not ready for peace, 
but was Ijent on war. About the time the convention was signed 
at Canton, he issued an edict directing that all warlike prepara- 
tions should be continued, and appointed a commission of three 
members to conduct the campaign at Canton. The President of 
this conun i.s.sion, I.shan was a memljer of the Imperial 

family; while General Yang Fang (H Sf), a distinguished soldier, 
who had seen much warfare, was one of the associate commis- 
sioners. Nor did the Emperor forget tlie province of Chekiang. 
To this province he .sent \uceroy Yii Ch'ien (Sf SI), of Liangkiang, 
as Imperial High Commissioner; while Ilipu was ordered to 
return to his former jwst at Nanking. Under these circumstances 
it was not surprising that Ch‘i Shan was powerless to carry out the 
provisions of his own agreement. In spite of his best efforts to 
keep the facts from the foreigners, it was .soon found out that 
soldiers were pouring in from the neighboring privinces. At the 
same time every thing was being done to strengthen the Chinese 
po.sitions around Canton. 

To anticipate the Chinese, the Commander of the English 
fleet once more gave orders for an attack on the Bogue forts. 
This time the line of inner forts, guarding the approaches of 
Canton, were engaged and captured, together with all the guns 
which had been recently mounted by Commissioner Lin ; and 
Admiral Kuan T‘ien-p‘ei (M ft) was killed. Although the 
Chine.se were strengthened by the arrival on March 5, 1841, of 
General Yang Fang and a party of Hunan soldiers, numbering 
about a thousand, the enemy had successfully cleared the river of 
all obstacles, and was at the very gateway of Canton. Moreover 
the British forces were now led by a dashing soldier. Sir Hugh 
Gough, who had recently arrived to take the supreme direction of 
affairs. 
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The English success was marked by the return of the 
merchants to their factories outside the city of Canton. In spite 
of tlie refusal of the Emperor to ratify Ch‘i Shan's convention, 
Hongkong had been proclaimed an English possession and troops 
withdrawn from Chusan to garrison it. Ch‘i Shan, for having 
ceded this territory to the enemy on his own authority, was sum- 
marily dismissed and sent to Peking as a public criminal to 
receive his sentence at the hands of the Board of Punishments. 

First Attack on Canton City and the Subsequent Truce. — 

On April 17, 1841, General Ishan, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
President Lung Wfen, the third member of the Commission, both 
arrived at Canton. While the merchants were actively engaged 
in trade, the Commissioners were kept busy with plaiTs to expel 
the unwelcome foreigpier. By the middle of May, there were in 
the neighborhood of Canton about 40,000 soldiers, ;:nd with these 
the Commis-sioners were ready to begin operations. During the 
night of May 21st, the batteries which had been .secretly put up 
along the banks of the Canton river opened fire simultaneously 
upon the ships and the factories, and a number of fire rafts liore 
down upon the former in the harbor in the hojie of setting them 
on fire. Unfortunately these schemes of the Comnii.ssi(»ners 
proved such a complete failure that very little damage was done 
to the enemy’s ships. From the factories, however, the Chinese 
carried off all that they could lay their hands on, and that w’as the 
only success they could boast of that night. 

The English assumed the offensive on the following day, and 
they not only destroyed the batteries, but al.so a number of war 
junks. Happily Captain Elliot, during the day, had is.sued a 
notice advising all foreigners to leave Canton ; or the raid upoit^ 
the factories would have been attended by a great loss of life. 

At the time these events took place. Sir Hugh Gough was at 
Hongkong; but, on receipt of the news, he promptly returned on 
May 24th with all the forces ut^er him. The attack on the dty 
of Canton itself was now decided upon ; but as the Chinese had 
built a line of forts on the heights to the north of their city, it was 
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necessary to take them first. When this was done, the Com- 
missioners began to realize the hopelessness of the situation 
and sent the Prefect of Canton to sue for peace. They agreed to 
ransom the city for $6,000,000 and to withdraw the Tartar and 
other troops sixty miles from Canton. The amount of the ransom 
having been paid in full, the English troops embarked on board 
their ships on May 31st, an^ left Canton without attacking the city. 

In compliance with the terms of the agreement the Commis- 
sioners also withdrew their forces to Chinshan ill) , where 
President Lung Wen soon died. 

Fall of Amoy, Tlnghai, Chenhai and Ningpo. — The 

arrangement made at Canton was necessarily a truce and not a 
treaty. While it stopi>ed the fighting in that region, it did not touch 
upon the question of future intercourse ; and did not secure to the 
English the right of direct communication with the Central Govern- 
ment. That question was still far from settlement at the end of June, 
1841. At that time Captain Elliot was sui)erceded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and the fleet was fflaced under the supreme command of 
Vice-.A.dmiral Parker. The new English Plenipotcntiarj', Sir Henry 
Pottinger, had been instructed not to treat with the provincial 
authorities ; and consequently he sailed north with a fleet of 9 men- 
of-war, 4 steamers and 23 transix)rts. The following places now- 
fell in rapid succession: Amoy, oflf the coast of Fukien, (Aug. 25), 
Tinghai (Sept. 26), Chenhai (Oct. 10), and Ningpo (Oct. 13). At 
Tinghai, the Chinese made a heroic stand, and lost three of their 
generals, namely, Ko Yiin-fei (S S Ml). Wang Hsi-peng (i II H) 
and Chen Kuo-hung. At Chenhai, across the bay, things were 
different. There Commissioner Yii Ch'ien, deserted by his officers 
and men. was obliged to commit suicide. His death w^as followed 
by the unopposed occupation of the prefectural city of Ningpo ; and 
although the people wrote on their doors the characters signifying 
“ Submission People,” still they were retjuired to pay a large ransom. 

After the fall of Ningpo, the English for a while made no 
further advance. The disastrous events in Afghanistan w-ere monop- 
olizing the attention of their home government. 
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Attempts to Betake Ningpo and Chenhai.— If the English 
hoped to secure their ends from the proud Emperor Tao Kuang, by 
holding a few cities on the coast, they were disappointed. Tao Kuang 
could not see the hopelessness of the situatioJi; and still believed that 
the resources of his empire would eventually turn the tide in his 
favor. Availing himself of the lull in the storm, he sent one 
commissioner after another to the scene of conflict until there were 
three in Chekiang province, and all Manchus of high rank. (They 
were Idling, Grand Secretary Wen W'ci, ice- President 

of a Metropolitan Board (f$ SB K), and T'cishnn, Lieut. -Genera! 
of the ^lanchu Army (tP tt # ft M) . He also sent troops from 
Honan, Shensi, and other provinces to Chekiang. By the beginning 
of March, 1842, everything seemed to he ready for the Chinese to 
drive out the foreigners; and, under cover of darkness, the 
Commissioners began to deliver simultaneous attacks upon the two 
cities of Ningpo and Chtnhai. The Chinese numbered aliout 
10,000, but numbers counted little in the face of suinrior weapons; 
and they were driven away with great slaughter, tillhoiigh they did 
succeed at one time in gaining the gates of the cities. 

On March 15th. the enemy ctnce more assumed the offensive by 
attacking Tzii Ch‘i (JRflS), a town alxmt 10 miles from Ningixi. 
They routed a large body of men there and drove them towards 
Hsihsing (PS IS) ; and might have continued their march towards 
Hangchow, the ba.se of the Chinese Commissioners, had they not 
recciv^ fresh instructions which completely changeil their plan 
of ad^ion. 

Fall of Chapn, Woosung, Shanghai, and Chinkiang. — 

The credit for these fresh instructionus belonged to Earl Ellcnlwrough, 
Governor-General of India. He saw that the war had been waged 
for more than a year without any permanent result, and thought 
that a more elTeclive way of coercing the Chinese Government lay in 
an attempt to prevent the tribute rice from reaching Peking. The 
Yangtze River was navigable as far as Nanking and, therefore, 
afforded the means for executing the new plan. 
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In accordance with this new plan, all the English forces, 
excepting what were necessary for the garrison of C^iisan, evacuated 
the mainland of Chekiang on May 7th, and once more mailed north 
on board their transports with the convoy of warships. On May 
l7th, they reached Chapu (-If HI), a port in North Chekiang 
apix)inted for the Japanese trade, and easily captured the place and 
destroyed a large quantity of war material. 

Leaving Chapu, the fleet n)ade for the mouth of the 
Yangtze River. At Woosung it met with desperate opposition; but 
upon the death of General Ch'en Hiia-ch‘eng (H-fblft), Command- 
ant of the forts, who was instantly killed, all resistance melted 
away. The fall of the cities of Paoshan and Shanghai then 
occurred. Following the course of the river, the fleet soon appeared 
before the walls of Chinkiang (fll Jl), a city of immense strategic 
importance, situated at the junction of the Yangtze and the Grand 
Canal. The mere appearance of the enemy sufficed to put the 
large Iwdy of sohlicr^ encami>ed outside the city to flight. The 
Manchu garrison of the town, true to the tradition of the 
Tartars, .showed a brave front; and, after most of them had been 
either killed or wounded, preferred suicide to surrender. (General 
Hai Ling (HHH, the commander of the garrison, having told his 
servants to set fire to his f>wn house, {lerished with his family in 
the flames. 

Treaty of Nanking. — The continued success of the English 
at last brought the Manchu Government to its knees. Indeed, the 
Emjjeror Tao Kuang had sent both Ch‘i-ying (W 3t) and Ilipu to 
Chekiang to ascertain the views of the English before their fleet left 
Chusan for the Yangtze. But the commissioners were not clothed 
w'ith proper credentials, and Sir Henry Pottinger could not treat with 
them. From Chekiang the commissioners had to travel all the way 
to Nanking; and this time, were able to produce the necessary papers. 
These were produced none too soon to save Nanking. The joint 
plenipotentiaries and Niu Chtent^^ it), Viceroy of the Liangkiangr 
then signed w-ith Sir Henry Pottinger on board H. B. M, S. .Corn- 
wallis, the famous Treaty of Nanking, (August 29th, 1842). |fhe 
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English celebrated the happy event by a national salute of twenty-one 
gum, and by the display of the flags of the two nations at the top 
of the foremast. 

The important provisions of the treaty were: — (1) Peace 
between China and England; (2) Six million dollars indemnity to 
be paid by China for the opium destroyed, three million for debts 
due English merchants, and twelve million for expenses of the war ; 
(3) The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai 
to be opened to foreign trade and residence; (4j The cession of 
Hongkong; (5) Prisoners of war to be released; (6) An amnesty 
for all Chinese who had assisted the English in the war; (7) Future 
intercourse to be conducted on terms of equality; and (8) Places 
held by the English to be restored as the indemnity payments were 
made. No mention was made of the opium <juestion. 

Shortly after the signing of the treaty, the full force of 
Tao Kuang’s wrath fell heavily upon the provincial authorities who 
had failed to carry the war to a successful issue. Thus ^'iceroy Niu 
Chien, Commissioners' Ishan and Ichin, and others were degraded, 
removed from office or sent to prison. The Viceroyally of Nanking 
was then given to Ch‘i-ying and the Tartar Generalship of Canton 
to Ilipu. On the English side. Sir Henry Pottinger was rewardetl 
with the Governorship of Hongkong by Queen \'ictoria. 

The Customs Tariff ; American and French Treaties. — 

General Ilipu was also charged w ith the duty of arranging a regular 
tariff with Sir Henry Pottinger in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Nanking Treaty. Ujxin Ilipu’s death at Canton in March 
1843, his unfinished task was intrusted to Ch’i-ying, who was now' 
transferred to Canton as V'iceroy of the Two Kuang Provinces. In 
June Ch‘i-ying paid a visit to Hongkong in order to exchange the 
ratifications of the Nanking Treaty ; and on Oct. 8, 1843, signed with 
Sir Henry Pottinger at the Bogue a supplementary treaty. Both of 
thiail^i^eements were really extorted from China at the mouth of 
the cannon ; and could not, therefore, continue to be respected for 
aUy great length of time. 
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In the following year there were signed, at the Bogue, the 
American and the French Treaties, which were based upon the 
Treaty of Nanking as a model. In both cases Ch'i-ying represented 
the Imperial Government. At the instance of the French Minister, 
the Emperor Tao Kuang issued a decree prcmiising toleration to 
Christianity, which, it will be recalled, had been placed under the ban 
of a secret society during the previous reign. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

THS 7IBST STAOE OF THE TAIPIHO KEBELLIOH 
The Taipihgs . — Before the echoes of the First Foreign War 
had died away, China was the scene of a great uprising, such as had 
not occurred since the time of the San Fan (li M) Rebellion. A 
handful of young men, inflamed by new religious ideas, raised the 
standard of revolt in Kuangsi province, swept down the Yangtze, 
and founded a semblance of government at Nanking. They then 
deteriorated rapidly and were finally conquered and dispersed. As 
most of tiiem came from Kuangsi province and they all wore their 
hair long, they were called either the Kuangsi, or the Long-haired 
Rebels, by the Chinese historians. To foreigners tljey were known 
as the Taiplng.s or Taiping Rebels, because they called their king- 
dom Taiping T‘ienkuo (Jc the Heavenly Kingdom of Peace. 

Early Life of Hung Hsiu-ohiian. — JIungHsiu-chiian 
the ring-leader of the Taipings, was a native of Hiiallsicn {■tEtl),a 
place alx>uc 30 miles norlli of Canton. Bom in 1813 in a iK>or family, 
he had but a smattering of the Chinese classics ; and, though he went 
to Canton several times tor examination, he failed to take his literary 
degree. On one of liiese occasions in 1833, he came into contact 
with Christianity. Three years later he failed again in the examina- 
tion, and became so despondent that during a suhse<iuent illness he saw 
visions which revealed to him his future career. It is quite jxjssible 
that the whole story of the visions was false; but it appealed power- 
fully to the superstition of the masses of China. Hung Hsiu-chfian 
now gave up all his classics and devc>ted his time to the teaching of 
Christianity as he understood it. With Fung Yiin-shan (4 • iJi), he 
repaired to Kuangsi and there formed the Shangti Hui (±t|t*), a 
society for the worship of God. This society was persecuted by 
the authorities and the neighbors; and the “brethren” and 
" sisters,” as they w’ere called, sooti found it necessary to unite 
together not only for the purpose of worship, but also for self- 
defence. In 1847, Hung HstVeWian went to J. J. Roberts, an 
American missionary at Canton, fo? instruction ; but was not baj^iz^* 
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Unrest in Kuangsi. — Separated by a distance of some 1,200 
miles from Peking, and peopled with an incongruous population, 
Kuangsi had always been the land of lawlessness. Under an old 
and enfeebled Governor, named Cheng Tsu-ch'jen many 

secret societies had sprung into existence throughout the prefectures 
of Liuchow (W W), Ssu-en (A A). Hsinchow (f* ^H), Wuchow (A M) 
and Nanning (A A) ; and they were more than enough to keep the 
government troops busy. In the meantime, the future Taiping 
Relxfllion was gradually gathering at Chin-t'ien (-k ffl), a village 
between the districts of T‘enghsien (A ft) and Pingnan A) ; and 
Hung Hsiu-ciiiian soon found himself the acknowledged leader of a 
band of men full of religious enthusiasm and superior in discipline 
to any force the Govenior could send against him. 

The Fall of Yungan. — As soon as the condition of affairs in 
Kuangsi Iiccame sufilciently known in Peking, the Government 
appointed Lin Tse-hsU (ik JPJ Us), the High ('ommissioner of 1839, 
Commander-in-Chief, with power to direct all military operations 
within Kuangsi. Lin died in 1850 at Swatow, without ever seeing 
the rebels, and was succce<ied hy Li Ilsing-yliati The latter 

did arrive in Kuangsi; hut died before he took up his work in the 
follow ing year. Meanw hile the Taipings had gamed many victories 
over the Imperial troops; and had also captured the walled city of 
Yungan (Ai’Ii). a point of great strategic importance in north 
Kuangsi. In this city Hung Hsiu-chiian, for the first time, adopted the 
title of T'ien Wang (35 i), or Heavenly King, for himself ; and at the 
same time conferred princely titles uixm several of his lieutenants. 
Yungan was closely invested by the Imperialists in February 1852. 
Had the commanders under Sai Shang-ou (A (ft H), the successor of 
Li Hsing-yiian, only been able to forget their personal disagreements 
in the face of the enemy, the Taipings would never have ^scapH 
from Kuangsi. 

Escape of the Taipinga from Ttmgan; Fall of KanMng;— 

The Taipings were in such straits in April, 1852, that they 
abandoned Yungan, and cut their way through the outposts of the 
Imperial troops. Once Out of their prison, they gathered- up 
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strength as they went, and attacked Kueilin (tt ^), the capital of 
the pro\dnce. Having failed to take this city, they next forced tlicir 
way into Hunan, captured Taochow (XM), Kueiyang (tt li), and 
Ch‘euchow (H #H), and arrived before the walls of Changsha (A in 
November. Avoiding this city, the centre of the Imperial forces, 
they moved in the direction of Changte (Httt). At lyang (tt A), 
they seized a flotilla of boats, and in these they sailed to Yochow 
This important city, the key to the Yangtze, was in fact 
abandoned with all of its supplies and transports before their 
arrival. Thus with comparative ease the Taipings had reached the 
Yangtze. They now merely followed the course of the river, and 
foiuid nothing to prevent their advance. Wuchang (ft A)> the 
capital of Hupeh, fell before their arms in January 1853 ; Kiukiang 
(A.tC), an important port in Kiangsi, and Anking (3E tt), the capital 
of .iVnhui, in February; and on March 8th the insurgents were before 
Nanking, the ancient capital of the Empire, in ten days the wall of 
tile city w’as breached and carried by storm, when the whole of the 
Manchu garrison was put to the sword. In another month the 
insurgents captured Chinkiang (ft It), Yangchow (AW), and Kua- 
chow (AW), which gave them the complete control not only of the 
Yangtze River but also of the Grand Canal. From March 19, 1853, 
to July 19, 1864, Nanking was the capital of the Taiping Kingdom. 

Military Organization of the Taipings.— The military 
system of the Taipings was very complete. Their army was 
organized in squads of 25, comfianies of 100, battalions of 500, 
regiments of 2,500, and divisions of 12,500. At the time of their 
departure from Yungan they had but one division; but as they swept 
down the Hsiang River (M it) in Hunan, and the Yangtze through 
Hupeh, Kiangsi, and Anhui, to Kiangsu, their ranks were swollen 
thousands who joined their standards for the mere love of war and 
ptoder. It is estimated that by the time they arrived at Nanking 
they had some 600,000 men and 500,000 women, the latter being 
organized into companies and separately brigaded. There were no 
signs of the ordinary immorality of a camp. The use of qtiom. 
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tobacco, and wine was forbidden among the Taipings. They tied up 
their long hair with a red turban and left its ends hanging loosely 
behind them. During their degenerate days, they tatooed their new 
adherents with the characters "Taiping T ienkuo," in order to 
prevent them from going over to the Imperialists. 

During their last days, there were as many as 2,700 princes 
among the Taipings, when at the outset there had been but five. 
These were the Eastern, Northern, Southern, Western and the 
yVssistant Princes. Below the order of princes there were four 
clas.ses of nobles, viz.; — Chang T‘ien-an (»?c5tE), Shih T'ien-fti 
5E W), Cli'cng T'ien-yii and Ting T‘ien-en (at 5^ JBl). The 

Taipings were as fond of the character T ien (X), “ heaven,” as they 
were proud of their alleged divine mission. 

Civil Government. — In the way of civil administration, the 
Taipings supplied practically nothing in place of what they destroy- 
ed. To maintain their court and army, they called upon the people 
to pay “ tribute,” which must be either in grain or cash. When 
these w ere not willingly offered, they helped themselves to whatever 
they could lay their hands on. Bronzes, curios, and other article* of art 
uerc always destroyed wherever found. Temples of all descriptions 
were burned, Iwcause they were places of pagan worship, and be- 
cause they frecjucntly sheltered Imperial troops and militia. Books 
sharetl the same fate as the temples, presumably because they were 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Heavenly King. To get reve- 
nue from the domestic trade, the Taipings maintained a few custom 
stations along the Yangtze, but no protection was givei, to the 
people. 

Laws. — The laws of the Taipings were few and cruel. These 
laws were based more or less on the Mosaic Code, as they knew it. 
The torture, known as the Heavenly Lamp, or Tien T'icn Teng (ft 
35 ®), was as bad as any ever invented. The victim, tied with silk 
or cloth soaked in oil, was made to stand on his head, and was thus 
burned to death. The Taipings naturally had objections to the 
Chinese calendar with its code of lucky and unlucky stars; and tn its 
place, they adopted the simpler system df the West. 
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Their iPaitli* — ^At the outset the religious faith of the Taipings 
had much in common with the Protestant form of Christianity* Yet 
they corrupted it to such an extent that it became an entirely different 
creed. For instance, they believed that their Heavenly King was 
no less a personage than the Younger Brother of Jesus Christ,’' 
whom they called '' Elder Brother/’ With them it was nothing un- 
usual for their “ Heavenly Father ” to come to earth and s[)eak to 
man through one of their princes; and this was especially the ca^e at 
meetings where orders relating to the movement of troops, or the 
administration of justice, were to be given. Orders given in this 
manner, were as a matter of course, implicitly obeyed. In addition 
to tlieir catchwords the Taipings had other peculiar terms of their 
own. Thus Chungsiaotzu (#c'hT) (Thy little Children) meant 
themselves ; and Weihsiao (j® d') (Children at Large), those who had 
accepted their authority but not their faith. These terms were freely 
used in religious papers and also in their official documents. The 
Manchiis and their friends were all considered Devils ” : and the 
prayers of the Taipings usually ended witli tlie cry, *D<ill tlie Devils 
and kill them all.” 

Reports of the wonderful success of the Taipings in gaining 
adherents to Christianity, and in defeating the Manchus, naturally 
attracted the attention of Europe and America to their progress. 
Consequently the representatives of Great Britain, France and the 
United States, under instructions from their respective governments, 
visited Nanking on different occasions to study the religious system 
of the Taipings. Every one of them told his goveniment to observe 
strict neutrality,, as in his opinion the Taipings were not worthy of 
recognition or help.* To the failure of the Taipings lo act so as to 
obtain the sympathy and support of the Christian world, must be 
ascribed their final ruin. 

Progress of the Taipings Horth of the Yangtze Biver.— 

With their headquarters safely established at Nanking, the Taipings 
threw a strong column across the river for the purpose of attacking 

~ ^ 

♦ The United States wa« on the point of recognsaing the Taipings as the di 
jioto Govethment of China when she recd^ed the report from her mintitar. 
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Peking. This column was under the command of Lin FSng-hsiang 
(# E W)» one of the ablest officers the Taipings ever had. Avoiding 
the centre of a Manchu army collected in the vicinity of Yangchow, 
he entered North Anhui by way of the Lin Huai Pass (HI EH), 
and was joined by another column at Po Chow « JH) on the border 
of that province. The united army then forced its way into Honan J^ 
but met with no serious resistance until they were in sight of Kaifeng 
(R ft), the capita] of the province. In this connection it must be 
observed that in 1853 the mighty Yellow River, the " Sorrow of 
China,” abandoned its southern course, which had become silted up, 
and returned to its historic channel by cutting its way to* the sea 
through the northern part of Shantung province. The consequent 
overflowing of the river interfered with the operations of the Tai- 
t pings to such an extent that they had to give up the hope of reducing 
Kaifeng. Having made a detour, the Taipings laid siege to Huai- 
ching (E B), a citj on the northern bank of the Yellow River to the 
Northwest of Kaifeng. The several battles that were fought under 
the walls of this city resulted adversely to the Taipings, who, now . 
being considerably reduced in strength, were forced to seek safety 
in the hilly regions of Shansi. Before the close of the year, however, 
fresh reinforcements arrived in Shansi; and with these Lin Fcng- 
hsiung entered the Metrojwlitan Province of Chihli by way of the 
Limning Pass (HI JS). He continued his march as far north as 
Tsingchow (3?^) within 200 miles of Peking; when the Emperor 
Hsien Feng, alarmed by the progress the Taipings had made, in- 
vited Prince Senkolintsin and his hardy Mongol horse- 

men from the desert to come to the aid of the Government. Their 
arrival at Tsingchow made a complete change in the prosjxjct of the 
campaign. With the aid of a Manchu army under General Shengpao 
(llflcf, Senkolintsin, by a series of battles, forced Lin Feng-hsiang 
to retreat, made him prisoner on the southern border of Chihli in 
1855, and drove a fresh army of reinforcements out of Shantung. 
Of the two armies sent against Pekiiig, only a small portion ever 
returned to Nanking. In view of its net results, the expedition tvas, 
of course, a pronounced failure. Neve|theless it had acoimplisfa^ a 
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marvelous feat m having marched through four provinces full of 
Imperial troops in less than six months. The expedition was the 
first and last attempt of the Taiplngs to capture Peking. 

Further Insurgent Successes in the Yangtze Valley. — 
During the whole of the time when their army was pushing its 
^^way through North China, the Taipings were making effort 

to strengthen their base at Nanking. In front of that' city was. 
encamped the army of General Hsiang Yung (A Jft), which had 
followed them from Yungan, and was now known as the “ Great 
Camp of Kiangiian’* wdiile on the northern bank of 

the river, there had been collected a Manchu army of considerable 
strength, knowm as the “Great Camp of Kiangpei” 

These two armies had to be kept at bay : and the city of Nanking 
itself had to be kept in a po.sition to stand a long siege. So long 
as their further advance tow^ard the east was temporarily checked, 
the Taipings had only the country to the west of Nanking to 
draw upon for both men and supplies. Accordingly they sent 
out various detachments into the provinces of Kiang.si, Anhui, 
Hupeh and Hunan, that carried carnage and destruction wherever 
they went. Unless it was absolutely necessary for military pur- 
poses, they never burdened tliemselves with holding cities after 
having deprived them of their jxjrtable wealth. Between the 
rebels and the government troops the city of Wuchang was cap- 
tured and recaptured as many as six times during the years 1853- 
1856. When driven out of one place, the Taipings generally ap- 
peared in another in increased numlx.rs and with renewed vigor. 
With the exception of the Volunteer Army of Hunan, of which we 
shall speak again presently, no government force would or could 
oppose them. Whenever an Imi>erial commander found a city 
abandoned by the Taiping^s he would enter it and then make the 
whole affair appear a most creditable feat before his masters at 
Peking. 

The Else of Tt'^ng the rebels were 

aweeping down the Hsiang (M tt) , Kuo^fan (E ■ M), their 

future conqueror, was in his iR^me in Haiang Hsiang (MNDy 
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having retired from his official position in Peking on account of 
the death of his mother. In compliance with the ixrgent appeals 
from his friend and sovereign, the Emperor Hsien Feng, he 
organized a little force of militia and saved the city of Changsha 
(* l>). Although he had had no military training or experience, 
he was %man of exceptional ability and unquestionable integrity, » 
and he s-et the example of loyalty .at a time when treason seemed 

to be the order of the day. The 
handful of men serving under 
his standard formed the nucleus 
of the Volunteer Army of Hunan, 
which, for fifty years afterwards, 
constituted the stronger part of 
China’s soldiery, throwing both 
the “ Eight Banners” and the 
‘‘(Ireen Camp” into the back- 
ground. The largest unit of this 
army w'as a camp of 500. ‘‘The 
Hunan Braves,” as the volunteers 
were commonly called, used no 
guns until a comparatively recent 

Ts'Knc Kro.FAN date. 

Know'ing that he could not ptini.^h the rebels without a 
fleet, Ts‘eng Kuo-fan went to Hengchow (• #H) in 1853 to build 
a fleet of wooden junks, which, manned exclusively by the Hunan 
Braves, did good service on the Yangtze. In April 1854, he was 
ready to emerge from his native province, with a force numbering 
about 12,000 men, and a fleet of war junks, to measure strength 
with the Taipings. The first general battle was fought at Hsiang 
Tan (Mil), and resulted in a victory for the Hunan Braves. 
During the next two or three years, Ts'eng Kuo-fan and his men 
were employed largely in Hupeh arid Kiangsi provinces, and hi.s 
record was a series of victories and ^feats. In September 1855, 
he gained important victories near ^ukiang, and in October, in 
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eastern Hupeb. In 1855, the Volunteer Army suffered a great 
loss in tSe death of General Tachipu (41 W %) at Kiukiang; and 
in 1856 another one of their best officers, Lo Ts4-nan (XiiHf), 
was killed at Wuchang. 

Death of General Hsiang Yung.— In 1855, the Taipings 
iiade a bold sortie and attacked the Great Camp of Kiangnan, 
which had been considerably reduced in strength by the many 
detachments sent away by General Hsiang Yung to protect his 
rear. The General consequently found it ad\nsable to order a 
retreat. But his retreat was turned into a rout, and the Comniaud- 
er-in-Chief was so broken-hearted that he killed himself at Tan 
Yang WlS). After his death, there was no Imperial army in 
the vicinity of Nanking, until General Ho Ch'un, bis successor, 
had time to bring up a fresh army from Anhui. In 1858 this 
army came and w'ith the remnant of the “Great Camp of 
Kiangnan” laid siege to Nanking. 

Dissensions and Plots Among the Taipings.— Of all the 
early Princes of the Taipings, Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing (H 3f }(|), the 
Eastern Prince (Kti), was the only skilful strategist and able 
administrator. He was, in fact, the soul of the whole revolutionary 
movement. Hung Hsiu-chiian, the “ Heavenly King,” after his 
arrival at Nanking, was no longer a religious zealot. He had a 
court as well as a harem, which contained as many as eighty- 
eight wives and concubines. 'With these women he spent most of 
his time and often would see none of his officers for months. In 
due time, all power had fallen into the hands of Yang, and he 
became a menace even to the “ Heavenly King ” himself. During 
the brief time when Nanking was freed from investment, all sorts 
of intrigues were rampant among the Taipings. As a conse- 
quence, Yang, the Eastern Prince, his family and adherents, 
to the number of 20, (XK), were murdered, or massacred, by Wei 
<Ch‘ang-hui (» ft W), the Northern Prince. The family of Shih 
Ta-k‘ai (SjHM), -the Assistant Prince (RaE), shared the same 
fate because of his sympathy with Yang. Shih, however, escaped 
by letting himself dovm from th« city wall under cover of night ; 
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and never had anything more to do with the Taipings. ^e led an 
independent movement in Szechuan ; but was made prisoner in 
1863, and subsequently put to death. When disorder was at its 
height in Nanking, the Heavenly King” had to arouse himself, 
temporarily at least, from his life of pleasure, and order the 
execution of the Northern Prince and his family. Thus was Hu|^ 
Hsiu-chiian deprived of the services of the early Princes. 
Yun-shan (• • Ul) and Hsiao Chao-kuei (V tl R) , the Southern 
and Western Princes, respectively, had both been slain during 
their flight from Yungan. For a time tl;e Taiping movement 

seemed to have lost its head. Wu- 
chang was taken from the Taipings 
permanently in December 1856. It 
was captured by the Hunan Braves 
tinder Hu Lin-i (Rttll), Governor 
of Hupeh, and himself a native of 
Hunan . Henceforth it became the 
base of the Hunan Volunteer Army. 
In December 1857, Chinkiang was 
also taken from the Taipings ; and, 
by the autumn of 1858, they had 
lost most of their possessions in the 
Yangtze Valley, e-\cepting the two strongholds of Anking and 
Nanking and the strip of land between them. Had it not been 
for the War with the Allies (French and English), the whole 
revolutionary movement might have been brought to an immediate 
termination. 

The Inspectorate General of Cnstoms and the Likin 
System. — In 1853, the city of Shanghai was in the hands at 
the “ Small Sword-Society” (>f« B ♦), an offspring of the “'E^ad 
Society” (H ♦). As a consequence; the native custom establish- 
ment ceased to operate ; no dut}' was collected on cargo,, and 
vessels were not properly cleared. To remedy this condition of 
affairs, an arrangement was effected ija 1854 between Taotai Wu 
of Shanghai and the three treaty cot^ls of Great Britain, France 
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and the United States of America. A customs board of three 
members, one to be appointed by each of the consuls, was created 
with full power to perform all such duties as properly belonged to 
the native custom house. After a short time, the Board of Three 
was merged into one Inspector-General authorized to supervise 
the working of the several custom houses in South China, Mr. 
H. N. Lay being the first incumbent. Thus out of the Taiping 
Rebellion there sprang up the beginning of an institution which 
to-day lights and patrols the coast of China, collects her revenue, 
and controls her postal service. 

The likin system, a sort of internal transit charge, also owes 
its birth to the Taiping Rebellion. At the outset it was a war 
measure, devised to support the army of Ts‘eng Kuo-fan and others 
engaged in suppressing the Taipings, and collected a thousandth 
part on all sales. But as there arc different rates at different 
places many abuses have crept into the system. The likin to-day 
is a burden on trade, and, in spite of the efforts of Chinese and 
foreigners, it has not yet been abolished. It means an income 
to the Government as well as to those wlio have anything to do 
w'ith its collection, and, for this reason, a tem[K>rary measure 
seems to have come to stay. 
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CHAPTER LV 

XKX SBOOHS VOSBIOV WAB 

Anti'Foreign Feeling at Canton. — In four of the five ports 
opened by the Treaty of Nanking, comparatively little trouble was 
met -with by foreigners. At Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow and Amoy 
large "concessions,” or “settlements,” sprang up, trade flourtsbed, 
and foreigners, to a certain extent, were permitted to have access to 
the native authorities and their yamens. But the case of Canton, 
then the southernmost port, was different. Foreign residence at 
Canton was restricted to an area of about 21 acres, as against 470 
acres at Shanghai. While the Shanghai "concession” was large 
enough to tneet the needs of the foreign population, it was not so at 
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Canton, which, at that time, had thr^ times as many foreigners as 
the former place. Many tintes, the foreigners attempted to extend 
their small concession, but the Canttmese would not have it. Nor 
would they allow the foreigner to enter their walled dty. They 
were resolved to resist the foreign deniand by force, if necessary; 
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and, as % consequence, anti-foreign placards were freely posted 
throughout the city, the enlistment and drilling of the militia went 
CM quietly, and insults to foreigners became of frequent occurrence. 
Qi'i-ying, the Imperial High Commissioner, found himself utterly 
powerless to cope with the situation. He knew that under the Trea- 
ties, the foreigner was entitled to enter the city ; but he was afraid 
to say so in the face of the popular feeling. In a dispatch addressed 
to Sir John Davis, Governor of Hongkong, — ^and in those early days 
also British Minister and Superintendent of Trade, — he said: "Two 
years from this date (April 6, 1847) British officers and people 
shall have free entrance into the city.” The governor accepted the 
promise in good faith, little knowing that it was a promise Ch‘i-ying 
never intended to keep. 

Ch‘i*3ring Succeeded by Hstt Kuang-chin.— At his own 

request, Ch‘i-ying was soon relieved of his post at Canton, and was 
succeeded by Hsii Kuang-chin (1ft IK M). a man who was as anti- 
foreign as the former was pro-foreign. Hsii deliberately broke the 
promises of his predecessor when the time came for the British 
officers and people to have free entrance into Canton, and permitted 
nothing of the kind to take place. The British Government at the 
time was not ready for war. Gn April 9, 1849, Sir G. Bonham 
(XKt), Govem(»r of Hongkong, wrote: “The question at issue re.sts 
where it was, but it must remain in abeyance.” That foreigners 
were barred from Canton in spite of Ch‘i-ying’s promise was very 
pleasing to the Court at Peking; and by an edict of May 7, 1849, 
Hsii w'as rewarded with the fourth order of the Chinese nobility 
(f- B), and with the privilege of wearing the Double-eyed Peacock 
Feather (S B IE M) ; while Yeh Ming-ch'en (B B W), Governor of 
Canton, was given the fifth order of nobility (B B), and the privilege 
of wearing the Single-eyed Peacock Feather. The readiness with 
which these unwarranted high honors were bestowed showed that the 
Emperor Hsien Fetig did not expect his ministers to carry out 
treaty obligations; but deliberately encouraged them to bectmie anti- 
foreign in dealing with other mtioiis. > > ^ 
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The Uneetion of Treaty XoTieioii.— Both the French and 
American treaties contained a provision to the effect that they wotdd 
be open to revision after a period of twelve years. Hie treaties 
therefore would expire by liinitation in 1854. Although the British 
had no such stipulation in their own treaty, they could daim the 
right to revision under the most- favored-nation clause. In etha* 
words, the several foreign governments were agreed that tlrtir 
relations with China needed alterations at many points, and were 
unanimous in insisting upon the revision of their treaties. The only 
channel through which they could approach the Chinese Government 
on the subject was the Imperial High Commissioner at Canton ; and 
that important official was now Ych Ming-ch'ra, Bigoted and 
ignorant, he was either “ too busy ” with " military affairs” to grant 
an interview to foreigners, or could see no need to revise the 
treaties. No eloquence, or threat, could convince him of the obli- 
gation China had contracted. On several occasions the foreign rep- 
resaitatives proceeded to Shanghai with a view to communicating 
with the Central Government through the Viceroy of the Liang 
Kiang; but in this they never succeeded. Yeh was the only man 
under the Imperial Government who was permitted to have anything 
to do with foreigners, and to him they were invariably referred. 
During all this time, the British Government did not drop the 
question of the entry into Canton; but her Consul, H. S. Parkes 
(EX®), met with no more success than his pretlecessors. 

The Loroha Arrow. — For some time piracy had once more 
been rife on the estuaries of Canton. To avoid capture by the pi- 
rates, many Chinese ves.sels had availed themselves of certain laws 
of Hongkong wffiich permitted their registration and use of the 
English flag. One of these was the Lorcha Arrow, the property of 
a Chinese merchant of Hongkong. While lying off the dty of 
Canton, a number of Chinese officers and men boarded her for the 
purpose of searching for a certain notorious pirate. They also 
hauled down the English flag arid carried away the entire crew of 
twelve men (Oct. 8, 1856). When^the facts were made known to 
the British Consulate, Mr. Paries derilanded the return of the crew 
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and the firing of a national salute of twenty-one guns as an apol- 
ogy for the insult done to the English flag. After much delay and 
correspondence, the men were returned ; but no apology was offered. 
The Consul, therefore, declined to receive the crew ; and the case 
passed mto the hands of the Critisli naval authorities. 

fioatilitieB at Canton. — During the closing days of tlie year 
1856 (Oct. 27-Dec. 29), the English seized the forts guarding the 
approaches to Canton and frequently Iwmbarded the city itself. 
Enraged but helpless, the Cantonese retaliated by setting fire to 
the defenceless factories and reducing them all to a heap of smoking 
ruins (Dec. 14). The hostilities were strictly local in character, and 
the relations between foreigners and Chinese at the other ix)rts 
remained friendly and practically unchanged. 

England and France Become Allies. — The new situation 
created by the Arrow incident was the subject of Parliamentary de- 
bates in England. The English Governmeiu, or cabinet, was upheld 
in the Hoase of Lords, but was defeated in the House of Commons. 
The Premier, Lord Palmerston, then di^sohed the Parliament and 
appealed to the country. In forty days, he was returned with a 
large majority. War was declared, and invitations were addrcs.sed 
to America, Russia and France asking them to join England in the 
coming struggle. Inasmuch as America and Russia were Dith 
anxious to o[)en up China, they di<l not see their way clear to <leclarc 
war uix>n her. But a.s France had l»een unable U) secure any 
satisfaction from China for the murder of a I'rcnch missionary* at 
Silin (H Kt), Kuangsi, she con.scntcd to l)ecome the ally of England. 
Lord Elgin (H HI -fe) and Baron Cros M) were then ap])ointed 
Plenipotentiaries for England and France res[Hrtively ; and, in the 
hands of these two men, the conduct of ilie war rested. 

Canton Captured and Teh Ming-eh‘en Hade Friaoner.— 
The Indian Mutiny having necc.ssitate(l the diversion of some of 
the forces destined for China, the allies were not ready to begin 
operations at Canton until JX'ceiniHr 1857. Fresh demands in 
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the name of the Plenipotentiaries and covering the several points at 
issue were now addressed to the Imperial High Commissioner. 
Yeh Ming<h*dn was too haughty to grant these demands, but he 
was uni)repared for the war. It is stated thit he liad consulted an 
oracle which told him that ail the trouble w'ould be over by the 30th 
of Deceniljer. His faith in the oracle was so great that he refused to 
do anything to put the city of Canton in a state of defense. Ht, 
was several times asked by his colleagues to take precautions. His 
answer on all these occasions was always the same : “ There will 
be no trouble after the 30th of Dec.” But the trouble came. At 

6 a.m. Decemljer 28th, 1857, the allied fleet bombarded Canton. At 

7 o’clock an attacking party, consisting of alx»ut 6,000 English and 
French marines and sailors, landed. The next day, Decemljcr 29th, 
the allies were in complete possession of Canton, and had had only 
fifteen killed and 113 woimded. The f)nly aitcm[>t to save the city was 
made by Lieutenant Teng .Xn-pang (TitfHillt). The Tartar-General, 
Muktahna (ti % tt M), commanding the Manchu garrison was the 
first to hoist the white flag. Thus in a sen.se the trouble was all 
(A'er l)efore Deceinlter 30th; but the foreigners had taken Canton. 
On Jan. 14, 1858, Yeh Ming-ch‘en. w hose foliy had brought this war 
ui)on China, was discovered and sent on lK»ard the H. M. S. In- 
flexible. Later on he was removed to Calcutta, where he died an 
exile the follow ing year. For the next three years. Canton remained 
under the government of a joint commission comptised of three 
foreigners. 

Benewed Attempts at Treaty Bevision.— With Canton in 
their hands, the allie.s again sought to open communications with 
the Peking Govcrinnent resitecting the revision of treaties. In this 
lieaceful attempt to secure better relations with China, Lord Elgin . 
and Baron Gros w-ere joined by Mr. Reed, Commissioner of the 
United States of America, and Count Putiatin, the Russian Envoy, 
and all of them proceeded to Shanghai Their simultaneous notes, 
identical in import and all addressed to Yu Ch*6ng (W IK), Senior 
Grand Secretary, were forwarded to Peking by Viceroy Ho Kuei- 
ch‘ing (HHH), of Liang Kiang, wl» was then at Changchow, 
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owing to the occnpation of Nanking by the Taipings. The replies 
from Bddng retomed through the same channel and told the English, 
French and American envoys to apply to the Viceroy at Canton for 
what they wanted. As the Russians had never had a share of the 
niarifime trade at Canton, their minister was told to apply to the 
Governor of Heilungkiang. The four envoys would not do what 
they were told ; but proceeded further north, two representing bel- 
ligerents, and two neutrals. At Taku, situated at the mouth of 
the Pciho, they were met by three commissioners, including T‘an 
T‘ing-hsiang (II S K), Viceroy of Chihli. None of these commis- 
sioners was clothed with full powers, and for this reason both Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros refused to have anything to do with them. 
Negotiations were, however, opened with the American and Russian 
envoys. The allies w'ere of course in no wise bound by the action 
of the latter; and consequently hostilities were renewed by the 
taking of the forts at Taku. With these forts in their possession, 
they forced their way up the Peiho to Tientsin. There the allies 
met new commissioners who were able to protiuce the necessary 
credentials. These were Grand Secretarj' Kiieiliang (tt H) and 
President Huashana (<E tt), with whom negotiations were opened. 

The British Treaty of Tientsin. — The negotiations on the 
part of Great Britain were, for the most part, stormy; and were 
carried on by Mr. Bruce, the Secretary, and Messrs. Lay and Wade, 
the Interpreters to Lord Elgin’s Embassy. "Mr. Lay, the Senior 
Interpreter, more particularly had a temper and did not hesitate to 
give free play to his natural disposition in the presence of the 
Chinese Commissioners !”. We have further the words of Lord Elgin, 
as to the mode of the negotiations. " We went on lighting and 
bullying, and getting the poor commissioners to concede one point 

after another Though I have been forced to act most brutally, I 

am China’s friend in all this.” The above quotations show how 
helpless the two CTiinese commissioner were at Tientsin. The 
treaty, commonly known as the English* Treaty of Tientsin, was 
signed <Mi June 26, 1858. It consisted of 56 articles, of whfch 
the following were the more important ones : 
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1. Opening of more seaports in the interior of CSiina to foreign 
trade (three ports on the Yangtze between Hankow and the Sea to 
be thrown open, after the region should have been cleared of the 
Taipings). 

2. Foreign residence at Peking. 

3. Toleration of Christianity. 

4. Payment by China of a war indemnity of Tls. 4,000,000.' 

The Cuftoms Tarifl.— The question of the Customs Tariff 
was left open; but was taken up and settled at Shanghai in the 
following November. When this arj-angement was made part of 
the treaty, China was deprived of her free will in the matter of 
import and export duties ; and from that day to this she has not been 
able to adopt any measure looking to the improvement of her customs 
revenue without the consent of foreign governments. While the 
other governments made separate treaties with China, the work of ^ 
revising the tariff was left largely to the English, because their trade 
was the largest. Count Putiatin, having little concern with the 
marine trade, had returned to Russia; and Mr. Reed and Baron 
Gros agreed with Lord Elgin’s schedule of the new tariff. After the 
revision of the tariff, Lord Elgin made a trip to the Yangtze ports, 
most of which were then held by the Taipings, and then returned to 
England. 

The French and Other Treaties.— On June 27, 1858, 
Baron Gros .signed .the French treaty of 42 articles. The indem- 
nity provided was less by one half than that of the Br itish treaty ; 
but otherwise the two dccunients were very much the same in 
general import. The Russian treaty of 12 articles, signed on 
June 13th, and the American treaty of 30 articles, signed on June 
18th, called for no indemnity; but by the most-favored-nation 
clause, they were interlocked with those of the allies. 

The Bnasian Treaty of Aignii. — Fifteen days prior to the 
signing of the Russian Treaty of Tiratsin, a far more important 
international instrument was signed hy Prince Yishan (A lb) and 
the Russian Governor-General of Baiitem Siberia. By this trtity 
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China surrendered to Russia all the territory on the north bank 
of the Amttr, which was the land the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
had given to her, and agreed to leave for future settlement the 
region beyond the Ussuri. The Treaty of Aigun, as it is com- 
monly called, therefore market! the beginning of Russian en- 
croachment upon Manchuria. 

Beath of Ch'i-ying. — While the peace negotiations were still 
pending, Ch‘i-ying, who had been deprived of all his honors 
and offices soon after the accession of Hsien Feng, appeared at 
Tientsin. He sought an inter\ iew with I^ord Elgin on the strength 
of his appointment as an a.ssociate Commi.s-sioner, but the English 
envoy refused to treat with him. Feeling that his chance of 
usefulness was rather small, he returned to Peking on his own 
authority. For this he was sentenctd to death; and thus was 
finally forsaken by his govemment. as well as 'by foreigners 
whom he had tried hard to please during his r/giinc at Nanking 
and Canton. 

Exchange of Katifioations ; Repulse of the Allies at 

Taku.*-*-The .several treaties of Tientsin all provided that the 
exchj^ge of ratifications should take jilace within one year. 
With the exception of the American treaty, Peking was named 
in all of them as the place of exchange. When the time ariived, 
General Ignatieff, the Russian Minister, went to Peking by W'ay 
of Kiakhta and effected the e.xchange without trouble. Mr. 
Ward, the representative of the U.S..'\., after an unsucces.sful 
vi-sit to Peking, consented to attend to the matter at Pehtang, as 
his treaty did not bind him to any particular place. Mr. Bruce 
and M. de Bourborlon, the British and French Ministers, re- 
spectively, could of course accept no place other than Peking. 
Nor would they consent to go to Peking by any other route than 
by Taku. As they could not come to an agreement with the 

• According to the tuage with civilized nationa treaties must be approved 
or ratified by the sovereigns, of the contracting natkms, and the copies bearing 
their signatnres or seals, exchanged. 
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Chinese, the allied fleet of thirteen gunboats forced their way 
through the mouth of the Peiho, knowing nothing of the fortifica- 
tions that had been recently erected at Taku under the directions 
of Prince Sengalintsin, of the Kortsin Mongols fi }6 5E1t 41 
jCO. In the engagement that ensued six of the gunboats were 
rendered incapable of action, 4 of them being sunk, 25 sailors 
and 64 marines were killed, and 93 sailors and 252 marines wer4 
wounded. Among the severely wounded was Admiral Ho|kj of 
the British Fleet. The naval authorities having declared their 
inability “to remove the obstacles opposed to your (minister's) 
entry at the mouth of the Peiho,” nothing remained for the 
English and French envoys but to return to Shanghai. 

Occnpation of Peking. — In 1860, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
returned to China as Ambassadors. They were supported in 
their journey to Peking by an allied army of about 18,000 men, 
of which 7,000 were French. The allied force.s landed at Pehtang 
( August 2, 1860 ) , because the place was practically undefended. 
Ten days later an engagement took place at Sinho when the 
Chinese were defeated. The flow^er of the Mongolian horsemen, 
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the pride of Prfu« Sengalintsin, was annihilated. On Aug. 21st, 
the Taku forts, impregnable from the front, were attacked in the 
rear and taken. Four days later, the city of Tientsin was also in 
the hands of the allies. Prince Sengalintsin then prepared an 
ambuscade at Tungchow, but it was a failure. He had to 
content himself with the arrest of Mr. Parkes and party, who 
had come to Tungchow under a flag of truce to discuss terms of 
an armistice with Prince I (tt « D. The foreign prisoners were 
interrogated, tortured and carried to Peking, where they were 
locked up until October 22, several of them having meanwhile 
died in the prison. 

After the battles of Changchiawan (# itL W) and Palichiao 
(AMO (Sept. 18-Sept. 21), in both of which the allies were 
victorious, there was nothing to prevent their advance upon 
Peking. On October 13th, Peking, for the first time, was in the 
hands of European soldiers. Hsien Feng and his court had fled 
to Jehol. By Lord Elgin’s orders the Emperor’s favorite resort, 
the Y^iian Ming Yuan* (W9SBI), was burned to the ground, the 
palace having been previously mercilessly plundered by the French 
troopts. Whatever may have been the excuse for these barbarous 
acts, history will surely view them in the light of vandalism. 

Treaties of Peking (1860X — In the absence of the Imperial 
Court, the responsibility of concluding the final peace rested on 
Prince Kung (9 il 3E), the Emperor’s younger brother. The net 
result of his efforts was the Briti.sh Treaty of Oct. 24th, and the 
French Treaty of Oct. 25th ; both of which were signed in the 
Hall of the Board of Rites. The ratifications of the Tientsin 
Treaties were exchanged at the .same time that the new treaties 
were signed. The main points in the two new treaties were 
identical. The Emperor of China expressed his regrets for the 
“misunderstanding” at Taku; the war indemnity was increased 


palace bad been conatractcd under the Mqpervttkm of the Jentitt and 
ao little foreign architecture ms employed.^ 
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to Tls. 8,000,000 for each of the allies; Chusan, Tientsin, Taku, 
Chefoo, and Canton, then held by the allies, were to beevacnated 
after a certain length of time ; and Tientsin was to be added to 
the list of open ports. By the British treaty, China ceded to the 
British Crown in perpetuity tl;e tongue of land known as 
Kowloon Point, projecting into and dominating the Hongkong 
harbour. The French treaty, which provided for no cession of 
territory, had a clause in the Chinese text, said to liave . been 
surreptitiously inserted, giving the Ctitholic missionaries a right 
to own property in the interior of Chiiia. 

Bnniait VegotiatioiM in Fekiiig. — Early in 1860 General 
Ignatieff had been directed to demand from China the cession of 
the Trans-Ussuri Territory. Russia c|lcred to supply China with 
cannon and small arms which were; needed in the suppresrion 
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Qf the Tift|^ Rebellion ; and hinted that, in case of her refusal, 

would send a Russian fleet to Pehtang. During the peace 
negotiations at Peking, the Russian minister offered his good 
offices as a sort of mediator, and in the hour of embarrassment 
they were gladly accepted by Prince Kung. When peace was 
restored General Ignatieff came with a claim for compensation, 
and obtained the signature, which had been previously withheld, 
to the cession of the desired territory. The Trans-Ussuri Territory 
is to-day the Russian province of Primorsk. Thus out of the war 
with the allies, Russia, always professing to be a friend of the 
Manchus, had secured a much larger slice of territory than 
England. 

Legalization of the Opium Trade. — If China had proved 
herself utterly incapable of stopping the importation of opium, 
she had been under no obligation to admit it to the ruin of her 
people. This was no longer the ca.se when the Rules of Trade, 
prepared at Shanghai in 1858, came into force. Under the.se 
regulations, opium was to be admitted at every port open to 
foreign trade, upon payment of an import duty of Tls. 30 jter 
picul. This was less than the duty levied in London upon 
Chinese tea and .silk. In other words, the trade in opium had 
become legalized. In 1840 the total consumption of opitim in 
China was estimated at 15,619 chests. Twenty years later, the 
estimated consumption had reached 47,681 chests. The Ameri- 
cans alone can boa.st of a treaty (.^rt. 2, Treaty of Peking, 1880) , 
which contains a provision against the importation of thi.s deadly 
poison. This .stands as an everla.sting monument to America’s 
high sense of justice. 

The Teongli Yamen.— In a^nsequence of the Tientsin and 
Peking treaties a new department w'as created by an edict of Jan. 
19, 1861. This was the Tsungli V’anien, which was to deal with 
foreign affairs, .since it was no longer pos.sible to confine foreign 
intercourse to the port of Canton, or to any other port newly opened 
, to trade. The T.sungli Yamen, hovftver, was more than a foreign 
office. It was a most important body down to 1901, and second 
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to none in rank except the Grand Connell. It had 8^i|>ervision of 
the Customs revenue, of modem education, of the construction of 
arsenals and coast defences, of telegraph lines, and of such other 
things as did not properly pertain to the other Yamens. 

In organization, the Tstlngli Yamen bore close resemblantx 
to the Grand Council. It had no officials belonging to itsd|t 
alone ; but was formed by the admission of members from othel 
departments of the government. In 1876 all members of the 
Grand Council were also members of this Yamen. Prince Kung 
was its hrst president, and he held that office until his fall from 
power in 1884. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THB 8SOOBS BTAQX OT THB TAIPIHO SBBaiXZOV 

New Taiping Leaden. — As will be remembered, the fortunes 
of the Taipings were at a low ebb in 1857. But China’s war 
with the allies, the misfortune of Hsien F^ng, was T'ien Wang’s 
opportunity, as it weakened the Government’s position to no small 
extent. Moreover there had arisen among the Taiping’s two new 
leaders, who, for a time at least, were able to defeat the Imperial 
troops in all quarters. They were Li Hsiu-ch'eng )ft) and Ch‘€n 
Yu-ch'aiig (HiEJS), or the Prince of Chung (AX) and Prince of 
Ying (35 3E) respectively, as they were better known by their princely 
titles. It was largely due to their energy and devotion to the Taiping 
cause that the rebellion was granted a new lease of life after 1857. 

The Disposition of the Imperial Forces (1858). — The 
Imperial troops engaged to the suppression of the rebellion in 1858 
were : — 

1. The Great Army of Kiangnan (tl Itl A' *) under the com- 
mand of Generals Ilo Ch'un (W #) and Chang Kuo-liang (a M #), 
engaged in investing the city of Nanking. 

2. The Great .Army of Kiangjnji (£c 4b Alt'! under the com- 
mand of General Tehsinga (M H m) with heatlquartcrs at Yangchow, 
charged with the w'ork of preventing the Taipings from coming 
north. 

3. The forces of Generals Pao Ch'ao (M li), Tuhsinga (li; II H) 

and Tolunga engaged in investing .Anking; and tho.se of 

General Li Hsii-ping Jt *), engaged in operations in North Anhui. 

4. The army of Ts'rag Kuo-fan with headquarters in Kiangsi, 
busy with tlie desultory detachments of the Taipings on the Chekiang 
and Fukien border. 

Battle of San Ho and Death of Li Httt-ping.— In tlijt 
second half of 1858, Prince Ying began to show his energy and skill. 
In the brief period of three months he took, or retook, Luchow (it #11), 
die seamd cky in importance in Anhui, and a number of towns cm 
the Hupeh border, and carried plundering expeditions as far east as 
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the city of Yangchow. But the greatest of his achievements was the 
severe blow he dealt to the Imperial cause at San Ho (HW). This 
town, about 50 li from Luchow, was a sort of military depot of the 
Taipings ; and, to make it well-nigh impregnable, had a line of earth- 
works built around it. Governor Li Hsii-ping had evidently under- 
estimated the strength of the enemy, or he would not have ventured 
so far north with Anking still in their possession. At any rate, he 
appeared before San Ho with his army in November. His men had 
been fatigued by the capture of the cities of T‘ai Hu (JcH), Ch'ien 
Shan (Will), Tung Ch'eng (MIC) and Shu Ch'mg (W M); and had 
been greatly reduced in numbers by leaving a garrison in each of 
these places. His army had not had time to reduce all the earthworks 
about San Ho before there appeared an overwhelming force led by 
Prince Ying in person. Li Hsii-ping soon found himself completely 

ff- 

surrounded, and before any succor could reach him, either from 
Hupeh, or from the army left before the walls of Anking, the little 
army of 6,000 men and its commander were ruthlessly cut down to 
the last man. Thus [xerished the flower of the Hunanese Volunteer 
Army and one of the best and most promising officers it ever had. 
The result was most disastrous to the Imperialists. The siege of 
Anking was voluntarily raised and the trooiis reluctantl}^ retraced 
their steps into Hupeh, It was not imtil 1860 that the Imperial 
troops, after months of bard fighting in Kiangsi and South Anhui, 
once more laid siege to the stronghold of Anking. 

The Taipings Break out of Nanking.— We must now turn 
our attention to Nanking, the capital of the Taipings. In the year 
1858, the siege was pressed with unusual vigor by Generals Ho 
Ch'un and Chang Kuo-liang. The outposts of the Taipings about 
the city had one by one been carried by the Imperial troops and 
their plunder was about exhausted. Just at that time it fell to the 
lot of Prince Chung to save Nanking, as it had fallen to Prince 
Ying in the case of Anking. These were both remarkable men. 
Always following the line of least resistance, Prince Chung had on 
more than one occasion succeeded in eluding the Imperiitl comn^d- 
ers who tried to comer him. At one IjSme, when he was commonly ., 
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suj^osed to be marching to the rescue of Anking, he suddenly 
appeared with a large force before Hangchow, which, save that 
portion occupied by the Manchu town, he easily captured. This 
occurred in March 1860. Hangchow, however, was not his real 
object. As soon as he heard of the approach of a large body of 
men, which General Ho Ch'un had sent to relieve the Manchu 
town, he voluntarily raised the siege and by a forced march returned 
to Nanking. As he had expected, he found on his arrival that the 
Imperial armj' before Nanking was much reduced b)' the number of 
men it had sent away. The time had arrived for the Taipings to 
free themselves. Accordingly between April 27 and May 3, they, 
under the directions of Prince Chung, delivered a well concerted 
attack on all the earthworks, behind which the Imi)erial troops had 
entrenched themselves, and drove them out with the loss of all their 
guns, stores and equipment. Overcome by the tearful slaughter, 
both Generals Ho Ch'un and Chang Kuo-liang committed suicide, 
the latter at Tanyang (^9- »), and the former at Changchow (KtfH). 
These and a number of other cities which stood in the way of the 
Taipings now fell in rapid succession; and Soochow, the guber- 
natorial city of Kiangsu, was taken on June 3rd. 

Ho Kuei-ch'ing (fl ft #), X^iceroy of Liangkiang, who had made 
Changchotv the temperarj' seat of his government, fled in a most 
dastardly manner to Shanghai, leaving bis jiuiior colleague, HsU 
Yu-jra (ttflri). Governor of Kiangsi, to perish with the fall of 
Soochow'. He was arrested for his cowardice and sent a priscnier 
to Peking, where he was decapitated in 1862. 

Having freed themselves from the Imperial Army at Nanking, 
the Taipings, in another year, had overrun the whole of South Kiang- 
su and also Chekiang province, a rich country hitherto unmolested. 
After seven years, the Taipings had at last reached the sea. They 
had also come into contact with men from whom they soon obtained 
better arms and better plans for maintaining their struggle with the 
Manchu Govemmrat. 

Ta'eng EntHhn** appoiatmiut m Yiotroy of Liongtiiuig 
and Impozial High O<miiiiiaM0ii«r.*-It now became necessaty 
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for the Government to appoint successors to Ho Kuei-ch'ing an4 
General Ho Ch'un ; and the choice of the Emperor Hsien Feng at 
that critical moment fell upon Ts'eng Kuo- fan. No better choice 
could have been made. Ts'eng Kuo-fan, the father of the Hunanese 
Volunteer Army and the Yangtze fleet, had long’ before estaUished 
a name for himself. Time and again had he been defeated at the 
hands of the Taipings ; but each defeat, instead of discouragii^ him, 
only served to stimulate him to renewed efforts. He was a man in 
whom the Hunan soldiers had full confidence. Inasmuch as* the 
Government needed the support of these men, she could not afford 
to keep him in an unimportant position. Hence Ts'aig Kuo-fan 
became at once the Viceroy of Liangkiang and Imperial High 
Commissioner. Hitherto his military achievements, as a rule, had 
Iteen dependent upon the goodwill of the viceroy or governor in 
whose territorj' he hap^iencd to be fighting. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. Under the official system of the Ta Ch'ing Empire, 
as it existed in the days of the rebellion, the respotisibility for 
feeding, clothing, and providing for the soldiers, rested upon the 
Viceroys and Governors of the provinces ; and, unless an Imperial 
High Commissioner was also a viceroy, or governor, he was w’ithout 
direct authority to provide for the support of his own men. The 
new appointment of Ts'fflg Kuo-fan was exactly what he wanted. 

Ts'eng Kno-fan’s Flan. — The new Viceroy was in no hurry 
to make a demonstration of force before Nanking. He told his 
Emperor that the forces, then detained before Anking, should, imdcr 
no circumstance, be sent for service elsewhere. He must have 
Anking as his base and the complete control of the Yangtze before 
he could take Nanking. The Emperor endorsed his views. While 
waiting for the arrival of additional troops from Hunan and Hupeh, 
Ts'eng Kuo-fan now made Ch'i Men (if fl>, a small town south of 
Anking, his temporary headquarters, and entrusted the work of 
reducing Anking to his brother, Ts'eng Kuo-ch'fian (♦ ■ig). 

Fail of Anking. — With no Imperial army at Nanking to 
contend with, and with the best part Kiangsu and Chekiai^ prov- 
inces in their possession, the new ytak found the situation of the 
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Taipings much improved. They at once hastened to Ch‘i M§n, 
where they hoped by keeping the Viceroy a prisoner in his own 
chosen position to cause his brother, Ts'eng Kuo-ch'iian, to raise the 
siege of Anking of his own accord. For two months (Feb. and 
March 1861), the Viceroy was actually cut off from communication 
and from his base of supplies ; but in their hope of saving Anking, 
the Taipings were disappointed. At a moment when destruction 
seemed certain. Generals Pao Ch‘ao, Tso Tsung-tang itc. 3£ *) and 
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Chang Yiin-lan (91 SSI) brought up the much needed reinforce- 
ments. The country about Ch‘i Men then became the scene of 
many a bloody battle with the result that the Imperialists succeeded 
in extricating their beloved Generalissimo from his perilous position. 
After this signal defeat of the Taipings, the city of Anking was 
doomed. It succumbed to the efforts of Ts'eng Kuo-ch'ttan and his 
men on Sept. 5, 1861. Its fall was the turning point in the war.. 
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During the next three years, Anking became the seat of the 
Viceregal government It was to this city that the various armies 
operating in Anhui, Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Kiangsi looked for 
instructions ; and it was in this city, too, that Ts'eng Kuo-fan made 
and unmade viceroys and governors of the neighboring provinces. 



Imperial Palace at Jchol, in which the Kmperor Haien F^ng died in 1861. 
(‘' Tramps in Dark Mongolia ’') 


Death of the Emperor Heien Peng: Appointment of the 
Empresses as Joint Eegents.— Six days after the fall of Anking, 
death overtook the Emperor Hsien Fmg at Jehol, whither he had 
fled with his court on the arrival of the English and French troops 
at Peking. His death left his throne to his only child, a boy of six 
years. For a couple of years all the power of the government had 
been in the hands of Su Shun (K *), an imperial clansman, and 
his power was especially to be dreaded at Jehol. Now, that his 
august sovereign was dead, his design was to preserve the boy- 
emperor and to make away in secret with his mother, the Empr^ 
Tz'u Hsi (S g), as well as the Empress Tz‘u An (g g), the widow 
of Hsien Frag, Fortunately at this jimcture. Prince Kung, who 
had come all the way from Peking to assure the Empresses of his 
sympathy, appeared upon the scene. At the interview granted to 
him at Jehol, a scheme to bring the court back to Peking was quietly 
agreed upon. This scheme worked mc^ smoothly ; and, on Nov. 1st, 
1861, the youthful monarch and the fitnesses entered the capital 
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in state. Once more in Peking and surrounded by loyal Princes and 
Mmisters, tlieir Majesties, the Empresses, asserted their authority. Su 
Shun, who had appointed himself Regent, was arrested and sent to 
the market place, while Prince I (tl) and Prince Cheng (ff), or Tsai 
Yuan («a) and Tuan Hua (ai<i), as they had now been deprived 
of their titles, were ordered to commit suicide. For the first time 
in the history of the Manchus, the Empresses were appointed joint 
Regents. Inasmuch as Tz*!! Hsi was the concubine of Hsicn Ftog, 
she had to occupy a secondary place behind the screen. Never- 
theless she was the real power in the Government. By an edict 
issued in the name of the Regents, the designation of ihc Em|)eror’s 
reign was changed from Ch‘i Hsiang (ttH) to T‘ung Chih (N tt). 
The former had been given by Su Shun and consequently was 
considered unlucky. 

For the part Prince Rung had played in bringing about the 
downfall of Su Shun, he was made Prince Councillor (BISH) and 
head of the Grand Coimcil. His appointment was an innovation in 
the annals of that august body, for no prince of the blood had served 
in that capacity before his time. 

In the death of the Emperor Hsien Feng, Ts'eng Kuo-fan lost 
a personal friend. But the newly- formed Government had undi- 
minished confidence in him and clothed him with unprecedented 
power to deal with the situation in the South. 

Death of Prinoe Ying. — In May 1862, Luchow, which had 
been Prince Ying’s home, was also lost to the Taipings, and be, 
rendered homeless, fled with the remnant of his followers to Shou- 
chow (il ei) to seek hospitality at the hands of his friend. Miao P‘ei- 
lin (® IJt H) ; but this man proved to be the worst enemy he ever 
had. Finding Prince Ying under the influence of liquor one night, 
Miao P‘ei-Iin had him bound and carried a prisoner into the camp 
of a Manchu general at Yingdiow (IIM), North Anhui. Later 
Prince Ying was in accordance with imperiid orders put to death at 
Yen Tsin (Ji}|), Monan, by Uie fingering process. In his 
the Talping cause lost ont of its stoutest suppbtters. 
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The ETer-Vietoiioiu Army. — Two months after the capture 
of Soochow, Prince Chung reached Shanghai. This city tvoidd 
have been captured by the Taipings had it not been defended by 
English and French troops. When the danger was over, it occurred 
to the Shanghai Taotai to enlist fmeigners in the service of . his 
government Before long, a motley force of foreigners and Chinsijje 
was formed, to which was given the name of Ch'ang Sheng Chfin, 
or the Ever- Victorious Army. Frederick G. Ward 80, an 
American adventurer, became its first commander. The force 
rendered valuable service in 1862 in both Kiangsu and Chekiang. 
After the death of General Ward, who was killed at Tzi Kb6, the 
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cotntnand of the force was given to Col. (then Major) Peter Gordon 
(April 1862). The force numbered less than 5,000 men, 
and consisted of five or six infantry regiments of 500 men each and 
a battalicm of artillery. General Ward was buried at Sungkiang, 
where a shrine was built to his memory by order of the Imperial 
Government. 

The Yoliinteer Army of Anhui.— Upon the fall of Anking, 
the people of Kiangsu feelingly apiiealed to Ts‘cng Kuo- fan for help; 
but the Generalissimo could spare neither officers nor men. That the 
fall of Anking had relieved a large army, was (juite true; but 
this force had to follow the banks of the Yangtze and fight its way 
to Nanking. A new army, therefore, had to be raised ; and at that 
critical moment, Ts'eng Kuo-fan thought of Li Hung-chang (iff id #), 
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who had lived in obscnrity since 1855 . Li, who was instructed to 
raise an am^* of volunteers hi his naMve province rni the model of 
the Hunan amy, retnmed in March 1862 with a large body of 
Anhui men, ready to share die launSs with their Hunan brethren. 
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This became the nucleus of the Huai Chiin, or tlw Volunteer Aitny 
from the Huai Valley ; and was officered by men transferred from the 
Hunan army, one of whom was General Cb'oig Hsiieh-ch'i (€l QOi 
a former Taiping Chief. With this force, Li Hung-chang sailed to 
Shanghai in April 1862, on board seven steamers specially chartered 
for that purpose. Almost immediately iq>on his arrival, he was mai^ 
Goveraor of Kiangsu. 

Capture of Sooohow. — Li Hung-chang first busied himself 
with the defence of Shanghai and vicinity. The Taipings made 
two more efforts in 1862 to take Shanghai and Sungkiang by 
assault. The Ever- Victorious Army took part in almost every 
engagement. After the taking of Changsu (* »), Taitsang (*♦), 
Fushan (M lU) and K'unshan (AUt), Li Hung-chang was ready 
to attack Soochow. His plan as outlined in a memorial to the 
Throne was as follows: — One column was to march from K'un- 
shan due west to Soochow ; a serond, assisted by a flotilla, was 
to go from Changsu by way of Kiangyin and Wusih; while a 
third, also assi.sted by a flotilla, was to move northward by way of 
Wukiang, Pingwang,’and Taihu. After the preliminary work of 
carrying the Taiping outworks, Soochow was completely invested 
and cut off from communication with the North by Nov. 19, 1863. 
The Taiping Princes, seeing their hopeless situation, murdered 
their chief, the Mu Wang (S£), and made peace overtures to 
General Ch'eng. On December 6th, the surrender was complete 
and the Taiping Princes came out of the city by special appoint- 
ment to see Li Hung-chang, who caused them to be seized and 
ruthlessly put to death. That the surrender of Soochow was 
attende<l by this treachery, was most disgraceful; but the murder, 
according to General Ch'CTg, was not a premeditated one. Since 
he bad absolutely no faith in the Tipping Princes, he claimed to 
think that it was necessitated by the circumstances. 

DisbandiiM&t of tho ETOr-Vlotonons Anap.— The sur- 
render of Soochow was followed by the capture of other cities in 
Kiangsn. After the faU of Ihing iind Changchow, the Ever- 
Victorious Army was no longmr need^ and its career came to an 
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rad. li Hung'Chang, feeling deeply indebted to Gordon, made 
a very good report of him to the Peking Government. Among the 
honors bestowed on' hhn was the privilege of wearing the Yellow 
Jacket, a distinction bestowed upon a European for the first time. 

The LayOsbonrne Flotilla ; Sir Robert Hart and the 
Chinese Customs Servioe. — In 1863, a fleet of eight gunboats 
arrived from England under the command of Capt. Osbourne of 
the British Navy. They had been purchased by Mr. Lay. Inspector- 
General of Customs, for the Chinese Government, whose original 
intention was to employ them in operations against Nanking. 
Mr. Lay insisted that this fleet should be placed under the direct 
control of the Government, and should receive orders only 
through him; but the Tsungli Yamen at Peking could not see its 
way to comply with a demand entirely devoid of reason. As a 
consequence, the fleet took no part in the operations against 
Nanking, and the ships were finally sold. 

After this affair, the Tsungli Yamen could not retain Mr. 
Lay in the Customs Service. He was accordingly dismissed and 
his place given to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Hart, the man to 
whom is due the credit of organizing an efficient service for 
China. At the time of his appointment, the Inspector-General 
had only seven ports under his supervision and the relations 
between him and the Commissioners of Customs were not clearly 
defined. 

Tbo Tsung-tang Becomes Governorof Chekiang.— About 
the same time that Li Hung-chang became Governor at Soochow, 
Tso Tsung-tang, another satellite and prot^# of Ts'eng Kuo-fan, 
began to appear on the official horizon. After serving under the 
great Chief first in the capacity of private secretary and then in 
that of assistant commisrioner, he was now assigned the work of 
clearing the Chekiang province of the enemy, and soon became 
its Governor. Gradually but .steadily he fought his way from 
the Kiangsi border into his own prolHoce ; and on March 30, 1864, 
Hangchow succumbed to his arms. , Like Li Hung-chang, Tso 
Tsnng-tang owed mucA of his success to foreigners, especially to 
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the French who took a prominent part in the attacks upon Nitfgt 
po and other cities in North Chekiang. 

Fate of Hong Haiu-chtiaa.— With the loss of Soochow, 
Hangchow and the greater part of Kiangsu and Chekiang, the 
cause of T'ien Wang was doomed. The only man who could save 
the situation was Prince Chung ; but he was not trusted by hll 
King, who had long since resigned the reins of government in 
favour of his two half brothers, Hung Jen-la (Ct iz B) and Hung 
Jra-ta (W tB). Prince Chung wanted his King to break out<tf 
Nanking, and lay the foundation of a kingdom in Szechuan, 
or Yunnan ; but he would not listen to such a suggestion. 
Nanking was T'ien Wang’s “Kingdom of Heaven” ; and, according 
to him, it was nonsense to talk of dangers that were confronting 
such a kingdom. When approached by Prince Chung upon the 
subject of famine, all he would say was that his people should eat 
the “sweet dews.’’ , ». 

At last T'ien Wang’s faith in his own divinity was shaken ; 
and on June 30, 1864, he poisoned himself. His death left his 
son Hung Fu-t‘ien (tfc IB fi), to become T'ien Wang the Second. 
The remains of the first T'ien Wang were afterwards dug up by 
the Imperial troops, mutilated and burned. 

Fall of Nanking. — The “Kingdom of Heaven^’ survived 
its King and founder but a short time. On July 19th, the wall 
of Nanking was breached by the explosion of a mine, and the 
Imperial troops led by General Li Ch'en-tien streamed 

into the city. But even then resistance did not cease, and street 
fighting continued throughout the whole day. When night came. 
Prince Chung, who was faithful to the cause of the Taipings to the 
last, with a thousand of the old Taipings. escorted Hung F«*t‘ien, 
T'ien Wang II, then a lad of sistteen, to a short distance beypnd 
the city where they became separated. The Prince, ^having 
given his good pony to his youthful master, was soon overtaken 
and brought back to the dty a prisoti^. He wrote a full account 
of theTaiping RebeUion while in ^^rison, and advised Tsffeg 
Kuo*fan to show more leniency to Knangsi men, lest they in 
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despdr mig^ht prolong the struggle indefinitely. Ts'Sng Kno-fan 
was inclined to spare his life, but one little incident sealed his 
fate. Oue day as he was before the Imperial Commissioner 
answering questions, two other princes of the Taipings were 
brought into the room. The very moment they saw Prince 
Chung, they fell upon their knees to present their greetings. A 
prisoner, who continued to exercise such an influence over his old 
associates, was certainly a source of danger to the imperial cause ; 
and he was therefore condemned to die by a lingering death. 

More than seven thousand Kuangsi men were put to the 
sword in Nanking. The besieging army at the time of the 
capture of the city numbered 50,000 men, most of whom were 
soon disbanded. To reward them for their invaluable .services, 
the Empresses made Ts‘eng Kuo-fan a marquis, and his brother, 
Tseng Kuo-ch'iian, and Li Hung-chang, earls. 

••Capture of Hung Fu-Wen. — Hung Fu-t‘ien on his departure 
from Nanking made good his escape into Huchow, the only city 
in Chekiang then in the possession of the Taipings, Upon the 
fall of that city, he fled into Kiangsi, and continued to lead a 
wandering life until he was di.scovered in the mountains near 
Luchi in September and summarily put to death. The credit for 
his capture was largely due to Tso Tsung-tang ; and he, too, was 
rewarded with an earldom. 

After the fall of Nanking, desuitor)’ fighting continued for 
some time in the provinces of Kiangsi, Fukien, Kuangtung, Hupeh 
and Shensi; but by February 1865 no more was heard of the Taiping 
Rebellion. 

The Manchne Ho Longer a Military Haee. — Though the 
Manchus had ever enjoyed the reputation of being a military race, 
thejj energy had largely disappeired by the time of the Taiping 
Rebellion. One Manchu general after another had been sent by the 
Emperor Hsien Feng a^inst the Taipings ; but in every case it was to 
meet his Waterloo. Finally the Enqicror appealed to Tse*ng Kuo-fan 
because he had satisfied himself that no Manchu was equal to the 
talk. His tottoing throne was saved in the end; but it was saved 
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by Chinese and not by Manchus. The Tatping war, for the most 
part, was a struggle between the peoples of the Two Kuang Prov- 
inces and those of the Two Hu Provinces. On the one side there 
were corruption and vice, on the other organization and system. It 
is not at all surprising that the former were made to acknowledge 
defeat at the hands of the latter. 

CaoMB of the Imperial SueceBB. — ^The causes that led to the 
final triumph of the Imperial Government over the Taipings were 
undoubtedly many ; but only two require mention here. They w'ere:— 

1. Absence of distinction between Chinese and Manchus. 
Ever since the beginning of the Manchu rule in China, it had been 
the custom of the Government to subordinate Chinese to Manchus. 
No Chinese Ijefore the time of Ts‘eng Kuo-fan had ever wielded 
the power that was invested in him after the elevation of T'ung Chih 
to the throne. During the rebellion even Ts'eng Kuo-fan himself 
was alarmed, and time and again he asked the Government to Sfnd 
a prince in his stead ; but it was never done. In face of a great 
danger no distinction was made between Chinese and Manchus; and 
the result was such as we have seen. 

2. Subordination of tradition and technicality to ability. It 
will be remembered that the Manchus made few alterations in the 
system of government when they came into China. They adopted 
the examination system of the Mings, a system which prevented 
honesty, ability and reform. As a rule no Chinese ever held re- 
sponsible positions either in Peking, or in the Provinces, until he was 
60 or 70 years old; and then his policy w'as to do nothing because 
he was unfit, both in body and mind, to «io very much. The best he 
could do was to live according to tradition and follow precedents. 
Happily things were different in the early days of the reign of T'ung 
Chih. Tso Tsung-tang, a man who had taken the second Hter%ry 
degree, became Governor of Chekiang without any further for- 
mality; and Liu Yung (M <|) was made.Gov^or of Shensi when he 
did not possess the official rank which u^ould otherwise have qualified 
him for the post. Li Hung-chang and I^u K‘un-i (H — ) were made 
rulers of provinces when they were Iwdly thirty years of age. It 
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when tradition and technicality had to give place to 
ahili^. Ability can build up a strong government; but tradition 
and tedinicality always stand in the way of progress. 

Cknudnaion. — The Taiping Rebellion, which sapped the life 
of China for fifteen years, was a civil war that brought about no 
compensating influence for the wilful destruction of life and prop- 
erty. During ils^ progress, more than 600 cities and towns were 
laid in ruins ; and trade, art, literature, and civilization all received 
a ^tback. It introduced no religious, political, or social reform 
in China. The smattering knowledge of Christianity that the early 
Taipings had, left no trace on their followers who did absolutely 
nothing towards the spread of this religion. Neither foreigners nor 
Chinese were sorry to see the whole movement stamped out in 
1865. 

Any man may unfurl the standard of rebellion ; but it takes 
brains to build a sound government. The Taipings had but them- 
selves to blame for their failure to overthrow the Manchus. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

THJB KBBIOD OV BESTO&ATXOV 

♦ 

The Period. — ^Thc reign of T'ung Chih is commonly distin- 
guished as the Period of Restoration. During the thirteen years 
(1862-1875) which comprised this reign, one rebellion after another 
was put down ; hut there w as no foreign war to add to the worries 
of the Emperor, as had been the case with the two preceding rulers. 
The accounl of the Taiping Rebellion having been given elsewhil'e, 
it only rentains for us to relate the events that took place after the 
taking of Nanking in the summer of 1864. 

Suppression of the Niehfei. — In May 1865, Peking was 
startled by the news of the death of Prince Sengalintsin, who was 
slain at the head of his Mongolian horsemen by the Niehfei (t&BI). 
(This is a term applied to the mounted bandits, who had since 1853 
spread carnage in the North, or more particularly in the provinces of 
Shantung, Honan, North Anhui and South Chihli. The term, 
according to some authorilie.-^, refers to the iKCtiliarly shaped torches 
the bandits used at night, as they set out on their marauding 
exi^editions.) Unlike the Taipings, the Neihfei had no higher aim 
than plunder; but having defeated one Imperial commander after 
another, they became a very real source of danger to the Manclui 
Dynasty. They owed their impunity principally to their swiftness. 
They would never fight a pitched battle, but would keep on retreating 
before an Imperial army until the soldiers were worn out by fatigue. 
Then suddenly they would turn upon their pursuers and deal them a 
severe blow. Such was their plan in the case of Prince Sengalintsin. 
The Prince had fought the Niehfei from province to province 
ever since the close of the»war w’ith the allies, and W’as, at the time 
of his death, the Commander-in-Chief of all the Manchu and 
Chinese forces in the three provinces of Shantung, Honan, and 
Chihli. - 

The death of the Prince brought Ts'eng Kuo-fan into the Nortli. 
He was told to undertake w'hat the Moi^oiian Prince and his predeces- 
sors kad failed to do. As Ts'eng Ku<^fan had alfeady grown tired 
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of his extraordinary power, he took with him, for the most part, 
rcgimoite of the Huai ChUn, instead of men from his own country. 

" For some, time, owing principally to lack of cavalry, he was not able 
to assume the offensive against the Niehfei. It appeared to him 
that the only way he could hope to deal successfully with the 
situation was to keep large bodies of men at all strategic points so 
as to prevent the Niehfei from escaping into rich territories to obtain 
supphes. He accordingly caused many strong defense works to be 
erected along the banks of the great waterways. In the following 
year, at his own request, he was relieved of his difficult task, and 
returned to his post at Nanking. Li Hung-chang then became 
his successor and faith fullj' carried out his scheme. About this time 
the Niehfei had lost much of their force, and the movement hatl 
split into two. The bandits of Shantung, led by one Jen Chu 
(tett), had come to be known as Tung Nieh, or the Niehfei of the 
East; and those of Shansi, led by Chang Tsitng-yii (S It A), as Hsi 
Nieh, or the Niehfei of the We.«t. The Niehfei coniinued to defy 
the authority of the Imperial Goveniment till .Xugust 1868. In 
suppressing the movement known as Hsi Nieh, Tso Tsung-tang, who 
had recently been transferred to the \"iceroyalty of Shenkan, also 
rendered valuable service. 

Deoapitatioii of Antehai in Shantong ( 1867 ).— We have 
seen that whenever there wa.s a woman at the head of affairs in 
China, the ascendancy of the eunuchs was one of the logical 
consequences. So it was in the case of Tz‘u Hsi, the mother of T'ung 
Chih;and one of her favorite eunuchs was Antehai. What his 
mission was when he left Peking on a visit to Canton, was perhaps 
known only to Tz‘u Hsi and himself. The Empress had evidently 
forgotten that there was a law which, forbade the departure of 
eunuchs from Peking on pain of summar}* decapitation, or she 
would not have sent her favorite to his death.^ During those early 
days there was no regular steamer sertdee between Tientsin and 
Shanghai, and travellers Iiad to take the oveiland route w'hkh lay 
through a part of the Shantong province. The Governor of Sbao*' 
tui^, Ting Pao-chen (TlfKl), had been armed with secret mstructibns 
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from Peking, thanks to the fact that there were two Erapresses- 
regent, and, in pursuance of Ih&c orders, he caused the eunuch to be 
arrested at Taianfu (# m NF). The eunuch was charged with having 
left Peking without permission and with having travelled on board 
two dragon boats with pomp and pageantry. It is stated that Tz'u 
Hsi knew nothing of the arrest of Antehai until an order had be9p 
issued for his decapitation, when it w^as of course too late for her to 
save his life. It is further alleged that Antehai’s death was in no 
small degree responsible for the subsequent downfall of Prince Rung 
and the strained relations between the two Empresses. After the 
removal of Antehai, Li Lien-ying became the favorite eunuch of 
Tz'ii Hsi. She had learned her lesson, and never suffered this 
favorite to leave Peking. When she required things to be done outside 
of Peking, there were always men who could do them better than 
eunuchs. 

The Burlingame Mission (1867).— The year 1867 was 
also memorable for the mission China sent out to foreign comitries. 
This mission, which was the first one of its kind, consisted of one 
foreigner and two Chinese. The foreigner was the Hon. /Vnson 
Burlingame (11 B), who had been United States Minister to 

China. The mission had instructions to visit eleven countries, in- 
cluding the United States, England, and the continental coimtrics 
of Europe. When in 1870 Mr. Burlingame died at St. Petersburg, 
the mission was brought to an abrupt end. The other members of 
the mission wxre Chih Kang (i^.|||) (Manchu) and Sun Chia-ku 
<«lit #) (Chinese), Cu-stonis Taotai and Secretary of the Board of 
Riles, respectively. 

The Tientsin Massacre.— While the Burlingame mission 
was making favorable impressions wherever it went, the world 
was shocked by the news of the Tientsin Massacre. On June 21, 
1868, an angry' mob took possession of the city, and before the 
authorities succeeded in dispersing tln^, eleven foreigners, most 
of whom were French, were barbalously butch&red; and the 
French Ccnsulate, Cathedral, and K^hamge were destsoy<^. 
The iihmediate cause of this ap{«11in^. crime was Hte circulation 
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of false reports charging the Sisters of Charity with having 
murdered Chinese children for the purpose of securing their 
eyes. That the responsibility did not rest entirely upon the 
Chinese, we have the evidence of the unprejudiced report of the 
American minister. The report bearing date of June 27th runs 
in part as follows : — ‘‘At many of the principal places in China 
open to foreign residence, the Sisters of Charity have established 
institutions, each of which appeared to ccmbine in itself a 
foundling-hospital and an orphan asylum. Finding that the 
Chinese were adverse to placing children in their charge, the 
managers of these institutions offered a certain sum per head for 
all the children placed under their control or given to them, it 
being understood that a child once in their asylum, no parent, 
relative, or guardian could claim, or exercise any control over it. 
It has been for some lime a.sserted by the Chinese and believed by 
most of the non-Catholic foreigners re.skling here tiiat the system 
of paying bounties induced the kidnapping of children for the.se 
in.stitutions for the sake of the reward. It is also asserted that 
the priests, or si.sters, or both, have been in the habit of holding 
out inducements to have children brought to them in the last 

stages of illness for the puri ose of being baptized In this way 

many children have been taken to these c.siablishinents in the last 
stages of disease, baptized there, and scon after taken away dead. 
All these acts, together with the secrecy and seclusion which 
appear to be a part and parcel of the regulations which govern 
institutions of this character everywhere, have created .suspicious 
in the minds of the Chinese, and these suspicions have engendered 
an intense hatred against the Sisters.” 

Under such circumstances, nothing short of an official 
in.spection of the premi.se.s would have been sufficient to avert the 
coning danger. This procedure was suggested to the French 
Cousul by the Magistrate of Tientsin the day before the outbreak ; 
but the latter refused to discuss the matter with him, l)ecause by 
treaty stipulation a consul was of a higher rank than a magistrate. 
The French Consul was one of the victims of the mob on the 
following day. 
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The news of the great massacre soon brought the naval 
forces of the leading powers to Tientsin ; and the foreign ministers 
demanded the lives of the officials responsible for the outbreak. 
The dominant feeling in China was decidedly in favor of war; but 
the wiser counsels of Ts'eng Kuo-fan, who had been trani^erred 
from Nanking to Tientsin, and Li Hung-chang prevailed and the 
matter was amicably settled. Sixteen Chinese were decapitated 
and the Prefect and Magistrate of Tientsin banished. The Gov- 
ernment also sent a mission to express her regrets to France for 
the occurrence, and paid an indemnity, of Tls. 400,000 for the 
lives and property destroyed at Tientsin. Ch'ung Hou 
Commissioner of the Three Treaty Ports (H tl it i# E), and a 
Manclm of high rank, became the Chinese envoy. He left Peking 
in 1871 and returned in the following year. 

Death of Ts'eng Kuo-fan. — Before the question of the 
Tientsin Massacre was finally disposed of, Ts'eng Kuo-fan was 
once more returned to his post at Nanking, which had now been 
made vacant by the assassination of Ma Hsin-i (& St 16). Indeed 
for many years afterward the Nanking Viceroyalty was considered 
as belonging exclusively to Hunanese. In the summer of 18/2, 
only shortly after his return from Tientsin, death put an end to 
the useful career of Ts‘6ng Kuo-fan. He was not only great on 
account of his own position, but also because he had elevated a 
number of men of his calibre and views to responsible places. 
Tso Tsung-tang, Li Hung-chang, Liu K‘un-i (SI !♦ — ), Peng Yu- 
lin and a number of others, who stood out pre-emi- 

nently in Chinese affairs towards the close of the 19th Century, 
were, as a matter of fact, his proteges and satellites. He it was 
who trained them and brought them up from humble positions. 
Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-tang succeeded to mudi of his 
power ; but neither of them possessed his influence with the 
Chinese of the old school. To them, Ts'eng Kuo-fan was a 
philosopher and sage, as well as a great statesman and brilliant 
soldier. In spite of his power and influence, he remained to the 
last a most faithful friend of the Manchus. His death left a 
large gap which remained for a long time unfilled. 
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Marriag« of T'niig Chih; End of the Bogenoy.-~-Ou Octo> 
b<er 16, 1872, the Emperor was married to Alute, a Maachu lady, 
amidst imposing ceremonies. According to the Chinese, as soon 
as an Emperor is old enough to take a wife, he is also old enough 
to govern an empire ! Consequently it was arranged that T‘ung 
Chih should assume the reins of government himself, and on 
February 23, 1873, the joint regency of the Empresses Dowager 
was declared at an end. The two Regents were certainly entitled 
to a rest, but the period of rest, a.s we shall see presentl}', was not 
destined to be a long one. 

The First Imperial Audience.— For a long time, the foreign 
ministers had requested the privilege of seeing the Emperor- 
But every time the request had been met with the excuse that 
the Emperor was as yet a minor. Now’ that he himself had as. 
sumed the Imperial power it was no longer possible to deny the 
foreigners a privilege secured to them by the usage among 
civilized nations. Nor was it possible to require them to per- 
form the kowtow. After prolonged negotiations between the 
Tsungli Yamen and the Legations, the reception at length took 
place on June 29, 1873, at Tzu Kuang Ko (SSifelB), the hall 
reserved for the reception of envoys from tributary states. The 
Japanese Ambassador, Soyeshima, was received first by himself, 
and immediately afterwards, the five ministers of Russia, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Holland. This was the 
first instance in Chinese history when foreign envoys were 
admitted into the Imperial presence without ceremonies inconsist- 
ent with their representative character. Much satisfaction was 
expressed by foreigners at the time of the reception. It took 
them sometime to find out the history of the Tzii Kuang Ko, and 
when they did discover it, it was too late to make a correction. 

Beginning of Befomu. — During the brief reign of T‘uug 
Chih, a weak beginning was made in the matter of reforms. 
Arsenals were built in Foochow and Nanking, the Tung W6n 
Kuan (fl:KMr) were established at Peking and Canton, mathe' 
matics^as introduced in the ertamination system, and a party 
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of Chioese young men was despatched to the United ^ates under 
the care of Dr. Yung Wing (#0). With all these reforms, the 
names of Ts'eng Kuo>fan, Tso Tsung-tang and Li Hung-chang 
were closely identified. 

TRe Mohammedan Rebellion in the Shenkan FroTin- 
cee. — Ever since 1862, the Mohammedan population of the 
kan Provinces had taken the law into their own hands and haa 
reduced the Imperial authority to its lowest ebb. The Moham- 
medans of this region were descendants of foreigners who came 
to the aid of the T'ang Dynasty. They had lived side by side 
with the Chinese, but the latter had never learned to love them. 
The whole trouble arose in 1862 because of a quarrel between the 
Chinese and Mohammedan militia over some spoils. It was a 
spark that kindled a fire and before long the Mohammedans of 
all the various villages took up arms against the Chinese. En- 
couraged by the successes of their brethren in Chinese Turkestan, 
and the Taipings in the Yangtze Valley, they in course of time 
became quite a formidable foe of the Government. The latter 
could make but feeble efforts to re-establish her authority. The 
fact that the Mohammedans had been able to defy the efforts of 
two famous Generals, Tulonga and Yang Yo-ping (H&M}, 
before the arrival of Tso Tsung-tang, speaks well for their 
strength . 

After the suppression of the Hsi Nieh, Viceroy Tso Tsung- 
tang was able to devote all his attention to the Mohammedans ; 
and in two years he reported the restoration of peace within the 
boundaries of Shensi province. Meanwhile the Mohammedans 
of Kansu had massed all their strength at Suchow (M M) for a 
final stand. After a number of desultory battles. Viceroy Tso 
brought up his army to lay siege to this, the last stronghold of the 
enemy. In February 1873, the Imperial troops captured a temple 
outside the walls and succeeded in preventing supplies from 
getting into the city. The siege was continued till October, when 
the poor half-starved garrison surr^dered. All the d^fsand 
about four thousand of their men ^re then put td tlwword; 
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T'he fall of Suchow was the end of the Mohaminedan Revolt^ ao 
far as the two provinces of Shensi and Kansu were concerned. 
The work of Tso Tsung-tang, however, was by no means finished. 

Condition of Chines© Tnrkestan.— Thd country between Su- 
chow and Kashgaria was still the scene of trouble. In the South- 
ern Route, Benzing Khan, the last surviving son of Jehangir, 
had advanced from Khokand into Kashgaria to make another 
effort to retrieve the last fortunes of his family; and he, in turn, 
had been displaced by a Khokhandian adventurer and soldier 
named Mohammed Gakoob, the defender of Ak Musjed against 
the Rtissians. In the Northern Route, Russia, availing herself 
of the anarchy resulting from a long civil strife betweeit the 
Tarantchis and the Tunganis, had siezed Knlja, on a promise to 
return it when China should prove herself capable of maintaining 
order. In short, not a vestige of China's authority, or a sign of 
prosperity remained in the territory known as Chinese Turkestan. 
However the work of its re-conquest, which added much to the fame 
of Tso Tsung-tang, does not belong to the reign of T'ung Chih. 

The Panthy Rebellion in Yunnan ■ — The year that marked 
the end of the Mohammedan Revolt in Suchow, W'as also dis- 
tinguished by the suppression of the Panthy Insurrection in 
Yunnan. The Panthys were a Mohammedan tribe, who, taking 
advantage of the Taiping troubles, had gained complete possession 
of Western Yunnan. In 1867, Talifti was made their capital 
under the rule of Tu Wen-hsiu (tt 38 : the Sultan Suliemen of 

the French. Besieged by General Li and seeing no hope of 
escape, the insurgents in 1873 agreed to surrender Talifu on 
condition that if Tu Wen-hsi>i gave him.self up, the rest of the 
rebels should be spared. This having been agreed to by the 
Chinese, Tu, dressed in his royal robes, was carried into the 
Chinese camp, where he died almost immediately from tlie effect 
of the opium he had swallowed. The Chinese then in violation 
of their promise gave the city up to ravage and plunder, and a 
large of people were ruthlessly massacred. Thus was the 

westeilBIPfl't of Yunnan restored to China, after an interval of 18 
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years. • During these years, Tu WSn-hsiu had received’ through the 
Burmese large supplies of arms and ammunition which enabled 
him to prolong the struggle. He had also sent his son to England 
to seek recognition Jftid help; but before the young man returned, 
Talifu had been restored to China. 

Japan Tries to Ooonpy Formosa. — Before the reign^^ bf 
T'uug Chill closed, war threatened to break out between Chilla 
and Japan, In 1868, or 1869, a Loochoo (ftsl) barque was 
wrecked on the eastern coast of Formosa ; and its crew consisting 
of some 60 persons were ruthlessy put to death by savages, who 
had known no authority save their own. That part of the island 
was separated from the cultivated districts of West Formosa, and 
covered by impenetrable forests. On the ground that she had 
never exercised any control over them, China denied respon- 
sibility for the acts of the savages. But the Japanese, who took up 
the cause of the Loochoos, were not satisfied. The fact was that 
Japan wanted Formosa; and in the hope of annexing it she 
sent out an expedition in 1873 under General Saigo. This 
expedition landed at Sankiu and drove out the aborigines. 
China soon became alarmed at the aggressiveness of her neighbor 
whom she had hitherto looked down upon with contempt. She 
al.so .sent ships and soldiers into Formosa, and appointed Shen 
Pao-chen of Foochow, to the chief command. War 

seemed inevitable, as the Chinese and Japanese in Formosa might 
come into conflict almost any day. Happily Sir Thomas Wade, 
the British Minister, intervened in the interest of peace, and the 
matter was amicably settled between the Tsungli Yamen and the 
Japanese commissioners Yanagiwara and Okubo. Japan accepted 
Tls. 500,000 for her outlay in Formosa for roads, houses and 
defences, and agreed to retire from the island. 

Annexation of the Looohoo^IslandB. — The absurdity of 
the claims advanced by Japan in behalf of the Loochoo sailors 
was further demonstrated by the arrival in Peking in 1873 of 
representatives &om those islands bearing tribute to thel^peror. 
This mission, probably the last of its kind, undoubted^^used 
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Japan to take drastic measures. Two years later she extended 
her prefectnral system into the Loochoo Islands; and to<day 
they, form a part of the Japanese Empire under the name of .the 
Okinnawa Prefecture. China protested btit to no avail. As 
late as 1880, General Grant (President of the United States 
1869-1877), when visiting the Far East, tried to effect a com- 
promise. A conference actually met in Peking and arrange- 
ments were made to divide the islands; Japan to have the 
Northern group and China, the Southern. On the eve of signing 
tins agreement, however, the Chinese drew back, pleading lack of 
power to sign it. Perhaps it was considered better to lose the 
whole without a record than to retain a half with a record ! At 
any rate, the Loochoo Islands are apparently lost to China for 
all time. 
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CHAPTER EVIII 

Tax azdoao jroiar axosaor ox nax xapxxsxxs (ixts-isbi) 
Death of T^mig Chih*— Twenty-six months after his marriage, 
the Emperor T'nng Chih had an attack of smallpox to which he 
succumbed on January 12, 1875, without leaving any 
Nor had any arrangement been made as to who should succeed 
him in that event. Thus for the first time in thC History of the 
Manchus, the Dragon Throne had become vacant without an 
heir. A conference of the princes of tlie blood and those who were 
entitled to express an opinion, was hastily convened under the 
auspices of the Empresses Tz*u An and Tz‘u Hsi; and, to the 
surprise of all present, the choice fell upon a child hardly four 
years old, the son of Prince Shun (B), the youngest brother of 
Hsien Feng (B®). The fact was that while other candidates 
had as good a claim to the Throne, based upon the lineage of 
their fathers, the child selected, in addition to being a grandson of 
the Emperor Tao Kuang (ittife), was also the son of a younger 
sister of the Empress Tz'Q Hsi, whose decision carried the day. 

Accession of Kuang Hsii. — On January 13, 1875, the 
infant son of Prince Shun became Emperor under the title of 
Kuang Hsii (jfell), which signifies “Glorious Succession.” WHio 
should become the regent or regents during the minority of the 
Emperor ? To settle this question a precedent was not far to 
seek. The persons who had acted as regents for his predecessor 
with ability and success were both there. They not only 
possessed the experience, but were also in oflBce; since by an edict 
of December 18, 1874, the Emperor T‘ung Chih had declared 
his inability to rule, and had requested the Empresses Tz*u An 
and Tz^u Hsi to assume temporarily the reins of goveniment. 
Inasmuch as the new Emperor wis too young to express an 
opinion, it only remained for the princes and ministers to make a 
request, and the Empresses “ rdnctantly to consent.” This 
formality dttly observed^ the re*es|ablishment of the ^eg^ncy 
became an aecomplislied facl^ ^ 
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Death of the Empress Chia Shun. — About the tiuie the two 
Imperial women were tints installed in their former positions, the 
widow of T^ung Chih had conveniently died. It is now a matter 
of common knowledge that she had not been in favor with the 
Empress Tz'u Hsi, and had been deliberately ignored during the 
progress of the negotiations that resulted in the elevation of 
Kuang Hsu. Her death took place on March 28, 1875. To her, 
who, in spite of her position, actually regarded her life as not 
worth living after the demise of her hnshand, will be given the 
sympathy of all ages. The future impartial historian msy have 
something to say in connection with her death; but for the 
present we must attribute it to her grief over her bereavement. 
Owinj^ to the fact that no burial gltound had been prepared for 
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either the Emperor T‘ung Chili or his widow, their funerals were 
delayed until 1879* After her death, given the posthu- 

mous name of Chia Shun (HI M). 

The Cluestion of Succesftion. — The most peculiar feature 
of the appointpient of Kuang Hsu was that be came to the 
Throne as the adopted son of Hsien Feng instead of Tung Cbih. 
Being both grandsons of Tao Kuang, it was of course out cf 
the question to make Kuang Hsu son of T‘ung Chih. But why 
was he chosen instead of one of the next generation? The 
decree of January 12, 1875, which gave him the Throne, provided 
that his first son, when born, was to become the adopted son of 
Tiling Chih. So far all was well and good. Nevertheless grave 
apprehensions were entertained by many that the adopted son 
might not necessarily be the heir to the Throne. In that event 
the house of Hsien Feng would eventually become extinct and 
the line cf succession be diverted to that of Prince Shun. To 
the Chinese mind, this was undesirable. So much importance 
W'as attached to this question that a Manchu censor boldly 
protested against the choice, though his memorial was ignored. 
In 1879, \Vu K‘o-tu ^ S;, an under-secretary of the Board of 
Appointments thought of a novel manner of present- 

ing his protest on^the same subject. He had deliberately waited 
till the funeral of Thing Chih had taken place. Having attended 
the funeral ceremonies, he confided a sealed memorial to a 
priest with instructions to present it to the local authorities, and 
then committed suicide by taking a large close of opium. As 
under-secretary of a board he had no right to present a memorial 
direct to the I'lirone, not to speak of addressing the Empresses 
on so important a subject. Had it not been for his suicide, his 
protest might never have reached its high destination. It had 
the desired effect, however, and brought forth another decree in 
the name of the Empresses, making it impossible to divert the 
line of succession as had been feari^. * 

The MludAr ef Mazgary. — ^witen Kuang Hsii ascended the 

Throne, China was on the verife of war with Great Britain. 

or 
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The desire of the latter to open tip a trade route into Ytinnan, by 
way of Banna, was not a new one. As early as 1868 a small 
party of Englishmen penetrated as far north as Moumien, and 
was then obliged to retreat on account of the serious opposi- 
tion it had aroused. The attempt was renewed, in 1874. This 
time it was arranged that an officer conversant with the Chinese 
language and cnstoins should be sent from the Legation at 
Peking to meet the expedition, whicli was under charge of Col. 
H. Browne, and conduct it to Hankow. The choice fell upon 
R. A. Margary, of the British Consular Service, who, equipped 
with passports from the Tsnngli Yanien, arrived at Bhamo 'with- 
out molestation or accident (January 26, 1875). Then it was 
that rumors of determined resistance on the part of the natives of 
Yunnan began to reach Col. Browne. At this juncture, Mr. 
Margary went alone to investigate matters. He never returned ; 
and, according to the best evidences available, he was murdered 
at Manyiin (9 A) February 20, 1875. Col. Browne’s party was 
attacked on the next day and made to withdraw. 

The Joint Commission. — When the death of Mar'gary 
became known, the British Minister at Peking demanded full 
reparation, holding Ts'en Yii-ying (WtlJ5), the acting Viceroy 
of Yun-kuei, responsible for it. He also availed himself of the op- 
portunity Jo press for settlement of several outstanding questions 
which had no connection with the case. After months of cor- 
respondence, a joint commission was appointed to investigate 
matters on the spot, Li Han-chang O 9 9}i brother of Li Hung- 
chang, being ouC Of the Chinese commissioners. No satisfactory 
conclusion was arrived at in Yunnan. 

The Ghefoo Conventioii. — In the following year, the British 
Minister threatened to break off diplomatic relations and acltia0y left 
Peking in August; but on Sept. 13th at Chefoo he and Li Hang* 
dhang signed a convention which averted the dangler of war. 
China was to pay an indemnity of 206,000 tads, udikh indtHted all 
chums of British merchants against the 0iinese Govermnetit ; cqtuhi 
J|«ir more ports fw constdar r^iadetiae, 'besides six oa the Yongtec 
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for the landing of goods ; to send an Impenal letter to Londcai 
expressing n^ets for the YUnnan occurl&ce; and to publish 
throughout the Empire an Imperial proclamation enjoinmg upon the 
local autliorities the responsibility of according due protection to 
foreigners travelling under Chinese passports. The treaty further 
required official intercourse to be conducted on a footing of peHfCt 
equality, and enacted new regulations respecting the opium trade aiid 
the collection of likin and transit dues. With regard to the trade of 
West China, which had prompted the Browne Mission, England was 
to station officers at Talifu, or some other place in Yunnan, to study 
trade conditions; and China was to facilitate the progress of an 
English party of exploration from Peking through Kansu and 
Kokonor, or by way of Szechuan, to Tibet. 

Eatabliahmont of Chinoao Legation! and Consnlates in 
Foreign Countriee.— The year 1876 marked the establishment of 
the Chinese Legation in London. The plan, in fact, had been 
decided upon before the Yunnan case arose ; but its developments 
causcil the hurrying forward of the arrangements for the departure 
of the Chinese Minister, Kuo Sung-tao (IB EH}, a distiuguished 
Chinese scholar and native of Hunan. It is of interest to note that 
the first man who had thtf honor of representing China abroad 
belonged loan anti-foreign province. The newly appointed minister 
eventually liecame the bearer of the Imperial letter provided for in 
tlte Chefoo Convention. In his staff there w^as an Englishman named 
Haliiday Macartney, who was for many years an invaluable .Servant 
of the Legation. Other representatives were sent abroad, and 
legations were soon estaUished in other countries. -In those diys, a 
Chinese minister w’as often accredited to several governments at the 
same time, and had authority to appoint, or remove consuls who 
were considered mere members of his embassy. 

The flhft Bgh ui-Woowuig SaEwaj. — The first railway in 
China was a short line between Shanghai and Woosung, constriK^ed 
under the supervision of an English Ctmipany. By the sununer of 
1876 it was open to tnffiEu:, and manyiToreigBers thought thiU at no 
distant date Odaa would be covered ^ a network of radwaj^. 
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this they were disappointed. The line having aroused the animosity 
of the Chinese, its operation had to be suspended under instruction.^ 
from the British Legation at Peking. The Chinese Govermneht 
then purchased the railway and permitted it to be torn up, in order 
that its materials might be transported to Formosa, where they were 
finally used in building up a road, owned by China. Notwithstanding 
this first attempt, the introduction of railw'ay transportation in China 
had to be postponed to a subsequent date. 

The Weihsing Lottery of Euangtung. — Kuangtung, ha\ ing 
enjoyed for a century or two a monopoly of China's foreign trade, 
was a great gambling center. The wor.st instance was undoubtedly 
the Weihsing (99 Jt) lottery, a scheme based upon the practice of 
drawiiig.ihe names of successful candidates at the triennial examina- 
tions. It had thousands of patrons from all walks of life, and in 
every part of the Empire ; and thus brought the entire examination 
system into disrepute. The highest official in Canlem, as well as 
the humblest inhabitant of an outlying village, was interested. 
Although the scheme was declared illegal by an ImiRrial tlccree in 
1874, and severe i)enaltic.s were pronounced again.sl it, yet the evil 
continued to exist. On August 11, 1875, the X’ictroy and several 
other high officials were stripped of their rank, or otherw ise punished, 
for their connection with it. The lottery was then temporarily 
suppressed. 

The Great Famiite of Shansi.— The province of Shansi can 
boast of few waterways such as bless the South; and, from its 
peculiar physical character, is always dependent upon the rainfall for 
moisture and fertility. In 1878 a drought in this province produced 
a great famine. The fearful destruction of life was estimated at 
from nine and a half to thirteen million souls. The Government 
fumislied food and supplies to the amount of Tls. 2,000,000, while 
private subscriptions were received from every part of the Empire. • 
Even the charity of London and New York showed itself ifl sending 
money to China ; and many misskmaries gladly assisted in the relief 
work. Had it not been for the generoufs Governor, Ts'tog Kuo- 
ch'iian (•’BSt), the famine might have wdriced even greater havoc 
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anrang the people. Nothing could l)ctter have Hlustrated the need of 
railways in China than this great famine ; but lire lesson was entirely 
lost on the Government. 

First Stage of the Kashgarian Campaign.— During all the 
years of famine and foreign complications, China was prosecuting a 
frontier war with vigor and success. The fall of Suchow' (• in 
1873 was the beginning of a camijaign having for its object tl^ 
recovery, of the whole territory known as the New Dominion (ttO* 
By the time Kuang Hsu came to the Throne, preparations for its 
prosecution were far advanced towards completion; and Genee^ 
Chinshun (ir H) had, under instructions of Tso Tsung-tang (it St jg), 
crossed the desert In- way of Uliasutai (£k S II S) to the West. 
U was necessary to tlestroy the power of the Tungani before 
China could call Yacooh Beg to account ; and Tso’s plan was 
to seize the two cities of Barktil (EM#) and Hami(ig||) as the 
base of his future operations. Chinshun arrived liefore the walls 
of Barkul early in 1875 ; Init met with no resistance. A few 
days later, Hami was also occupied. The leaders of the Tung- 
ani had gathered all their available forces for a final stand at 
Urumtsi (AVicH) and Manas The work of opening 

direct communications with Suchow occupied the Chinese army for 
the whole of the next twelve, months ; and during this time the 
Chinese soldiers were niade to till the ground as well as build 
fortifications. 

With the year 1876 the arduous part of the campaign began. 
Urumtsi, aliout 3(X) miles west of Barkul, was the first object of 
attack. Chinshun, who had been joined by Liu Chin-tang (A Mil), 
Taotai of the Sining District ('RMlfllitt) and Commander of tlie 
Advance (MttM M # tt), now move<l forward to Kuch'«ig (WWt 
where he established a fortified camp and a powder factory. Towards 
Ithe end of July the Chinese army resumed its march; and, lietweeti 
August 10 and 15, several battles were fought with results in their 
favor. After twenty- four hours’ bombardment, the enemy’s stnaig 
position at Gumti (# ?lc M) was carried by storm, and some 6,0|^ 
men were said to have been slaughtered^ Following up this victpiy. 
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Chinshun by a rapid march arrived before the city of Urunitsi which 
was evacuated without a blow. Manas, the next and last stronghold 
of the Tungani, after a siege of two nionlhs, during which several 
mines were sprung under its walls aiul sevxral assaults were 
repulsed, surrendered on Xovember 4, 1876. In an attempt to 
escape, its garrison, to the nunil>cr three thousand men, was cut 
down; bin the women, children, and old men were spared by 
Chinshun s express order>. Thus w as the 'I'ungani movement, w hich 
was begun at Hochow in 1862. put dow n in 1876. I he 

work was done before \’acool> Leg lia<l time to come to the rescue 
of his northern friunds. 

Second Stage of the Kashgaria Campaign. — The next 
move of the Chinese was upon Tiirian i»i: ® H), the key to all the 
cities of Tienshan Xanlu. Here Vacoob Leg had gathered some 
8,000 men with twenty guns for a stand, wfth his >econd son at the 
liead of 6,0tX) men at Taksuurn several miles to the rear. 'J he 
forces to opixjse these were the army of Cliinsluin at Crumtsi and 
that of General Chang at Ilami. Xo t'lghiing io<»k place 

until the month of ]\Iarch Then the ka^ilgarian^ were driven out 
<»f Pidjam by Chang ^ao; an<I. after a battle, compelled to 
abandon Turf an. A second light occitrrefl at 'raksoiirn, and again 
"^'acoob Beg was defeated. The lailer now retired with the remnant 
of his army to Korla, where he flie<l May 1, 1877. (Ineaccfuint 
says he died of fever; bin anoihei* declares that it was iK>ison 
administered by Hakim Ivhan 1'orali. His death Nimpiified the 
rcconquest of Kashgaria to a ctmsiderable extent. What his 
remains were taken to Kashgar, the capital, for interment, his eldest 
son, Knli Beg, murdered his younger brother, Haikula, over their 
father's bier : and this was followed In a civil strife l>ctwccn Kuli 
Beg and Hakim Khan Torah. Consec|nentIy when Liu Chin-iang 
renewed his march froui Taksourn in SeptcnilKw, he found most of 
his work had iKcn done. Both Karasiiar and Korla were occupied 
with little, or no oppo.siiion. Aksu surrendered at the end of Octolier 
and Ush Turfaii yielded a few days later, leaving only the four 
western cities to Ik recaptured. 
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In I3eccmber the Chinese seized Marabashi, an important 
position on the Kashgar Darya commanding the roads to both 
Yarkand and Kashgar. Liu Chin-tang moved rapidly upon the 
former whicli surrendered without a blow on December 21. When 
he arrived with his force from Yarkand, the city of Kashgar had 
been besieged for nine days by Cliinese soldiers from Marabashi. ./V. 
battle ensued and resulted in the complete overthrow of Kuli Beg. The 
city with its citadel outside was captured December 27, 1877 ; and 
several leaders and some eleven hundred Mohamme<lans were said 
to have Ix'en executed. Kuli Beg, however, made good his escape 
into Russian territory. With the fall of Kashgar, the Kashgaria 
campaign came to a triumphant ce)nclusion ; and, Ijcfore the close of 
the year, both Yanghissar and KhotantI passed into the hands of 
their rightful owners. 

Financing the Campaigpa. — The most dilbcult problem in 
Connection with the Kashgarian cani{)aign lay in the feeding of the 
army rather than in the conquering of the enemy. The contributions 
<!ue the Shen-Kan provinces from the South had long been in 
arrears i>n account of the Taiping Relx'llion; and Tso Tsung-tang, • 
at one time, was <.»bliged to rai.se a foreign loan of more than 
Tl.s. 6,()00,0{K). In tlie de.sert the Chinese army ^vas provisioned 
largely from Russian soil ; but, during the greater part of the 
campaign, it subsisted upon w hat it was able to raise on the spot. It 
does not appear that the army that took Y,irkand and Kashgar 
numbered more than twenty thousand men. The reconquest was 
accomplishc<l by consummate generalship and sujxriority in arms and 
organization rather than by overwhelming numbers. In spite of the 
billions of taels that pas.sed through hi.s hands and w'crc expended 
under his directions. Tso Tsung-tang remained the poorest man of 
his position. 

Treaty of Livadia. — With Kashgaria restored, the Govern- 
ment was in a position to call the attention of the Czar to his 
promise respecting Hi. However, Ch‘Uiig Hou (131 fll?, the man who 
was entrustjed with this important task, was not likely to achieve a 
diplomatic victory. He had little or i|o experience in dealing with 
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foreign governments, and knew nothing of the geography of his 
own country. He agreed to pay Russia 5,000,000 rubles for 
expenses in connection with her occupation of Hi, and let her retain 
all the fruitful valley of the Tekes River together with the city of 
Yarkand, and the important passes in the Tienshan Range. Russia 
was also to have the right of navigation on the Sungari River in 
Manchuria, to oi>en a through trade route from Hankow to Suchow, 
and thence to Kuldja and Siberia, and to establish caravan stations 
at 36 other frontier cities. Ail these privileges were embodied in a 
document commonly known as the Treaty of Livadia. The only- 
concession made by Russia consisted of the return of a small portion 
of the Kuldja district to China. W hen the provisions of the treaty 
were sufficiently known in China, the author became the subject of 
criticism and a perfect stream of memorials poured in upon the 
Throne protesting against its ratification. The fate of the poor 
ambassador was sealed. Upon his ret urn from St. Petersburg, he 
was thrown into the prison connected with the Boartl of Punish- 
ments at Peking, with a death sentence hanging over him. His life 
was saved by the representations of Marquis Ts'tng (1HC ?f), son of 
Ts'rag Kuo-fan, and successor of Kuo Siing-tao at the Court of 
St. James. 

Treaty of St. Petersburg. — Peking was now full of rttmoois 
of w-ar. Tso Tsung-tang, bent upon an invasion of Russia, moved 
forw-ard from Suchow to Haini ; and Ts'eng Kuo-cli‘Uan was 
appointed Coinmander-in-Chief of an army at Shanhaikuan to 
guard against a pos.sible invasion by Riussia. But in the midst 
of these warlike preparatiotis, wiser counsel prevailed. . Mai^uis 
Ts‘eng wa.s sent from London to St. Petersburg to negotiate a new 
treaty. He recovered more territory, paid more money, i^id 
succeeded in having the greater part of the objectionable featttics 
of the Treaty of Livadia modified. The treaty of St. Petersbmg^ 
(Feb. 12, 1861) put an end to all preparations for war, and this 
diplomatic success made Marquis Ts'eng very popular with his 
own countrymen. 
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ProTinee of Hiinkiaiig.— With the exception of a small 
western strip, China now came once more into possession of the 
IK valley. This and the Kashgar valley to the south was 
organized into a new province, known as Hsinkiang (irX). 
Meanwhile Tso Tsung-tang had been made a Marquis and 
recalled to Peking, to take up his important appointment on ^e 
Grand Council. Liu Chin-tang became the first Governor of tile 
new province, and his official residence was fixed at Urumtsi 
which, under its new name of Tihwafu (MtfcJdf), became the 
capital. 

Tormination of the Joint Regency.— Shortly after the 
recovery of Hi, the most important personage in Peking passed 
away. Before the Peking world knew of her illness, the death of 
the Senior Empress was announced. By her determination, 
wisdom, and tact, China* had been restored to the Manchus. 
During her regime no foreign wars disturbed the peace of China, 
and every revolutionary movement within the Empire had been 
put down. Although she never had a son of her own on the 
Throne, it is a matter of common knowledge that both T'ung Chih 
and Kuang Hsii showed a preference for her. She was the model 
of frugality, and no palace scandal, or eunuch intrigue, has ever 
been recorded against her. Her'death (April 18, 1881) left the 
Empress Ts'fi Hsi, the playmate of her youth, the sole Regent of 
China, with the destiny of four hundred million.s of human 
beings in her hands. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

THE EBANOO-CHIHSSE WAR AND STTBBEQVBMT BVBHT8 

( 1889 - 1886 ) 

Cause of the War. — In 1884, or twenty-five years after the 
treaty of Peking, war once more broke out between China and 
France. The cause of thi.s war was the ]atter’.s aggressions in 
Aiinaui, a tributary- state of China. France had long fixed her 
eyes on the Indo-Chiiia peninsula. In her rivalry with Phiglaud 
for trade and infljience in the Far East she desired to create a large 
colonial empire in the vicinity of Rritish India , and to reach the 
rich province of Yunnan. In order to understand the .situation, 
a brief .sketch of the early intercourse between France and Annam 
is necessary. 

Early French Belations with Annam. — The beginning 
of French interest in Indo-China dates as far back as the lime 
when Annam again acknowledges! the suzerainty of China. .\s 
will be remembered, a rebellion which took place in that country- 
during the titne of Ch'ieu Lung re.sulted in the e.stablishment 
of a new government by the usurper. An exiled mcinljcr of the 
old royal hou.se, at the instance of a French Hi.shop, sent his eldest 
son to Paris to implore the aid of lx)ui.s XVI. Thi.s was in the 
fifty-ninth year of Ch'ien Lung (1787). -\id was promi.setl on 
condition that France should be allowed to e.stablish a protector- 
ate over Annam : ow'iug however to the French Revolution and the 
downfall of I..ouis XVT the promise came to nothing. Meanwhile, 
the Bishop in question, impatient of the delay, acttially equipped 
two merchant .ships with men anti war materials, and with but 
little fighting placed Kiijjg Chia Lung (Slf), as he is known to 
foreign writers, upon the .Annanie.se throne. In the Chinese 
records Chia Lung is known by the name of Juan Fu-ying (|e H 
fl), for, after the usual custom, Giia Lung had two names, one 
of which was used exclusively in communications with Peking. 
Chia Lung naturally felt grateful for tlie Bishop’s help and 
e!xtended unbounded favours towards the French missionaries. 
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After the King’s death, however » there was a period of bitter 
hostility. Between 1833 and 1839 eleven missionaries and thou- 
sands of Annaniese converts were massacred. For the reason 
already stated, France was in no position to avenge the death of 
her citizens till 1858. But in that year, the French Admiral 
destroyed the forts at Tourane, the seaport of Hue, and captured 
the town of Saigon (HJt), which henceforth became the seat of 
French government in Cochin-China (3Klt:felP). The China 
campaign put a temporary stop to French activities in Annam, 
but after the peace of Peking, Ssii Te CM It), the successor of Chia 
ivung, was made to cede to France the three provinces of Pien 
Ho (H 5W), Chia Ting (IS Jg) and Ting Hsiang In 1867 

France appropriated three more provinces in Cochin-China. Thus 
far French aggression had been confined to the South or Nan-chi. 

Treaty of 1874. — In November 1873, Admiral Dupre 6). 
Ciovernor of Cochin-China, sent Lieutenant (Jarnier (5lt ft) with a 
handful of soldiers to explore Tonquin (<[ IK). (lamier at once 
demandetl of the governor of Hanoi the immediate opening of the 
whole of the Red River delta to French enterprise; and, upon his 
refusal, took the citadel of Hanoi by assault and captured all the 
strong places between that city and the sea. At this juncture, 
the Annaniese called in the aid of the ‘H^lack Flags 
the remnants of the defeated and scattered Taiping rebel army. 
Under their leader, Liu Yung-fu the Black Flags drove 

the French out of Hanoi and killed Gamier in an ambush (De- 
cember 21st ). About two weeks after this disaster, M. Fhilaster 
arrived at Hanoi and signed a treaty of jieace with the Annainese, 
and agreed to withdraw the French garrisons from places oc- 
cupied by Gamier. In return free navigation on the Songkai up 
to the YUniian border was guaranteed by Annam, whilst French 
troops under the guise of Consular escorts were to hold several 
strategic ports in Tonquin. In other words, France acquired a 
virtual control over Tonquin at the nominal price of withdrawing 
the surviving campanies of (Jarnier’s force, w^hich were probably 
too weak to be left behind in face of the overwdiehning number 
of Black Flags.” 
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OUna’s Policy Towards Her Tributary Statee.— The 

policy of China in respect to tributary states had been to exact 
from them as little as possible and to assume no responsibility 
for them. Their periodical tributes were desired for the sake of 
national pride rather than for their intrinsic value. As a matter 
of fact, China paid dearly for them in the form of imperial gifts 
with which each tribute-bearing envoj- was loaded. So far as the 
internal affairs of a tributar)' state were concerned, it was not 
China’s wont to interfere. Chinese statesmen realized that the 
presence of French soldiers in Tonquin would be a .source of 
danger to the provinces of Kuangsi and Yiinnan, and for this they 
were led to depart from their established policy. In 1880 the 
King of Annain appealed to China for help in suppressing a local 
uprising. China sent troops into Tonquin, and with their aid 
the rebellion was put down, but the trooj)s, for obvious rea.sons, 
remained in the country. That the Anname.se, in spite of the 
Treaty of 1874, looked to Peking rather than to France for 
protection, shows how little love was lost upon the French, len- 
der the very eyes of the French resident, mission after mission 
was sent to Peking either to present costly tribute or to thank 
the Emperor for help rendered. 

Treaty of 1883. — In 1882 a small force under Commandant 
Henri Riverei (It S) was sent from Saigon to reinforce the two 
companies of con-sular gu.ards which had been shut up in Hanoi 
for more than a year. Though Riverei had instructions to avoid 
hostilities, yet he proceeded to capture Hanoi and other places in 
the delta. This circumstance once more brought the “ Black 
Flags” and their leader to the front; and, like Gamier, Rivifrei 
was lured into an ambush and killed. France now felt that her 
national honour w'as at stake. With a fresh contingent of troops 
from Europe numbering 7,000 men, Admiral Courbet stormed 
Hue, took the capital, and at the mouth of the ctnnon secund 
from the King a new agreentetR, setting jbtina's suzerainty at 
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naught. This agreement was signed August 25, 1883. The 
King was also requested to destroy the seal of investiture his 
predecessors had received from China. 

Commenoemeiit of Hoatilities Between China and 
France. — Such humiliating treatment China was bound to resent. 
Marquis Ts'eng, her envoy at London, who was also accredited to 
Russia and France, informed the French Government that, ilic 
comtemplatcd attack upon Soutay and Bacninh would be fi^a^ded 
as a casus belli. But his warning had no effect. Both places were 
attacked and taken and the Chinese troops, forming part of their 
garrisons, were obliged to retire. For this, Tang Kang and Hsu 
Yen-hsu, governors of Yunnan and Kuangsi, respectively, were 
condemned to death. To the surprise of the world, although a 
French army had met a Chinese army in open battle and Tonquin 
was rapidly being reduced to submission, neither coimtry had issued 
a formal declaration of war. In the battle of Bacninh, the flower 
of the " Black Flag” army was annihilated. 

Dismissal of Prince Knng. — The reverses and' trend of 
events in Toii'juin furnished the Empress Tz'if Hsi witli an excuse 
for getting rid of a prince who liad been one of the most important 
jiersonages in the Grand Council ever since the signing of the treaty 
of Peking. By a stroke of the pen. Prince Kimg was ordered to 
^•acate all his jwsts “ in order to recuperate his health,” while his 
le.ss forttmate colleagues on the Grand Coiuicil received their dismis- 
sal in plain language. This was the only instance in its history 
when the Grand Council was dismissed en masse. Thus Prince 
Kung, in the prime of life and after many years of service, was 
l)laced u[K)n the “ sick ” list, and for the following years was 
consigned to obscurity until another foreign war in 1894 brought 
about his return to favour and his restoration to office. Prince Kung 
was succeeded in the Grand Council by Prince Li and at the Tsungli 
Yanien by Prince Ch'ing, then a prince of the third order. But the 
man who succeeded to his powers and to the undivided confideiK:e of 
the Empress was Prince Shun (0), the Esther of the Emperor. Wnce 
Shun had lived in retirement since thti elevation of his sem to the 
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thrcme, aiid it was only in Aiew of the urgent need that he consented 
to emerge from his retirement. Though he could not serve under 
his son, he could accept office under the regency of his sister-in-law. 
Hjs appointment Avas followed by that of many Taiping Avar veterans 
to responsible positions in the southern provinces. Thus a A\ar party 
AA’as noAv in poAver. 

The Fannier Treaty : French Keverae at Liangaan.— The 

Empress, Avho did not hesitate to decree the fall of Prince Kung. 
still lent her ear to Li Hung-chaiig, \’ici’roy of Chihli, although he, 
too, had been imder a clotid. On May 11, 1883, the result of his 
negotiations Avith Captain Faunier (XWtt) at Tientsin Avas announce*! 
in the fonu of a treaty. France received no part of the £6,000,000 
.she had demande<l. b'urlher, she agrec<l t<> resj^ect China's suzerainty 
over Annain, and to protect Tonquin against all comers ; whilst 
China, on her part, agreed to withdraw her soldiers within her oA\n 
border. Curiously enough the Faunier Treaty, as the instrument is 
commonly called, instead of ending the >trifc, really ir-arked the 
commencement of fresh ho.stilitics. Fefcre the Chine.se commander 
had had lime to receive hi.s instructi* ns to retire from Liangsan (ISt 
jll), the French advanced upon his position and tried to dislodge him. 
The result Avas a severe reverse to the J*'rench. 

Sestruction of Chinese Fleet and Arsenal at Foochow. — 

In retaliation Admiral Courbet immediately i>roceeded to blockade 
the island of Formosa. Further, taking ad\'antage of the tact that no 
war had l)een declared, he succeeded in getting eight .shij)s past the 
forts at the mouth of the Min River and anchored them in front of 
the Foochow Arsenal, A\ hich had been erected by French engineers in 
the’ employ of the Chinese Government. On August 23rd, 1884, 
Courbet, in compliance Avith the telegraphic orders he received, ojK-ned 
fire upon a Chinese fleet of eleven wooden vessels gathered for the 
protection of the arsenal, and in seven minutes completed their 
destruction. The Imperial Commssioner, Chang P‘ei-lun (JKMIt), 
fled to a village at the foot of Kushan. OAving to his connections at 
Peking and to his skill in disguising the facts. Chang P’ei-luii was 
not punished till several months afterwards. The natives of Fukien, 
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however, never forgave him, and lo-day the spot where he fled at 
the first cry of war is marked by a tablet. On the day after the 
battle, the defenceless arsenal was burned together with its machinery 
and stores. But just when Foochow expected to see the enemy at 
its gates, the French fleet steamed out of the harbour to resume the 
blockade of I'ormosa. On their way to the sea, they stormctl apd 
took the Mingan and Kingpie forts from the rear. 

The EranoO'Chinete Treaty of 1886. — During the remainder 
of 1884 and the early jrart of 1885, the war was carried on fitfully 
in lx)th Formosa and Tonquin. In Formosa the French occupied 
Keelimg, but their further jjrogrcss inland wa.« checked by General 
Liu Ming-ch'uan (flit W) . In Tonquin they were even less fortunate. 
Disea.se reduced the strength of their army to such an extent that 
10, (XX) more men had to l)e sent from France. These arrived in 
January 1885, and after harrl fighting drove the Chine.se out of 
Liangsan in February, but only to cvacutc it thcn!.selve.s at the end 
of March. Their loss of Liangsan, li«j\\ever, was counterbalanced in 
the .same month by their success in occtqning the Pescadores, “the 
Door of Fonno-sa.” It was while matters were in this stale that 
preliminaries of peace were arranged at Peking between Sir Rol>ert 
Hart and M. Billot (.\pril 4). Two months later, a new treaty 
was signed by Li Hung-chang and M. Patenotie at Tientsin. It 
was substantially the old Faunier treaty of twelve months before. 
Keelung aiwl the Pescadores were to be evacuated imniediatel}-, two 
jK^rts in South China were to Ije oi>ened to foreign trade and resid- 
ence, and the 1'on(|uin frontier was to be delimited by a commission. 
In her attempt to secure an indemnity from China to cover the cost 
of the w ar, France was entirely unsuccessful. In certain resjiects the 
treaty was modified by the tra<le arrangement of 1886 and an 
additional Convention of 1887. , 

The Dying Memorial of General Tao Teung-tang. — /Vfter 
the conclusion of peace, death overtook General Tso Tsung-tang at 
Foochow^ where he had arrived a few montlis before in the capacity 
of Imperial High Commissioner. In his dying memorial to the 
throne, he outlined a most elaborate system of reform w'hich, in his 
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opii^ion, should be adopted without delay. Among the innovations 
he advocated were the construction of railways, the improvement of 
the: navj' and coast defence, scientific mining and manufactures, the 
regulation of finance, and the encouragement of foreign studies. 
General Tso had been in delicate health for years, but he grieved 
deeply over the destruction of the Foochow Arsenal, which had been 
built at his instance. He died at Foochow on Sept. 6, 1885, at the 
ripe age of 73. 

The Beginning of the Pei Yang Defensive Forces.— If 

China was not ready to put into effect all the suggestions of General 
Tso, she was fully convinced of the advantage of having a strong 
naw. During the blockade of Formosa, General Liu Ming-ch'uan 
had time and again api>ealed to Peking for additional supplies 
of men and arms, but no succor ever reached him. In fact the two 
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iron-dads which had been ordered by Li Hung-chang from Germany 
were kept deliberately in EuroiK* till the war was over. These ships 
which arrived in Chinese water.> mkui after the conclusion of the 
war and other ships built in England formed the nucleus of the Pei 
Yang (4b #) or Northern Squadron. Foreign experts were engaged 
to construct fortifications af Port Arthur (M |R) and Weiliaiwei (III 
Hit), and to train both a naval and a military force. The Nanyang 
(H #) or Southern fleet was organized separately. Acting upon the 
suggestion of Genera! Tso, a commissiewt was created to take cc^atred 
of naval affairs, and all matters pertaining to the coast defence. At 
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the head of this commission stood Prince Shun and Marquis Ts'feng, 
the latter being recalled from England to take up this more im- 
portant duty at home. In 1890 the commission was transformed 
into a new Board called the Board of Admiralty (* H) when 
Prince Shun became its Comptroller-General and Li Hung-diang and 
Marquis Ts'Sng its Associate Comptrollers-General. The Board icifi 
organized on the model of the Grand Council and the Tsungli Yamenl 

Tour of Frinee Shnn. — In the summer of 1886, Prince Shun 
went to Tientsin on a tour of inspection. This was the first time in 
China's history that a prince so near the Throne had made a lour of 
such a character. Leaving Tientsin he visited Port Arthur and 
Chefoo. He was escorted by the Peiyang fleet, and exchanged visits 
with foreign admirals and other representatives of foreign powers 
wherever he went. The most extraordinary feature of his tour, 
however, was the fact that the father of the Emperor was accom- 
|)anied by the eunuch Li Lien-ying (^S%), the head chamberlain of 
the Empress. Several months after the visit, Li Lien-ying became 
the subject of an imi>eachment. It did him no harm, but, on the 
contrary, brought the downfall of its author. The Empress, however, 
took care to say that the latter was not pumshed for his “groundless ” 
charges against a eunuch, but because of his insinuations against the 
father of the Emperor. As she put it, the true mission of the 
eunuch was to look after the health of Prince Shun, who found in 
him “ as faithful a servant as any eunuch he could have brought 
from his own household.” It is liardly necessar>' to add that this 
explanation coupled with the degradation of his accuser was final. 

Th« Bumui Oo&yentioii.— The year that saw the end of difii- 
culties with France in Tonquin, saw also the establishment of British 
authority in Burma (ff lU ) , and the termination of China's nominal 
suzerainty over that country. In a convention signed at Peking on 
July 24, 1886, comnjonly called the Burma Convention, China agreed 
to allow England to do what she pleas4|d in all matters appertaining 
to her authority and rule in Burma, whose capital had been occupied 
by a British force in the previous yea||i and whose King had; been 
carried a captive into India. In its mcm^ial to the Throne submitting 
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this convention, the Tsungli Yanien stated that inasmuch as Burma 
had made a treaty with England and France without the knowledge 
or consent of China, she had put herself to hlanie for the disastrous 
result, and that it was certainly not worth China's while to go to 
war on her account. The last sentence came nearer the truth. 
The article in this treaty providing for the sending by Burma of the 
.customary decennial mission to China iiudouhtedlj' sounds well, but 
it remained for China to etiforce its observance. “The Queen’s 
Ministers thus obtained a practical advantage quite equal to that 
secured by a political and commercial rival in a vassal state where 
Chinese pretensions to suzerainty were precisely similar.’’ By the 
Convention, England also consented to ixost|K)nc till a convenient 
season a mission of exploration to Tilwt. — a right .she had secured 
by the Chefoo Convention. The period from 1882 to 1895. indeed, 
may be lormed the perio<l when Chitia lost her 'Tributary States. 
The seizure of the l/xjchoo Islands by Jai>an has already l)ceii 
referre<l to, whilst the Corean (juestion belongs rather to the chapter 
on the Jaimnesc war. It is only necessary to relate here the 
circumstances connected with the occupatioti and return by England 
of Port Hamilton on the Corean coast. 

Hestitiitioii of Fort Hamilton to Corea. — Port Hamilton 
is one of the islands in the Xan-how group, lying in latitude 34® off 
the south coa.st of Corea, and controHng tlte southern entrance to 
the JajKin Sea. It was seized by England in April 1885. ostensibly to 
check the susjtected design of Russia ujMjn Corea. Rus.sia had 
already Intgun the construction of her trans-Silterian Railway an<l it 
was cvitlent that she would not have gone to so much cxi)ensc and 
trouble without making sure that she could establish her ea.stem 
terminus in .sonte ice- free jwrt. That jiort was tliought to be in 
Corea, hence the action of England. British statesmen evidently 
feared that the possession of a naval station further north than 
Hongkong would gi\c Rassia a naval advantage she had not hitherto 
possessed. Port Hamilton, liowever, proved to be a disappointing 
acquisition. In the first place, its harbor was too accessible from, 
the sea ; and in the second pkee, its* fortificaticm would entail a heavy 
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outlay. Besides, its continued occupation finally aroused the ani' 
niosity of the Russian Governinent which threatened, in 1886, to 
seize some other place in Corea, if the British did not retire from 
the island. Under these circumstances, the British Govemmenf 
through the Chinese Minister in London signified its willingness to 
give up the island on receiving an assurance that it should not lit 
ceded to any other European power. China being glad to do any- 
thing she could to establish her suzerainty over Corea, the desired 
guarantee was furnished, and the British flag at Port Hamilton was 
hauled tiown February 27, 1887. This incident as will be seen had 
a most significient l)caring upon the course of later events in the 
Orient. 

Likin on Opium. — The question of the opium likin raised 
in the Chefoo Convention was not settled till 1885. In that year, 
a new agreement was signed in London by Marquis Ts'eng with 
the Briti.sh Foreign Office, modifying the former convention to a 
certain extent. The import tax of Tls. 30 per chest remained 
unchanged, but in addition to this, a likin or an interior customs 
charge of Tls. 80 was to be collected. The likin thus provided 
was to be paid at once into the imperial treasur>’ and no provincial 
official is permitted to collect any further levy upon the drug. It 
was the hojK* c)f the Tsungli Yamen that thi.s prohibitive tariff 
would gradually les.sen the importation. The hope has not been 
realized. On the contrary, the new agreement it was found tied 
the hands of provincial authorities in no small measure and inter- 
fered with the adoption of schemes for the suppression of the 
opium evil. The Chine.se provincial officials, as a matter of fact, 
could not touch the imported opium, save perhaps to smoke it, 
as most of them formerly did, after it had paid the duty an4 lihin. 
The additional Article to the Chefoo Convention, as the new 
agreement is called, left open thequeirtion of the port limits, viz., 
the area in a treaty port where no likin should be collected, 

Opium Smiq^liug in Songkiug. — Hongkong had long 
been used as a rendezvous by opiuin. smugglers. The soltfilioti 
of the likin problem was followed ini 1886 by the appointment 
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of Taotai Shao Yu-lien and Sir Robert Hart as Chinese Cotn- 
missioners to confer with the Hongkong authorities as to the 
l^st means of protecting China’s revenue. The result was an 
lij^eenient on the part of the Hongkong authorities to prohibit 
the import or export of raw opium in quantities less than one 
chest, exce|)t by the opium farmer, and the establishment of a 
ciistoma ^ at Kowloon under the Inspector-General of Cus- 
toms, Im* the purpose of opium clearances. Taotai Shao having 
left Hongkong before the conference was officially terminated, the 
responsibility of concluding the Opium Convention rested entirely 
with Sir Robert Hart. It was stipulated that all the terms agreed 
upon were conditional upon similar measures being adopted at 
Macao — a condition that led to the conclusion of the first treaty 
between China and Portugal ( 1887 ) . 

Status of Macao. — In spite of their occupation of Macao 
since 1537, the Portuguese had no treaty with China l^fore 1887. 
In Chinese records^ Portugal was a tributary state of China and 
their presetiie at Macao w^as a matter of goodwill on the part of 
the Chinese Emperor. An annual rentid of Tls. 50() was paid by 
Portugal and a Chinese Custom House maintained in Macao till 
1849. In the treaty of 1887, China for the first time recognized 
Portugal as an equal state and Macao as Portuguese soil. Before 
this time, Portugal had twice attempted to enter into treaty rela- 
tions with China ; but though treaties had been agreed to on both 
occasions they had never been ratified. One reason that prompted 
the Tsungli Yamen to grant the privilege on this occasion was the 
fear that Portugal might cede Macao to some other European 
power as it had been rumoured she was prepared to do dnritig the 
French War. It was therefore stipulated in the first article of the 
treaty that without the consent of China, Macao could uot be ceded. 
The treat)% however, did not attempt to settle the boundaries of 
Macao. It was signed at Peking by Prince Ching and Sun 
Ytt-yung. 

Boaoral of thi Edtiiif virtue of the 

Tr^y of 1860, all old Roman Ci#lmlic pc^ssiona in China were 
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to be restored through the French I^egation at Feking. One of 
the pieces fhos restored was the site of the Peitang Cathedral 
given to the R. C. Church by the Emperor K'ang Hsi, The ' 
Cathedral stood on an eminence overlooking the Imperial Palace,^ 
and the close proximity of such a building more than 80 fjeet high 
so wounded the sensibilities of the Chinese Court that for y^^'* 
the Tsungli Yamen tried to persuade the French Minister to acccpr* 
a less objectionable site in exchange, but to no avail. The French 
war afforded the Chinese (rovemment an opportunity to approach, 
Rome direct on the subject. Li Hung-chang accordingly, undef 
verbal instructions from the Empress Dowager, sent an envoy to 
the Pope. Negotiations progresssed .so satisfactorily that, by the 
summer of 1886, an agreement was signed ^t Tientsin between the 
Bishop of Peking and Mr. Detring, Commissioner of Customs, 
providing for its removal. The Chinese Government agreed to 
pay Tls. 350,000 for the Cathedral and its equipment, including 
a large organ and alBiuseum, and to find a .sfte at Sishihkn in 
exchange. In spite of the protest of the French Gove|pment, the 
agreement was ratified by the Pope’s Foreign Secretary. The 
P'mpress Ilowager showed her appreciation by conferring on the 
foreigners w’ho had taken part in the negotiations the order of the 
Double Dragon — an order established since 1881 for the decoration 
of foreigners. Owing to the objections of France, China failed to 
obtain a permanent legation from the Pope to control the whole 
body of Catholic priests in China, but succeeded in her request that 
other European countries withdraw their’ Catholic citizens from 
French consular juri.sdiction. 
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CHAPTER LX 

THE EBBIOS OV THE OBIITO-JAPANISB WAB (1887-18e0) 

1. Events in China Prbcedinc the War 
Extension of the Segenoy . — Soon after the Franco-Chinese 
War, the Empress Tz‘fi Hsi found herself confronted by a prece- 
dent 'w^ich seemed to demand her retirement at an early date. 
As her first regencj- had terminated in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of T'nng Chih, she made known in 1886 her desire to hand 
over to the Emperor Kuang Hsii the reins of government after a 
similar period as regent. Her ministers, hovrever, were not ready 
for the proposed change. They agreed that the precedent must 
not be ignored; and urged the Empre.s.s to retain her power. They 
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finally |revailed upon her “ to continue to instruct the Emperor 
in the administration of government for a few more years.*' Thus 
the Empress remained the rpter of Chiim till 1889; when, after 
having sdected a wife for the; Emperor, she retired to enjoy her 
wdl-earned rest in the#! Ho Summer Eslace (■«!■). 
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llurrifft af Um Xmperor Xnaiig 1889 the 

Emperor Kuang Hsti had reached his eighteenth year. The giri 
whom his aunt had selected to be bis consort belonged to the 
famous Yehonala (X H it) clan. Her father, Kuei Hsiang (H #} , 
a Manchu general and brother of the Empress Tz‘S Hsi,^ was, 
according to Manchu custom, immediately created a dtdce; and t%ie 
occasion of the imperial marriage was celebrated with fitting cere* 
monies, which were said to cost a million sterling. 

Xoang Hah’fFint Beoeptimi of Foroigaere.— In contrast 
with the precedent of 1873,* the Emperor Knang Hsii did not hold 
his first reception of foreigners till 1891, when six ministers and 
four charge d’affaires and their suits were admitted to audience in 
the Tzu Kuang Ko (BAH). The Emperor made a very favor- 
able impression on those who had the privilege of seeing him. 
The following description of His Majesty is worthy of repro- 
duction here ; 

“Whatever in^ession the ‘Barbarians’ made on him, the 
idea which they carried away of the Emperor Kuang Hsii was 
pleasing and almost pathetic. His air is one of exceeding intelli- 
gence and gentleness, somewhat frightened and melancholy look- 
ing. His face is pale, and though it is distinguished by refine- 
ment and quiet dignity, it has none of the force of his martial 
ancestors, nothing commanding or imperial ; but is altogether 
mild, delicate, sad, and kind. He is essentially Manchu in 
features, his skin is strangely pallid in hue, which is no doubt 
accounted for by the confinement of bis life inside these forbidden 
walls and absence of the ordinary pleasures and pursuits of yortth, 
with the constant discharge of onerous, complicated and difficult 

duties of state, which are mostly transacted between thei Jbonrs 

of two and six in the morning. His face is oval-shaped with a 
very long narrow chin and a sensitive mOuth with thin^ifSfrvous 
lips ; his nose is well shaped and straight, his eyebrows regular 
end very much arched, while the eyes are unusually large and 

*Tbc year ia which T%ag Chih rcaived iireiga Minitters. 
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s<MRtowfal in expression. The forehead is well shaped, and broad, 
and the head is large beyond the average.” 

' Kaalgnatioii of Captain Lang. — In 1890 there occurred an 
event, which, though unimportant as it seemed at the time, had 
much to do with the defeat of China by Japan . That event was 
the resignation of Captain Lang (n[Ult), who had been loaned 
by the ]|ritish naval authorities to the Chinese Government, and 
who, with Admiral Tin^ (TJ*ft), had organized a respectable 
Chinese navy. He maintained strict discipline throughout the 
fleet, taking care to avoid the question as to who was in supreme 
command. But during the temporary absence of Admiral Ting, 
the Chinese second in command raised the question of seniority, 
which was finally decided by Li Hnng-chang against the foreigner. 
The result was that Captain Lang resigned his position and left 
China never to return. Had he remained in command, it is 
impossible to think that the Chine.se fleet would have been com* 
pletely destroyed by the Japanese. 

Death of Prince Shun and Other Enlightened State*' 
men. — In the first days of 1891, the Chinese navy suffered a further 
loss through the death of Prince Shun, who like his son was a 
friend of reform . Although he had been in poor health for some- 
time, his death was premature. Sonre of the ministers wished to 
confer upon the Prince a ix)sthumous imperial title, but the 
Express Tz‘3 Hsi opposed that plan. She gave him the title of 
“ Imperial Father to whom was born an Emperor ” 
in order to distinguish him from the P’mperor Hsien P8ng into 
whose house Kuang Hsti had been adopted. Under the Chinese 
law, sacrifices were offered to the spirit of the Prince Cn the fcale 
of an Emperor (ft About this time death deprived 

China of many of her distinguished statesmen, among whom were 
Marquim^s'eng and his' uncle, Ts'lng Kuo-ch*(ian, then Viceroy 
at Nanking. Marqnis Ts‘rag had been the chosen colleague of 
Prince Shnn in the Board of Admiralty, and his death occurred 
at a time when his diplomatic experience and knowledge might 
have proved of iiumense valne to his young sovereign. 
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After the death of Prince Shun, the Chine^ navy was neg- 
lected, its funds were ajpplied to other things, and the Board 
Admiralty, which had promised to he a standing monument to 
Prince Shun, was soon abolished. > 

Pmidd of Boaotionu— luring the few years just after the yrar 
with Prance, China had shown some signs of an awakehli^. 
Tdegraph lines, a necessity most keenly frit at the time of ihit 
Knija complication, had been extended to the Yunnan border in 
the southwest, and to the Szechuan and Kansu border in the west. 
If the Peking Government had failed to appreciate the economic 
value of railways, she had at least seen their strategic importance. 
Work had been begun on the line which was to connect Tientsin 
and Kirin; and the young Emperor was ready to give every 
support to the proposal of Chang Chih-tung to build a trunk line 
between Peking and Hankow. But the deaf^ of Prince Shun 
and the other enlightened statesmen marked the beginning of a 
reaction. Men who viewed foreign influences and improvements 
with distrust and jealousy gradnally rose into power. Anti- 
foreign feeling reached a high pitch in the Yangtze basin and 
gave birth to occasional riots in cities along both banks of the 
great river. For a time it looked as if no foreign life was safe 
in China, and no faith could be placed on the assurances of the 
Tsuugli Yamen. Such was the state of affairs just before the 
outbreak of war with Japan over the Corean question. 

2. Events in Cokba Pkeceding the War 

A Sketoh of Coroan History. — Since the Han Dynasty, 
the Corean peninsular had been a field of enterprise for both 
Chinese and Japanese. Towards the close of the sn|teenth 
century, the peninsular suffered considerably from a formidable 
Japanese invasion, and for two ceniiuries afterwards ti||pCoi^n 
King purchased peace by sending |ribute to both Peking and 
Yeddo (HlK). After a time, the |ihogun (B 
tired of the ^pense invrived in ente|^aining the Corean emb^y, 
instructed the hii% to stop sendOT tribute. The loyalty d 
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Com to the ccurt at Peking, however, grew as time w«at on. 
The King of Corea consented to receive the title under whkfa be 
reigned and his calendar from Peking, — a mark of vassalage~a»d 
to meet the Chinese Ambassador outside of ^oul in the midst 
of an imposing ceremony. He could not forget the years 1627 
and 1637;* nor the fact that Corea owed her literature and 
civiliza).tion to the Great Country, or Ta Kuo (:^ M), as China was 
known to the Coreans. 

In spite of this vassalage, Corea remained a land closed to all 
foreigners, the Chinese not excepted. At regular intervals a fair 
was held in some frontier town where Chinese and Coreans met 
for the exchange of goods; but after the fair any Chinese, or 
Mauchu, found within Corean territory was liable to be put to 
death. Foreign sailors cast ashore by shipwreck were either 
murdered, or kept in strict confinement; and missionaries 
entering the land in disguise met with determined opposition 
wherever they went. Both France and the United States had 
occasion to use force against Corea, but both failed to open the 
country to foreign trade. This strange isolation earned for Corea 
the name of “ the Hermit Kingdom.” 

After the Restoration of 1868, Japan began to regret the 
action of her Shogun. She invited Corea to return to her 
nominal vassalage; but the latter, or rather her regent, Ta- 
yuan-kung (ARH), would have nothing to do with a nation 
which, in his opinion, had become so degenerated as to be willing 
to learn things from the West. In 1875, that is the year after the 
return of the Japanese expedition from Formosa, Corea completed 
the rupture by firing upon a Japanese gunboat. Japan responded 
with a great display of ships and men near Seoul and succeeded 
in opening “the Hermit Kingdom” to foreign trade. Followii^ 
in her w^ke, America, England, and other countries also made 
commercial treaties with Corea ; and in making all these 
agreements the -country was treated as an independent state. 


• Y«ars of Monchu invasions of CofeS. 
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When China discovered her mistake in allowing her vassal to 
make treaties with the outside world, she hegan to concern 
herself with the internal affairs of Corea. The strip of neutral 
territory betwee^ that country and Manchnria was annexed to 
China; and, till 1894, the Chinese resident at Seoul was the real 
power in Corea. > 

Complication of 1883. — The first complication that thredl^ 
ened the peace of the three countries occurred in 1882. Two 
opposing factions had come into existence in Corea. The 
Progressive party, which was pro*Japanese in its views, had 
Kim Ok Kium (-tr X a^) for its leader; while the Conservative, or 
pro'Chinese party, was led by the ex-regent,' Ta-yuan-kung, who 
was closely leagued with the Min (PS) party, or friends of the 
Coreau Empress, who were in power. They killed a number of 
Japanese in the capital and attacked and burned the Japanese 
Legation. The Japanese minister and his surviving nationals bad 
to fight their way through the streets until they found shelter on 
board a British gunboat. Japan decided to take strong measures 
to avenge the outrage, but found Seoul in the hands of Chinese 
troops and the harbour guarded by Chinese men-of-war. She had 
consequently to content herself with an apology and an indemnity 
from Corea, and the privilege of maintaining a legation guard at 
Seoul. Because of the presence of Japanese soldiers, a body of 
Chinese troops was also stationed in the ^orean capital, and Ta- 
yttan-kung was conveyed into China, where he was detained for 
several years. 

Conveiitioii of Tientain. — The peace thus patched up was 
not destined to last long. In December 1884, a revolution broke 
out in Seoul, and Prince Min and other Conservative ministers 
ware assassinated. With the aid of the Japanese, the revolution* 
ists took possessitm of the palace, the Corean king fieciiig to the 
Chinese Legation. The scenes of 18^2 were then repeated bn a 
larger scale. The Japanese Legation was attacked and burned by 
Corean mobs aided by the Chinese;; and the Japanese minister^ 
and soldiers were obliged to fight th^ way from Seoul to the sea. 
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Prom Corea, Japan secured another indemnitj* ; and Irom China, 
tho; Convmition of Tientsin,* the most important proviaioa of 
whicli was that neither countr)- was to send an armed force into 
Corea witliout informing tlie other. Kim Ok Kium, the leader of 
the revolution, became a fugitive in Japan until he was decoyed to 
Shanghai and murdered. His remains were taken to Corea on 
Ix>ard a Chinese man-of-war and quartered. 

Tho Tong Hoks. — Owing to the spread of Catholicism, a new 
religious sect came into existence in Corea as early as 1859. It 
arose in the same manner as the Taiping sect of China. In the 
course of an illness a Corean ha<l visions and claimed to have 
received a new’ doctrine, which was in fact a combination of 
Catholicism with Confucianism, Taoism ami Buddhism, the Three 
Religions of the Chinese. He styled it Tong Hok OK*) (Eastern 
Doctrine) to distinguish it from Catholicism, the W'estem Doctrine, 
which w-as in great disfavor with the go\ernmenl. As misgovem- 
ment and oppression increased, the sect soon took on a political 
character; and by 1894, the Tong Hoks had f(»rmed bands of 
several thousands that oj)enly defied the authority of the govern- 
ment. The movement was strongest in South Corea, or more 
particularly in the province of Chollo (*■). All the government 
forces having proved insufficient to restore order, Corea, U]H>n the 
fall of the i>rovincial capital of Cholio. api)ealed to her suzerain for 
help. China responded with two thousand soldiers and a few n>cn- 
of-war; but Japan, enraged by the murder of Kim Ok Kium, took 
advantage of the Tientsin convention and also bqgan to throw’ troops 
into the peninsular. By the middle of Jimc, the Japanese not cmly 
had a superior force in Corea ; but alto had control of Sosul, while 
the Chinese were holding a tow n to the south of the capital. The 
rebellion of the Tong Hoks was heard of no more. The question of 
the day was w'hich of the two pow'ers should withdraw her troops 
liret. Twice before had diplomacy succeeded in preventing China 

*Si|PBedM bjiCoiint ItoaR^ M 



and Jiillttn f itin goi^ bnfc tids titna tiiere was no stuli 

Impf^ issoe. Japan, prepared as she was for war, insisted on a 
comi^ete reorganization of the C<Mrean .government; but China, 
without being ready to fight, would not agree to such a plan. It 
was Japan’s thorough preparation that counted in the comity 

struggle. y? 

'ii? 

. '* 

3. Events of the Wak 

Sinking of tho Kowahing. — ^The first hostile act was com- 
mitted by Japan before war was declared. On July 23, 1894, three 
of the fastest cruisers of the Japanese navy were sent out from 
Sasebo with instructions to intercept any additional troops China 
might send to Corea. In the absence of railways, they knew that 
China was dependent upon the sea route. Two. days later, they 
encountered two Chinese men-of-war, the Chiytian (8F A) and the 
Kuangyi (A Z,), near the Phong (9 A) Islands, and a battle ensued. 
It was an unequal fight, for each of the three ships w'as more than a 
match for the Chinese. The Kuangyi was crip{)led and beached; 
and the Chiyuan, riddled with shot, was nm into Weihaiwei. In 
another hour, the Kowshing, a transport which the Cbiyiian and the 
Kuangyi had come to convoy, was sighted. She was ordered by 
the Naniwa (IN B) to follow her, but the Chinese soldiers on board 
the steamer prevented the captain from complying with the Japanese 
order. She was then fired upon and sunk; and out of 1,200 
officers and men, the flower of the Pciyang Army which was to take 
part in the Corean campaign under an able German officer. Von 
Hannekon (fltilNII), only 170 were saved. The Kowshing was at 
the time under the protection of the British flag. The question of 
damages was not settled for several years, but in the end China had 
to pay the money. , 

Tko Xoiwui Gninpaign.— The lplan of the Chinese was to 
attack the Japanese simultimeously fi<|m the north and the sc^th. 
With this end in view, a Chinese |knny was being hurried into 
Py«Bgyang *H>rth of Seoul, |nid the Kowshing hadt been 

chartered to taka^nforcemwits to lltsban (# ih). Two daj^ after 
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1# s^'etg/ the Japanese from Seoul appeared before YatdinL 
When they made a night attack and drove the Chinese out of tbdr 
position at Chenhwan (Hit), General Yeh Chih-ch'ao (HitiH} 
evacuated the city of Yashan, leaving large quantities of stores and 
ammunition in the hands of the enemy. The Japanese engaged in 
this encoimter nmnbered 2,500. Their loss was 6 officers and 82 
men; while the Chinese, according to their account, lost 500. By 
August 5, the Japanese were back in Seoul with all sorts of spoils to 
dazzle the e)res of the Coreans. Having removed the first danger 
which threatened their lines of communication, the Japanese busied 
themselves during the next six weeks in landing more troops at 
Chemulpo, Gensan, and Fusan. 

Meanwhile the Chinese had built 27 forts at Pyengjang, a 
place easily defended because protected by a river and surroundetl 
by hills. In a word it was the key to all operations in North Corea. 
In spite of this splendid position and the 13,000 men he had, General 
Yeh Chih-ch'ao made no better stand at Pyengyang than at Yashan. 
The truth is he retired as soon as the enemy appearetl, anti his 
example was followed by the second In command, General Wei Ju- 
kiiei (If thus leaving General Tso Pao-kuei (ftHjf) with a 
reduced force to hold the place against the JajKinese, who advanced 
in four detachments from as many directions. General Tso fought 
most bravely and desperately until he fell at the head of his men. 
With his death the capttme of Pyengyang was complete, and had 
cost the Japanese only 350 officers and men. The Chinese had 2,0(X) 
killed, most of them in their flight, and 600 were taken pristmers. 
(General Yeh became so demoralized that he did not think of making 
any further stand until he had crossed the Yalu River. The lattle 
of Pyengyang (Sept. 15) was the last of the war that was fought 
in Corea, and that country was now' permanently lost to China. 
So far the disasters were largely due to the cowardice of Yeh Chih- 
ch'ao. 

ThfHaralBatHooftlieYiHii.-'-Thc battle cry of Pyeng- 
yang had .hardly died out, when the hewtile fleets met off the island 
of Haiyang (If »), half way betweda Tat«%koa ?3k* *) and Port 



Artlittr. Adnnral Tiog bad been sent with his eh^ fleet to conv<^ 
transports to the Yaln; and it vem m his return that he encountmd 
the Japanese fleet under Admind Ito (]R B), who had been erased 
on the same business at Chemulpo. There were twelve vesseb on 
each side, the advantage of heavy armour and guns being witlt the 
Chinese ; but in quickflring guns, s|)eed and tonnage, the Japanfle 
were superior. The Chinese ships were formed into a sii^e line 
with the two ironclads, Ting YUan (jjEtl) and Chen Yuan (ftS), 
in the centre; while the Japanese steamed in a single column, and by 
their superior speed were able to circle around their adversary and 
pour their deadly fire upon the weaker vessels that formed the 
wings. The battle lasted five hours, during which four of the 
Chinese cruisers were singled out and sunk one after another. The 
fiercest fighting of the day occurred between the two Chinese iron- 
clads and the main Japanese squadron of five ships. Admiral 
Ting’s flagship, the Ting Yfian, was once in flames but her sister 
ship, the Chen Yuan, came to her rescue and remained witli her. It 
was their stubborn resistance that saved the rest of the Chinese fleet 
from destniction. A single shell from the Ch€n Yiian disabled a 
13 inch gun on the Japanese flagship, the Matsushima, set her on 
fire, and killed and wounded eighty of her crew. Had the iron- 
clads been provided with shells instead of shot they miglit have 
done more damage to the Japanese, who lost no ships, though three 
of their weakest vessels birely escaped destruction. Towards 
evening when the battle was over die shattered Peiyang fleet crept 
into Port Arthur. For this defeat the Chinese blamed Captain 
bang {^f tt), of the ChiyUan, and had him forthwith decapitated. 

InTUsion of China.— With the Peiyang fleet crippled, Japan 
had control of the sea ; and in addition to pushing her army across 
the Curean frontier, she could now land troops on the coast of China. 
On October 24, 1894, the day the first Japanese army crossed tl» 
Yalu, their second one landed at Hua Yuan Kang OE ■ H), the 
principal objective point being Port ^tliur, one of the two for- 
tresses that guarded the port of Ta|cUi Port Arthur had bien 
fortified by GeiWn aJid French «|tperts and was considered 
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iinpn^[iiablc ; but its defenders, the trained troops of General Sung 
Ch'ing (Sfe •), bad been sent into Manchuria and their places taken 
by raw recrufts under inexperienced officers. • Having paptured 
Cbinchow (■k JH) and Talien (* S), the whole of the second army 
aK>eared before Port Arthur, and the fortress was taken in one 
day with very little resistance. Its fall gave the enemy a naval 
base at our door with the best dockyard in the East. It is es* 
timated that the machinery', docks, etc., that fell into their hands 
represented a value of 60 nnllion yen. The Japanese celebrated 
their victory by massacring the Chinese inhabitants of Port 
Arthur. At the time of its capture, the remainder of Admiral 
Ting’s fleet was in Weihaiw’ci. 

While the second army was taking city after city on the 
promontory, the Jf panese in Manchuria were not idle. They put 
General Sung Ch‘ing to flight at Chiuliench'eng (A #18) and 
FOTghuangch'eng (###), the two important border cities on 



Tti€ fatnotif narrow entrance to Port iltthnr 
and Mnacoeite’*) 


the opposite sides of the former neutral strip of land between 
Manchuri^ and Corea. At Fenghuai^ch'eng, the Japanese separat- 
ed into two divisions ; one went north clearing the roads and keep- 
ing in touch with (he Chinese at U^yai^, and the other mo^d 
westward and held Hsinyen. Later ^ey marched farther watt and 
took I^ich 'eng (# 4i);,;whaf the army sulmqM 
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a iiinction with the second army. As Haich'eng commanded 
the roads both to Mukden and ^Peking, Japan bad control of 
Manchuria. In the winter Generals Sung Ch'it^ and Bketango 
(^XiR|i|) ittade several attempts to* dislodge the enemy from 
Haich'eng and other places but failed. Kaiping (H 1^) was taken 
by the second array in the spring. 

Th« Fint Peace Propoeale. — The failure of China in 
warfare liad brought Prince Kttng into power, and by his wise 
council she asked for peace. Two days before the fall of Port 
Arthur, Japan .signified through the American Minister at Peking, 
who had been in charge of Japane.se interests since the commence- 
ment of the war, her willingness to listen to proposals of peace. 
Chang Yin-huan (ft S 4i) and Shao Yn-lieii (ft ft) accordingly 
.sailed for Japan, but on their arrival they w'ere promptly dismissed 
on the ground that they did not have “ full powers.” As a 
consequence, the war continued. 

Fall of Weihaiwci . — The next event of importance was the 
fall of Weihaiwei, a place well defended by modem forts against 
attacks by land and by sea. Like Port Arthur, this fortress had 
cost China millions of dollars ; and like the former it w’as easily 
taken by the enemy, although in addition to the 10,000 men who 
manned the forts there were nine warships, six small gunboats, 
and eleven destroyers in the harbour. The soldiers in their 
hurry to vacate the forts even left their guns intact, and had it 
not been fof the storm which gave Admiral Ting time to land 
sailors to destroy them, they might have lieen turned upon the 
Chinese fleet. For a time torpedo booms, stretched across the 
harbor, afforded ample protection to the Chinese fleet, for they 
prevented the larger Japanese ships from coming within striking 
distance. By torpedo attacks, howeyer, the enemy succeeded in 
sinking four more ships, including the Ting. Yuan. When 
further resistance was considered us^ess, Admiral Ting surren- 
dered the remainder of his ships the forts. Having been 
deprived of all rank and titles and <^ered inlb the hands of tlie 
Board of Punishment at Peking, the ||oor admiral knew what fate 
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iS amiting him. Immediately after the capitulation, he and 
several' of his oj|Scers committed suicide. It is estimated that the 
four roen-of-war and six junboats surrendered to the Japanese 
were worth 30,000,000 yIh. ^he destroyers had already been 
captured in an attempt to escape from the doomed port. 

Defeat of Governor Wu Ta*oheng.— During the Weihaiwei 
campaign the Japanese forces in Manchuria gained further 
successes. By a single blow at the old port of Xewchwang, they 
vanquished the army of Ta-cheng, who had beeii sent to the 
front at his own request. The gallantry of this patriot consisted 
of a single document in which he uot only boasted of his ability 
to defeat the Japanese, but also invited them to submit. He was 
soon sent home in disgrace. 

PoRCO of Shhnonoseki. — There was nou' nothing to prevent 
the Japanese from marching on to Mukden, or even to Peking. At 
this critical moment, the Court at Peking turned once more for help 
and advice to Li Hung-chang, a man who had Iteen made a target 
of criticism since the commencement of Itostilities and deiwived of 
all his decorations earned by many a battle and long years of service. 
Restored to rank and dignity and clothed with suitable credentials, 
he landed at Shimonoseki and at once Ijegan negotiations. While 
the negotiations were still in progress he received a wound below his 
left eye at the hands of a Japanese fanatic. It was this affair that 
induced the Japanese government to grant an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, which was made permanent by the treaty signed on April 
17, 1895(r' The most imiJortant pro\isions of the treaty were:— 

1. Absolute independence of Corea. 

2. Cession of ihtj Liaotung Promotory and the adjacent 
islands, the tsUmd of F^iosa, and the Pescadore Group 
to Japah. 

3. Paymmt of a war indemnity of TIs. 200,000,000 to 
japan in six yettrijr instalments. 

4. Theo|t^B^of SSnisi tn Hnpeh, Chungking (MM) 
in Szeefati^ Spodiow IK) Jn Kiangsu, and Hai^fchow 

(M M) £lt as tr^ty p^^ 
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Ifortigm IntorrMiilOD.— Oiina had time and a^in 
Europe and America to intervene in her behalf, but without avail 
The siting of the Sbimonoseki Treaty, however, brought several 
of the European powers upon the ifcene. Russia had for years been 
looking for an ice-free port for the eastern terminus of her great 
trans-continental railway, and naturally objected to Japan’s bedding 
the Liaotung Promontory. She had twenty-three warships in Chmase 
waters, and they were at once cleared for action. She told Japan to 
return the territory in question to China and in this was backed up 
by Germany and France. The result was that Japan accepted a 
further sum of thirty million taels in lieu of a territory which was 
already in her ix)ssession before the treaty was signed. Japan con- 
cealed her resentment admirably at the time; but it was a factor 
with which Russia liad to reckon at no distant date. 


For her services, Russia obtained the right to e.xtend her railway 
through Manchuria and build branch lines to Mukden and Port 
Arthur. In the same year (1895), France had the Mekong question 
settled and obtained the right to continue her Tonquin railway to 
Nanningfu (dlWlff) in Kuangsi. China felt so grateful to Russia 
that she sent Li Hung-chang to attend the coronation of the Czar 
in 1896. 

Bevolt in Formosa. — When the cession of Formosa became 
known, the jicople of the island revolted, proclaimed a republic, and 
elected tlje acting governor, Tang Ching-sung (JS B ISl), president. 
Japan had occupied but one of the Pescadore Islands, but was deter- 
mined that she should not lose Formosa, in addition to the Liaotung 
Peninsula. An army promptly sailed from Japan; and upon its 
landing the Formosan Republic melted away and its president fled to 
China. Gen. Liu Yung-fu next became presidatl in Tainan; bat 
ere long Formosa and the Pescadores yielded to their new masters. 

CansM and lifieota of Chiia’s Dofeat.— Of all China’s 
foreign wars, the one with Japan ha(| the most disastrous effwts. It 
swept away her equipment as a miliulry power; reduced her prestige 
to the lowest ebb; revealed her wesUoiess to the world; and btfrdened 
her for the first time with a foreign; of i50,(^ Wheii 
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Adimi^ Ito wrote to Admiral Ting asking him to capitulate he 
was able to say, " it is not the fault of one man.” Again he |eniark» 
ed in the same, letter; “The blame must rest upon the errors of a 
government that has long administered affairs. She selects her 
servants by coftipetitive examination and literary attainments are the 
test. The result is that the officials through whom the government 
is administered are all literati, and literature is honored above every- 
thing.” Indeed, one might go a step further and say that the blame 
also rested upon the system of philosophy which taught every Chinese 
to love his family instead of his nation. For this teaching China has 
but the Sung philosopliers and their adherents to blame. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

THE EEBIOS OE 1TKBB8TBAIHBD EOBBXOV 
AOOBESSIOH (1896«1S99) 

China had come out of her struggle with Japan deeply 
humiliated. She stood before the world the picture of a giant 
that could not fight. European powers, eager for land, busted 
themselves with schemes for the division of her territory. By 
force, or by diplomacy, they secured, or tried to secure, a foothold 
on Chinese soil, so as to be prepared for future events. Their 
threatening attitude naturally frightened the Chinese, and lent 
strength and energy to the new forces that had been gradually, 
but steadily, gaining ground in China. But, as usual, the 
reaction came and the movement was suppressed. Such were a 
few of the characteristics of the period between the Japanese War 
and the Boxer Uprising of 1900. 

Jmti'Missioiiaiy Biots. — ^After the close of the Japanese 
War, there was a marked' increase of anti-foreign agitation in 
China, especially among tlie uneducated masses. Secret societies, 
too, showed signs of renewed activity in many places. In 1895, a 
number of English missionaries and their wives and children were 
massacred at Huashan iW 111), a summer resort in Kut'ien (WIB), 
Fukien t||it). In the same year, mission property in Ch'engtu 
(A ff) was destroyed by mobs and soldiers, and the \'’iceroy of 
Szechuan had to be sent home in disgrace. In other places there 
were other troubles of similar nature. In November, 1897, a new 
case was added to the long list. In Shantung two more mission- 
aries lost their lives, and the world was startled at the outcome of 
the whole matter. 

Seisnre of Xiaoohow by Qormany.— Unfortunately for 
China, the victims in the Shantung case were subjects of Germany 
— a nation that had long insisted <m receiving compensation in 
connection with the retrocession Of Uiaotung. As China had 
failed to discharge hct obligation, Germany now helped herself. 
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Tothe«itil»ti(ms Kaiser, the murder of his subjects was a godsend. 
Sehdogf this opportunity, Germany landed a battalion of marines 
atKiaochow hoisted her flag, and ordered the Chinese 

garrisons to retire. When the matter came up for discussion at 
Peking, the Tsungli Yamen found that neither the payment of an 
indemnity, nor the dismissal of responsible officials, — methods 
which had been successfully employed on more than one occa- 
sion, — would settle matters. Kiaochow had to be leased to Ger- 
many for ninety-nine years, and she was given the right to 
build fortifications and docks, to land and station soldiers, and to 
control railways and mines in the whole of the Shantung 
Province. Thus by the death of two German missionaries, 
Kiaochow, whose strategic importance as a harbour had been 
made known to China, through one of her ministers abroad, as 
early as 1884, was lost. The game of “ land-grabbing” was now . 
the order of the day. 

Lease of Port Arthur to Sossia.— The next move on the 
board was made by Russia. As soon as the agreement with 
Germany was signed, Russia had a demand of her own to make. 
She had promised to protect China in the Cassini Convention, 
but had been appealed to in vain to help China resist the demands 
of Germany. The Czar bad been displeased with the outcome of 
the German negotiations; and, to protect his interests, he 
required the lease of Port Arthur, Talienwan, and a strip of 
adjoining land. China was of course too weak to resist ; and the 
territory, of which Japan had been deprived, fell into the bauds 
of Russia. The indignation of Japan may be imagined, but she 
was not ready to fight. 

Weihftiwei Leaned to Great Britain and Xnangohowwan 
to France. — Great Britain, whose ships had been ordered out of 
Port Arthur by the Russians in the preceding winter, next came 
in -for her share. In the South, she compelled China to lease to 
her four hundred square miles of land and water inclodii^ a part 
of the mainland opposite Hot^koug ; and in the North she 
to hold Weihaiwei as long as Port Arthur temaiued in the hands 

p ' i ‘ 
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of the EossUns. Prance, following the example of her sbter 
states, secured the lease of Kuangchowwan, opposite the Island 
of Hainan, for a period of ninety-nine years. 

** Spheres of Influence.** — In. addition to the policy of 
“land-tabbing,” the foreign powers resorted to another schenie 
less drastic than the actual partition of China. We have ieW 
that the lease of Kiaochow carried with it railway and tninitljl 
rights in Shantung. In the two southern provinces of Yi&nan 
and Knangsi, France had previously secured similar privileges. 
Japan was not fully recognized as a first-class power ; but she 
prevailed on China to promise her special favors in the province 
of Fukien. Both Russia and Great Britain sought to gain their 
ends in China by a convention. Accordingly in 1896, it was 
agreed that Russia was to receive all railway concessions north of 
the Great Wall, while Great Britain was to have those in the 
Yangtze Valley, which included the provinces of Chekiang and 
Honan. The Shanhaikuan-Newchwang line, which had already 
been granted to a British Banking Corporation, was made an 
exception. Great Britain also secured a promise from China lAai 
she would not surrender any part of the Yai^jtze V’alley to any 
other foreign power. In this way, each power had a part of China 
earmarked for exploitation : and the parts so marked were called, 
in the diplomatic language of the day, “ spheres of influence.” 

The northern section of the great trunk line which was to 
connect Peking and Canton was granted to a Belgian syndicate ; 
but the southern section from Hankow southward went to an 
American corporation. In a similar manner was the Tientsin- 
Cbinkiang line divided, so far as the construction and operation 
were concerned. The sphere of German interests was defined as 
the region watered by the affluents of the Huang Ho; and the 
English sphere as that watered by thfise of the Yangtze. 

Up to 1900, the followit^ railways were in operation in 
China;-— ' ■ 

(1) The Peking-Tientsin Ime^hich had been extend# to 
Slumhailcaan and Newtiiwatig. 
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(2) The Lu-Han line from Peking to Tingchow, south of 
of Paotingfu. There was also considerable work done at the 
southern terminus near Hankow. 

(3) A short line from Shanghai to Wusung on the Yangtze. 

(4) A line of sixty miles, for the transportation of ore, 
extending from the large iron-works in the neighborhood of 
Hankow. 

The In^ctor-General of CnstoniB.— In order to forestall 
any attempt Russia might make, Great Britain secured in 1898 a 
promise from the Tsungli Yamen that the management of the 
Chinese customs service should remain in the hands of an 
Englishman. The excuse for this step was found in the fact 
that British trade was the largest. Since 1896. the Inspector- 
General of Customs has also been in charge of the postal ad- 
ministration of China. Some minor conce.ssions were made at 
about the same time, such as the opening of more ports and of 
the whole of the inland waterways to steam navigation. 

Italy Demands the Samun Bay.- Having contracted the 
contagion of “land-grabbing,” Italy presented in 1899 a demand of 
her own. • The place she selected was the Samun Bay on the coast 
of Chekiang. But the Empress Dowager had returned to power and 
she not only met the request with a blank refusal, but also sent 
orders to the provincial authorities to resist by force any attempt 
Italy might make to land troops. For having given this offence to 
the Imperial Government, the Italian minister was recalled; but his 
successor met with no belter success. 

“Open Door ’’Policy.— In 1899, both Russia and Germany 
threw open their leased territories to foreign commerce. Availing 
himself of this opportunity. John Hay, Secretary of State of the 
United States, addressed a circular note to the European powers and 
Japan, proposing a policy which had for its object the maintenance 
of China's integrity and the assurance of equal rights to all. This 
is generally spoken of as the “Opw Door” policy. 'The fact is 
that Iqt, their retention of the Philippine Islands after the successful 
termination of their u'ar with Spain, the United States had to take 
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more interest in Asiatic questions. The British Government, in 
reply to the American note, pledged herself to support this policy; 
but the replies from other governments w6re more guarded, though 
they were considered satisfactory in Washington. It is claimed that 
the "open door” policy put a stop to further “ spheres of influence.” 

The Beform Moyement. — ^If the Japanese War help(^ to 
revive the anti-foreign agitation, it also helped to revive the refoi%n 
movement in China. The result of the war was so glaring that 
thoughtful Chinese could not help recognizing wherein lay the hc^, 
and the only hope, of China. It was about this time that Chang 
Chih-tung wrote his famous book entitled “ China’s Only Hope.” 
Foreign concessions and spheres of influence all tended to confirm 
the Chinese in the I>elief that there w'as only one proper course open 
to them ; and, as a consequence. Western knowledge was most eagerly 
sought. The people, for the first time, began to look forward 
instead of backward. They knew that something more than material 
reforms was needed. There was a large demand for the translations 
of scientific booRs prepared by the missionary societies ; and there 
was an ever-increasing attendance at their schools where English and 
the sciences were taught. Newspapers, too, began to exert a large 
influence, although most of them were still registered in the names 
of foreigners. 

Beform Edicts of the Emperor Ktumg Hsit— The strongest 
supporter of the reform movement was the Emperor Kuang Hsii. 
Freed temporarily from the circumstances that had kept him a 
figurehead, he began to give vent to his progressive ideas in the 
summer of 1898; and issued edict after edict making sweeping 
changes in the old regime. In fact there were more changes ordered 
than were carried out. The piost important ones were: — 

(1) The modification of the examination system so as to 
include questions on history, politicsd economy, and scientific knowl- 
edge. 

(2) The establishment of public schools throughout the 
Empire, and the conversion of temples and monasteries into school 
buildings. 
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(8) The abolition of many useless and superfluous ofikes both 
within and without the capital. 

(4) The complete reorganization of the military system. 

Most of these edicts may be traced to the pens of a number of 
young men whom the Emperor had raised to responsible petitions to 
the surprise and discomfiture of their enemies. The most famous 
of these reformers were Kang Yu-wei (If 4r M) and Liang Chi-ch'ao 
(St Vfl), both natives of Kuangtung. While they and their friends 
were confident of success, a storm of reaction was rapidly gathering 
force. 

Bestorntion of the EmpreM Dowager to Power.— The 

centre of that storm was the I Ho Summer Palace, where the 
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En^ess Dowager had been enjoying a life of pleasure. Owing to 
the intrigues of the different parties, the relatiom between her and 
the Emperor had not been very cordial; and by the death of Kuang 
Hsii’s mother, a sister of Tz'ii Hsi, the last tie of friendship between 
them had been severed. The Empress Dowager had the siqipmrt of 
the army ; and, in that hour of extreme excitement, she, carried in^y 
by the irresistible tide of reaction, returned into the Palace, stand 
once more the reins of government, and the Emperor s%n his 
own dethronement and instal her with Ifae 'most imposing ceremoiqr. 
This coup d'etat took place on September 22, 1898, just one hundred 
days after the first reform edict of Kuang Hsii had appeared. From 
that date till their deaths in 1908, China was once more ruled by a 
woman. The world was made to believe that the Emperor was 
very ill, and officials throughout the Empire were commanded to 
send the best physicians they knew to attend him. But the Emperor 
lived and their services were not required. 

On a charge of treason, six of the reformers of 1898 were 
summarily executed. Kang Yu-wei, their leader, however, escaped 
to Shanghai, and later to Hongkong. Until recently boffi he and 
Liang Chi-ch'ao were still at large living tq>on the hospitality of 
Chinese residents abroad. Many high officials, mostly Chinese, were 
either banished, or dismissed, for having shown sympathy with the 
reformers. 

The return of the Empress Dowager to powder was followed by 
a pcriotl of unprecedented Manchu prominence. Yung Lu, then 
Viceroy of Chihli, became the most trusted adviser of the Throne and 
the mc»t influential person in the Empire. He vacated his post at 
Tientsin, entered the Grand CouncU, and retained his conmiand of 
the New Army — a privilege no Grand Councillor had ever before 
held. All the reforms inaugllated by the Emperor were rescinded 
by a stroke of the vermilion pen. Reform had to hide its J^d 
before the Empress Dowager. T^e reactionary party reiqped a 
temporary triumf^ ; but it was one jl^t was gained at tremendous 
C(»t in life and treastpa. 

’ 
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CHAPTER LXII 

THE BOXES ITPBISIHO (19OO<10O1} 

The Boxers. — In the year 1900, China was involved in a war 
with the world through the crimes of bands of fanatics commonly 
known among foreigners as the Boxers. They called themselves I 
Ho Ch'Uan (ttB) ♦), Patriotic and Harmonious Fist, or Tuan (■), 
a character for union or volunteers. The latter name was not used 
until the Boxers had received official recognition from Peking, 
after which they proudly considered themselves volunteers in the 
service of the Government. The name, “ Boxers,” was derived 
from the character meaning fist. 1 1 was probably first used by 
certain missionaries in writing to foreign newspaj^rs ; and, in the 
absence of a more appropriate term, was soon adopted all over the 
world. 

Origin and Practice of the Boxers. — Chinese state papers 
show that a society under the name of I Ho Ch'iian had existed in 
China since the days of Chia Ch‘ing(fi#). Like other secret 
societies it had existed under the ban of the law ; and, like most of 
them, it had the province of Shantung for its cradle. It.s mcml)ers 
had to undergo an initiation which was stipi>oscd to ntakc them 
invulnerable. At any rate, after the rcfiuired fieriod of initiation, 
they were little better than madmen ; and, singing incantations as 
they made their attacks, were absolutely regardless of danger. It 
was their wont to i>erform their experiments before admiring and 
credulous crowds; and when any of their number failed to make 
good his claims to invulnerability, the usual exctise was that the 
man in question had been deserted by the .spirits. They indulged in 
dances and prostrations to evoke thi* divine protection ; and wt>r- 
shipped a variety of gods of Buddhist or Tqoist origin. For 
w'eapons tfiey used knives and spear.s. 

BfTiTal of ibiE Boxer Xovomo&t in Slumtimg.-- Shan- 
tung was the province in which tmibk would thrive. As we have 
seen, it experienced the htators of a foreign invasion, and had its 
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stronghold and finest bay leased to a foreign power. The land, 
which had given Confucius to China, was at last to be pierced throt^h 
by railways. In addition to these things, there had been frequent 
inundations caused by the overflow of the Huang Ho, which had, 
since 1853, returned to its historic northern channel on its way to 
the sfa. Consequently the people were much excited and terrifii^ ; 
and, as they believed that the foreigners were solely responsible fjw all 
their troubles, they began to organize. At the outset they carried 
out their drills in mountain fastnesses, or in out-of-the-way villages. 
But this w'as no longer necessary during the regime of Governor Yu 
Hsien (it R), a Manchu. He was extremely anti-foreign and show- 
ed unmistakable sympathy with the movement which had for its 
object the ultimate expulsion of all foreigners from China. With 
official encouragement, the secret society suddenly took on the form 
of a patriotic movement, and gained daily in strength and pop- 
ularity. Anti-Christian and anti- foreign riots became of frequent 
occurrence, and culminated in the murder of one Mr. Brooks, of 
the Church of England Mission, Deceml)er 31, 1900. 

Spread of the Movement Beyond the Boundaries of 
Shantung. — Owing to foreign protest, the Peking Ciovemment 
found it necessary to recall Yii Hsien. His place in Shantung w-as 
given to Yiian Shih-k‘ai (RttR), a man of an entirely different 
type, who had Inien Chinese resident in Corea, and one of tlie four 
division commanders under Jung Lu (Rill). He took his division 
of foreign drilled soldiers with him to Shantung, and made things so 
uncomfortable for the Boxers that they reluctantly left their home 
and migrated into the provinces of Chihli and Shansi. Had these 
provinces been ruled by men of Yuan Shih-k'ai’s calibre the uprising 
might have been nipped in tlie bud. 

Appointment of an Heir to the Throne.— Early in 1900 
the Chinese world was startled by a decree issued in the name of the 
Emperor Kuang Hsii. In this he d^lared, or was made to declare, 
that he was unfit physically to rule, and that with the consent of the 
Empress Dowager he had a^winted jPu T^sun (li M), son of Prince 
Tuan <61 aE), heir to the Throne, tMti[ hadi made him an adopted son 
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of the Emperor T'tmg Chih. On the Chinese New Year day, the 
newly appointed heir, a lad of sixteen, and a grandson of Prince Tnn 
(V X), the fifth son of the j^nperor Tao Kuang, officiated at the 
sacrihces to heaven ; and two Manchus, both pronounced enemies to 
reform, were appointed his tutors. The last vestige of power in 
the hands of the Emperor Kuang Hsii had now bfeen taken away 
from him and it was freely rumoured that before long his death 
would be announced. Prince Tuan (ffi), the father of the Heir Ap- 
parent, became a most important factor in the politics of Peking; 
and nearly all the imjrartant positions were held by men of his views. 
They believed that the time had come for them to wipe out the 
humiliation that the foreigners had heaped upon their dynasty ; and 
thought that they could make good use of the Boxers who had 
faith in their divine mission and superhuman power to accomplish 
their end. Decrees began to appear in which organizations for the 
purpose of mutual help were commended, although acts of violence 
towards Christians, or foreigners, were deprecated. No one with 
any knowledge of the official language, or the trend of recent 
events, could fail to read between the lines. In March 1900, Yii 
Hsien was appointed Governor of Shansi. 

Arriyal of Legation Guards at Poking.— Towards the end 
of May, the situation in North China was very critical. The de- 
struction by the Boxers of the Paotingfu Railway was the beginning 
of a general uprising, such as had never before been seen in China. 
Foreign ministers, who had hitherto contented themselves with 
conducting fruitless correspondence with the Tsungli Yamen, were at 
last awakened to their danger. By telegram they asked for guards 
to be sent from the foreign men-of-war assembled at Tientsin; and, 
in compliance with this request, 340 marines, consisting of American; 
British, French, Italian, Japanese and Russian contingents, arrived at 
Peking on the last day of the month. These were joined three 
days later by 50 Germans and 35 Australians. Even the presence 
of foreign troops in the capital did not improve matters. Placards 
were everywhere put tqt giyii^ vaficwa dates when the Legatiom 
were.|o be attacked and ^e foreigiiers manacred. Mobaaaiaedan 
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soldiers under General Tung Pu-hstas^ (H li a most troat>t^onie 
lot of men over whom Jung Lu was in supreme cmnmand, b^;an 
to enter the city and openly fraternize with the Boxers, who could 
now boast of several princes and nobles in their ranks. When one 
of these, Prince Tuan, became President of the Tsungli Yamen, it 
was a notiikatiln that foreigners could expect no protection fiom 
that quarter. Prom the country south of Peking, reports of pdl^, 
arson, and the massacre of native Christiahs, continued to arrive; 
while missionaries and foreign engineers had great difficulty in 
reaching either Peking or Tientsin. 

The Soymotir Expadition. — Upon a further appeal from the 
ministers some 2,000 additional foreign troops started from 
Tientsin. This force, made up of soldiers of eight different 
nationalities, was placed under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Seymour of the British Navy, and from him it received its name. 
The expedition went by train without any accident as far as 
Yangts'un (Hff), where the best part of General Nieh’s (9) army 
was encamped. Between Yangts'un and Langfan the foreign 
soldiers had to fight the Boxers at every stage and to make the 
necessarj' repairs to the railway as they advanced. On the day 
following the taking of the Taku Forts, the government troops 
openly joined the Boxers in attacking the Seymour expedition ; 
and, in face of the stubborn resistance and the failure of provisions 
and ammunition, it was considered unadvisable to advance any 
farther. When they reached Yangts'un on their retreat, the 
allies found that the railway had been so damaged that they 
could not use it in returning to their base. Abandoning the 
trains, they marched along the bank of the Peiho and finally 
saved themselves from annihilation by the capture pf the Hsi 
Ku (««} Arsenal, a few miles from Tientsin. This place, with 
the provisions and ammunition slored there, afforded the re- 
treating party a defensible position until it was extpeated by a 
relief column feom Tientsin. Wliien Admiral Se3raiour and his 
party reached Tientsin it was f<mo^ th|t they bad had 67JciIled 
And 2^ wounded. It was due to^he larjg^ number wopfded 
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with him thut Admiral Seymour had been unable to force his way 
from Hsi Ku to Tientsin. 

Capture of the Taku Forte. — On June 16th the allied 
commanders at Taku demanded the surrender of the forts there. 
This step was considered necessary because a large number of 
foreign drilled troops had entered these forts and mines were 
being laid across the mouth of the Peiho. The, Chinese 
commandant was given up to 2 oVlock the next morning to 
vacate but he refused to do so. At 1 o’clock he opened fire on 
the foreign gunboats and the fire was returned. After a bom- 
bardment of six hours, the forts were silenced, stormed and 
taken. The Americans took no part in the action, although the 
“Monocacy*/’ their only ship present, wdth the foreign refugees 
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on board, was hit. Their admiral insisted that he could take no 
hostile action against a government with which his government 
was at peace. Four Chinese destroyers were captured near the 
Taku Dock. The Chinese second-class cruiser, Hai-yiian, the 
flagship of Admiral Yeh Tsu-kuei was outside the bar 

but did not participate in the Imstilities. 

Eeliif of Ti0sbriii.---Befofe jthe fall of the Taku Ports, the 
Boxers had seemed comiflete control of the native dty of Tieobiin. 
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In the neighborhood there had also been concentrated a large 
Chinese army with instructions to oppose any further armed 
force that the allies might try to send to Peking. When the 
news of the loss of the Taku Forts became known to the Chinese, 
the foreign settlements of Tientsin were bombarded with much 
damage. Happily some 2,000 Russian soldiers had arrived afew 
days before and they held the railway station against \he 
combined attacks of the Boxers and regular troops. Communi- 
cation with Taku being interrupted, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that word was sent to the allied naval commanders 
informing them of the danger to which the foreign concession 
was exposed. The .siege of Tientsin was not raised till June 24th, 
when a large force arrived from Taku. On the following day a 
relief party found Admiral Seymour’s force and brought them to 
Tientsin. The Boxers remained in pos.session of the native city 
and forts from which they continued to shell the settlements. 

Siogo of tho Logations. — In the meantime matters in 
Peking had gone from bad to worse. By the time the Seymour 
Expedition left Tientsin, the Boxers were beyond all restraint ; 
and it was not safe for foreigners to venture out of the Legation 
quarter, where preparations were being made to defend themselves 
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against an attack. A secretary ^ the Japan^e Legation was 
murdered and mutilated near the -irailway station, whfere he had 
gone ^ the hope of seeing soni^ing of Admiral Seymour’s 
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pajrty. Chttrches, cliapelsi schools and other forei|pKt j^ropcfty in 
pfekiagwere looted, destroyed, and burned ; foreign cemeteridl 
were desecrated, and hundreds of native Christians and employees 
ot foreigners were put to death in a most horrible manner. The 
business portion of Peking, with its three thousand shops and 
houses and twenty-six banks, was also burned, because some of 
the shops sold foreign goods. All these crimes were committed 
by the Boxers, with the connivance, if not with the express 
orders of the Government, which, it must be remembered, meant 
little more than Prince Tuan and the extreme Manchu party, 
who were only waiting for an excuse to declare war upon the 
foreign ministers. 

The attiick and capture of the Taku Forts by the allies 
furnished the excuse desired. The foreign ministers were ordered 
to leav^e Peking within twenty-four hours, and the German 
minister when proceeding to the Tsuiigli Yameu to meet an 
appointment was shot. At the expiration of the time allowed the 
ministers to leave Peking, the legations were bombarded; and, 
from that time, July 20, until August 14, when relief came, they 
were constantly subjected to rifle and artillery fire at the hands of 
the Boxers and the soldiers of General Tung Fu-hsiang. The 
Boxers displayed on their banners the characters that meant, 
** Exterminate All Foreigners and Save the Dynasty’* (It 
Most of the foreigners found shelter in the British Legation, while 
native Christians and the families of foreigners’ servants were 
placed in the palace of Prince Su (]■) . It was due to the divided 
opinion in the council of war that the besieged did not mitt with 
a worse fate. Several ministers of state were summarily sent to 
the execution ground because they bad the courage to oppose 
the views of Prince Tuan. In an attempt to destroy the foreigners 
in the British Legation, the Hanlin Library was deliberately 
burned. 

Caftan of tiia HntiTO City of was not con- 

sMered advisable to try to send rriiel to Peking with the native city 
ol Tkntsin in the hamds of the lexers; but the first attefipt to 






catty it itorai waa nc^ sttccessfid. In die second altadc one of 
the gates was Mown open by the Japanese and the allies were 
admitted. The city was captured at great cost in life, and was 
given up to be looted. For a brief time anarchy prevailed; but an 
efficient administration was soon organized and order prcanptly 
restored. From July 18, 1900, to August 15, 1902, Tientsin >as 
under the military authority constituted by the allies. 
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Belief of Feking.— Having collected an anny at Tientsin and 
having made the base secure, the allies once more set out towards 
Peking with some 20,000 men. It had been suggested that Japan 
alone, owing to her geographical position, should imdertake to effect 
the rescue of the foreign ministers ; but on this the powers could not 
agree. The advance of the allies was vigorously opposed by the 
Chinese troops and Boxers. Severe battles were fought at Peilang 
(*ll) and Yangts'un. At both places the Chinese w'ere driven out 
of their entrenched positions, at the former by the Japanese alone, 
and at the latter by the allies. After the defeat of Yangts'im, 
Viceroy Yii Lu (WF N), of Chihli, committed suicide. The, Chinese 
became so demoralized that they made no determined resisfance at 
either Hosiwu (W H 41), or Chang C^ia Wan (SdtlV). 'Pnngchow 
(B JM), the next dty between Peking and the allies, was hdd by 
soldiers under Li Ping-hdi^ (dm •)> He fared no better thsui his 
coUes^e, YU Lu (IF B), whose example he promptly followed, Whm 
Tungy^w was occupied by the ulli^ On their arrival at Pdcing, 
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the 2#ies found all their ministers safe except the Gerina^ repiment- 
ative, although several of the legaticms had been destroyefd. Peking 
was <&nce more at the njercy of foreigners, who looted at .will, 
marched through the forbidden city and its imperial palaces, and 
committed all sorts of excesses by way of revenge. The Peking 
Observatory was deprived of its historic astronomical instruments, 
which the Germans carried to Europe as spoils. 

Vll^ht of the Court. — As the allies eiftered Peking, the 
Empress Dowager, Emperor and members of the Imperial Court 
took to flight. Amidst untold hardships and after frequent halts, 
they reached Taiyiianfu in Shansi; while many officials and their 
families not being able to join the Imperial party committed suicide 
in Peking. In the first decree issued in the name of the Emperor 
after his flight from Peking, he took all the blame for the Boxer 
uprising upon himself ; but the world knew that he was not guilty. 
That decree was followed by another one calling upon the provincial 
authorities to exterminate the Boxers. “ Owing to the famine that 
was threatening Taiyiian,” the court subsequently moved to Sian, 
the capital of Shensi. 

The Yangtze Compact. — Thanks to the sagacity of Viceroys 
Chang Chih-tung (S ;2: M) and Liu K‘un-i (H#— ), the Yangtze 
''basin remained cemparatively quiet during the Boxer Uprising. 
After the taking of the Taku Forts, orders were telegraphed through- 
out China to declare war against the world and to massacre foreign- 
ers wherever found. The two Viceroys, however, had received 
word from Yung Lu informing them of the authors of^ese 
instructions. Upon their own responsibility, they then concluded 
with the foreign consuls, through the Tacfai of Shanghai, an 
agreement in which they took upon themselves the obligation to 
protect foreign lives and property in Central and South China. 
They remained faithful to their oUigations, and the authorities of 
Fukien soon entered into a similar agreenxnt with the foreign 
represcmativcs of Foochow. vWth the exception of the Chtwbow 
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massacre, no foreign life was sacrificed south of the Yangtze; and 
the sphere of Boxer activities was confined to the North, chiefly in 
Cliihli and Shansi. In the latter profl^nce a wholesale massacre of 
missionaries was perpetrated in the f)resence of its governor, YU 
Hsien. . 
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At Amoy, a small Japanese lemplc’was burned, whcreuiwn the 
Japanese consul immediately landed soldiers on lx>th Kulangsu and 
Amoy to the consternation of the native populace. The Taotai. 
Yen Xien a.ssisled by the American and British 'consuls, did 

splendid work in maintaining order, and the Ja|)anese were soon 
obliged to withdraw their men to their ships.' With the exception 
of this little incident there was no hostile denionslratiou on the part 
of any foreign government in South China, becau.se it was unneces- 
sary. I 

There being no war in the South, the viceroys anrl governors 
were able to send supplies to the court at Sian. » 

Peace Negotiatiozit,— The flight of the court left Peking 
witbdut a responsible government to negotiate for peace. For some 
tiimt |he powars could not agree upon the ternw to be presented to 
Cbihll/Jlnd the Kaiser’s appphttnknt of Cotmt WaWersee as Com- 
niander'in-Chief of the allH^ ; lorc^ ^ tended to aamjAicate 
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matters. Bet before this new Chief arrived i» China, Li Htmg- 
chang and Prince Ch'ing were rceogtdied 1^ the>h;|rrijg^ governments 
as peace negotiators, the former haying been recently transferred 
from the Canton viceroj^lty to his old post at Tientsin. After 
many weary months they signed a protocol with the foreign ministers 
and commissioners. The principal conditions of peace were;— 

1. Erection of a monument to the memory of the Gerti^an 
minister on the spot where he had been murdered, and the 
dispatch of an Imperial prince to Germany to express the regrets 
of the Chintse Emperor for the sad occurrence. A similar mission 
was also to be sent to Japan on account of the murder of the 
secretary ofthe Japanese Legation. 

2. Punishment of the princes and miuister.s named by the 

^foreign representatives. « 

3. Susijension of provincial examinations at places where 
massacres had occurred. 

4. Maintenance by foreign powers of permanent guards at 
Peking and between that city and Taku to keep open the line of 
communication, and the razing of the forts at the latter point. 

5. Payment of an indemnity of 450 million taels. 

6. Reorganization of the Tsungli Yamen, and final adjust- 
ment of the audience question .so that foreign ministers should be 
received by the Emperor in a manner befitting their representative 
character. 

7. Suspension of the importation of anus and all warlike 
materials. 

Most of the terms had been carried into effect before the 
protocol was signed. The death sentence had been passed upon 
eleven princes and ministers ; and it had fallen to the lot of 
T’rince Shun to go to Germany, and Vice-President Na Tung, to 
Japan. Prince Shun was thus the first Manchu prince to see 
Europe. These terms were very severe indeed ; but China had to 
choose between them and dismemberment, and in tha|||pying 
hour she chose the lesser of twto evils. Inasmuch as Count 
Waldersee with his headquarters iilroue of the Imperial palaces in 
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Peking had sent several punitive expeditions to Paotingfu and 
other places, the court had every reason to feel relieved when the 
allies did not go to Sian. 

Li Hung-chang did not live long after this protocol was 
signed. After having saved China on more than one occasion 
from her enemies, both foreign and domestic, during the last 
forty years, he died in Peking on November 7, 1901. 

Russia in Manchuria. — Russia had long persuaded China 
that she was her best friend, and this policy she pursued during 
the Boxer trouble. She gave Li Hung-chang an escort from 
Tientsin to Peking, and even offered to withdraw her troops 
before other powers were ready. The fact was that she wished 
to make her stay in Manchuria permanent. When Manchuria 
had declared war against her, she had seized every ini{x>rtant city 
in that territory, including Mukden and Newchwang, and treated 
the Chinese with needless cruelty, expecially at Blagoveschensk, 
where 5,000 were throwm into the Amur and drowned. When 
she saw England and Germany conclude an agreement to preserve 
the integrity of China — a policy approved by most of the other 
powers — ^she did not w’ish China to think that she was less 
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fricudly than they were. She acrordingly signified her willing- 
ness to evacuate Manchuria ; but, nevertheless, insisted on leaving 
a fotm. large enough to protect her railways in that region. As 
China was too weak to resist, Ts'Sng Chi (9 R} agreed to every- 
thing she demanded. So hmg as Russia had the railways she 
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had Manchuria; aud it was her persistency in keeping this 
territory that finally led her to war with Japan. 

Mutionary Interfarenoe in Civil Affiidn.— Owing to their 
exposed position, missionaries as a body suffered more than any 
other class of foreigners during the Boxer trouble ; but even they 
were not entirely free from blame. Their principal fault lajr in 
the fact that some of them assisted Chinese in their lawsuits in 
order to secure new converts. This was especially true of the 
Catholic priests. They had official rank conferred on them by 
the Emperor, and were permitted to communicate with the local 
officials either in person or by writing. A priest would often tell 
the officials that the converts could have done no wrong because 
they were Christians, or because he had investigated the case and 
knew what he was talking about. He would then dictate to 
them what action to take ; and, in ca.se of refusal to comply, a 
threat to report them to their superior officials for their failure 
to protect Christians from ijersecution usually had the desired 
effect. The re.sult was that the outside people in going to law 
with a “convert” often got anything but justice; and murderers, 
thieves, and other criminals flocked into' the church. After 
the Boxer trouble the British minister issued an order that 
missionaries should confine themselves to reporting genuine cases 
of persecution to their consuls ; and the American minister had 
more than one occasion to insist that American citizens had no 
treaty right to deal directly with Chinese officials. These facts 
alone are .sufficient to show that the Protestant missionaries had 
also indulged in this illegal and harmful practice, although to a 
much less extent than the Roman Catholics. 

China ow'es much to missionaries for new ideas and knowl- 
edge ; she also owes much to them for the; Boxer Uprising. 
There were 2,218 missionaries in China at the time the uprising 
took place. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

TKX OLOSIirO TEAB8 OF KUAHO HStl'S BBXOK 

The Eetom of the Court to Peking; The Empress Dow- 
ager Leader of the Beform Movement— The Boxer Uprising of 
1900, as we have seen, was a desperate struggle between the old 
and new^ forces of China, ending in the complete defeat of the fonner. 
It brought in its train disasters of unparalleled magnitude; and 
also seeds of hope, which began to take root in 1902. The first 
good omen of that year was the return of the Imperial Court to 
Peking, on January 7. They had left Sian in the preceding Octo- 
ber. The old Empress Dowager was still at the head of affairs, 
but she was not the same as she was before the Boxer madness. 
She had become fully reconciled to the progressive ideas of the 
Emperor. She had freed herself from the influence of Prince 
Tuan and other leaders of the reactionary party, whom she had 
punished either by death or banishment; and had formally 
disinherited the youth appointed to succeed Kuang Hsu. After 
having travelled from Paotingfu to Peking on the road the 
Boxers had tried to destroy, she had also learned to appreciate the 
comfort and speed afforded by a modern train ; and, from the 
moment she entered Peking till her death in 1908, she identified 
herself with the reform movement. China, indeed, had played at 
reform before ; this time she was in earnest because the move- 
ment was directed by the strong hand of a wonderful woman, ad- 
vanced in years to be sure, but not enfeebled in mind or energy \ 

The Principal CauseB of Befonu. — Before proceeding to 
record the progress this movement made during the last years of 
the reign of Kuang Hsti, it is desirable to mention the two 
principal causes, which, following the severe lesson of the Boxer 
war, have tended to give permanence to the awakening in China. 
They Ire the war between Russia and Japan and the Sudden 
Birth of National Feeling in .China. One of these was external 
and the other internal, the latter being in some measure a product 
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of the former. A war in which China took no part would have 
been ordinarily no matter of interest to Chinese history. But the 
Russo-Japanese War arose out of a question of vital interest to 
China, was carried on largely on her soil, and had the most 
far-reaching effect, both directly and indirectly, upon her iiKtute. 

Th« Xoaso-JapaneM War. — In fighting the Boxers, Rni^a 
had occupied Manchuria; and, although she made a promise 
to withdraw, yet she never intended to keep her word. When 
she also began to interfere in Corean affairs, Japan felt that her 
national existence was in danger. Russia thought Japan would 
never go to war, but Japan knew that she must fight Russia before 
the giant was ready. Russia had then two important strongholds 
in the east. Port Arthur and Vladivostok ; and her army was 
scattered over Manchuria and North Corea. Her fleet was 
likewise scattered in Corean and Chinese waters. Japan’s object 
was to drive Russia out of Corea and Manchuria, destroy her fleet 
and take Port Arthur. On the night of February 8, 1904, 
Admiral Togo made an attack on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
and the war began in earnest. 

In this night attack, Togo was successful. He found the Rus- 
sians in the midst of their festivities, and sank two and disabled 
several of their fighting ships. On the next day the attack was 
renewed with further damage to the Russian fleet. Shortly before 
this a Japanese squadron had destroyed two Russian ships at Che- 
mulpo. During the next three months mqpy attempts were made 
by the Japanese to blockade Port Arthur. On April 17, the Rus- 
sians made a sortie when one of their ships, with Admiral Makwroff 
on board, was sunk by a floating mine.” After this disaster, they 
made no further sallies ; but left their Vladivostok squadfpn to 
destroy Japanese.shipping. On August 10, the remaining Russian 
ships made a bold attempt to escape from Port Arthur, but were 
pursued by the Japanese fleet and • dispersed. Several of them 
succeeded in regaining Port Arthur ; and those escaping to neutral 
ports were either interned or captur^. About the same time, the 
Vladivostok squadron was met and it^ fighting strength destroyed. 
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The total lc»s of the Japanese during these months was three 
ships, one by collision and two by floating mines. 

The Japanese were no less SnoeessM on Land. — After a 
few skirmishes, their first army drove the inferior Russian force 
out of G>rea. The first general battle was fought on the Yalu, 
April 29-May 1, when the Japanese successfully crossed the river. 
Two more armies landed on the Liaotung Peninsula and, after 
isolating Port Arthur, marched north. The task of reducing that 
strong fortress was left to the Fourth Army under General Nogi, 
who entered Dalny on May 30 ; but Port Arthur, defended by 
soldiers as brave as their assailants, held out seven months longer, 
and might have done eveii better than tliat but for its commander. 
It surrendered on January 1st, 1905. Opposed to the three 
armies under Field-Marshal Oyama was the main Russian force 
under General Kuropatkin. The battles of Liaoyang and Mukden 
were among the greatest battles in the military annals of the 
world for the number of men engaged, the extent of ground 
covered, and the means employed ; everything was the latest and 
best that the human brain had invented for the destruction of 
man. Their results were very mtich the same ; Oyama gained the 
victory, but Kuropatkin executed his masterly retreat. After the 
battle of Mukden, the scene of action again shifted to the sea. 

Russia had towards the end of the preceding year sent out 
what was known as the Baltic Fleet, one portion sailing around the 
Cape of Good Hope and the other through the Suez Canal, to 
retrieve the fortunes of war. Having effected a junction off the 
coast of Madagascar, the first fleet was joined by a second off 
Samarang whence the whole force sailed for Vladivostok. In 
the Strait of Tsushima, the Russian and Japanese fleets met and 
a great naval fight ensued with the result that nearly all the 
Russian ships were either sunk or captured. As both countries 
were then almost exhausted, the war was brought to a close 
through the good offices of Preiident Roosevelt of the United 
States. By the Treaty of Portimouth the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula was transferred to Japan. 
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Moral Efleot of tlio War in China. — ^Such were the outlines 
of a great conftict, the turning {toint in the world’s history. Pot 
the first time, a European power in carrying out her unrestrained 
aggression in Asia was obliged to own defeat at the hands of an 
Asiatic nation. The event was too instructive not to Inveits 
effect upon China, especially at a time when she was too weak 
either to participate in a war that was waged within her borders, 
or to compel the belligerents to respect her neutrality. Yesterday 
Japan was a semi-barbarous nation; to-day she beats Russia, 
becomes an ally of England, and is the only Asiatic nation that 
exercises jurisdiction over aliens within her borders. What may 
not China accomplish with her greater population, territory and 
resources, if she only follows the footsteps of Japan ? What will 
be her fate if she continues in her old ways? How can she face 
both Rtissia and Japan in Manchuria, if one of them has already 
proved to be more than a match for her ? These are a few of the 
questions that suggested themselves to the mind cf all thoughtful 
Chinese at the close of the Russo-Japanese War. Time and 
again has China been told what she should do; and now she 
knows what she can do as well as what she must do. 

Sudden Birth of National Feeling; Boycott of American 
Goods. — The l^est evidence of the birth of a national feeling in 
China was the movement set on foot in 1905 to buy no American 
goods. This boycott was instituted to express their disapproval of 
the treatment they had been receiving from .Atnerica. For years 
America had tried to exclude Chinese on the groimd that Chinese 
laborers were robbing the white laborers of their bread. In legisla- 
tion, and by unauthorized acts of their custom officers, the Americans 
had dealt harshly with Cliinese laborers as well as other classes, and 
since their acquisition of the Philippine Islands this policy had been 
extended to them. The Chinese m America were mostly from 
Canton, while those in the Philif^ine Islands were chiefly from 
Fukien; but the centre of the boycott was Shanghai. The df^y when 
Chinese of one province looked upoi^ those of anofltO' with indiffer- 
ence was now past A natioti inast|rise or fall together, and the' 
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Chinese we« iS^finning to realize this trutli. The boycott gradualiy 
extended to other ports, although in the North, owing to Uie strong 
attitude of Yiiaii Shih-k'ai, Viceroy of Chihli, it was less severe than 
in the South. It worked such havoc to American trade that it 
produced a feeling in the \jnitcd States in favor of less objectionable 
laws. President Taft, then Secretary of War, visited China towards 
the end of the year. Unfortimately Chinese merchants also suffered 
considerably on account of the bo\xott ; and the whole movement 
soon died out. The boycott is not a Chinese institution, but its use 
in this country is evidence of how rapidly the Chinese can adept 
foreign ideas. 

Beform Memorials of the Yangtse Viceroys.— The trans- 
formation of China had a new beginning in an edict of January 
30, 1901. In response to this edict, the Yangtze viceroys laid 
before the Throne in the following year a most elaborate reform 
program which includes ; — 

1. Establishment of schools of different grades (R S: it 9Ht). 

2. Modification of the literarj' examination s)'steni (fj ft X H) . 

3. Discontinuation of the military examination system (ff ft 

Aft). 

4. Encouragement to students who go abroad for the purpose 
of travel and education (ftft ft ft). 

In their subsequent memorials, further recommendations were 
made as follows : — 

(a) Reduction of the Court expenses (ft ft ft). 

(b) Promotion by merit and ability rather than seniority 

(ftftft). 

(c) Abolition of the sale of substantive official rank (ft ft M). 

(d) Adequate salary for public servants (ft T ft II). 

(e) Abolition of the system of clerks and Yamen runno^ 

(ft ft ft ft ft «). 

(/) Judicial and prison refonns (ft ft It). 

(g) Reformed system of ntaHmg appointments to government 
offices (ft « ft). 

(A) Employment of the Baniner<nian in other walks of life 
rather ffian in the Manefau army (ft A M ft ft). 
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(0 Abolition of the grain transport system OR %!•). 

(j) Disbandment of the “ Green Camp ” « JR •). 

(i) Adoption of more practical administrative rules and 
regulations (II X IR). 

(/) Encouragement to nobles and officials to travel ^i;pad 

(m) A Modem Army (M it)- 

(») Manufacture of arms and ammunition (MWK). 

(f>) Encouragement to agricultural enterprises (1i ft ft). 

(p) Promotion of idSustrics (Wt 31 #). 
fy) Adoption of modem mining^ railway, commercial, and 
criminal codes 

(r) Uniform monetary system based on the silver dollar 

(« * 7C). 

(s) Introduction of a stamp tax (ff 9 (E R). 

(/) Extension of the Imperial Postal Service (Hfr Hit). 

( « ) Government monopoly in opium (W 4c # IK)- 
( z<) Translation of foreign works R 3R H K E S). 

Thus was the basis of the transformation of China carefully 
laid out. VV'c shall now glance briefly at the measures that have 
been adopted. 

Edneation. — In the province of education more progress has 
l)een made than elsewhere. For a number of years educational 
aifairs were placed in die hands of a commission in Peking which 
had under its immediate charge the Imperial University of Peking 
where the Chinese, English, French, Gherman, Japanese, and Russian 
languages, and law, mathematics, chemistry, physiology, etc., were 
taught. Later it was made into a regular Board under the name of 
the Board of Education (R R). Under this Board, colleges, prinrary 
and secondary schools, normal, mec^nical, agricultural, pbliee and 
military schools multiidied throog^otit the Empire. According to 
official returns compiled by the Boatf of Education,' the nuro^ of 
government schools, excluding milid^ and naval sc||Ools, rdiched 
35,198 at the aid of 1910, with total enKdlment of 875y760 

■ .ih ■ ' ' ' . '■ ‘i 
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Hundreds of students supported by the Government or otherwise 
have gone to Europe, America, or Japan. On their return they 
have been examined by competent men in Peking and given Chinese 
degrees which serve as jassports to government offices. The objec- 
tionable feature of this system is that the successful candidates are 
not always employed in the work for which they have taken special 
pains to jM-epare tliemselves, with the result that medical men have 
lieen apitointed tax-collectors, mining engineers assigned to clerical 
duties, and so on. The old system of literary examination was all 
swept atvay by an edict of September 5,^905, the “Eight Legs” 
having been previously declared obsolete. 

Translations of foreign standard works have gradually reachetl 
the most distant parts of the coimlrv; and various regulations 
governing public instruction have come into force. In each province 
there is a commissioner of education (18 SI) whose duty it is to 
further the interest of public instruction. Education was not made 
compulsor)-. 

By an edict of 1906 five i)oints were to be emphasized in every 
school; (1) Loyalty (AS’); (2) Confucianism (3) Nation- 

alism (^4^) (4) Martial Spirit (*!*); and (5) Honesty ’(«*). 
Mission schools still continued to do good work although they 
received no official recognition from the tiovemment. 

Ncwsiapcrs have also multiplied. In 1908 the first press laws 
4i|ame into force. 

Army and Ifavy. — In January, 1905, a plan for the gradual 
orgamzation of an army along modem lines was set forth by Im- 
l)^ial edict. It was to be completed in 1922. Eventually China 
was to have 36 divisions (M) of about 10,000 men each, and the 
whole was to be divided into -two armies known as the Nortliem 
and the Southern. The recraits were to be secured on the voluntary 
princi{^e, the temis of service being 3 years with the colors, 3 with 
the reserves, wid 4 in the territoral army, or 10 years in all. The 
Japanese ^tem of training was fdlowed. The reservists were called 
out for a nw^th of ttainidg every year; the men in the terriUMial 
army for the same period every other yeaf . 
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At the end of 1908 there were six divisions and one mixed 
brigade (HKEi) (about 60,000 men with 350 guns) in the North- 
ern Army, and three divisions and one brigade (about 40,000 men 
with 174 guns) in the Southern Army. The former were superior 
to the latter in both training and equipment. About a third of the 
Northern Army occupied garrisons in Manchuria. The arms of the 
new troops were far from uniform, due largely to the fact that 
each province was required to raise one or more divisions as its 
resources would permit. 

The Chinese navy in 1908 was represented by two cruisers of 
3,000 tons each, one cruia|r of 4,000 tons, and a few smaller craft 

Constitution. — ECarly in 1905, five Imperial Commissioners 
were sent to Europe, America and Japan to study and report upon 
their forms of government ^\s a result of their investigations, the 
Throne announced, on September 1, its intention to give the peoples 
constitution as swn as they were ready for it, since it would certainly 
be unwise to grant them rights and confer upon them duties when 
they did not know how to exercise or discharge them. Throughout 
the next two years many things were done to give practical effect 
to the policy of preparation. The newly created Commisrion on the 
Compilation of a Constitution (Sttflfttl) became the sole laav 
giving power under the Throne. It passed many law's,- including 
the " Outlines of a Constitution ” (K Be M), which .showed clearly 
the character of the Constitution to be promulgated in the future. 
Finally it prepared a Program of Preparation (• E S JE E), 
stated what annual changes were to be effected up to the ye^r 1915, 
when the convocation (8E) of a parliament (81 E) was to tpjee 
place. Before 1915 the Tzu C3ieng Yuan (Ett E), which 
described in the decree creating it as the “ Foundation of PfjPia' 
ment ” (ME E E) and which was to consist of a total tnembo^ip 
of 2(X), one half of whom were to be appointed by the Throne, and 
the remaining half by the Viceroy? and Governors of the provinces, 
was to act as an advisory board to the Central (^vemment. The 
Tzti I Chfi (It 81 M), or Provincial Assendily, was to fill a similar 
place in .the government of a ^^o^nce. The number of members 
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vjiiied ffoni 140 in Chihlf to 114 in Chduang, and was as low as 30 
in ' Kirin, Heilungkiang and Hsinkiang. It was intended that both 
the National and Provincial Assemblies should become the nurseries 
for the future members of Parliament. The meeting of the Provin- 
cial Assemblies was set for 1909; and the National Assembly was to 
convene a year later. Their functions were to be purely consult- 
ative, and they were to be discontinued when the Parliament came 
into being. 

Beor||jl|iiilitioii of the Government— By an edict of 
November '$f 1906, the Central Government was reorganized so as 
to consist of the following principal depaftments : — 

1. The Waiwupii ft), or Board of Foreign .Vffairs. 

2. The Lipu «[ ft), or Board of Civil Appointments. 

3. The Minchengpu (R A S5}, or Board of Civil ,\ffairs. (This 
was the Board of Constabulary (IS W SR) with a new name ). 

4. The Tuchihpu (flC iSR). or Board of Finance. (.\n am- 
algamation of the old Board of Revenue (/* 8R) and the Council 
of Finance (M Ik *) ) . 

5. The Lipu (it SR}, or Board of Rites. ( .\n amalgamation of 
the Courts of Sacrificial \\ orship (Jk # #), Imperial Entertainments 

and’State Ceremonial (iS It #). 

6. The Hslichpu (tji SR), or Board of Education. 

* 7. The Luchiinpu (IS l-SR), or .\rmy Board. (An amalgam- 

ation of the old Boartl of War and the Council of Army Rcor- 
l^ization (it^ R). This Board was to take charge of the Affairs 
of the Navy (HtWA) and of the General Staff (RIDff) until such 
time as a Naval Board and a General Staff were established). 

i 8. The Board of Punishments was given the new name of 
Board of Justice, or Fapu (tt «). 

9. The Board of Works was amalgamated with the Board 
of Comniierce and renamed the Board of Agriculture, Works and 
Commerce (Jl x * «). 

10. The Ynch'uanpu (KWIO, or Board of Posts and Cenn- 
mmiications. (A new Board |o tadee clmrge of the affairs relating 
to steanuhips, railways, telegn^Ai^ postal administration). 
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11. The Mongol S^qyermtendency 4ii«is renamed the Boaurdof 
Colonies (4111 IK). All these boards were to continue to recei;«w 
instructions through the Grand Council. 

Instead of two presidents and four vice-presidents, half Manchu 
and half Chinese, each board, the Waiwupu excepted, was to have 
but one president and twp vice-presidents, irrespective of rade. 

In 1907, a new system of provincial government was intfoii^ed 
in Manchuria; but at the end of 1908 it had hardly passed the 
experimental stage, and none of the eighteen p^'ip^es had been 
ordered to adopt it. 

The sale of substantive official ranks was stopped in 1901. 

Internal Conunnnicationa.— At the end of the year 1908 
there were open for traffic 2,500 miles of railway, not including the 
Russian or Japanese roads in Manchuria, while more than 1,7(X> 
miles of new trunk lines were under construc\ion. All the principal 
cities of the empire were connected by telegraph lines which required 
39,196 miles of wire, and alx)ut 500 offices for the 26,000 miles of 
distance covered. In accordance with an edict of 1901, the enter- 
prise has been turned over to the Government. There were 592 
post offices and 2,901 agencies scattered over the eigi()tecn provinces 
and Manchuria. China has postal agreements with India, France, 
JafKin, Germany, and Hongkong. » 

Owing to the absence of got)d roads, internal trade i.s carried 
on chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigabie rivers whicli 
have been open to Ijoth foreign and native steamers since 1898. In 
1907 there were registered “at the river ix)rls 864 steamers for inland 
w'ater traffic, 609 of these being under the Chinese flag. 

Finanoe. — Under the Peace Protocol, the first instalment of 
the Boxer Indemnity fell due in 1902. Between that year and 
1910, the viceroys and governors were required to remit an 
annual sum^f 18,7(X>,000 taels. As a consequence many new 
^ taxes of a more or less local character came into existence. Sir 
Robert Hart proposed an increi|^ of the land tax, hut Chang 
Chih-tung was not in favor of scheme. A stainp tax v^s 
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later iottoduced, but aridiout apparent success. Nor was the 
^Isahe of government bonds in connection with railway entetprises 
successful. The result of oflScial investigations, instituted 
a\(4er the direction of the Board of Finance, shows the revenue 
and expenditure of the provinces for the year 1908 to be 120,523- 
212 taels and 123,847,152 taels Respectively, or a deficit of more 
than 3 million taels. By an edict of May 9, 1906, twp Comp- 
trollers-General were appointed to supervise the Customs Service. 
They formed ti|fe Shuiwuchii and to this department 

and not to fh^ Waiwupu, the Inspector-General of customs was to 
report. Further than this the new arrangement made no change, 
and it neither interfered with the Inspector-General’s authority 
nor the arrangement under which China pays him a certain 
sum, to be regulated by the amount of the revenue collected, 
for running e.xpenses. Since 1901, the native customs of the 
treaty ports that were hypothecated "for the^payment of the Boxer 
Indemnity have also been under his charge. The total revenue 
collected during 1906, amounting to Hk. Tls. 36,098,595, .was 
the largest since 1900. The returns of the next two years both, 
show a slight decrease. At the end cf 1907, the outstanding debt 
secured bn Imperial revenue amounted to ;^123,685,730. 

In the British treaty of September 5, 1902, China promised 

to provide a uniform national coinage to be the legal tender for 

all purposes throughout the Chinese Empire. Many plans bm- 

ing on this subject have since been submitted, including that of 

Prof. Jenks of the United States ; but up to 1908 nothing definite 

was done. In October 1 90S ^'Ct commanded the introduction 

of a uniform tael currency of which tlm unit was to be a silver coin 
0 

of 98 tonch weighing one K'n^ng evince. The half-tael coin was 
also to be of 98 touch, bat^^bridiary coins might be of only 88 
touch. For a time the provincial mints had found it profitable to 
turn out copper c^s of the value of the “ hund^th part of a 
dollar.” The issue to the end of 1906 was computed to be, 
12,500,000. Depreciation thm Ip^^lOwed tbe overproduction, and 
the on^t Ind to be icstrietad. ^ « 
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m China ate not amcttahJn/ 
to Chines^ courts, h'ot to consular courts of their own nationaHt;^,. 
This privile^ is lulled “Extraterritoriality” (HI ^ Re El),. 

.much as Chitted and Manchus for many years were not subjected 
to the same law or courts, China hlver regarded the gra^^ing of 
this privil^O as an infringement of her sovereign rights uhtil'^he' 
saw its abolition in Japan. She then began to see the inatter in 
its true light and now knou(|, where the remedy lies. In 1901 
Viceroys Yiian Shih-k‘ai and Chang Chih-tungHlre commaoded 
to have foreign laws translated and ^apted to China, and in the 
next year a cominissfon was appointed for the Revision of the 
Statutes (RE IT H :k H). This commission, consisting of Shen 
Chia-pen and Wu Ting-fang, did good work. Corporal punish- 
ment, as a means of extorting confession, was “forever abol- 
ished;” and the cang^e is to give place to a fine. The death 
penalty was kept in force, but without the unnecessary barbarities 
attending such methods as mutilation (K P) and the “Lii^ering 
Process” (?l H). No one was to be held responsible for thecrime 
of a relative ; and many other objectionable features of both the 
Chinese law and the manner of its administration were either 
removed or modified. The work of this commission, however, 
was still far from completion at the beginning of the Revolution., 

^ In view of the desire of the Govern||ent to bring the judicial 
system into accord with that of Western nations, both Great 
Britain and the United States have agreed to relinquish their 
extraterritorial rights when they are justified in such a step. 
(Art. 12, Bri. Ty. 1902. Art. 15, Aim Ty. 1903). At the end 
of 1908 there were in China 69,852 persons not amenable to 
Chinese law. ? 

FroduQtions, Industry and Conuneree.— Since the establish- 
ment of the Board of Commerce in 1902, mu|b impetuik has been 
given to the#industrial movemeUt. Many companies have 
reghsterfla themselves under the msw corporation law. |^tton, 
woollen, paper* riOjiE and flour n^s have sprung up iii large! 
centres; and silk filatures haye i^tiplied in the silk producing 
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districts. In 1906, an edict called upon the Boards and the 
provincial authorities, .concerned to do everything in their power 
to further the interests of cotton production in the Yangtze basin. 

The control of mining pperations were also in the hands of 
this board. In 1907, regulations we^e made respecting the 
constitution of mining and other companies ; but as these contain 
many objectionable features, a protest against them was made 
by the foreign jpinisters. Up to 1908, many of the foreigners had 
failed to make practical use of their concessions. The Chinese 
companies had also failed to make mncl\| progress with their 
schemes. Of the mining exports in 1908, tin was the largest item, 
amounting to £S97JAO in value. Tlie tea exported showed an 
increase; and amounted to 210,151,466 pounds in 1908, as against 
182,573,064 in 1905. In the matter cf raw silk China controlled 
27 per cent of the world’s supply. Her in©st formidable rivals in 
this commodity were Japan with 28 per cent to her credit, and Italy 
with 25 per Cent. Serious efforts were made to revive the fishing 
industry in the North ; but at the end of 1908 the output was 
insignificant. The export of coal, which amounted to only 27,894 
tons, was insignificant. In 1908 the forty-three ports in China 
showed a total value in native exports of Tl.s. 44,315,481. 

The Anti-Yoot-Binding Edict. — Soon after her return to 
Peking, the Empress Dowager issued an edict condemning the 
practice of foot-binding among the Chinese. Being a Manchu 
woman with natural feet, no one was in a better position than 
herself to lead this all important movement. No nation can 
become strong with her wohien deformed, and she was right in 
saying that the practice was “ a crime against nature.’ ' Knowing 
that it was a matter where legislation alone (muld not produce the 
desired effect, she i^ged all leading Chinese to carry on a campaign 
against it. In the same decree she abolished all |he restrictions 
that had been placed upon the intermarriage of Chinese <and 
Manchus. No Chinese girls, however, were to be admitted into 
the Imperial harem. 
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1%0 4]|ti*0]^iuai Oampslgn Another grent eir^ ttat ii}ii4(%$ 
the da»tl<||ment of this nattoti w ihe In 1906 there 

ajppe<U||i the first edict in which the ChjnescGoverament dodared its 
intention to eradicate the whole evil witiiin ten years. The messnres 
suhseqnently adopted not only sought’ to restrict the use md of 
d{Hum, but also tried to prevent the cultivaticnrof the poppy. <|reat 
Britain at last agreed to b^in to reduce in 1908 the kiq>ortalion of 
the Indian product. This arrangement is as yet a tentative one, as 
much depends upon China’s ability to stop the Stipcrtation frtmi 
other countries and the production within her own borders. In 
other words, Great Britain wishes to follow rather than lead in a 
movement looking to the suppression of an evil, because its continue 
ance means money to her. 

In 1908, Prince Kung was appointed the head of an Anti- 
Opium commission under whose direction the campaign was heiKe- 
forth to be carried on. All officials known to have the opium habit 
had to subject themselves to a test before they could he retained in 
the service. 

Foreign Selations.— China’s relations with the outside worid 
between the years 1S>02 and 1908 were, as a whole, satisfactof||| 
In dealing with foreign governments, she no longer looked down 
upon them with contempt. On the otlie||<l^d, foreigners, too eager 
to invest money in China, found themselves confronted by a new 
eleti.ent which was voiced in the student dry of “China for the 
Chinese.” The Emperor gave many audiences to foreign ambas- 
sadors and distinguished visitors; while the ladies of the Elu- 
tions were, on more than one occasifbn, entertained by the Etnpress 
Doyvager. In 1903, Prince Tsai Clira was sent to att^d the 
coronation of Edward VII ; and in following fear Prihciir< Pnliin 
w«it to the Ultited State to rqiiKesent Chiiip at the St 
Exposhuto. # f ^ 

^ in Tibet, CcA Younghnsband^ mi^on met with consiilenidte 
antoed s«id«adiM tndd Lhasa wa^ loitered by fierce; and 

ana tehltdinnipddy^ | ha F||r«Kiry, 1908, the jMih Wfca* 
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t to levactiate the Chumby Valley, and two months lator trade n^^ola-, 
tions were established^tween Tibet andL India. Ai:cort|ng to this 
6onvention, which was duly ratified by China, no Tibetan t|fcrjtory 
was to be sold, leased, or mortgaged to any foreign power; and, 
under a convention of 1907, Great Britain and Russia agreed nof to 
send representatives to Lhasa, or to negotiate with Tibet excejit 
through the Chinese Government.^ 

The boycott of 1905, to which reference has already been made, , 
threatened China's friendly relations with the United States, but its 
effect was only temporary. In 1908, the American fleet visited 
Amoy, where it met with a cordial reception from Prince Y u Lang 
representing the Imperial Government, and Viceroy Shun Shef^u, the 
Provincial Government. The return of the Boxer indemnitylby the 
United States is another evidence of the improved relations t^ween 
the two countries. 

In 1907 tribute came from the King of Nepal, and in 1908 the 
Dalai Lama paid a visit to Peking. 

Death of the Emperor Stiang Hsti.— On November 14, 
1908, China was called upon to mourn the loss of the Emperor 
,Kuang Hsii, and with his death an interesting epoch came to 
end. During this i)eriod China was jflunged into a national 
debt of unprecedented magnitude, had to own defeat by Japan, 
and had to cede territoiy on the mainland to foreign powers. 
The more the Manchu weakness was revealerl the stronger had the 
antipathy of the Chinese to their ruler become. Having once felt 
the national impulse, Kuang Hsu had evidently meant to play, in 
1898, the part of the Japanese Mikado; but lacked the iron will of 
his ancestors to carry out his ambitious plan. Had he been left 
alone, he might have done something to win the love of the Chinese. 
Since he was during; his last years completely ignored, it is hai'dly 
necessary to say tliat he was not at all responsible for the usurpation 
of the Etnpress Ta'B Hsl The death of the Emperor did not occor 
erne momatt too soon, for a stflirnt of (mtisual forte was gathering • 
to break thb Manchu house in pi^. This evoit he had iHcd hard 
to pmrod, and it was tltat ^ did not live to see it. 
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»n of Hittan Wtio was to bo the succesikir 

of tICuang Hsi! ? That was indeed a momentous questicm, and. U^cn 
the answer hung the future of the Manchu Dy^iasty. 'V^^iosoibf^ 
succeeded to the throne must also accept the arduous dt% 
the promise to give the country a constitutional government had 
imposed. He must launch the empire safely upcm a constitutimial 
career, or take the responsibility for the misfortunes his prede ce s so rs 
had brought upon China. Unfortunately the decision in this-grave 
matter rested entirely with a wontan, the Kmpress 'Dowag^**l^^*8f 
Hsi, who looked at it only in the light of her own ambifidiS^al^ 
permitted her personal feelings to get the better of her judgment. 
Having enjoyed power so long, she was unwilling to part with it even 

in her old da)^. As a 
man on the throne might 
niton ’the *end- of her 
pdwer, a-child -«tos‘ al* 
ways to bep^eired-fi^ 
that high position. B||| 
sides, there was a chiw 
»bom. on Febniary 11, 

1 . 1906, to the daughter of 
Jung Lu (it H), whom 
she herself had caused 
to marry Prince Shun 
(» II £). 

Had Jung Lu nut been 
a most devoted Servant 
during all tiis life? Had 
not Pu-i (li S), the child 
in question, since he was 
TH« acgnit. rrttK« sSirn. witli hlatir0M«% ' 4.1, - .iHMt errand smi of 

ui4 ipri&w.fa Ckiictt !| Ktumg Hstl’s father, as 
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good a claim to the throne as any other livr^ membeir of 
the Imperial House? : Certainly she could have nothing to fear 
from either Pu-i’s linbther or father. Accordingly she (^cided 
the question in favor of Pu-i, and her decision was made pablic a 
few days before Kuang Hsu's death. The rest was but a matter of 
form. When the throne became vacant on November 14, 1908, 
Pu-i was proclaimed Emperor under the name of Hsuan T‘ung 
dtUt). During his minority, his father, Prince Shun, was to act 
as Regent, subject always to the orders of Tz‘u Hsi, who now 
assumed the title of Empress-Graud-Dowager (jklkicJB). Thus 
had Tz'u Hsi completed her arrangements to have the reins of 
government remain in her own hands for an indefinite period. But 
the irony fate decreed otherwise. On November 15, 1908, the day 
after the demise of the Emperor, the Empress-Grand- Dowager also 
died, leaving Prince Shun, 'the Prince Regent (KWHStaE), to 
assume alone the resjwnsibility of the Government. We have seen 
how the first Prince Regent of the Manchus conquered China in the 
name of his nephesv, the Emperor Shun Chih, We shall presently 
see how their second Prince Regent lost it for his son, the Emperor 
Hsiian THmg. 

^ The remains of the Hniprcss-(»rand-Dowager were interred at 
me Eastern Mausoleum (^t It) Octol)er 9, 1910, 

The Period oi ipfiuraetraiiied Hanohn Supremacy.— -At 
the time of the death of «thc Empress-Grand-Dowager, there were 
two strong Chinese statesmen in the Grand Council. They were 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai and Chang Chih-tung. The former had enjoyed the 
implicit confidence of Tz'ii Hsi during her last days. One of the 
first acts of the Prince Regent ^as to dismiss Yiian Sbih-k'ai, who 
was sent to his home in Honan to regain his health." His place 
in the Grand Council and at the head of the Waiwupu was given to 
Na T'ung {» *1), a Manchu of high rank. Na T'ung's aptiointment 
to dicse responsible positions, in fact, marked the beginning of the 
unprecedented Manchu supremtic)’. One new ofifice after another 
was created either for a Manefau prince, or for men that he nam^ 
When death removed Chang Chlb^ttn!^ in 1909, there was no 
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man in PelKng equal to the crisis that confronted the Manchu 
Dynasty. The Government had fallen into the hands of young 
Manchu princes, who, as the Chinese say, “still smelt of their 
mother’s milk” The high-water mark was reached in 

1911 whai Prince Ch'ing became Premier with a cabinet consisting 
almost entirely of members of the Imperial family and other 
Manchus. Prince Tsai Hsiin a younger brother of the 

Regent, l)ecame the Secretary of the Navy, Prince Su Oi 91 S), the 
Secretary of the Interior, Duke Tsai Tse (?f the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Prince Pu Lun (f&fl^),the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Industries, and Commerce, while Yin Chang (IS S), Shou Ch'ang 
(W &) , and Shou Ch‘i (M •). ali Manchus, presided over the depart- 
ments uf War, Justice, and the Colonie.s, respectively. Prince Tsai 
Tao another brother of the Regent, was the head of the 

Gcmral Staff Departtuenl (t(f WtfJ), and Prince Tsai Chen (41 KT), 
the c'de.'t son of Prince Ch'ing, tlic head of the Advisory Council 
(jSlIWE). Duke Tsai Tse, in a<l(lition to his })ost as Secretary of 
Finance, was the Comptroller-General of the Department of Salt 
Adtninistration (# SlHi Ht A: IS), an office now created for the 
purpose of taking away fnnn the itnivincial authorities the salt 
monopoly. Scarcely anything like an organized government existed 
in Peking. The prince.s and nobles vied with each other in the 
accumnmlaiion of wealth. Peking inde^iu s# vast salesroom where 
profitable jiositiuns throughout the etll|iwe were sold to thc'^ighest 
bidder. In their eagerness to enrich themselves. Prince Ch?ing and 
the two brothers of the Regent acted as if they knew that their 
days were numlwred. 

Ahaolntism Under the Mask of Constitutional Reforms 

— It is true that one of the first edicts issued in the name of 
the Emperor Hsunn T'ung contained a solemn promise to adhere 
strictly to the policy of tonstitutioual reforms as laid down by 
the previous reign. But the work of the Manchus, during the 
last two or three years of tl eir rule, consisted of promises. In 
short, they had never secured so complete a hold upon, the 
Government of China as they did ntider the mask of constitutional 
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refoijns. They had never obtained so complete a control ovef the 
anny, navy,* and finances of the empire. The Regent, a puppet 
in the hands of his brothers and Prince Ch'ing, was made to act 
the part of an absolute incnarch. .The Cabinet was xesponsiblp 
to him alone, and he could appoint. any one to as high a pqsiUon 
as he pleased; and neither the Provincial Asstniblies (Itttit), 
which opened on bctober 14, 1909, nor the National Asseihbly 
(ttJk Bt) , which opened on October 3, 1910, had any voice in the 
matter. The delegates from the provinces were returned as if 
they were criminals (9 iH 19 fl). The slightest sign of disloyalty 
was to be “ punished to the fujle.st extent of the law” (ft ^ A ft). 
The Throne would take its ow'ii time to convoke a parliament. 
It was not the people's bu.sine.«s to a.sk for itj or to inquire as to 
the terms on which large sums of money wTre borrow'ed from 
foreign powers, or the purposes for which they were to he expended. 
The Government was quite competent to do all these things. 
The test the people could do was to keep silent. The Chinese 
were not ready, the Regent would have the world believe, for a 
Constitutional Government. Perhaps this was true. Hut they 
were ready for one thing — the very thing the Manchus had 
dreaded — and that was a popular Revolution. 

Son Won and the Revolutionary Movement.— Kuang- 
tiuig, the province gave to China a great rebel leader 

in the person of Hpitl^'aunu-ch'uan, has since produced a great 
revolutionist. Tha nttin is Sun VVen (»X), better known to the 
people outside of China a.s Dr. Sun Yat-sen (9 11 9). In hi* 
younger days Dr. Sun attended a missionary school in Hong- 
kong, where he prepared himself for the medical profession under 
a certain Dr. Cantile, an Englishman. After graduation, he 
practiced m^icine for a short time at both Macao aud Hongkong. 
He then gave up his professional lamurs, in order to take up 
revolutionary' work. 

At an early age Dr. Stin vras convinced that China must 
be*tefoTm<^. With this end in view he organized at Canton 
the Haing Chung Hnl or a Society for the Uplifting 
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of. China. He soon saw that under the Manchus no reform 
was possible, and did not hesitate to start a revolution, but it 
failed and many heads fell at the stroke of the executioner’s 
axe. That w^s in 1895. To'saveliis head, the young doctor had 
to llee* He escaped to HongTcong from which point he sailed for 
Lonjlon. Strange as it may seem, it was in the English capital 
that this revolutioni.st for the first time fell into the hands of 
of Chinese authorities. While in London Dr. Sun was one day 
decoyed into the Chinese Legation which, according to interna- 
tional law, is Chinese .soil. In the I.,egation he was kept a 
prisoner while his captors awaited an opportunity to send him 
back to China; and was not released until the British Government 
intervened in his behalf. 

During the next fourteen or fifteen years, Dr. Sun travelled 
extfnsively, visiting all the Chinese centres around the world and 
always preaching revolution. 

The cause of revolution never looked .so bright as when 
China sent one party of students after another to Japan. As a 
rule the.se students, after having come into contact with Dr. Sun 
in Japan, returned to China imbued with revolutionary ideas; 
and were w'atching quietly to carry out their avowed purpose. In 
Japan Dr. Sun also met Huang Hsing (J| A) and many other 
influential members of the various Chi se secret societies. As 
a result of the.se meetings, the great Revolutionary League, or 
Tungmenghui came into being. The Tungmenghui 

established newspapers to arouse the Chinese against the Manchus. 
While emissaries were busy in China working among the soldiery 
of the various provinces, others went from one Chinese colony to 
another, soliciting financial support. Thus was the revolutionary 
movement set on foot. The discovery of revolutionary elements 
at Canton and places along the Yangtze, the subsequent whole- 
sale decapitation of suspected persons, the frequent seizure by 
Customs officers of arms and ammunition which unknown persons 
were trying to smuggle into China, the assassination of Governor 
fen Ming (Ait) (Manchu)of Anhuiin 1909, and the unsuccessful 
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attein^^»n the lives of ether Manchus of high rank, including 
the Prince Regent himself, are all instances fresh in the minds 
cf our readers. These instances show how persistently the 
revolutionary party went to work, how its rajnifications had 
pervaded every walk of life, and how many a young man and 
young woman had fearlessly walked into the jaws of death.. 
Betrayals, disappointments, cruel deaths, wholesale massacres, — 
these only tended to stimulate the patriots to renewed efforts. 

TTnrest at Canton. — The year 1911 foreboded evil, csi>ecially 
at Canton. On April 8th the Tartar General, Fu Ch‘i (^- Sjf), com- 
manding the Manchu garri.son of Canton, was assassinated. On the 
27th of the same month a party of revolutionists attempted *to 
destroy the \'iceroy's Yamen with bombs; but this enterpri.se was 
ill-timed. The authorities in fact had information as to what was 
coming and were not at all unprepared for the emergency. ’•The 
result was most pathetic. Scores of China’s most promising sons 
were arrested and mercilessly e.xecuted. The \'iceroy, Cihang Ming- 
ch‘i (Bmtt), was heartily commended by the Peking Government 
for his alertness and success in unearthing a revolutionary plot and 
in vanquishing his foes. The Government evidently thought that 
the cruelty of tl^e Viceroy had dealt a severe blow to the movement; 
but nothing was farther from the trutli. The revolutionists w^erc 
temporarily suppressed; ^t they were not di.scouraged. They 
merely turned their attention from Canton to the Yangtze Valley. 

Hationalization of the Bailways. — In the early part of the 
summer of 1911, the Peking Government decided to do something 
with the Yiieh-Han fCanton-Hankow) and Ch'uan-Han (Chengtu- 
Hankow) Railways. Their construction wa.s a necessity for both 
commercial and military puqioses, or the people of the sevoal 
provinces concerned w'ould not have formed companies to build 
them. Private companies had failed to build them bikausc they had 
not the money. England, America, Germany and France had built 
their railways because they had the money. With foreign capital 
the work on both the yUclt-Han'and the Ch‘uan-Han lines would be 
done more quidtly and more satisfactorily. Why should iwt 
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die Government borrow money and take over the railways from 
private concerns? That was what tlie Peking authorities decided lo 
do on May 9, 1911 ; and their policy was known as the Nationaliza- 
tion of Trunk Railways (# » ft It ■ ;«r). The people of the 
provinces, however, looked at the matter in a very different light. 
The Manchus had borrowed money from foreigners before ; and tlie 
people had had enough of the heavy burden without ever having 
received the full benefit of the money. What guarantee had they 
this time that the Manchus would not fail to keep their word when 
they had obtained the money, as had so often Ijeen done in the past? 
What did the youthful princes care for the railways? All they 
wipited was the money. With such thoughts, the people held meet- 
ings at different places to consider the situation and protests sprang 
up from every quarter. The pessimists i)crsuadc<I themselves that 
would become a .second Egypt ; and tliis view was freely 
echoed and re-cchoed b\' tiie newspajiers throughout the land. Unfor- 
tunately all this was without avail. The Govemment was finn. 
The bankers of America, England. France and Germany were all 
w illing to make the loan. The coiiseqtiencc was that a sum of four 
million pounds sterling was contracted for; and the loan agreentent 
was signed by the Board of Posts and Communications. 

Th® Szechuan Sevolt. — Now came the crisis. To borrow 
the money against the wishes of the was bad enough; but to 

take over the railways at a bargain was worse still. The people of 
Szechuan particularly had a just cause of complaint against the 
Central Government. They saw that by the proposed arrangements 
they would have lo suffer a loss of three million taels; and they 
naturally retaliated. Government schools throughout many districts 
were deserted, taxes Were not paid, and business was suspended. 
The provincial authorities at first took up the popular cause by 
forwarding the ijcople’s petition to Peking, and by criticising the 
action of the Board of Posts and Communications before the Throne. 
To their regret this action brought down upon them the displwsure 
of the Regent, and, peremptory instrturtions^from Peking soon made 
them change their minds. Cliao l|rh-f€ng (tt !■ •), the Viceroy, 
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once so friendly and so sympathetic, became quite the opposite. He 
caused several of the popular leaders to be arrested, among whom 
■was the President of the Provincial Assembly of Szechuan, and had 
them brought to his Yamen, where he threatened to have them 
summarily decapitated for sedition. He would no doubt have carried 
out his threat, but for the intervention of the Tartar General. The 
Viceroy then vented his anger upon the innocent cn>wd that had 
gathered in front of his Yamen to see what was to be done with 
their leaderfijo.' Many of the pcojilc were killed on the spot by the 
mu-sketr)- fire of the guards, w hiie the rest were tlisjicrsed at the 
point of the bayonet. Thus had the signal for revolt been given by 
the Viceroy himself. In a very short time the whole province 
from end to end was in open rebellimi, and Ch'engtn was besieged. 
The sympathy of the other provinces ihroughout the Yangtze \ alley 
was with the people of Szechuan. .As if to add to the misery of the 
jjeople in this great \*alley, destructive floods de-Mroyed their crop.s 
and spread ruin far and w ide. In short, by the end of Scjitember, 
the railway agitation and the floods had thoroughly prepared the 
ground for revolution. 

Beginning of the Bevolution,— When national excite- 
ment was at its height, the attention of the Hankow' Municipal 
police wa.s attracted on (.October 9, 1911, to a Chinese house in 
the Russian Concession By the explosion of a bomb. In the 
hou.se they found revolutionary flags, documents, material for the 
making of bombs, and some persons w'ho had pre.sutnably been 
engaged in their manufacture. The revolutionists had planned 
to start a revolution in December; but the untimely explosion had 
prematurely revealed their presence and plot. Viceroy Jui 
Cheng (39 0t), a Manchu, was promptly communicated w'ith and 
many arrests were made. Among the papers that fell into the 
hands of the Viceroy there was a revolutionary regi.ster which 
contained the name.s of many soldiers of the new army. Knowing 
what punishment was in store for them, and wi.shing to 
anticipate the authorities, these soldiers tied pieces of white 
cloth around their arms and mutinied. The sappers and 
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miners took the lead and the artillery men followed. The 

mutineers and the revolutionists took possession of all the 
0 

gates of Wuchang during the night of October 10th; but to their 
surprise they found the Viceroy and some of the other high 
officials had escaped. The mutineers went to their comrades, 
who were undecided, and told them they mu.st either fight or Join 
them. With the exception of .some 200 men who fled, all the 
soldiers chose the latter course. Ikfore the dawULiPf the next 
day, the revolutionists had gained complete posifesion of the 

city, and .^lill they had no leader. A 
council was called to elect one: and, in 
that sur rcir.e hour, the choice fell upon 
a Colonel of the Inij crial army, who 
was net one of them. Th.at colonel 
was Li Yiian-hung a man 

wIk m jealousy and prejudice had kept 
in a subordinate position. From the 
incmcnt Li accepted the high honor 
itndered him, he was virtually the 
leader of the whole revolution, and to 
his soldierly qualities and statesman- 
ship the cause owes much. So 
demoralized W’ere the officials that the 
Revolutionists took both Hanyang 
Hankow^ on the 12th of October without resistance. In the arsen^ 
of Hanyang, they found large quantities of w^ar material with 
which to carry on their struggle. Thus the Great Revolution 
of 1911 started. With the three strategic points on tlie Yangtze 
in their possession, the Revolutionists proclaimed a reformed 
government at Wuchang, wdiich undertook to protect foreign 
. life and property and to respect the existing treaties so long as 
the foreigners refrained from helping the Maiichus. Li Yuan- 
hung became theTutuh (W ♦), or Military Governor, of Wuchang, 
a position he held until 1913. 
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Iwtarn of Ttian Shih-k‘ai to Power.— Evidently the 
Revolution had completely restored YUan Shih<k‘ai to health. 
At any rate it brought him a new appointment. “ Yiian Shih^k'ai 
is hereby appointed Viceroy of the Hukiiang Provinces,’^ said an 
Imperial Edict of October 14th, “ and from him all the armies^of 
the provinces and those engaged in the suppression of the uprising 
shall take their orders.” This was the same man who, less 
than three years before, had been declared physically unfit for 
fiuty in the Grand Council. He had for fifteen years managed atid 
trained the Northern Army and w^as rightly considered u better 
man to deal with the Revolution than General Yin Chang, who 
had received his instruction in Germany. Yin Chang was told to 
return to Peking ns soon as Yuan Shih-k‘ai should arrive, and he 
did. From the moment the latter coasented to take up his new 
appointment, the cause of the Manchus was doomed. The Prince 
Regent wished that Yiian Shih-k‘ai would forget that little 
incident of three years l.>efore. Hut how could he? 

Fall of Hanyang. — The army of (kneral Li Yiianditing, 
though nuinerically strong, was no match for the Northern .\riny, 
the product of fifteen years' training. Most of the raw recruit.s, 
who constituted the major portion of thcf Revolutionary Army, 
enthusiastic as they were, had never hamlled a rifle before. 
About all they could do with their weapons was to shoot the trained 
.soldiers ranked in front of them, and this they actually did on 
several f^cca.sions. It was no wonder that such soldiers were 
driven from field to field and disUnlged from one position after an- 
other by the Northern Army. On November 25th .severe fighting 
took place l)etweeu the two contending armies around Hankow. 
On the next day the Im{)eriali,sts captured tlic Hei.shan (% Oi) and 
Meitzfishan forts. The next morning they captured the 

Tortoise Hill (ft Ui) and later in the day the whole of Hanyang. 

Bevolntion Oaining in StrangttL^ — We must now turn our 
attention from Wuchang to otlier parts of the empire. Since the 
outbreak many other cities had gone over to the Revolutionists. 
Those cities in the order in which they severed their connec- 
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tions with the Manchtts were as follows: — Yochow, Changsha, 
Khtkiang, Hukow, Wuhu, Slianghai, Hangchow, Shaohsing, 
Ning^, Soochow, Wusih, Chinkiang. Tsinan, Canton, Yilnnanfii, 
Chefoo, Mukden, Foochow, Amoy, and Tatung. With the ex- 
ception of Tsinan, which returned to its former allegiance on 
November 30th, all the cities were permanently lost to thfm. 
Of course there was nothing like union among them. Each 
did as it pleased in regard to civil government ; but so far as 
the Revolution was concerned they all looked to Wuchang for 
guidance and instruction. It was in view of the popularity of the 
Revolutionary movement that Yiian Shih-k‘ai hesitated after his 
victory at Hanyang. He knew as well as any body that his army 
could capture Wuchang if he would only give the order. He 
knew, too, that the Revolutionary Cause was destined to win in 
the end. Not a vestige of Imperial authority remained in the 
vast territon,' .south of the Yangtze. 

The Navy Supports the Revolution. — On Octoljer I6th, 
Athniral Sah <(IH>K), a native of Fo(>cho\v. in compliance with 
orders from Peking arrived at Hankow with a s«|iiadron of eight 
gunboats. No one at that time knew what he intended to do. Would 
he supiKjrt the Manchus, or those who tried to free themselves 
from their yoke? The answer to that question meant the .success 
or failure of the (juthreak; for the Chinese Navy, young atui inef- 
ficient as it was, was [towerful enough to crush the Revolution. 
Happily during all the engagements around Hankow, .\dmiral Sah 
preferred to sit and wait. After Novcml)er 12th no one had any 
thing further to fear from the big guns that his ships carried. As 
the Admiral steamed away that day his ships were observed to haul 
down the Dragon P'lag and to run up a while one instead. The 
secret was that the Admiral had received an appeal from the 
scholars of Wuchang, Hanyang and Hankow, which had convinced 
him of the justice of the RcvoluUonary cause. 

Capture of Nankiug.-^n December 2, 1911, the Revoiiiiion- 
ists captured Nanking. For some lime there had been much bloodslted 
there owing to the stubborn resistance offered by General Chang 
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Hsiin Cn B)- But the capture of Puri)le Hill on the 1st of December 
made further resistance useless, and Chang Hsiin fled to Pukow. 
Nanking is a city of much more political imiM)rtance than Wuchang. 
It had given the Taipings a capital and now it gave the Revolutionists 
one. Thus they were fully compensated for the loss of Hanyaftg. 
The army that captured the city was a motley force consisting of 
different provincial contingents. Consecjucntly it was very hard to 
maintain discipline and order. Lix)ting fre<iuently occurred, ami for 
a month or more the inhabitants of Nanking and vicinity enjoyed 
but little rest or peace. 

Panic at Peking. — Peforethe capture of Nanking, a panic had 
taken complete ix>ssession of Peking, which had already lost its head. 
At the dictation of the National .Assembly, conce^sitm after concession 
had been granted. Sheng llsiian-huai (fi 1>), (Sheng Kung-pao) , 
the Minister of Posts and Communications, had been summardy di.s- 
missed. On October 28th there appeared a ittost patlietic e<lict in 
which the young Emperor confcssetl many fatilts and promised to 
amend. The National .Assembly was asker! to draw u|) a constitution, 
and later the Prince Regent to(>k oath Ix'fore the .\ncestral Temple 
to observe faithfully what the .\ssenibly had drawn u|>. It consisted 
of a constitution of nineteen articles modelled after that of Great 
Britain. In place of Prince Ch'ing’s Cabinet a new one, formed by 
Yiian Shih-k'ai, appeared. The latter was now the most iK)werful man 
in Peking. He was Premier ami Conimamler-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy engaged in this civil war. Nothing was too high for him. 
His enemy, who had caused hi.s retirement for three years, was made 
to resign and the resignation was accepted. Besides affixing the 
ImiJerial Seal to e<licts prepared by Yiian Shih-k'ai and holding audi- 
ences, the Empress Lung A^ii (SUB), the widow of Kuan|: Hsii, had 
nothing to do with the government. From this time, the revolution- 
ary game had to l)e played out not w ith the Manchtis, but with 
Yuan Shih-k'ai. 

Peace Conference. — The revolutionary game was no longer one 
of bullets, but of brains. Both Yuan Shih-k'ai and Li Yiian-hung 
having signified a strong desire for peace, negotiations were formally 
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opened on December 8, 1911, in the Municipal Town Hall at 
Shanghai. Tang Shao-yi (JR IR represented the Imi>erial (iovem- 
ment; and Wu Ting-fang (ffi B 1^). the Revolutionists. Both 
plenipotentiaries are trained diplomats, and both of them had been 
edficated abroad. The question before the Conference was whether 
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China should be a republic or a monarchy. Yilan Shih-k‘ai was in 
favor of a limited monarchy with the Manchu Emperor on the 
throne, and proposed to submit the question to a national vote. 
The Revolutionists naturally objected. From the very beginning of 
the Revolution their idea was to establish a Republican (joveminent 
in place of the Manchu Dynasty. This question was finally disposed 
of by the important event which took place at Nanking. After the 
fall ‘of that city, the question before tlie Conference was clianged to 
one of what should be the treatment to be accorded to the Manchus 
after their resignation of power. 
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8im TatHMn Becomes President of s Chinese Bepablio.— 

At a moment when the peace prospect was by no means bright, a 
man, for fifteen years an exile, was for the first time welcomed back 
to China with open arms. That man was Sun Yat-sen, the one on 
whose head a big price had been set. * 

In due time the Provisional Military Assembly at Nanking 
elected him President of the new-l)orn Chinese Republic. Under 
him a Provisional Government was set up at Nanking, and his 
cabinet included many of the foremost citizens of the Stuith, among 
whom were Wu Ting-fang (Attomey General), Tang Shou-ch'ien 
(Ji H f5) (Secretary of the Interior), Chang Ch'ien (ft*) (Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Industries) ami Ts'ai Viian-p'ei (if it it) 
(Secretary of Education). The Presi<!tnt’s first official act was to 
adopt the foreign calendar, making January 1, 1912, the first day of 
the Chine'^e new year. Roughly siK-aking, the lUirthern boundary oi 
the Republic was the Y angtze ; and, generally sifcaking, the cotintry 
to the north still reniftined loyal to the Manchus. It seemed as if a 
division between the North and the South \\(»uld be inevitable. 

Abdication of the Manchus. — To prevent such a division it 
was necessary that the 'I'a Ch'ing (Manchu) Dynasty .should Ik* 
brought to an end. Thi.s happy result was at last brought alj<jul by 
Ylian Shih-k'ai; and on Eebruary 12th, 1912, there api)eaie<l what 
has conic to be known as the .Abdication Ivdict. Thi.s edict wa.s 
undoubtedly the mo.st itn|x»rtant one that e\er tame from “The 
Vermilion Pencil.” It was in the name oi the Empress Dowager, 
and reads as follows : — 

“ Sometime ago the Republican .soldiers started an uprising and 
the different provinces resiXindetl cagerlj- ; the who^ country seethed 
with revolt, and ruin was brought on the jxiople. Yiian Shih-k‘ai 
was specially commanded to depute a delegate to discuss the general 
situation with the Republican representative, and to arrange for the 
holding of a National Conveftticai to decide on the form of govern- 
ment. 

“ Two months have e]a{>s«d, and no practical, or certain, mode 
of operation has been evolved. The North and the South, separated 
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as if by a barrier, are struggling against each other. Merchants 
tarry by the roadside, and soldiers are exposed in the field. So lohg 
as the form of government remains undecided, so long will the 
minds of the people remain unsettled. 

“The majority of the people in the whole country are in favor 
of a republic. The southern provinces first propounded the idea ; 
and it was afterward supported by the northern generals. Such 
being the general inclination, Heaven’s ordinance may be divined. 

“ How could 1 dare to disregard the wishes of the millions for 
the sake of the glory of one family? Judging, therefore, by the 
general a.si)ect without and public opinion within, I specially direct 
the Em|)eror to bestow the administrative ]X)wer upon the whole 
country, in order that a C’onstitutional Republican Government may 
l)e adopted. 

■' Thus will the hearts of the people, wearied with trouble and 
yearning for orderly government, Iw appeased. I also accord with 
the principles of the ancient sages that the country should be owned 
by the public. 

“ At this transitional iK*riod from the old order of things to 
the new, there .should be a union of the North ajid the South. Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai was formerly elected Premier by the Senate, and he shall 
have full power to organize a Provisional Republican Government. 
He will therefore confer with the Republicans on a united plan of 
action, with a view to securing i)cace to the people and the country. 

“ The territories of the Manchus, Chinese, Mongolians, Moham- 
medans and Tibetans shall be consolidated into a Great Republic of 
China. The Etnperor and I will retire into leisure to pass easily 
through the inOTths and years and to see the consummation of wise 
government. This will indeed be excellent ! ’’ 

After the abdication the Emperor was to receive an annual allow- 
ance of $4,000,000, to reside in the Forbidden City or the Summer 
Palace, and to continue to offer sacrifices at his Ancestral Temples 
and Mausoleums. The Republic is|o extend to him such treatment 
as is accorded to a foreign sovereign, to guarantee to him all his 
rights to personal property, and to protect his Ancestral Tenses 
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and Matisoleunis. The Republic also afjreed to complete the work 

on the Mausoleum of Kuang Hsii and to accord his remains an 

Imperial funeral at the expense of the public. No new eunuchs 

are to be taken in by the Imperial family, and the princes and nobles 

. . 

may retain their titles and enjoy their private property. 

TTnibn of the North and the South. — In a short time, 
President Sun Yal-sen alxlicated in favor of Vliari Shih-k‘ai. The 
same l>ody that had elected Sun, now chose Yuan President of the 
Republic which was no longer hounded on the north by the Yangtze. 
Its Ixnmdaries are co-extensive with the Chinese Empire of yester- 
day. Yuan Shih-k‘ai was evidently the man for the head of such a 
republic, and no better choice could have been made. 

Conclusion. — Into the family of nations the Rcpuldic of 
China has been born. History is not to predict. W'liether the present 
form of government is adapted to the conditions in the country, 
whether the change is really for the better, whether the events of 
the French Revolution are to he repeated in China, whether the 
Republic will be used by some one as a steiiping stone to imiiorial 
power after the manner of Xa[H>leon, or whether the differenl racial 
elements w ill work together — the future alone can reveal. The prob- 
lems l>efore the Republic to-day, as might lx exixcted. are sufficient 
to tax the greatest statesmanship. To bring order out of the chaos, 
the Re])ublic needs constructive ability of the highest tyix\ 
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Conquest of 3Io-pei, 382. 

Consulates, establbhment of, 559. 

Convention of Tientsin, 583* 

Copper money, first use of, 4. 

Corea. Chi-tze clecteil ruler of, 21 ; con- 
quest of, by Han Wu Ti. 78; con- 
quered b}* ru Chien, 111 ; invaded by 
Jui Yang Ti, I2H; cauijMitgn of T*ang 
T*ai Tsung against, 137; her relation 
with Manchuria, 306 ; Corean history, 
681; 

Cossacks, 376. 

Ck>unt Goloyken, 483. 

Count Putiatin, 521. 

of 1898, 599. 

C!ourbet, Admiral, 568. 

Currency, 165. 

Customs, 20. 

D 

IMite. 41S. 

Dalai Lama 4 891. 

Datnaactis, 206, 

Dardti, 420. 

Darttntss, age of; 45 

Davatsii 420. 
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Dayaa Khan, 847, 3X0. 

Deir-Towcr, 10. 

Detbeck, 238. 

Delitgn, 6, 

De«ert of Gobi, 308. 

Diamond Sutra, in. 

Diba, 304. 

rUplomatic Relationa with the RuS' 
ftiant, 377. 

Diviatona of Castes, 48. 

Dialaid, 309. 

Djamd, .310. 

Djiuchi, 202. 

]>og Barbarians or Dog Jung, 26, 28, 29. 
Dorgun, 318. 

Downfall of the Sung Dynasty. 213. 
Dress, Dang Dyn., Iti5 ; Mancbus, 316. 
Drury, 482. 

Dualism, 50. 

Duke Chao, 40. 

Duke Chao, government of the ** joined 
Peace, ' 27. 

Duke Hsiang of Sung, defeated by Ch*u, 
33. 

Duke Huan, 50. 

Duke Huad of Chi Iff, 32, 33, 50. 

Duke K*ang, 3«. 

Duke Mu of Ts*in, 54. 

Duke of Ch*i. 38. 

Duke of Chou, as prime minister of 
\Vu Wang. 22; perfection of the 
Feudal System. 22; government of 
the •* joined Peace’*, 27. 

Duke of Pleasure. 104. 

Duke Shiao, 39. 40. 

Duke Ting, 44. 

Dupre. Admiral, 567. 

Durgun ( fVX), the Manchu regent, 
262. 

D/arsaaktu Khanate, .383. 

Dxungar, 384. 

Dxungar, expedition against, 416. 


E 

Earthly Minister, or Minister of the 
Treasury. 23. 

Eastern Chin, 112. 

Eastern flan, 8.3, 

Eastern Persia, 118. 

Eastern process, 402. 

Eastern Tsin, 110, 111. 

Eastern Wei (j|C M). 118. 

Educational system of Chou Dyn., 55. 
Education, system of, T*ang Dyn , 163; 
Eight Banners, 282. 

Eight Diagrams. 47R 
Eight Legs, 238. 

Eight Princes, Rebellion of the, 108. 
Eight Tigers. 246. 

^etango, 589. 

Eleuthi 38^ 424. 


Elliot, Captain, 494. ^ 

Elliot, Cfeorge, 496. 

Elixir of life, 65. 

Emil, 216. 

Empexor of Cheng, 132. 

Emperor of Liang, 132. 

Empress Anna Ivanovna, 414. 

Empress Chih, 108. 

£m|>ress Hu, Eud^ism euconraged by. 

Empress Teng. 91. 

6n Ming, the assassination of, 634. 
Erdeni Chao, battle of, 417. 

£rh Sbih, 60, 68. 

Essay, 233. 

Essen. 239. 

Euclid, translation of, 264. 

Eunuchs, theit origin, 49; growth of 
power of the, 84: their ascendancy, 
90 ; anti>euouch movement, 91 ; exter- 
mination of. 94; rule of, Dang Dyn., 
151; under T'ang I^n., 164; early 
history of, under Ming Dyn., 244; 
suppression of, 348. 

Europe, history of, 20. 

Ever- Victorious Army, Disbandment 
of the. 539. 

Exemption Decree of 1712, 404. 
Exorcism, 54. 

F 

I'a Chia. 50. 

Fa Hsien. 118. 

Fancha, 274. 

Fang Chow. 143. 

Fang Szu, 64. 93. 

Fang Yfiaii-lmg. J33, 

Faunier Treaty, 570. 

Feilmko Baturu. 284. 

Fei Ti (Han), 94, 

Fei Yang-ku, 38H. 

FOng Hsi-fan, 372. 

Feng Sheng. 232. 

FOngsbou. 321. 

Feng Shui, 12,3. 

Feng Tao, 172. 

Feordorc Golvin, 379. 

Ferdinand Andrade, 253. 

Fergana. 78. 

Feudalism, beginning of thesystem.22 
description of the system. 23; feud 
alism at its height, 3 1*42; abollshmen 
of the system. 60; its revival, 71; 
Feudal period, 55. 

First WImt with Dzungaria, 388. 

Firux, 14L 
Fish caskets, 166. 

^ Five Clamics, 233. ^ ^ 

Five Dynasties, epewh of the. 168, 173 
Five dements, influence of, 106. 

Five Sovereign^ 5. 
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Five Supreme Powers, 82. 

Iflight of the Court, 608. 

Flowery Kingdom, 1. 

Flying Money, 228. 

Foreign Policy of SbOn Tsung, 181. 
Former Ch^in m). 110, 111, 112. 
Formosa, occupied by Koxinga, 343; 
the government of, 373: Japan tries 
to occupy, 553; revolt in, 591. 

Fort Provintia. 343. 

Fort Zealandia, 343, 344. 

Four Books, 233. 

Franciscans, the coming of the, 221. 
Franco Chinese Treaty of 18J?5, 571. 
Franco-Chinese War, causes of the war, 
566; French reverse at Liangsan, 570; 
destruction of Chinese fleet; 570; 
French Treaties. 505. 

Fu-cha. K. of Wu, 35. 

Fu Chicn, K. of Forirer Ch*in, 110, 

111 . 

Fu Ch‘i. the assassination of, 034. 
Fuertan. 416. 

Fugitive Slave Law, 354. 

Fu HOng, 447, 450. 

Fu Hsi. or Po Hsi, conqueror of an* 
imals. 2. 3. 

Fu Hung-heh, ,366. 368. 

Fu K*3ng-an 375, 434, 453. 46S. 

Fu Xai. 469. 

Funeral Rites. 47. 

Fung Yun-shan, 506, 515. 

Fu Xing, 46S. 

Fushan, 2.50. 

Fnshun, battle of, 287. 

Fu Su, 67. 

Futa, 426. 

Fu Wang, proclaimed Emperor, 321; 

capture of, 324. 

Fu-yn. 269. 

Fu Vueh, 18. 


G 

Galdan, 384, 386, 389. 416. 
Galehtcngpo, 469, 476. 

Galik, 208. 

Cialund's Party, 398. 
Gaudamsiddha, 156. 

Cegen, 224. 

General Marsai, 417. 

Georgia, 203. 

Gcilillon, 380. 

Ohanzni, 202. 

Ghoros, 309. 

Goa, 263. 

God, 63. 

Goddess of the silk industry, 6, 
Golden Age, 9. 

Golovken Mission, the, 482« 
Cordon, Cok Pcier, 6^^ 
Goi||ht Sir Hugh, 


Government by the people, 6, 
Government, system of, Chou Dynasty, 
23, T'ang Dyn., 164; 

Governor, 234. 

Governors, insubordination of the, 
T‘ang Dyn., 150. 

Grand Canal, construction of, by Yang 
Ti, 127. * 

Grand Council, institution of the, 348 
411, 

Grand Councillors. 412. 

Grand Guardian, 2.3. 

Grand Instructor, 23. 

Grand Tutor, 23. 

Grant, 554. 

(*reat Army of Kiangnan, 530. 

Great Army of Kianepei, 530. 

(»reat Change, map of the, 196. 

Great Conveyance, .393. 

Great development (Mahayana) 

118. 

Great Man<euver of Tolonor, 387. 

(#reat Sage, 47. 

Great Shun (;k Itl) Dynasty. 260. 

(>reat Wall, 60. 63, 66. 67, 12H. 

Greek element in Hindoo civilization, 

121 . 

(>recn Camps. 35L 
Gulukpa, 393. 

Gun Temur, 238. 

(Uir Khan. ]hh. 

Gushih (SM Khan, 415. 

Gushi Khan, 384. 


H 

Haidu. 2(»5. 

Hai Hsi fljt T)* battle of, 7 m. 

Ilai Lan-ch'a. 375. 

Hai Ling. 5 m3. 

Haisi Wet, conquest of, 279. 

Hailiday Macartney, 559. 

Haluga. 216. 

Hami. capture of, 87, 88. 

Han (M). 5h. 

Han Ch*jn fu, 125, 
flan Hsien Ti, 97. 

Hang \’u, struggle with Lin Fang, 69; 

his death. 70. . 

Han llsin, 72. 

Han iu, 196. 
llan Kuedcho, 195, 

Han Lin f^rh, 469. 

Hanlin Yflan, 312, 347. 

Hanoi, !41. 

Han 5^ih tsung, 190. 

Han Wu Ti, 84, 137. 

Han Yang, 33, 08, 69 
Han Yll, 166, 102. 

Hao, 22. 

HaO'Shih, 209. 

Hara Hoitn, 310^ 
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Haroun A1 Raschid^ 188. 

Hart, Sir Robert, 540, 576. 
HartuUla,275. 

Hasar/809. 

Hata Sere, 279. \ 

Hatashan, 423. 

Hay, John, 596. 

Heavenly Minister, or Minister of the 
Interior, 23. 

Heavenly Reason Rebellion, the, 480. 
Heavenly Reason Society, 480. 
Heilungkiang, 269. 

Hei-shuij 269. 

Henri Riverei, 568. 

Hichiku, 219. 

Hideyosbi. 250. 

Hiengun, 268. 

Himalayas, 391. 

Hindoo Calendar, adoption of the, 156. 
Ho Chiu, murdered bv eunuchs, 94. 

Ho Ch^un. 530. 

Ho Chu ping. 77. 

Hodjichies. 426. 

Ho Hsi, 74, 77, 132, 149. 

Ho JO- pi. 125. 

Ho Kuei-ch‘ing, 521, 532. 

Ho Lin, 468. 

Holy Duke, 349, 

Hongkong, opium smuggling in. 575. 
Hopc^ Admiral, 525. 

Horizontal Unionists. 41. 

Flo Shen, 474. 476. 

Ho Shih-hsicn, 292. 

Ho T^mg-rhiao. 323, 325, 329, 332. 

Ho Ti ( Han), 90. 

Ho Tung Kur, 417. 

Hou Chin, rebellion bv, 115. 

Hou Chu < PI), 115, 126. 

Hou Chun-chi, Kaochang conquered by, 
136. 

Hou Fci, 50. 

Hou Ts af.g, 391. 

Hsia, 1.32. 

Hsia calendar, 57. 

Hsia Dynasty, 10-14. 

Hsiang* 13. 

Hsiang Vung. 512, 514. 

Hsiao Chao, 439. 

Hsiao Cbao*kiiei, 515. 

Hsiaochinch'uan 446. 

Hsiao Hsien. 130, 132. 

Hsiao Ming Ti. K. of N. Wei, 119. 
Hsiao Tsung (Ming), 245. 

Hsiao Wu Ti, K. of N. Wei, UR 
Hsia Pei, 186. 

Hsieli Fii-ch*^g, 415. 

Hsirh*ung, battle of, 326. 

Hileh Yen-to, 135. 

Hsien Chifig district, 280, 

Hsieti F5ng. 513, 526, 530» 585. 

Hsien Pei, 89, 108. 

Hsieti Ti, 94, 97, 98, lOR 


Hsientsu, 277. 

Hsien Tsung (Tfang), 148, 151. 

Hsien Tsung (Ming), 245. 

Hsien Wen Ti, K of N. Wei, 119. 

Hsien Yang, Capital of Chin Dynasty, 41. 
Hsicn-yu, 109. 

Hsi F8ng K*ou, 386. 

Hsi Hsia, early history of, 178 ; at her 
height, 179; further trouble with 
Sungs, 182. 

Hsi-hsiang-chi, R30. 

Hst HsOan, 360. 

Hsi Nich, 546. 

Hsi Tsung (T'ang), 152. 

Hsi Tsung (Ming), 256. 

Hsi-lzc, 85. 

Hsi Ytich, Chang Cbien*$ mission to, 74; 
division of, 75; annexed by Hsitmg- 
nu, 183; Buddhism from. 84; Pan 
Chao's mission to, 88 ; trade with the 
West through, 90; as road of Chinese 
Pilgrims, 118; Jui Yang Ti's envoy 
to, 127. 

Hsin 1 . 0 , 137, 138, 270. 

Hsin Ts'ai, 163, 401. 

Hsing, 48. 

Hsing Ching, 275. 

Hsing Chung Hui. organization of the, 
633. 

Hsingtsu. 275. 

Hsiung>nu Khan in Pci Lu, 19. 
Hsuing-nu, origin of, 62; invasion of, 
72; conquest of, 76; decline of, 79; 
division of, 87; relation of, with 
Eastern Han, 88; disappearance of 
Northern, 89. 

Hsiung Ting-pi, 292, 295. 

HsUan Fu, 234, 260, 442. 

Hsfian Ho Hiia Pu, 1H3. 

Hsuan l.u, 240. 

Hsuan Ti\ 240. 

Hsiian Ti (^Wei), 104. 

Hsiian Ti, K. of N, Chow, 125. 

Hsiian Tsung (T*alig), 148. 

Hsuan Thing, accession of, 629. 

Hsuan Wang, 27. 28, 

Hsuan Wei, 442. 

Hsu Fii, settled in Japan, 65. 

Hsu Hung- ju, 469. 

HsS Kuang-chh, 264. 

Hsii Kuang-chin, 518. 

Hsu Shen, wrote Sbuo W^ (IBl 2lC)* 
93. 

Hsiissu, 321. 

HsttTa, 232. 

Hsu Tai, 69. 

Msa T‘icn.t6. 472. 

Huai Chun, 539.. 

Huaihai, 322. 

Huai Ti (Tsin), 109. 

Huang Chueh Monastery^ 226, 

Huang Hstitg, 633« ^ * 
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Bu&ng Pia^li'mg, S39. 

HtuuiR TaiHcilOw, 291 • 

Chih-^yti, 3; became 
emiMsror. 4; his iiivciition8» 3. 

Hmm Ti (Han), 91, 93. 

HiibDhan, 393. 

Hii mi, 38. 

Hit Han*hsie, 80. 

Hui Htti, 160. 

Htti-kL Yu (H) buried at, 12. 

Hui Ti (Han), 73. 

Hui Ti (Tsin), 108. 

Hui Ti (Minjf), 235. 

Hui Tsung (Sung), 183, 188, 189. 

Hui TzO, 228. 

Hui Yuan Ch‘6n|fe 427. 

HuKuang.Ji^ 

Hu Lin-i, 5|i. 

Huluga, 205. 

Hulukhtu, 395. 

Hundred ramilies, 48. 

Hungary, 205. 

Hung Ch‘€Wg-ch*ou, 305, 318, 327, 335. 
Hung Fu“tMen. capture of. 541, 542. 
.Hung Hsiu-chiian, 506, 54i. 

Hung J8n-fa, 541. 

Hung J6fi-ta, 541. 

Hungw8nyilan, 312. 

Hung Wu (Ming), 232. 

Huns, 76, 134. 

Hurha river, 280. 

Husaeoludo, 188. 


I 

Ic^g, 502. 

Idolatry, 53. 
lgnatieff,524. 

I Ho Ch*uan, 480. 

1 Hsing. 156. 

Hi, 216. 

Idling, battle of, 102. 

Hipu, 497, 503. 

Hkhan, 134, 135, 206. 
l-lo, 185. 

1 L^269. 

Imperial Andience, 1st, 550. 

Imperial Calendar, 352. 

India, conquest of, 137. 

Institutions. 20. 

Intercalary months, 6. 

Inteifrcfters, 312. 

Invastoil of China, 587. 

•Invasion of Tib^ by Goorkhas, li4 
482iJ^d, 438. 

IroiMjliain Bridge, 336» 

Iron Crown Princes, 3561 
Irtish, 384. 

Isliaix,490,560 

lslaiii,I59. 


Jsmabff, M., 405, 4IC 

I-ti, discovery of intoxicating ^ifits, ]2« 

Ito. Admiral 587. 

1 Yin, 16, 17. 

J 

Talaleddin, 802. * 

Japan, Hatt Fu first settled at, 65 ; her 
relation with Corea, 138; Kublai^s 
invasion, 219; piratical expedition, 
249; war with Mings, 250; 

Japanese Lacquer. 241. 

Jargatai. 202, 205. 

Jarlair, 383. 

Java, 140, 
laxartes, 202, 216. 

Jebabada, 119. 
jehangir, 486, 487. 
jehoi, 421, 

J^n Chu, 546. 

jenghis Khan, his conquests, 197-203; 

his death, 203. 

Jen Tsung, 224. 

Jen Tsung (Sung), 178. 

Jesuit Missionaries, success of the, 
352. 

Joannes Adam Schaal, 265, 352. 

John Hay, policy of, 596. 

Joint Regency, Ist, 535 ; 2nd, 655. 

Jou Jau, 112, 134. 

Jui Cheng, 637. 

Jui Tsung (T*ang), 143. 

Julai. 314. 

Jung Lu, 601. 


K 

Kablons, 4H5. 

Kabul, 197. 

Kaidu Khan, revolt of, 216. 

Kainslika, 118. 

Katsun, 224. 

K*ai Yuan, 145. 

K*ai Yuan T‘ung Po, 165. 

Kalkas, beginning of the, 248. 

Kalmucks, 428. 

Kanchow, fall of, 327. 

K‘ang, 391. 

K'ang Chii, 75. 

K*ang Hsi, accession of, 358; his diplo- 
matic relations with the Kualiianf, 
377; peace negotiations with the Rus- 
sians, 379; his conquest of Mo-pd, 
382; conquest of Tibet, 391; his 
character, 400; his patronage of 
Literature 400; his travels, 403$ die* 
inherits his heir, 400 ; his deaths 407» 

K^ang Hsi*i campaign against Galdan; 
Ist, 386$ 2nd, 387 ; 3rd, 339. 

Kang Yu-wei, 698. 

Kmiliptt, m 
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Kao Fan. lit. 

Ying^ 8g. ^ 

Kao Chang, conquest o£, 386. 

Kao Ch^ lie. 

Kao sea. 

Kao Oit-hsifig» ISS. 

Kao Kou U, 187, 188, 140. 

Kao Ta*diteii, 884, 366. 

Kao Ti (Hf), 114, 207. 

Kao Tfu (Han), tee Liu Pang, 

Kao Tsuftg (T'ang), 140, 143. 

Kao Yu, 8, 12. 

Kapilavasta, 118. " 

Karashar, 88, 

Karashare, 141. 

Kashgaria, 883. 

Kasbgarian campaign, 1st stage, 561; 
2nd stage, 502. 

Kashmen, 118. 

Kashmir, 87. 

Kattigara. 80. 

KOng (Thing-chung, 330, 359, 364, 

367. 

Keshikteng, 310. 

Khalkha Country, invasion of the, 385, 
Khalkhas. 308. 383. 

Kham, 384. 381. 

Khangai (*t ft) Mountain, 383. 
Khaochtd, 310,. 

Khor Chin, 238. 

Khoshoit, 384. 

Kbotan-Lobnor 75. 

Knowledge ol Official Documents, 
163. 

Kiang Tung Chiao. battle of, 341, 

Kiang Tu, Vang Ti*s tour to. 326, 
Kiaochow, scirurc of. by Germany, 

m 

Kim Ok Ktum, 583. 

Kingdom of Han, 108. 

King Huai of Ch*it, 68. 

King of Nepal. 382. 

King of Tstn (K «). 117. 

King of Ujiain, 137. 

King of Western Ch*u, 70. 

King of Yen, 153, 

King Wei Lieh, 38. 

Kipchacks, 203, 216. 

Ko C^u-htn, 146. 

Kdkonor, 127, 172. 

KoicioiWMr, rebelHon in, 418^ 

Korc^in, 808. 

Korean etatoaifii, 885. 

of Yttth, S8. 

Ko»to«k%M. 

K«Mt^S4l.MA.S70; 


Ko Yfla-fci, 601. 

K‘it,8. 

Kuan Chung, 68, 70. 

Kuang Chat Camdar, 156. 
KOangchowwan, lease ol, 584. 

Kuang HsO, accession ol 555 ; death of, 
628. 

Kuang Wu (Han), his accession, |8; 

hit government, 183. ' 

Kuanti, 314. 

Kuan Tien-p'ei, 488. 

Kuan Tre, 56. 

Kuanyin, 314, 

Kuan Yu^ 100, 101, 102. 

Kublai, his early life, 208 ; his conquest, 
210; his accession, 2in his foreign 
expeditions, 218 ; war with Japan, 
210; expedition against Champa, 218; 
died in 1294, 223. 

Kucha, 88. 

Kuei Chia, 448. 

Kueiliang, 522. 

Kuei Wang, 328, 333. 

Kukuklu, 202. 

Kuli Beg, 563. 

Kulichi, 238. 

Kumarajiva (M K ft*), 117. 

Kun, 7. 

Kung ho, the period of, or 

** Joined Peace,” 27. 

Kung Ssu-ch£n, 358. 

Rung Ti, Posterior Chou, 171. 

Kung Yu-t5. 302, 330, 332, 356. 
Kuo-Hsing-Ya, 341. 

Kuo Fo, author of ‘'Feng-shuj,** 128. 
Kuoshihyilan, 812. 

Kuo Sung-tao, 559. 

Kuo TzO hsing, 226. 

Kuo TzO -i, 146, 147. 

Kuo Wei, 171, 

Kuropatkin, 616, 

Kushluh, 188, 200. 

Kuyuck. 205, 206. ^ 

Kwan Chung, 8^ 38. 


Lacouer, 240. 

Lai A^a, 367% 

Lamaism, as state Religion of thi 
Ifoagols, 220; division of, I|l3; 

|,raa of UinUy 423. t 

Lamas, lawlessness of the, 22|; Gov^TF 
^ ment of the* 487; 

%nd of the Demon, IK 

#uid of the Rising Sun, HI* \ 

ipngyC^alKis^K;,. ^ 

I 

nttriaie, adwflao ^4* 
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Laws, originated, gO; first publication 
of written, 49; the first Code of, 
353. 

Lay, 522. 

Lay, H. N., 516. 

I^y Osbourne Flotilla, 640. 

I^alists. 50. 

Legation Guards, 502. 

Legalisation of the Opium Trade, 628. 
Legations, siege of the, 605. 

Lesser Seal. 66. 

Lhatsang Khan. 397, 

Li, 48, 442. 

Liang, 38. 91. 

Liang Chi, 93. 

Liang Chi-ch‘ao, 598. 

Liang Ssfi-tu. 332. 

Liang Wu Ti, 115, 120. 

Liao, 78, 173. 

Liao or Khitans, early history of, 172; 
war with Sungs, 176; further trouble 
with Sungs, 1S2; its downfall, 186. 
Liao Tung, 104, 234. 

Liaoj*ang, battle of, 616. 

Liaoyang, capture of. 292. 

Li Chan-ch'un, 331. 

Li Clrang-keng, 479. 

Li Ch’eng-tung, 329, 330, 331. 

Li Ch‘^n lien, 541. 

Li Chi, conquest of Turkic by. 136; 

conquest of Corea by. 140. 

Li Chien Cheng, 133. 

Li Chih-fang, 368. 

Li Chi'Li. 237. 

Li Ching, conquest of Turkic by, 136. 
Lieh Mountain, Shen nung born at, 3. 
Lieutenant Gamier, 567. 

Lifanyiian, 312. 

Li Han-chang, 558. 

Li Hsing^yiiaii. 507. 

Li Hsiu-ch*dng, 530. 

Li ITsu-ping, 530. 

Li Hung'chang, 456, 5.38. 

Li K‘o-yung, 152, 153, 16S. 

Li Kuang pi, 146, 147. 

Li K'uei, 51. 

Li Ling'fu, 145. 

Li Jti pai, i90. 

Li Ju-sung, 251. 

Li Kang, 188, 189. 

Likin' on opium. 575. 

Li Kuang-ti, 402. 

Li Lien-ying, 647. 

Li Ling, 79. 

Li MacHchen, 153. 

‘ Li Mi. 132. 

LIfi Ch*mg» 480. 

Lin F#ng«h$iang, 51 L 

Ling Shiiang-w^, rehelliofs of, 374. 

ling Ti (Han), 91. f 

LinfWttjLHL 

Liiilgii IQmn, 310. 


Ltn Ts^hsa, 494, 408, 507. 

Lin-tze, 66, 

Li Pai^ 162. 

Li Ping-h^ng, 607. 

Li Shan, 28. 

Lttang, 430. 

Literary examinations, system of, 
Ch‘ing Dyn., 348. * 

Literature, in Chou Dyn., 55; Golden 
age of, 457. 

Li Ting-kuo, 334, 335, 337. 

Li Tsung (Sung), 195. 

l.i TaiVch t^ng, 259, 262. 263, 304, 322. 

Li Tzii-tung, 132. 

Liu Ch‘an, 102, 104. 

Liu Chang, 100. 

Liu Ch<^nR-yun, 330. 

Liu Chih-hsieh, 470, 477. 

Liu Chih yuan, 171. 

Liu Chin, 246. 

Liu Chin-tang. 561. 

I.iu Ch*ung, ITl. 

Liu Hsiang, 458. 

Liu Hsiu, founder of the Eastern Han 
Dyn., S3. 

Liu Jen-kung, 153. 

Liu K*un-i, 543. 

Liu Kuo-lisien, 370. 372, 

Liu Lieh Ts‘ung, iOO. 

Liu Ming-ch‘uan. 571. 

Liu Pang (Han Kao Tsu). Rise of, 68; 
struggle with Hang Vu, 69, 70; 
became Emperor, 71 j encounter with 
the Hsiiing-nu, 72; his death, 7.3. 

Liu Pei, K. of S/u, his early life, 98; 
relations with Sun Chuan, 100; his 
defeat and death, 102. 

Liu Piao. 9l». 102. 

Liu Sung, 114, 470. 

Liu Ting. 290. 

Liu Ts‘ung, 99. 

Liu Tsung yiian. 162. 

Liu Wt>n-hsin, 3.Ti. 

Liu Wu-chou, 132. 

Liu \'ao, K. of Ant. Chao, 109. 

Liu Yin, 153. 

I.iu Yii, 191. 

Liu Yiian. K, of Han, 109. 

Liu Yu (K. of Liu Sung 5fe). 118. 

Lin Yung, 513. 

Liu Yung-fu, 567. 

Livadta, treaty of, 563. 

Li Wang. 27. 

Li Wei chi, 452. 

Li W5n-ch*^g, 480-4, 

Li Vang, 12S, 182. 

Li Yiitg, Anti-eontich moveiiic«t,91rn2* 
Li Ya-Ua, 169. , - 

U Yen, 250. . ^ 

U Yfiaii. founder of the T*aiii: Dyu»i 

129,138. 

Li Viitn-huffg» 687* * 
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Lobnor, 87, 

Lobtsang Tantsin, 415, iZ2* 

Lohpao, 476. 

Loo Choo, 128. 

Loochoo Islands, annexation of the,66S. 
Lorcha Arrow, case of the, 610. 

Lord Elgin, 520. 

Lorji Napier, 402. 

Lord of a Region, 24. 

Lord Palmerston, 407. 

Lo Ts^-nan, 614. 

Lou Lau, 77. 

Loyang, The Eastern metropolis, built 
by Duke Chow, 20. 

LUt 44, 45. 

Lu Hsiu-fit, 215. 

Ln K*un, 403. 

Lu Lin. 82. 

Lu Meng, 101. 

Lung Chen, 63. 

Lung Wt^n. 500, 

Lun Tai, 77. 

Lu l^u. Tung Cho killed by, 97. 

I.u Pu-wei. 5 h, 59. 

Luwang, 324, 326. 339. 

Lyons, 208. 


M 

Macao. Incomes settlement. 253; status 
of, 576. 

Macartney. 482. 

Macartney^ Embassy to China, 463. 

Macarty. Hollidav. 559 

Ma Chiu yO. 364. 

Maha Pavares Dhamma Raja, 337, 

Mahayama, 393, 

Mahmud, 2.38. 

Ma Hsin-i, .549. 

Ma 1. 132. 

Maitrcya, 155. 

Ma Lin. 290 . 

Malwa, 137. 

Man Chu. 268. 

Manchu Supremacy, the period of, 
630. 

Manchuria, 74. 

Manchuria, early inhabitants of, 269. 
general condition in, £76. 

Manchus, rise oL 257; alliance with 
Mings, 262; division of periods, 271; 
early legends of the, 273; war with 
the allies, 278; conquest of Haisi 
Wei, 279; their military and political 
organisations, 282; war with Mings, 
286; negotiation with Mings, 299. 

Manichaeans, 167, 169. 

Manichaeism, 168. 

Mani Chiao. 169. 

Manjusiri Tahuangti, 267, 

Hanictt Temur, 21T. 


Mantou, 103. 

Manu&,44l. 

Manyun, 668. 

Mao WOndung, 296, 302. 

MaPao, 362. 

Marco Polo, 220, 

Marcus Aurelius, 138. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 90. 
Margery, the murder oi, 667. 

Marquis of ShOn. 28. 

Marquis Ts’dng, 564. \ 

Marriage customs, 61, 

Ma Shih ying. 321. 

Massagatae, 84. 

Afati Dhivaja, 210. 

Matteo Ricci, 265. 

Ma Wei, flight of T*ang YQan Tsun| 
to, 147. 

Afa Yi, 76. 

Ma Yin 163. 

Medical science, 5. 

Medicine, first made use of, 3. 

Medina, 141. 

Aici Hsi, 13. 

Mei Sheng, 79. 

Memorial on Buddha's Bone, 166, 162. 
Afcncius, 17, 46. 47. 

M^ngfu Kuo. King of. 197. 

Mengepulu, 279. 

Mdngku, 197, £06. 

Mesopotarom, 216. 

Miao-chi hsiang, 267. 

Miao Ming, 413. 

Miao P'eidin, 536. 

Miao'tze. origin of the, 2. 

Middle Kingdom, 4, 58. 

Mien Chih, 481. 

AlilitarAT system, T^ang Dyn., 164. 

Ming Ching. 163. 

Ming Dyn., 232-200. 

Ming Liang, 409. 

Ming Sui. 449. 

Ming Ti (Han), 84. 87, 88. 

MingTi (51?), 114. 

Ming T'iao. battle of, 15. 

Mi \Vu, 97. 

Modern Literature, 93. 

Mohammed, 201. 

Mohammed Ali, 485. 

Mohammedan, 485. 

Mohammedanism, 159, 207, 426. 
Mohammedan Rebellion, 551. 
Mohammed Gakoob, 652. 

Mo-ho, 185, 270. 

Mokan 134. 

Mo I#o. 363. 

Mo-nan. 80. 

Alonan Mongols, 308. 

Mongolian iSescrt^ 63. 

Mongolian JUnguage, 208. 

AfongoUan Sttpermtend<?ncy, 414. 

Mongolian Tatars, 29, 
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Mongoll, Ri$e of, 107; Army of the. 
eo6: effects of thetr conquest of 
Weetem Asl^ 207; language of the, 
800; Alliance between Sungs and the, 
800; 8ai>er currency of the, 228; 
C^ort ceremonies of the, 2*i9; inroads 
of the, 238; further inroads of the, 
S47. 

Montcovm, Jean de, 221. 

Mongols, 308. 

Moscow, 205. 

Mo Ti. 160. 

Mo-tze, #7. 

Moidcung T‘ing, 438, 446, 

Mouton, 72. 

Muhpan, 448. 

Mukden, battle of, 616. 

Mukhnli, 200. 

Mnktahna, 521. 

Mulberry grove, 16. 

Hung Tien, 63, 66. 

Mo Tsung, 248. 

Mu Wang, 26. 27, 539. 

Mu Yieh, battle of, 19. 


N 

Kachin, 446. 

Kaiman, 310. 

Nalinpulu, 278. 

Namuchar, 420. 

Namugan, 217 
Kan Chao, 146, 150 
Nan>ch*ao. Chieh gl died at, 14. 
Nanhanshan, 308. 

Nan Lu, 77. 

Nan T*afig, 171, 

Kan Yang. 102, 147 
Nanyuan, 3ol 
Napier, Ixird^ 492. 

National feeling, birth of, 617. 
Nationalization of the Railways, 635. 
Nayan, 218. 

Na Ycn*ch^4ng, 489. 

Nei Ko, 347, 348. 

Nci Wo Fu, 348. 

River, 309, 

Nepal, invasion of, 434. 

Nerchinsk, 379. 

Nestortans, 157. 

New Opium Code, 495. 

Nnari, m 
Ntehfei, 645. 

Nfehmusa, 188. 

Nien lC^*yao, 416 

Htkm, 333. 

Nlkaa Wcfhui, 27X 

Nine Reglottf, 11 

Nine liiwtci, ail / 

Nii^^siieB Mutiny, 4ft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jflifiita, fTO. ' ' ' , , 

llhi63rm#:h6ttMof| 88^ ' - 


Nisaean (X M) horses, 78. 

Niu Cbien, 5^ 

Niu Kao, 191. 

Niulu-yachen, 282, 

Nhip'i-Ta-ChMng, 445. 

Nobility, Manchu, 365. 

Nogi, 616. 

North Ch‘i (*M).113. 

North Chou (% Ml), 113. 

Northern Barbarians, 64. 

Northern Hsiung'nu, 87, 88. 

Northern Hsiung nu, disappearance of 
the, 89. 

North Han, 171. 

North Wei (*«). 112. 

Novels and clrama, age of, 230. 

Ku chdn, 172. 185. 270. 

Nurhachu, 257, 275. 29S, 

Xu River, 336. 

\ut5*ai. 315. 


O 

Oelkun, 278. 

C) Rrh-tai, 467. 

Office of Transmission, 412. 

Ogdai, 202, 205. 206. 

Ogedai, 216. 

Ogedai Khanate, 216. 

Oirad, 309. 

Oirats, 238. 

O^kiang, Hang vu (iK Ml) 8ti 

71. 

Okinnawa Prefecture, 554. 

Olopun, 157. 

Omar, 141. 

Omubui, 273. 

Onon. 197, 199. 

** Open Door Policy, «596. 

Opium War, cause of the war, 491; 
appointment of Lord Napier, 492; 
appointment of Lin Ts^ HsO, 494; 
destruction of Opium at Canton, 495$ 
New Opium cocle, 496; fall of Ting* 
hai, 496; attack on Canton, 600; 
treaty of Nanking, 503. 

Oratory, 163. 

Orazio della Penna^ 439. 

Orche, 31L 
Orchi, 810. 

Orchu, 310. 

Ordoi, 87, 248, 310, 304. 

Orkhon, 218. • 

Oroktai, 238. 

OrUi, 413, 413. 

Osung , 76. 77. 

Othmiii, 141* 

Otoli, 878. 

Otra, 2fT. 

Otrar. 201. 

Omgur, 148. 171 
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Oxiift. 206. 

OyAtna, 616. 


Pai Chi, 137, 188, 140. 

PaitHsicn^hung, 364, 

Pai-i, 442. 

Pai-ahati, 270. 

Pai to, 260. 

Palace examinations, 163. 

Palatsanga. 118. 

Palmerston. Lord, 407. 

Pan Chao, exploits of, 88. 

Pandita, 242. 

P*an Keng, removes the Capital to 
Yin, 17. 

Panshen Lama, 30l. 

Panthy Relnrllion, 552. 

Pan Ti, 422. 

Pao Ch‘ao, 530. 

Paotf^how, 322. 

Paper currency, 228. 

Parkes, H. S., 510. 

Parthia, 75. 78. 

Parthians. 90. 

Pass of Hu Ch*iao Kuan, 171. 

Pei, 69. 

P*ci Hsiang, 456. 

Peikushan, 324. 

Pci Ti Cheng. Liu Pei died at, 102. 

Pei Yang Defensive Forces, 572. 
Peking, fall of, 2t*o. 

Penal Code, 48. 

Peng Yueh, 72. 

Pension system, 355. 

Pcmagle/337. 

Perciva. 380. 

Perpenatcular Unionists, 41. 

Persia, 216. 

Perton, 378. 

Pescadores, 343. 

Peter the Great, 380. 

Phags^pa. 208. 

Phagspa Lodoi Gyaltshan, 302. 
Philaster, M., 567. 

Pmg Hsiu-chi, 250, 

P‘ing Liang, battle of, 864. 

P^ittgshan. peace of, 307. 

PingTi (Han), 81. 

Ping Wang, 20, 35. 

Ping Wang of Chou, 38, 

Ping Wang of Ch*u, 34. 

Pishtna, 343. 

Pitao, 203. 

Piwettg&an, 312, 

Plant Carptni, 207. 

£o(»),13. ' 

50,442, 


Poetiy, age oL 160. 
p9Hai,172.m 


Pc^i,270. 

Poland, 205, 

PoTittcal Divisions of tbe Empire, 234. 
Polygamy, 50, 51. 

Po|^ Ctefnent V, 221. 

Port Arthur, lease of, 504, 

Port Hamilton, restHutson of, to Corea, 
574. 

Po*ss5^ 28, ’ 

Po SsO Shih, 157, t 

Posterior Chao (H tf) , 110, , % 

Posterior Liang ^ #), 1 15, 

Posterior Liang Dynasty, 163. 

Po Sru, 61. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 503. 

Poyarkoff, 376. 

Prayer, 54. 

Prelate of the Ocean, 301. 

Prince An, 304. 

Prince Cheng, 58, 50. 

Prince Ch6ng, 332. 

Prince ChOng (K), or Tsai Vtlan, 536. 
Prince Ctiia, 454. 

Prince Fu P^ng, 418. 

Prince Hstu, 336. 

Prince f . 526, 536. 

Prince K^ang, 180. 

Prince Kung^ 386, 526; dismissal of, 
560. 

Prince Lisuili, 406. 

Prince of Chao^ 50, 117. 

Prince of Ch'i^ 138. 

Prince of Ch'in, 100. 

Prince of Chin, 335. 

Prince of Cbing Nan, 443. 

Prince of Hsin, 257. 

Prince of Ping Hsi, 320, 443* 

Prince of Tai, 130. 

Prince of Tsin, 108. 

Brince of Yeh, 130, 

Prince of Yen, 236. 

Prince of Yen i’^ing, 342. 

Prince Regent, 321. 

Prince Shfh, 417. 

Prince Shun, 560. 

Prince Su, 189, 322, 63L 
Prince Yen, the rebellion of, 285. 
Prince Ying, 320, 

Prince Yu, 320. 

Prince Yu. 386. 

Princess Wen Cheng, 136* • 

Prithi Narayan, 432, 

P^hiental, 270. 

Bu*t,620. 

f^-koh, 20. , . 

PukuU Viuisung Aisin Ghtorrdli 273, 
jfti Lo, 220, 

Bulo, 33S» 386, 

^ Lun , 631, 

ity D^iers^ 116, ^ ' * 

^ 466, . 

OcMUltt I6ll» . , !, » ' .4 ' ’ 
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g uetnoy, loss of, 370. 
ueue, 3S6. 

R 

Race, origin of the, 1 . 

Rafael Perestrcllo, 253. 

Red Church, 303. 

Red Church, expulsion of the, 396. 

Red Eyebrows, 82. 

Red Girdle, 356, 

Reed, Mr., 52. 

Reforin Edicts, 597. 

Reform Memorials, 618. 

Reform Movement, 597. 

Reform Movement, Tz‘u Hsi as leader 
of the. 614. 

Reform Movements, education, 619; 
army and navy, 620; constitution, 621 ; 
reorganization of the government, 
622; interna! communications, 623; 
finance, 623; question of extrater- 
ritoriality, 625; productions, industry, 
and Commence, 625; anti* foot-binding 
edict, 626; artti-opium campaign, 
621 

Reform, principal causes of, 614. 
Reforms, beginning of, 550; system of, 
outlined by Tso Tsung-tang, 572. 
Religion of the Manchus, 313 
Rent, 165. 

Restoration. 545. 

Return of tnc Court, 614. 

Revolutionary Movement, 632. 
Revolution, the, beginning of, 636; fall 
of Hanyang, 638; capture of Nanking, 
610 ; peace con fcrcnce. 64 1 ; abdication 
of the Manchus, 642; union of North 
and South, 644. 

Riazan, 205. 

Ricci, Matteo, 265. 

Rites of Chou, 56. 

Riverei, Henri, 568. 

Roberts, J. J., 506. 

Borne, embassy to, Han Dyn., 89. 
Rttbruquis, William, 208. 

Running Horse, inventions of« 103. 
Russia, 205, 376. 

Russian Negotiations, 527, 

Russians^ inroad of the, 376. 
Russo-Jgpanese War, 615. 


s 

Sacriheoi. 53. 

Sage of the West 64. 
8ipatlcsi,m 
Adinifgl, 03|l, 


Saigo. 553. 

Sain (H*) Noin, 417. 

Sai Shang-ou, 507. 

Saksim, 20.H, 

Samarkand, 202. 

Satnun Bay, 596. 

San Cha Ho, battle of, 335, 

San Fan Reunion, 358. 

Sangji, 396 ; death of, 397. 

Sangji Gyamtso, .390. 

San Niang Tzu, £48. 

Sanskrit, 87, 122. 

Sarhsu, liattlc of, 288, 289. 

Sarinisok, 486. 

Sassanian, 140. 

Sava Wladislavich, 414. 

Scaling Bridge. 164. 

Schall, Joannes Adam. 256. 352. 

Science and Arts, in Chou Dyn., 57. 
Selenga. 199, 

Semi-Annamese States, 54, 56. 
Semi-Tartar. 30, 56. 

Sen Er, 90. * 

Sengalintsin, 511, 525. 

Sengun, 199. 

Seres, China known to Greeks as, 90. 
Seven Hates. 2S0. 

Seven Khojas, the war with the, 490, 
Seven Princes, rebellion of the, 73. 
Seven States^, Age of the, 37-42. 
Sexagenary Cycles, 5 , 

Seymour Expedition, 603. 

Scyyid jehangir, 487. 

Shang Chih-hsin. 359, 307. 

Sh.ang Dynasty, 15-19. 

Shanghai- Wousung Railway, 559. 

Shang K*o-hsi. 302, 330, 333, 335^ 360, 
3(t5. 

Shang Kuan Wan-erh, 145. 

Shangti Hui, 506. 

Shanhaikuan. battle of, 318. 

Shan of Khwarezir, 200. 

Shansi, great famine of, 560* 

Shao K‘ang. 13. 

Shao Ti (5fe), 114. 

Sliaowu, 339. 

Shao Yu-licn, 576. 589. 

Shara Muren, .386. 

Shastra (H) on Realty and Appear- 
ance, 117. 

Sha To. 152. 

SU^g Hsban-huai, 640. 

Sheng (uncivilized) Xii cMnn, 185* 
Shengpao, 511. 

Shen Nung^ God of Agricuttur%3. 

Sh4u Pao-ch4n, 653. 

Stienti, Chinese first settled in, L 
$h5ti Tiung (Sung), his reforms ISO; 

bis foretfti policy. 181. 

SMnyang, capture of, 292. 

Shen Yo, atsthor of the sy^em of the 
four tofiety IS£. 
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Sheriki, 217. 

Shien^yu, 63. 

Shthcha,402. 

Shih CbinS-t^ang, 170. 

Shih K'o-fa, 264, 321, 323, 324. 

Shih tang. 372. 

Shih L4, K. of Post. Chao, 109. 

Shih Nai>an; 231. 

SWh Pi Khan, 135. 

Shih Ssii’ining, 148, 

Shih Ta-lc-ai. .514. 

Shih Tsung, K. of Posterior Chow, 
171, 247. 

Shih Tsung (Ming), 247. 

Shih Wei. 172. 

Shtmono.^eki, peace of, 390. 

Shiriras, 123. 

Shogtin, 381. 

Shou Ch*ang, 631. 

Shou Ch*i, 631. 

Shou Vang, 111. 

Shui Hu-chiian, 231. 

Shun Chih, 262, 317. 

Shun, his accession, 7; his early life, 8; 

his government. 9. 

Shun Ti (^), 114, 

t hu (civilized) Nii chi^ns, 185. 

huo Wen Chinese Script (Ut %), 93. 
Silesia, 206. 

^iloditya 11, 137. 

Sindhu, 76. 

Sin-tze, 47, 66. 

Sir G. Bonham, 51S. 

Sir Henry Potlinger. 503. 

Sir Hugh Gough, 499. 

Sir George, 494. 

Sir Gordon Bremer, 496. 

Sir Robert Hart, 576. 

Sir Thomas Wade, 653. 

Sisters of Charity, 548. 

Six Boards, 347. 

Slavery, under Manchus, *>14; exten- 
sion of, 352; abolition of, 412. 


Small Development (/h (Hina- 
, yana), 118. 

Small Sword Society, 515. 

Social life of the T*angs, 166. 

Sogdtana, 78. 

Solopan, 446, 451. 

Solun tribe, 281. 

Son of Heaven 49, 53. 

Soo T8*in, 41. 

So T«ng»po, 184, 

Southern Hsiung-nu, 87. 

Sphere of influence, 595. , 

Spring and Autumn Classic, 31, 48, 48. 
Spring Mtiiisler. or Mimster of Rites 
and Religion^ 23, 

Sratnana, 117, 

Srong Ttan Gampo, 220. 

Srong Tstmg Gampo, 150, 

Sifi K% Ch*aan Shu, 468. 


Ss6 Lf Chiefly 246* 

Ss5 Ma Kuang, 183. 

Stanton, Vincent, 489, 

Ste^no, 376. 

St. Petersburg, Trca^ of, 664. 
Strong-Btsang-Sam-Po, ruler of Tibet. 
136. 

Struggle between Ch*u and Han, 69-71. 
Style of the Six Dynasties, l23. 

Su, 18, 

Succession, the question of the, 557»' 

Su Chun, rebellion by, 111. 

Sui Dynasty, 125-131. 

Sui Jen, producer of fire, 2. 

Suit6, 322. 

Sumatra, 140, 

Sumeru mountain, 123. 

Summer Minister, or Minister of War^ 
23. 

Su-mo, 269. 

Sun Ch'eng-tsung^ 297. 

Sun Chia-ku, 547. 

Sun Chicn, 99. 

Sun Chuan, K. of Tung Wu, 99, 100, 

101 . 

Sung (A $fe), 113. 

Sung Ching, 145. 

Sung ChSiig, 588. 

Sung Dynasty, 174-136. 

Sungari, 137. 

Sung Wen Ti, 119. 

Sun Hao, 106. 

Siinid, 310. 

Sun K'o- wang. 334, 335, 356. 

Sun Shih i, 452. 

Sun Ssii-k'o, 368. ,, 

Sun Te-kung, 296. 

Sun V^n-ling, 359. 

Sun Yiin, 118. 

Sun Yu-yung, 576. 

Su Shen, 78. 

Su-shPn. 268. 

Su Shun, 535. 

Su Tao Cheng, 114. 

Su Ting-fang, 140. 

Sutra, 86. 

Sutra of the Benevolent King, 155. 

. Sutras. 117- 

^ Sun W6n, his early life, 632; elected 
President of the Provisional govern^ 
ment, 642; his resignation, 644. 

Su Tsung (T^ang), 147. 

Su Tung-po, 162.' 

SttWu, 79. 

Stt Yen, 114, 115. 

Syllabic spelling, 122. 

Saechuan revolt, 635, 

St Ma Chao, 104. 

S* Ma Chien, 79. 

S« Ma Hsiang Yu, 79. 

St Ma 1. 103. 104i llh 
Sa Ma St, lj(Mk 
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If* Yen, founder o{ Tsin Dyn., 1M, 

SaMi, ^ of, IMS*100 1 struggle witli Wtt, 
, mt; overthrow of, lOi. 


Urn Chao, 4»0. 

Ta Cht. IS, 19, SI. 

Ta Chin, 90. 

Tgchioch^ian, 440, 451. 

Ta Ch‘in Shih, 157. 

Tachipu, 514. 

Tachuyin, 270. 

T*ai Chia, his accession, 16 ; dethroned 
and reinstated by I -yin. 27; 

T‘ai K*ang, 13. 

Taiping Rebellion, the, fall of Yung-an, 
capture of Nanking, 507; fall of 
Nanking, 641; causes of the Imperial 
success, 543. 

Taipmgs, the, their origin of, 506 ; their 
military organization. 50S: civil gov- 
ernment of the, 509; laws, 509; 
their faith, 510; dissensions among 
the, 514. 

Tatptug T'ienkuo, 506. 

Tai Shih, 141. 

T*af Tsu (Ming), 232. 

T^aitsu (Ching), 275. 

T*aitsung (Ch‘ing), 298. 

T*at Tsung {Sung)J7e. 

T'nitsung (Ch*ing), 3U. i 

T*!! Tsung (T^ang Dyn.), 129, 148, 149, 
176. 

Tai Tsung (T‘afig), rise of, 129; his 
generalship, 132; became Emperor, 
133, 

Taiwan, 343. 

TaiWuPi(*|l). 112. 

Talan, 197. 

Tam BAc Co, 255. 

Tamir, 417. 

Tan Chow, peace of, 177. 

Tan-lu, 20. 

Tang (|i), overthrew Hsia dynasty, 
14; became Emperor, 15; his govern* 
ment, 15. 

Tang C^mg-sung, 591. 

m. 

Tang Ml. 

TUag SiMm-<fi*icn, MS. 

ft&, SIS, S14. 

TMgni 17S. Mf- 

■fnSKa“'“- \ 

Taoiiai, foaaded tv 4t, 

Atmce ol i|* daMitruliil tfo^ijpck 
^ Hao,. mn-tm 

' ■' girt* irttipoa mf O^rtr. . 


Taoiit Patriarcb, M« 

Tao Kuaitt, 484, 4M. 

T«o T4 Oung, 43. 1M> 

Tao Tung, theory of, IM. 
kTarbagatai Prefecture, 3M 
Tartarland, 41. 

Tartars, conquered by Wu Ting, 18. 
Tashiiumpo, 3B1. „ 

Tartonlia, 4S8. ? 

Taxation and currency, (T*ang Dyn.)» 
165. 

Taxation of land, introduced by Huang* 
ti, 6. 

Taxation, system of, 24. 

Ta Ydeh Ti. 76. 

Tehsinga, 530. 

T5 Hua. 253- 
Teishun, 502. 

Te Kuang, 173. 

Temple of the Light. 418. 

Tcmujinc. 197, 19S. 

Temur Khan, 223. 

Temur the Lame. 236. 

Teng Ai. 104. 

TOng An-pang. 521. 

TAoutai, 476. 478. 

Theodosius, his ambassador to China, 
140. 

I Thirteen Yamens, 318. 

Thousand Old Men’s Banquet, the, 
465. 

Three Chin. 41. 

Three Divine Rulers, or San Huang, 

2 . 3 

Three Hans, 78. 

Three Kingdoms, 96*105. 

Three Frmccs, War of the First, 
32i. 

Tiao, 165. 

Tiao SWn, 314. 

Tibetans, the, J49. 

Tibetan tribes, 108. 

Tien Chi, 38. 

Tien Ho, 38. 

Tienmiog, 283. 

Tien Pao, 145. 

Tien Shan Nan Lu, 74, 75. 

Tien Slum Fei Lu, 75. 

Tien Ti Hui, 374. 

Tientitn^ capture of, 505. 

Tientsin Massacr^ 547. 

Tien Tsu, 185, 185. 

Ti jen-ebteb, 144. 

Ting Ling, 79, 

Ting Pao-chAn, 545. 

Ti ring, f 15. 

Titecoo* introduction of, 355, 

Toin Knog, 179. 

Tobg Taitirt, nae of, i£t 
Togbtii, 919, iH 
Toghuml, 199, 

Togo, 519* 
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Tohan Temur, 226, 227. 232. 

Tolbusin, 378. . 

Toiufiga, 500, 561. 

Tong Hole, 5g4. 

Tonquin, iccesssoti of, 176. 

Tou Chicn-teh. 132. 

Ton H«icn, H». 

To#Wu,»l. 

Trade with the West, 

Treaatirer, 231. 

Treaty of 1143, 184. 

Treaty of 1165, 184. 

Treaty of 120H, 185. 

Treaty of 1782, 461. 

Treaty of W4, 567. 

Treaty of 1883. 608. 

Treaty of Aigun (Rus.). 523. 

Treaty of Kiakhta, 413, 461. 

Treaty of K*uci Cn*in. pi. 

Treaty of Nanking. 563. 

Treaty of Nerchinsk, 380. 

Treaty of Portsmouth. 610. 

Treaty of Tientsin, 522, 526. 

Triad Society, 515. 

Tribute system, 24. 

Triple Defense Plan, 285. 

Tsai Chen, 631, 

Ts^ai Ch'icn, 478. 

Tsai Hstln, 631. 

Tsai Tao, 631. 

Tsai Ts^t 631. 

Ts*ai Yijnn-p‘ei, 642. 

Ts'ang Chi, invention of Chinese char- 
acters, 5. 
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